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PREFACE. 


Almost  every  man,  who  has  sympathy  for  the  fate 
of  his  surroundings,  is  seized  with  a feeling  of  despair, 
when  he  sees  the  misery  around  him.  The  most  people, 
however,  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  sight  and 
its  consequences  that  they  involontarily  remark  “It  is 
so  and  we  cannot  alter  it.”  This  was  formerly  my  own 
opinion  also.  How  could  I think  differently?  How  could 
such  a generation,  which  has  made  such  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  every  sphere,  act  in  such  a foolish  manner 
towards  itself?  Unfortunately  the  more  I studied  nature's 
laws,  the  more  I became  convinced  of  the  errors  of 
mankind;  we  men  of  to-day  have  been  struck  with 
spiritual  blindness.  These  hereditary  prejudices  and 
errors  lay  everywhere  in  our  way,  and  no  one  dares  to 
spring  over  the  obstacle. 

Our  present  generation,  however,  appears  happily 
in  many  ways  to  be  on  the  threshhold  of  a new  era. 
The  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  new 
institutions  in  our  mode  of  life  has  so  impressed  itself 
upon  us,  that  every  voice  listens  involontarily  for  the 
sound  of  new  ideas. 

As  natural  knowledge  appears  more  strongly  in 
all  spheres,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  and  of  our  ad- 
vanced state  of  education,  a realization  of  natural  ideas 
cannot  be  postponed  much  longer. 
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1 ha vo  not  confined  myself  in  this  work  to  criticizing 
ana  throwing  light  on  all  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  with  reference  to  the  present  question  of 
existence,  care  of  the  health,  education  of  children,  insti- 
tution of  professions,  and  religions  views;  I have  gone 
farther,  I have  made  suitable  propositions  for  the  removal 
or  die  evil,  in  order  to  save  me  from  the  reproach  of 
condemning  but  not  improving. 

I ask  all  sensible  thinking  persons  to  help  me  to 
spread  my  natural  doctrine  abroad,  by  which  much  of 
the  present  misery  will  be  spared  mankind. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  ideas, 
we  still  lack  the  principal  thing,  viz:  the  foundation  of 
these  ideas  on  the  incontestable  laws  of  nature.  Instead 
of  returing  to  nature,  we  mostly  stray  farther  and 
farther  from  her.  We  do  not  try  to  heal  and  remove 
ail  the  sores  and  evils  of  our  times  by  natural  simplicity 
bur  by  unnatural  complicacy. 

Man  becomes  every  day  more  a product  of 
artificiality  when  he  should  become  a child  of  nature. 
He  has  many  artificial  wants  which  he  calls  civilization. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  always  getting  farther  away 
from  him.  In  spite  of  all  however,  the  truth  remains 
that  man  ruins  himself  the  more  he  deviates  from  the 
paths  of  nature,  but  becomes  happier  the  mere  he  returns 
to  her  and  builds  up  his  laws  upon  her  maxims. 

■‘Return  to  nature”.  This  is  the  idea  of  this  book,  all 
questions  of  life  are  herein  treated  in  the  light  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  This  work  is  a sketch  of  what  our  life  should 
be  if  we  lived  according  to  the  will  of  nature.  It  will 
be  clear  to  the  Reader  that,  we  must  make  great 
alterations  in  our  social  and  private  mode  of  life.  To 
him  however,  who  considers  our  present  old-fashioned 
mode  of  life  natural,  the  thoughts  contained  in  this 
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book  will  appear  absurd.  Those  who  fight  for  my 
principles  and  ideas  will  have  probably  many  enemies, 
but  among  these  will  be  no  impartial  thinkers.  The 
disciples  of  these  ideas  will  continue  to  increase  as 
these  principles  are  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  and 
tliev  must  be  victorious  in  the  end. 

This  work  is  intended  as  an  enlightenment  in  all 
spheres  and  in  all  questions  of  life;  it  should  spur  men 
on  to  think  how  far  they  have  fallen  away  from  nature 
and  what  happiness  they  have  denied  themselves. 

If  I have  not  expressed  some  thoughts  in  this  book 
as  a learned  man  should,  I beg  the  Reader  to  pardon 
me  and  to  consider  that  this  work  is  written  by  a 
“man  from  the  people”.  I have  laid  more  weight  on 
the  food  than  on  the  manner  of  serving  it.  There  are 
more  than  enough  elegantly  written  books,  but  there 
is  a lack  of  those  which  offer  the  people  the  natural 
truths  in  a simple  manner.  I should  like  my  work 
judged  in  the  latter  modest  sense. 

It  has  been  far  from  my  intention  to  insult  anyone, 
but  only  to  enlighten  mankind.  I have  undertaken  this 
hard  and  long  task  only  out  of  love  for  my  fellow 
men.  I wish  to  show  the  way  by  which  the  present 
great  misery  may  be  removed. 

May  this  work  bring  blessings  in  both  cottage  and 
palace;  God  grant  that  the  warmth  of  feeling,  with 
which  I have  written  this  book,  may  bear  rich  fruit, — to 
my  joy  and  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  my  fellow 
creatures. 

Radebeul  near  Dresden,  May  1st  1905. 


F.  E.  Bilz. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Motto:  Neither  violence  nor  overthrow 
but  enlightenment. 

Our  legislation  must  be  founded  on  the  divine 

laws  of  nature. 

Most  of  our  laws  and  institutions  of  to-day  no 
longer  suffice  for  the  wants  of  such  an  advanced  gene- 
ration as  ours,  and  more  especially  so  because  they 
violate  the  laws  of  nature.  We  may  therefore  take  it 
for  granted  that,  both  this,  and  the  next  generation 
will  alter  and  render  more  natural  many  of  the  present 
unnatural  laws. 

All  mankind  has  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  un- 
natural character  of  most  of  our  laws  of  to-day,  and 
much  care  sorrow  and  misery  is  the  result. 

A legislator,  whose  aim  is,  to  render  all  mankind 
happy  and  contented — which  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
lawgiver — should  make  laws  which  fully  agree  with  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Since  this  state  of  things  has  not  hitherto  come 
to  pass,  we  find  (as  already  mentioned)  so  much  care 
and  sickness,  sorrow  and  poverty,  murder  and  suicide,  &c. 
in  the  world. 

Thence  the  much  misery  and  ruin  among  the  hu- 
manity of  to-day. 

According  to  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  man  should 
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not  wear  himself  out  with  care,  worry,  or  overwork, 
hut  should  be  happy  and  contented,  to  which  end  he 
was  created  by  God. 

It  was  neither  the  intention  of  God  nor  of  the 
wonderful  laws  of  nature  that  so  much  unhappiness  and 
ruin  should  occur,  but  nevertheless  we  are  ourselves 
responsible  for  a great  deal  of  the  evil,  through  our 
entirely  wrong  mode  of  living,  and  so  we  sin,  not  only 
against  ourselves  hut  against  our  loving  Creator,  whose 
will  it  was,  that  this  world  of  ours  should  even  to-day 
be  a paradise  for  all  mankind. 

The  present  solution  of  the  existence  problem 

is  unnatural. 

Which  of  our  present  institutions  are  entirely 
wrong  and  unnatural?  Firstly  I mention  the  existence 
problem  of  to-day.  It  is  well  known  that  everyone 
(with  the  exception  of  a few  rich  people)  is  compelled 
to  tight  the  battle  of  life.  All  cares  pertaining  to 
existence  are  contrary  to  nature,  and  the  fight  for  one’s 
daily  bread  is  the  bane  of  mankind;  this  is  entirely 
wrong.  We  must  so  arrange  matters  that  the  whole, 
fhai  is,  the  state  provides  for  the  existence  of  every 
single  person  (see  Chapter  II)  and  through  this  alone 
endless  care  and  trouble  would  be  spared  mankind. 

Alien  nature  creates  a being  she  provides  that 
being  with  the  necessities  of  life  without  its  having  to 
I cut  tor  them.  J ake  for  instance  the  fact  that  every 
anims’,  which  does  not  live  in  captivity,  obtains  its 
food  and  drink  almost  without  a struggle.  We  look 
at  the  birds  o*  the  air,  the  fish  in  the  sea,  the  mammals 
and  insects  that  live  upon  the  earth,  all  these  find  their 
nourishment  without  difficulty.  Even  the  beast  of  prey, 
foi  which  nature  also  provides  food,  finds  it  without  a 
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real  struggle,  because  it  is  always  superior  in  strength 
to  his  prey. 

All  animals  living  in  freedom  find  their  food  at 
certain  seasons  in  abundance.  We  observe  the  game, 
for  example,  deer,  hares,  &c.  find  around  them  grass 
and  herbs  enough  for  their  nourishment.  It  is  certain 
however,  that  all  animals  formerly  found  their  food, 
especially  in  winter  with  much  less  difficulty  than  now, 
owing  to  the  great  forests,  which  offered  them,  especially 
in  the  cold  seasons,  ample  fodder  and  protection. 

Many  animals  formerly  migrated  southwards  in 
winter  as  do  the  birds  of  passage,  for  example,  the 
buffalo  and  others,  to  find  their  food  there.  Many 
animals  need  no  food  in  the  cold  seasons:  they  either 
become  chrysalides,  or  sleep  till  the  warmth  of  returning 
spring  again  awakes  them.  During  this  period  of  sleep 
the  animals  require  no  nourishment,  for  all  functions 
of  life  are  reduced  to  a minimum.  Many  worms, 
caterpillars,  and  insects  crawl  under  boughs  and  leaves 
to  pass  the  winter  and  thus  furmish  many  birds  and 
insect-eating  animals  with  food. 

God  has  indeed  arranged  everything  so  wisely  on 
the  earth,  man  alone  has  slighted  the  work  of  his 
creation  by  his  unnatural  institutions  and  has  rendered 
his  owrn  existence  much  more  difficult. 

It  lies  in  every  man’s  power  to  ensure  himself 
of  his  sustenance.  He  can  increase  its  source  two  fold, 
nay,  in  case  of  the  utmost  need  tenfold;  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  agriculture,  to 
make  the  land  more  productive,  and  above  all  to 
cultivate  that  land  which  has  hitherto  remained  untouched 
by  the  plough;  we  must  more  especially  increase  the 
culture  of  fruit  and  plants;  in  the  more  southern  regions 
many  trees,  viz:  fig,  date,  nut,  bread-fruit  &c. 
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It  seems ' Conceivable  that,  though  God  has  given 
man  reason,  and  the  superiority  over  the  animals,  we 
should  not  understand  our  highest  duty,  viz:  to  take 
advantage  of  what  nature  offers  us — how  sad  but  yet 
how  true. 

How  the  problem  of  existence  for  all  men  is  to 
be  solved,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  2. 

The  long  hours  of  work  are  contrary  to  nature. 

Another  quite  wrong  institution  is  the  fatiguing 
bodily  and  mental  work.  We  have  ail  to  work  now 
far  too  long  and  far  too  hard.  Work  should  be,  according 
to  the  idea  of  divine  nature,  a pleasant  occupation 
and  a pastime — in  this  sense  work  is  a blessing  to 
mankind. 

If  we  could  abandon  all  unnecessary  work  (see 
Chapter  2)  and  only  do  what  was  absolutely  obliged 
to  be  done,  no  man  would  need  to  work  more  than  a 
few  hours  a day,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  work  would 
become  a pleasant  pastime. 

Our  unnatural  mode  of  liviug  is  to-day  the  cause 

of  many  diseases. 

The  great  number  of  diseases  and  the  many  early 
deaths  are  another  bane  to  mankind.  All  this  comes 
from  our  present  wrong  mode  of  living.  Our  fatiguing 
activity  viz:  brain  overwork  is  especially  the  cause  of 
many  diseases  of  the  nerves.  Another  cause  of  much 
illness  is  the  food,  which  is  irritating  and  difficult  to 
digest,  and  again  the  very  tight  clothing  which  check 
the  exhalations  of  the  body,  of  which  the  corset  is  the 
most  dangerous,  for  it  presses  and  cripples  many  of  the 
more  important  inner  organs.  The  bad  air  in  the 
workrooms,  living  rooms,  and  bedrooms  as  well  as  in 
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the  public  houses  is  also  harmful.  Still  more  harmful 
is  the  ignorance  of  regimen  such  as  neglect  of  the  skin, 
insufficient  exercise,  &c. 

The  greatest  evil  in  this  sphere  is  the  wrong  and 
unnatural  treatment  of  sick  persons  with  poisonous 
medicines  and  unnecessary  operations. 

From  this  and  from  other  evils  come  many  long 
and  painful  illnesses  and  the  many  early  deaths  through 
which  we  have  turned  our  lovely  earth  which  might 
have  been  a paradise  into  a valley  of  tears. 

Man  must  be  taught  to  think  naturally. 

Before  we  can  consider  the  introduction  of  more 
natural  laws  and  reforms  we  must  teach  all  mankind 
to  think  in  a more  natural  way.  I beg  therefore  all 
advanced  and  natural-thinking  authors,  editors  &c.  to 
spread  the  propositions  mentioned  in  this  book  and  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  subject  generally.  Then  we 
might  soon  take  a more  natural  view  of  things  and 
begin  a more  natural  mode  of  living  which  would 
be  such  a benefit  to  us  all. 

If  people  only  knew  how  happy  they  would  be, 
if  they  only  took  nature’s  hint  and  arranged  their  laws 
according  to  her  model,  they  would  certainly  be  most 
thankful  to  all,  who  had  participated  in  such  an  im- 
portant enlightenment. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  renders  it  necessary 
for  me  to  specialize.  I will  put  the  following  question 
and  answer  it.  Which  of  our  present  laws  and  in- 
stitutions are  wrong  and  contrary  to  nature,  and  what 
does  nature  require  of  us? 

What  do  the  divine  laws  of  nature  demand  of  us? 

1.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  the  state  furnish 
everyone  with  food  and  drink  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
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Why  do  they  require  this?  Because  the  fight  lor 
life  and  the  present  difficult  problem  of  existence  are 
a great  offense  against  nature,  who  so  lavishly  furnishes 
food  and  drink  for  all  living  beings,  that  even  by  a 
moderately  rational  turning  to  account  of  the  whole  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  many  more  men  could  live  much 
more  easily  than  is  the  case  to-day,  but  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  great  competition  are  also 
the  cause  of  much  misery,  enmity,  hatred,  and  malice 
and  even  crime,  suicide  «fee, 

2.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  a short  work  time 
for  mankind  to  procure  food  and  drink  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.  The  luxuries  of  to-day  (see 
Chapter  2)  which  take  up  so  much  time  are  no  natural 
wants  and  therefore  unnecessary. 

To  complete  the  work  which  is  really  necessary  for 
our  existence  only  a few  hours  daily  would  be  required 
if  ail  men  could  only  be  induced  to  do  their  share  of 
these  labours. 

Wh\  do  the  laws  of  nature  demand  short  work- 
rime v Because  man  is  no  longer  a free  creature  on 
account  of  the  long  work  time  (about  10  hours  daily) 
but  he  is  ground  down  till  he  becomes  a slave,  and 
because  work  always  of  the  same  character,  and  above 
ai!,  in  enclosed  rooms  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  injurious 
to  health, 

J.  i he  ’aws  of  nature  forbid  as  contrary  to  nature 
a!i  speculative  business,  money  lending,  and  so  on. 

Uy  o.o  ! hey  forbid  these?  Because  they  are  the  cause 
of  so  much  unnecessary  care,  loss,  swindle  «fee. 

t.  i he  iav  s o$  nature  demand  more  pleasure  for 
all  men,  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  and  especially 
more  pleasure  in  the  open  air, 
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Children  as  well  as  grown  up  people  should  spend 
6 to  8 hours  per  day  in  the  open,  and  indulge  in 
singing  dancing,  jumping,  swimming,  walking  (naturally 
without  tight  corsets)  and  in  all  other  pleasant  pastimes. 
Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  mankind  can 
obtain  joy,  contentment,  health,  strength  and  beauty 
by  this  means.  Mankind  has  to-day  much  too  little 
pleasure.  As  joy  makes  us  happy  and  healthy,  its  want 
make  us  unhappy  and  unhealthy,  as  is  now-a-days  so 
often  the  case. 

5.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking  and  the  avoidance  of  irritating  food 
and  drink.  One  should  only  eat  when  one  is  hungry, 
drink  when  one  is  thirsty;  highly  spiced  as  well  as 
indigestible  foods  should  be  avoided. 

The  food  which  God  intended  for  man,  was  doubtless 
of  a vegetable  nature  which,  on  account  of  our  present 
unnatural  mode  of  living  cannot  be  easily  introduced, 
and  as  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  meat  and 
to  all  other  irritating  food  and  drink  it  would  be 
perhaps  disadvantageous  to  suddenly  discontinue  the 
diet.  The  eaters  of  much  meat  and  the  heavy  beer 
and  wine  drinkers  as  well  as  smokers,  would  be  very 
discontented  were  they  obliged  to  avoid  their  favourite 
enjoyments.  All  discontent  has  of  course  evil  consequences 
for  the  well  being  of  mankind.  Our  chief  task  must 
then  be  to  gradually  disaccustom  men  to  all  habits, 
which  are  contrary  to  nature,  to  which  first  belong  the 
use  of  irritating  food  and  drink,  strong  beer,  wine, 
brandy,  coffee,  whisky,  tea,  tobacco,  &c.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  in  the  education  of  a 
nation,  and  we  must  not  allow  our  children  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  above  vices. 

Why  do  the  laws  of  nature  demand  moderation  in 
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eating  and  drinking  and  the  advoidance  of  irritating 
food  and  drink?  Because  such  food  and  drink  are 
contrary  to  nature’s  laws,  and  because  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking  in  fact  every  offense  to  nature  has  not 
only  ill  effect  on  our  health  but  also  shortens  our  lives, 

6.  The  laws  of  nature  determine  that  we  should 
take  our  food  neither  warm  nor  cold,  that  we  should 
eat  slowly  and  masticate  the  food  well  so  that  the 
digestion  may  take  place  without  difficulty. 

Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  our  digestive 
organs  are  not  made  to  digest  either  warm  or  cold 
food,  and  a normal  digestion  can  only  be  obtained  by 
eating  slowly  and  masticating  the  food  well;  many 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  early  deaths  may  be 
avoided  by  following  this  rule.  The  latter  often  cause 
the  widows  and  orphans  much  pain. 

7.  The  laws  of  nature  forbid  the  use  of  alcohol, 
spirits,  strong  coffee  and  tobacco.  Why  do  they  forbid 
this?  Not  only  because  they  weaken  the  body,  and 
render  it  less  liable  to  resist  disease,  but  because  wine 
beet  or  spirits  rob  man  of  his  reason  and  make  him 
childish  and  often,  yea  too  often  excite  him  to  crime, 
as  the  newspapers  continually  testify.  Besides  this  a 
drunken  man  seriously  compromises  himself  and  his 
family.  For  further  details  see  my  work  “The  Natural 
Method  of  Healing”. 

r':'he  laws  of  nature  demand  unlimited  liberty  for  all 
men  and  animals,  and  on  that  account  imprisonment 
of  any  kind,  whether  of  man  or  beast  is  quite  contrary 
to  nature. 

Why  does  nature  demand  this  freedom?  Because 
all  deprivation  of  a man’s  liberty  is  degrading,  and 
because  his  soul  becomes  strongly  affected  by  it.  Nor 
does  such  loss  of  freedom  tend  to  better  the  man  but 
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rather  leads  him  into  the  danger  of  total  moral 
degradation  and  ruin  which  the  return  of  the  criminal 
to  his  crime  only  too  plainly  shows;  see  chapter  entitled 
“Prison  with  hard  labour.” 

9.  The  laws  of  nature  require:  freedom  in  love. 
Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  every  forced 
marriage  for  a whole  life  is  an  unnatural  institution, 
which  has  already  brought  so  much  unhappiness,  misery 
and  discord.  Moreover  when  two  people  of  opposite  sexes 
are  together  for  their  whole  existence,  the  love  loses 
much  of  its  charm,  particularly  when  their  charaters 
do  not  harmonize,  which  is  so  often  the  case  to-day. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  life  become  a torture  and 
a curse.  For  further  details  see  Chapter  6 entitled 
“Free  Love.” 

10.  The  laws  of  nature  forbid  every  kind  of  ob- 
ligatory religion  and  require  instead  of  religions  fana- 
ticism and  superstition,  freedom  of  thought  and  speech, 
and  honesty  towards  oneself  and  others. 

Why  do  they  forbid  this?  Because  we  have  to-day 
no  religion  which  is  spotless,  but  all  religions  are  in- 
complete and  full  of  error.  Even  the  Christian  know- 
ledge of  God  is  not  excepted.  Compare  for  example 
the  old  biblical  traditions  with  the  science  of  to-day. 

Yet  many  of  the  antiquated  biblical  doctrines  are 
still  taught,  although  science  has  shown  them  to  be 
untrue.  There  can  be  only  one  sensible  religion,  whose 
moral  law  is  centred  in  the  doctrine,  “liberty,  equa- 
lity, and  fraternity”,  “love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself, 
harm  no  one,  esteem  and  obey  God’s  laws  of  nature, 
seek  light,  for  darkness  is  an  evil”. 

11.  The  laws  of  nature  forbid  all  wars  and  the 
shedding  of  blood,  together  with  all  the  hitherto  necessary 
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military  apparatus  with  its  expensive  appurtanances 
(cannons  warships,  ammunition  and  so  on;. 

Why  do  they  forbid  these?  Because  they  are  the 
most  awful  institutions  in  the  world. 

War  is  ten  thousand  times  more  cruel  than  any- 
thing else.  Further  the  standing  armies,  which  are 
necessary  for  war,  can  eventually  drain  the  nations  oi 
their  life  blood  (see  Chapter  „demobilization  ’). 

12.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  healthy  strong 
men,  men  who  can  defy  any  weather  and  any  disease. 

Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  effeminate 
men  easily  fall  a victim  to  illness,  which  destroys  all 
desire  to  live,  and  extinguishes  every  hope  and  joy. 
Besides  this  illness  causes  the  friends  and  relatives 
much  care.  For  fuller  details  see  chapter  entitled 
“Care  of  the  Health”. 

13.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  men  wear 
less  clothing  than  at  present  »especially  during  the 
warmer  seasons  of  the  year. 

Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  only  then 
the  body  can  wholly  and  fully  take  part  in  the  breathing 
functions  of  the  skin,  only  then  can  it  rid  itself  with- 
out difficulty  of  the  exhausted  matter  and  of  all  those 
substances  of  which  the  body  must  be  cleansed.  The 
present  too  great  exhibition  of  modesty  is  also  un- 
natural. Above  all  to  go  bare-footed  in  spring,  summer 
and  autumn  is  to  be  recommended,  for  then,  the  millions 
of  pores,  which  are  on  the  feet,  and  especially  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  can  remain  in  action,  and  draw  the 
blood  away  from  the  head  &c. 

14.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  men  take 
water,  air,  and  sun  baths  even7  day,  and  on  rainy  days 
rain  baths. 
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Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  they  con- 
tribute in  a very  large  degree  to  the  health  of  man. 

15.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  man,  as  well 
as  the  animals,  should  breathe  pure  fresh  air  both 
night  and  day:  consequently  the  bedroom  windows  must 
remain  open  at  night.  It  would  be  still  better  if  sleep- 
ing balconies  see  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing” 
or  air  huts  could  be  arranged  of  which,  the  necessary 
number  could  be  later  fitted  to  all  houses.  One 
should  cover  the  body  with  blankets  and  not  with 
a featherbed,  so  that  the  exhalations  of  the  body  can 
escape. 

Why  do  they  demand  this?  Again  because  they 
contribute  largely  to  health  and  with  good  health  one 
can  reach  a ripe  old  age. 

16.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  equal  bodily  and 
mental  work  in  rational  proportion,  they  forbid  any 
over-exertion  and  especially  continuous  sorrow  or  care. 

Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  too  great 
mental  exertion  and  too  much  sorrow  and  care  are  very 
harmful  and  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  nervous  ail- 
ments, which  in  many  cases  turn  to  disease  of  the 
brain.  We  are  unfortunately  nervous  as  a race! 

17.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  all  people 
both  young  and  old  go  through  life  without  a care,  and 
that  joy,  contentment,  health,  hope,  and  charity,  reign 
in  every  home. 

Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  nature  has 
guaranteed  us  all  the  above,  if  we  will  only  follow 
her  advice.  We  have  a right  to  obtain  the  gifts  that 
nature  has  vouchsafed  to  us.  Further  because  care  and 
sorrow,  discontent  and  hate  are  very  exhausting  to 
mankind,  and  rob  them  of  every  joy  and  pleasure. 

18.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  a thorough  equali- 
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sation  of  all  men  especially  m monetary  matters,  all 
preference  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Should 
the  suggestions  in  this  book  be  followed,  this  will  be 
no  longer  necessary.  Further  the  same  education  should 
be  given  to  all  children  till  they  arrive  at  the  age, 
when  they  must  choose  a profession.  All  the  great 
differences  in  social  life  especially  those  between  master 
and  servant  are  contrary  to  nature. 

And  why  do  they  demand  this  equalisation?  Because 
such  differences  are  quite  wrong  and  can  only  lead  to 
hate  and  jealousy  between  the  classes.  If  a man  em- 
ploys his  bodily  talents  well  and  does  his  duty  he  is 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  a more  gifted  man,  who 
has  acquired  his  talents  through  no  exertion  of  his  own, 
but  they  were  given  him  by  nature  and  he  should  not 
employ  them  to  obtain  monetary  advantage. 

19.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  every  man 
he  able  to  move  his  body  without  hindrance. 

On  this  account  all  tight  boots  and  clothing  are 
forbidden  and  most  especially  the  afore-mentioned  corset. 
Why  do  they  demand  this.  Because  their  use  is  in- 
jurious to  the  health,  and  moreover  the  corset  cripples 
many  internal  organs,  the  liver  for  instance,  and  the 
matrix  is  pressed  out  of  its  normal  position  accounting 
for  the  many  lingering  diseases  in  women,  which 
necessitate  so  often  such  horrible  operations. 

20.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  every  mother 
should  suckle  her  own  child,  and  that  the  child  shall 
live  a year,  if  possible  longer,  entirely  from,  the 
mother’s  milk. 

Why  do  they  demand  this.  Because  the  mother’s 
milk  is  the  best,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  healthy 
food  for  sucking  children,  and  further  because  to  suckle 
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her  own  children  in  a natural  way,  is  much  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  mother. 

21.  The  laws  of  nature  forbid  men  to  have  their 
abodes  either  in  rows  of  closely-built  houses  or  in 
narrow  gloomy  courts  and  alleys  as  one  sees  so  often 
in  our  great  towns.  The  dwellings  must  be  so  constructed 
that  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  can  enter  them  on  all 
sides.  For  that  reason  every  house  must  stand  in  a 
garden  as  do  most  of  the  villas  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
cities.  Neither  dung  nor  refuse  nor  the  smoke  of 
factory  chimneys  must  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  human  abodes  or  playing  grounds;  for  fuller  details 
see  Chapter  2. 

Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  they  are  the 
causes  of  so  many  diseases  which  destroy  the  health 
of  man. 

22.  The  laws  of  nature  forbid  medicine  for  both 
adults  and  children  but  more  especially  for  the  latter, 
they  forbid  also  bleeding,  vaccination,  the  cupping 
glass,  &c. 

Why  do  they  forbid  these?  Because  they  are  no 
protection  against  illness  and  no  cure  can  be  made 
with  their  help;  and  further  because  they  hinder  natures 
efforts  to  heal  and  in  some  cases  they  only  prolong  the 
process  of  cure.  For  fuller  details  on  this  point  please 
refer  to  my  book  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”. 

23.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  all  land  be 
the  property  of  the  state;  it  should  not  be  in  the 
possession  of  single  persons  as  it  is  now.  Why  do  they 
demand  this?  Because  land  forms  the  only  source  of 
nourishment  and  therefore  should  belong  to  all,  more 
particularly  because  only  then  a more  or  less  reasonable 
cultivation  would  produce  the  necessary  food  and  drink 
for  all  mankind.  See  Chapter  2. 
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24.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  politics,  and 
the  constition  of  the  state  should  exist  only  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  the  modern 
politics  are  based  on  entirely  unnatural  views,  and  are 
the  cause  of  many,  if  not  all  the  evils  of  to-day,  to 
which  conclusion  the  reader  will  probably  come  after 
having  read  the  following  chapters  of  this  work. 

25.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  the  animals,  our 
fellow  creatures,  be  treated  without  exception  sensibly 
and  humanely,  neither  may  we  rob  them  of  their  freedom, 
nor  over-burden  those,  which  serve  us,  with  work. 

Why  do  they  demand  this?  Because  the  animals 
are  endowed  with  thought,  feeling,  and  will,  even  as 
we  are,  and  in  this  sense  we  may  consider  then- 
spiritual  life  as  a similar  one  to  ours.  Further  the 
animals  have  the  same  right  to  enjoy  life  as  we  have. 
However  if  we  cause  them  pain,  by  unjust  treatment 
we  thereby  deny  the  existence  of  the  animals  right  to 
live,  without  being  able  to  give  any  cogent  reason  foi 
it.  Just  and  sensible  treatment  of  all  animals  is  natural 
to  a true  gentleman. 

26.  The  laws  of  nature  demand  that  all  mankind, 
being  intended  by  God  to  be  brothers  and  sisters, 
should  only  write  and  speak  one  common  language. 
With  the  great  progress  we  have  made  in  all  departments 
of  nature,  more  especially  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
it  should  be  the  common  aim  of  all  states  to  teach 
all  people  to  speak  and  write  a common  language  and 
to  make  one  language  and  one  alphabet  serve  for  all 
mankind.  All  animals  understand  one  another  quite 
well,  even  when  one  comes  from  England  one  from 
Germany,  and  a third  from  Russia. 
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Why  do  the  laws  of  nature  demand  this?  Because 
the  intercourse  between  the  nations  would  be  considerably 
simplified,  and  consequently  the  difficult  process  of 
learning  foreign  languages  would  be  unnecessary,  but 
especially  because  it  is  worrying  to  the  minds  of 
children  and  young  people, — at  which  age  most  persons 
study  foreign  languages.  If  there  were  only  one  language 
with  one  alphabet  and  orthography  (see  Chapter  2)  a large 
amount  of  unnecessary  learning  would  be  spared.  Then 
the  children  would  only  learn  one  language  and  that 
would  be  taught  them  by  their  parents. 

Although  I have  only  given  few  examples,  in  which 
we  offend  against  the  laws  of  nature,  and  which  are 
contrary  to  man’s  common  sense,  we  can  easily  see  by 
these  few  examples,  in  how  many  ways  we  act  con- 
trary to  God’s  wise  laws  of  nature.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  there  is  so  much  misery  on  the  earth.  There  is 
much  to  be  altered  before  we  can  say,  that  we  are  in 
accord  with  the  divine  law.  It  is  the  soleum  duty  of 
the  prescribing  and  ruling  parties  of  the  present  time 
to  give  more  sensible  and  more  rational  laws. 

The  following  evils  could  be  immediately  banished. 

1.  The  wearing  of  long  skirts. 

2.  Tight  lacing. 

3.  All  covering  for  the  feet  in  the  warm  seasons 
for  children.  Even  adults  would  do  well  to  go  bare- 
footed in  summer,  or  at  any  rate  in  sandals. 

4.  For  children  every  kind  of  covering  for  the  head 
All  healthy  adults  can  also  go  without  hats,  if  this 
were  the  case,  the  stupid  custom  of  raising  the  hat 
when  meeting  a friend  would  disappear.  The  soldiers 
do  not  raise  their  helmets  either,  when  saluting  one 
another. 
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5.  The  wearing  of  long  hair  for  school  girls.  They 
should  not  wear  it  longer  than  down  to  the  neck.  Many 
old  and  young  ladies  would  soon  copy  this  fashion,  for 
short  hair  more  or  less  curled,  looks  very  well,  saves 
a great  deal  of  time  and  is  naturally  much  cleaner. 

6.  Vaccination.  For  fuller  details  see  care  of  the 
health  Chapter  7 also  my  other  work  “The  Natural 
Method  of  Healing”. 

7.  Vivisection. 

8.  The  prescription  of  all  poisonous  medicines  for 
sick  persons. 

For  Nos.  7 and  8 see  parallel  chapter  in  “The 
Natural  Method  of  Healing”. 

9.  Sleeping  in  closed  rooms. 

10.  The  use  of  tobacco,  brandy,  strong  beer  and 
wine,  must  be  strongly  forbidden  to  young  persons. 
Even  to  those,  who  have  been  already  accustomed  to 
such  vices  the  greatest  moderation,  is  to  be  recommended. 

11.  Children  should  not  be  sent  to  school  till  their 
7th  or  8th  year,  and  not  at  their  6th  year;  in  the  first 
year  at  least  they  should  only  receive  short  object 
lessons. 

12.  The  laws  should  order  for  every  person  a 
daily  course  of  skin  treatment;  were  these  rules  not 
laid  down  by  law  and  had  we  to  rely  on  every  man’s 
free  will,  it  would  indeed  be  a long  time  before,  they 
would  be  brought  into  actual  use. 

The  most  necessary  reforms  in  the  problem  of 

existence. 

The  most  necessary  reform  is  to  procure  a certain 
means  of  existence  for  all  men.  If  we  could  only 
remove  this  night  mare — the  problem  of  existence — from 
mankind,  half  all  earthly  care  would  be  at  once  obviated. 
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Because  this  cannot  be  at  once  carried  out,  but  requires 
first  a lengthy  preparation,  transformation  and  rational 
culture  of  the  soil,  I cannot  class  it  under  those  evils, 
which  can  be  immediately  remedied  by  legislation. 

He,  who  perhaps  thinks  that  the  introduction  of  a 
legislation  to  make  all  men  happy,  as  in  the  preceding 
sketch,  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out,  and  who 
perhaps  considers  that  compulsory  short  working  hours 
are  unjust  to  rich  people  and  an  unconvenient  burden 
for  lazy  men,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  it, 
I refer  him  to  the  condition  of  the  armies  of  to-day. 

Must  not  officer  and  man,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
endure  hard  service?  An  institution  as  ordered  by 
nature  cannot  be  argued  in  favour  the  minority,  who 
are  debauchees  and  idlers. 

Indeed  at  the  beginning  during  the  transition  period, 
a far-reaching  e qualification  of  all  people  would  have 
to  be  instituted. 

Our  descendants  would  hardly  believe  that  so  many 
men  of  to-day  live  so  riotously  and  yet  enjoy  a good 

reputation. 

Our  descendants  will  scarcely  believe  it  possible, 
that  there  are  so  many  men  to-day,  who,  because  they 
happen  to  be  born  rich,  spend  their  lives  in  revelling 
and  idleness,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  enjoy  a good  reputation. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  others,  who,  are 
born  poor  and  although  diligent  and  thrifty,  can  never 
become  rich,  but  spend  their  whole  lives  in  striving  to 
avoid  want.  They  will  call  it  a crying  shame,  which 
it  truly  is. 

In  no  single  case  do  the  laws  of  nature  give  us 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  people,  thus 
privileged  is  an  unavoidable  necessity  and  that  even 
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new -bom  babes,  when  descended  from  rich  people, 
aristocrats  or  princes,  can  justly  be  born  under  such 
advantageous  conditions. 

This  peculiar  institution,  which  is  to  the  advantage 
of  only  a small  proportion,  is  founded  on  our  present 
unnatural  and  wrong  view  of  life  and  legislation.  TVe 
men  in  the  course  of  time  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  this  state  of  things,  that  wre  believe  they  cannot  be 
different.  Our  successors  will  find  the  difference  between 
riches  and  poverty,  luxury  and  privation  most  incom- 
prehensible; and  more  especially  the  fact,  that  we  should 
have  considered  these  entirely  abnormal  institutions 
quite  natural  and  correct. 

Unfortunately  the  legislators  acknowledge  and  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  nature  and  their  hints  far  too  little: 
our  mode  of  living  must  consequently  appear  always  more 
unnatural.  The  consequences  are,  as  already  mentioned 
the  immense  amount  of  care,  want,  sickness,  crime,  &c. 

Discontent  consequently  assumes  always  greater 
dimensions  among  mankind,  so  that  the  numbers  of  the 
discontented  as  well  as  of  the  opposition  .parties  become 
steadily  larger.  As  long  as  mankind  cannot  be  made 
contented  which  with  our  present  laws  and  mode  of 
living  is  quite  impossible,  our  position,  instead  of  bettering 
itself,  will  assume  a more  critical  form. 

Only  a very  superficial  thinker  could  oppose  my 
propositions,  on  principle.  Dear  reader,  I beg  you  neither 
to  refute  nor  condemn  my  propositions,  which  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  can  better 
our  present  miserable  condition,  because  they  are  new 
and  you  are  not  accustomed  to  them,  or  because  they 
appear  perhaps  unpractical,  without  first  testing  them. 

I would  also  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
propositions  in  this  book  are  not  made  by  a man,  who 
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is  a superficial  thinker  or  argues  for  the  sake  of  arguing; 
but  by  one,  who  has  thoroughly  studied  the  condition 
of  man  and  the  laws  of  nature.  One  thing  is  certain, 
dear  Reader,  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue,  for 
the  unnatural  path,  along  which  we  are  now  making 
our  way,  leads  us  direct  to  perdition. 

Therefore  I say  to  mankind:  stop!  Return  to 
nature!  Choose  her  as  the  foundation  of  your  legislation! 
To-day,  times  are  different  to  what  they  were  a hundred 
years  ago. 

We  have  made  much  progress  in  all  spheres,  with 

$ 

which  the  legislation  has  been  unfortunately  unable  to 
keep  pace.  For  through  the  improvement  in  education 
and  the  development  of  trade,  which  has  robbed  the 
artisan  of  a golden  harvest,  and  further  the  great 
capital  which  ruins  the  small  tradesman,  have  caused 
circumstances  to  arise,  for  which  the  former  laws  and 
institutions  no  longer  suffice. 

We  must  not  think,  that  things  can  remain  in  the 
unnatural  condition  that  they  are  to-day. 

He  who  believes  or  asserts  that,  in  spite  of  all 
our  progress  and  inventions,  we  can  continue  to  live 
in  the  same  old  way — this  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
good  old  days,  is  like  a child. 

Ye  champions  of  the  present  wrong  mode  of  living, 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  good  or  that  it  can  continue 
as  it  is;  things  would  soon  become  too  much  for  you, 
and  it  may  go  with  you  as  it  went  with  the  medicine- 
loving  doctors,  who  wished  to  suppress  the  great  progress 
of  the  “cure  by  nature”  method  to  retain  their  entirely 
wrong  and  old  fashioned  medicinal  treatment.  They 
could  not  however  attain  this,  and  were  obliged  to 

apply  more  or  less  the  “cure  by  nature”  and  the  “cure 

2* 
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by  water”  methods.  The  people  demand  it,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  doctors  already  begin  to  apply  this 
treatment,  other  wise  they  would  lose  their  patients  and 
add  in  a great  degree  to  the  ranks  of  the  lay  practioners. 

One  can  talk  to  an  educated  people  differently,  than 

to  an  uneducated. 

Formerly  the  people  were  so  uneducated,  being 
mostly  unable  to  read  or  write,  that  the  propositions 
of  reform,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  book  would 
have  had  no  effect,  but  to-day  one  can  discuss  all  such 
sensible  questions  with  the  people,  who  are  now  much 
better  educated  and  they  acknowledge  the  laws  of  nature 
more  and  more. 

That  is  the  reason  why  now  sensible  reforms  quickly 
gain  ground,  and  that  everything  unnatural  becomes 
more  and  more  crowded  out.  In  consequence  of  the 
high  standard  of  education  among  the  nations  of  to-day 
it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  civil  or  clerical  matters,  or  to  blind  them  with 
illusive  promises.  Formerly,  when  the  people  were  still 
uneducated,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  the 
lawgiver’s  task  was  an  easy  one.  On  the  contrary  to- 
day errors  and  injustice  are  immediately  recognized 
and  given  over  to  public  opinion,  by  the  newspapers 
and  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  i.  e.  the  will  of  the  people  is  no  longer  to  be 
disregarded. 

Public  opinion  is  a strong  defense  against  all  errors, 
injustice  and  restraint  of  progress;  therefore  barbarism 
disappears  more  and  more  with  time.  Formerly  the 
rulers,  the  doctors  and  especially  the  clergy,  had  any 
easy  task  to  convince  the  masses  of  the  incontestable 
truth  of  their  doctrine.  To-day  it  is  no  longer  so 
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easy.  To-day  the  people  ask  themselves  in  all  questions 
which  arise,  whether  the  same  coincide  with  the  laws 
of  nature. 

Where  this  is  the  case,  the  people  not  only  struggle 
to  bring  the  errors  and  injustices  to  light,  but  also 
take  part  in  changing  things  for  the  better. 


Formerly  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  alone  made  the 
laws,  now  the  people  take  part  in  making  them. 

In  former  times,  the  “Upper  Ten”  that  is  the 
nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  learned  men,  controlled 
the  legislation  and  governed  the  people  almost  alone. 
They  arranged  the  laws  according  to  their  one-sided 
idea  and  to  their  own  advantage;  the  millions  of  work- 
men, small  farmers  and  tradesmen  had  nothing  to  say. 
They  could  say  nothing  because  they  had  no  idea  of 
either  politics  or  political  economy.  To-day  things  are 
quite  different;  to-day  the  people  have  a voice  in  all 
matters  and  will  perhaps  in  a few  years  take  the  whole 
of  the  taxes  in  hand,  and  through  their  most  clever 
and  most  gifted  men,  give  laws  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  From  this  time  forward,  there  will  be 
no  more  false  doctrines  and  unnatural  views  and  in- 
stitutions, for  instance,  wars,  and  the  useless  burden 
of  standing  armies,  further  the  false  doctrines  in  medical 
science,  surgery,  vivisection  and  religion,  wrong  views 
and  institutions  with  regard  to  our  existence  problem  &c. 
This  wrong  and  unnatural  legislation  must  end.  All 
questions  will  be  answered  naturally,  not  nationally  but 
internationally.  The  new  legislation  must  of  course  be 
given  and  controlled  by  clearer-headed  people  than  the 
average  man  is  to-day.  The  propositions  in  this  book 
shall  only  lay  the  foundation  stone  for  the  solution 
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of  the  social  problem,  the  completion  will  certainly 
come  afterwards  by  degress. 

I know  that  the  propositions  contained  in  this 
work  cannot  be  realized  in  a few  years,  although  they 
entirely  coincide  with  the  laws  of  nature,  but  I must 
refer  man  in  such  strong  language  to  his  unnatural 
mode  of  living,  so  that  he  may,  by  degrees,  find  out  the 
right  way. 

The  reason  why  my  propositions  appear  to  most 
men  curious  and  impossible  to  be  carried  out,  is  because 
they  are  offensive  to  our  present  out  of  date  ideas,  or 
rather  because  they  are  one  generation  in  advance. 
These  propositions  will  not  however  appear  strange  to 
the  next  generation. 

If  we  carry  out  my  propositions,  everyone  would 

be  contented. 

All  attacks  on  the  proposals  in  this  book,  as  well 
as  all  unnatural  views  would  disappear.  The  latter 
ruin  every  sensible  idea  and  natural  institution.  My 
aim  should  not  be  reached  either  by  force  or  overthrow 
but  by  enlightenment. 

The  convinced  adherents  of  my  views  will,  by 
degrees,  teach  their  opponents  through  lectures  and 
discussions;  also  attempt  to  make  the  sensible  nature  of 
my  doctrine  clear  to  them.  They  will  also  soon  set  to 
work  with  the  legislation  and  make  our  mode  of  life 
slowly  but  surely  more  natural. 

How  is  it,  that  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  we 
make  we  are  not  happy? 

When  we  ask  ourselves,  how  is  it  that  a general 
well-being  ol  all  mankind — which  is  heartily  wished  for 
not  only  by  the  people  themselves,  but  also  by  every 
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ruler — is  so  difficult  to  obtain.  To  this  there  is  only 
one  answer,  and  that  is  in  spite  of  our  great  progress 
in  all  directions,  we  do  not  understand  how  to  make 
our  legislation  according  to  nature,  although  this  know- 
ledge is  the  most  necessary,  and  therein  lies  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  all  mankind  * 

Let  us  follow  for  example,  the  meetings  in  Par- 
liament, where  our  laws  are  made  and  changed. 

We  do  not  hear  a single  speech,  which  recommends 
the  laws  of  nature  as  the  best  adviser  in  all  questions 
Whether  conservative,  liberal,  or  socalist,  almost  every 
party  has  different  views  in  the  same  question,  but  none 
of  them  are  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature. 

Which  of  our  many  political  parties  is  the  correct  one? 

With  reference  to  the  politics  of  to-day,  we  can 
say  that  all  parties  are  earnestly  striving  to  lessen 
the  poverty  and  want  among  the  masses,  and  to  increase 
trade,  industry,  and  agriculture.  They  have  the 
wish  to  do  this,  but  at  present  its  completion  is  a 
very  long  way  off.  Neither  party  can  even  diminish 
let  alone  abolish  the  crime,  illness,  poverty  &c.,  and 
because  they  all  set  to  work  in  the  wrong  manner 
It  will  only  be  possible  to  put  a stop  to  misery,  poverty, 
and  ruin,  when  our  laws  and  institutions  become  more 
natural. 

To-day  the  political  parties  are  not  so  developed, 
that  they  naturally  regard  the  laws  of  nature  as  the 
only  true  foundation  of  their  legislation.  Therefore 
every  new  law  or  change  of  legislation  which  should 


* According  to  the  propositions  mentioned  in  this  book,  it 
will  be  better  not  only  for  the  higher  and  lower  classes  but  also 
for  the  rulers.  It  is  really  no  enviable  position  to  be  governor 
of  a land  'which  contains  so  many  discontented  people. 
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better  the  position  oft  the  people,  shows  its  cloven  foot 
more  or  less.  Only  when  our  lawgivers  form  their  laws 
according  to  nature’s  model,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak 
of  a legislation  which  will  make  all  men  happy.  Per- 
haps you  will  reproach  me  with  the  words.  “It  is  easier 
to  condemn  than  to  make  improvements”.  To  this  I 
reply.  Give  me  the  opportunity  and,  on  my  word  of 
honour,  I will  pave  the  way  for  a real  earthly  paradise, 
in  which  all  people  will  be  happy  and  contented.  If 
my  propositions  are  followed,  the  problem  of  existance 
and  the  cares  of  business,  to  say  nothing  of  illness, 
swindle  and  crime  will  in  the  course  of  time,  perhaps 
after  one  or  two  generations,  entirely  disappear.  I must 
have  however  full  power  in  every  way,  and  must  not 
be  overruled  by  any  of  the  present  so-called  wise  men 
or  influential  personages. 

I am  certain  that  a great  many  men  will  laugh 
at  the  natural  propositions  contained  in  this  book,  these 
men  will  not  be  able  to  retard  the  natural  progress  of 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand  one  will  find  men  enough 
who  will  not  smile,  but  who  will  believe  in  the  progress, 
which  is  made  to-day,  for  instance,  in  curing  diseases, 
and  in  the  care  of  the  health.  These  men  will  also 
comprehend,  that  by  the  above,  the  whole  of  mankind 
will  obtain  such  happiness  and  good  health,  of  which 
they  have  had  until  now  no  idea.  The  present,  and 
in  a greater  degree,  the  next  generation  will  consider 
my  natural  propositions  and  render  many  laws  more 
in  accord  with  nature. 

Is  this  present  so  difficult  problem  of  existence 

really  necessary? 

We  will  next  ask  ourselves,  is  the  present  so  diffi- 
cult problem  of  existence  which  occasions  many  men  so 
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much  care  and  sorrow  really  necessary?  Can  we  not 
remove  this  bane  of  mankind?  I reply:  Certainly.  When 
men  are  clear  on  the  point,  that  they  must  arrange 
everything  entirely  according  to  the  decree  of  nature, 
and  then  the  unnatural  institutions,  together  with  the 
cares  of  life  will  soon  disappear  from  the  earth. 

The  fact  that  every  man,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rich  people,  who  have  had  happiness  thrown  in  their 
lap,  must  work  for  his  daily  food  and  drink  is  most 
galling  to  mankind.  From  this  unnatural  compulsion 
come  the  millions  of  evils  which  torment  us.  The  above 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  sorrow  and  care  as  well  as  the 
swindle,  theft,  murder,  and  suicide,  which  darken  the 
lives  of  men  and  women.  All  this  misery,  unhappiness 
and  ruin  must  and  will  remain  among  mankind  till 
that  unn natural  institution,  which  compels  every  man 
to  light  for  his  daily  bread,  has  disappeared. 

Three-quarters  of  all  earthly  cares  which  oppress 
mankind,  and  three-quarters  of  all  crime  and  ruin  can 
be  put  down  to  it.  Only  a race,  completely  blind  to 
the  consequences,  could  create  such  a life,  and  lead  it 
for  thousands  of  years.  Now  that  men  become  more 
and  more  enlightened,  and  know  the  laws  of  nature, 
this  awful  confusion  will  come  to  an  end,  and  man’s 
daily  bread  will  be  assured  him  for  his  whole  life, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  divine  laws  of  nature. 
In  this  respect  man  is  far  behind  the  free  animal, 
which  is  led  by  its  instinct  to  find  its  food.  May  God 
grant  that  our  sensible  solution  of  the  existence  problem 
will  soon  become  acknowledged,  so  that  we  may  escape 
the  ruin,  which  threatens  us  always  more  and  more. 

According  to  the  divine  intention  the  existence  of  all 
men  shall  be  assured  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Every  man  and  every  animal  has  this  right.  The  latter 
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finds  his  daily  bread  almost  without  trouble,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  so  long  as  they  are  not  frustrated  by  the 
civilization  of  man,  which  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  animals  living  in  captivity. 

You  will  find  in  Chapter  2,  the  right  way  to  obtain 
an  existence  without  care.  Men  must  be  fed;  in  civilized 
lands  they  cannot  longer  be  allowed  to  hunger.  From 
this  we  must  understand,  that  when  there  is  no  work 
and  no  wages,  the  rich  people  must  find  work  for  and 
feed  the  poor,  as  the  middle  class  is  becoming  daily 
smaller  and  smaller  they  will  be  unable  to  help 
the  poor  much  longer.  The  rich  people  will  also  soon 
become  discontented  if  the  whole  burden  will  be  thrown 
on  their  shoulders  and  it  is  only  one  step  farther  till 
the  daily  bread  of  mankind  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
state  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  as  the  divine  laws 
of  nature  demand. 

As  we  see  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  all  private 
undertakings,  and  private  speculation  must  cease,  as 
well  as  all  manipulation  of  ground  for  profit.  All  land 
must  become  the  property  of  the  state,  and  must  be 
managed  by  it,  so  that  enough  food  and  drink  can  be 
raised  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  people.  Every  one 
will  then  work  gladly  for  the  state,  because  it  ensures 
him  an  existence  without  a care  for  his  whole  life  and 
because  he  will  only  be  obliged  to  work  about  three 
hours  daily. 

By  putting  aside  much  of  the  present  unnecessary 
work  (see  Chapter  2),  and  by  using  all  the  best  machines 
in  place  of  hand-labour,  a short  work  time  of  about 
three  hours  daily  would  be  amply  sufficient.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  could  be  employed  in  walking, 
swimming,  jumping,  dancing,  singing,  gymnastics,  &c.,  and 
in  winter  in  skating,  sledging,  and  so  on.  Such  a variety 
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of  work  with  so  much  pleasure  would  make  man’s  exi- 
stence worthy  of  himself,  as  it  was  intended  by  nature 
from  the  beginning. 

Mankind  must  have  much  joy;  joy  is  a divine  spark. 

All  mankind  will  be  much  happier  and  more  cheerful 
than  they  are  to-day  when  they  will  be  relieved  of  so 
much  care,  worry  and  pain.  It  is  an  offense  against 
divine  law,  that  so  many  men  have  so  little  joy  and 
amusement.  The  earth  was  in  a certain  degree  only 
created  for  man,  to  enjoy  himself,  and  make  progress 
that  is,  to  become  more  noble,  more  sensible  and  more 
like  God.  For  further  details  see  chapter  “Keligion”. 

Schiller  speaks  in  one  of  his  poems  of  joy  as  a 
divine  spark.  We  should  therefore  have  as  much  joy 
as  possible.  If  we  strickly  follow  the  instructions  of 
nature,  all  men  would  enjoy  this  costly  gift. 

If  we  however  only  despise  the  laws  of  nature,  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  that  men  have  to  suffer  so  much 
care,  sorrow,  pain,  &c.  instead  of  happiness  and  joy. 
A further  explication  of  the  fact  that  mankind  has  so 
little  joy  will  be  given  later. 

Men  should  also  begin  to  prefer  natural  enjoyments. 

It  is  natural  that  when  by  degrees  the  life  of  man 
has  become  more  natural  his  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
will  become  more  natural  too.  Men  will  then  reduce 
the  heavily  laden  tables,  one  finds  so  often  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  on  which  are  the  many  irritating 
and  highly  spiced  foods  as  well  as  strong  wine,  beer, 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  brandy,  whisky,  &c.  A simple  fare 
gives  more  enjoyment  to  the  man  who  lives  in  accordance 
to  nature,  than  a feast  of  piquant  and  highly  flavoured  food. 

One  will  only  eat  when  one  is  really  hungry,  which 
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rich  people  hardly  ever  are,  as  their  taste  has  become 
dulled,  and  their  appetites  only  become  excited  by  irri- 
tating and  highly  spiced  dishes. 

Even  many  rich  people  are  to-day  discontented. 

One  must  not  think,  that  those  rich  people,  who 
do  no  useful  work  and  who  always  eat  the  most  highly 
seasoned  food  enjoy  it  more  than  the  poor  man  or  the 
workman  does  his  homely  fare.  It  is  because  the  workman 
has  not  irritated  his  stomach  too  much  with  piquant  food 
or  drink,  and  because  he  has  much  exercise  and  seldom  eats 
when  he  is  not  hungry,  where,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rich  man  does  often  nothing  the  whole  day,  and  by 
often  eating  highly  seasoned  food  accustoms  his  palate 
to  it,  so  that  he  has  no  more  enjoyment  from  his 
luxuries  than  the  workman  has  from  his  simple  fare. 
Human  nature  becomes  accustomed  to  everything  and 
by  eating  very  irritating  food,  too  often  the  sense  of 
taste  becomes  dulled.  The  more  seldom  one  has  an 
enjoyment,  and  the  more  hungry  one  is  when  one  eats 
the  greater  is  the  enjoyment.  The  same  applies  to 
many  other  things. 

A life  of  luxury,  although  every  wish  is  fulfilled, 
is  for  many  rich  and  aristocratic  ladies  and  gentlemen 
very  tedious  and  joyless,  as  the  many  examples 
prove.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  Habit.  Many 
distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen  find  the  most  enviable 
position  much  too  dull,  they  are  always  looking  for 
other  enjoyments  and  pleasures  until  they  arrive  at 
the  end  of  their  useless  and  debauched  life;  but  they 
have  neither  become  contented  nor  glad.  They  strive 
to  find  always  something  better.  Do  you  know  why 
these  rich  and  often  envied  people  are  never  quite 
contented  in  their  position?  Because  they  only  give 
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themselves  up  to  unnatural  enjoyments,  and  can  find 
no  satisfaction  in  the  highest  and  most  natural  pleasures. 
We  should  hear  more  of  the  complaints  and  discontent 
among  the  rich,  if  they  were  not  obliged  to  consider 
the  other  classes  and  their  still  harder  lot. 

Many  a diligent  and  contented  workman  might  be 
really  envied  by  these  pleasure-seeking  people,  whose 
lot  is  often  so  insupportable,  that  it  leads  to,  suicide. 
Painful  and  long  illnesses  also  make  the  lotof  such 
people  unbearable,  and  these  on  account  of  their 
luxuriant  way  of  living  are  unavoidable. 

Work  is  a natural  necessity  for  mankind. 

Work  and  activity  is  a natural  requirement  for 
every  man.  Even  every  child  requires  activity.  The 
reason  why  so  many  people  do  not  care  for  work,  is 
because  the  kind  of  work  and  monotony  of  it,  do  not 
agree  with  them.  Everyone  should  be  employed  according 
to  his  capabilities,  he  would  then  not  only  like  his 
work,  but  would  also  be  happy  in  it.  Work  is  healthy, 
health  brings  beauty,  happiness,  and  contentment. 
Health  and  beauty  are  the  reward  of  a life,  spent  in 
wise  work. 

When  men  receive  suitable  work  and  only  require 
to  work  some  hours  a day,  then  there  will  scarcely  be 
any  more  lazy  people. 

In  every  child  slumbers  a desire  for  knowledge, 
and  a sense  for  activity  which  impels  him  to  learning 
and  occupation.  Laziness  or  indolence  in  children  is 
generally  caused  by  the  work  that  is  given  them,  or 
the  onesided  exaggerated  learning  not  suiting  them, 
and  in  consequence  their  minds  become  duller  instead 
of  brighter. 

Too  much  mental  work  for  children — especially 
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school  work  is,  as  already  mentioned,  a cruelty  and 
should  be  abolished.  Mental  over  exertion  creates 
disinclination  and  vexation  and  can  even  be  the  cause 
of  illness  and  disease;  on  the  contrary  a wise  change 
of  work  and  play  brings  to  the  child  happiness, 
contentment,  health,  and  beauty. 

The  industrious  man  is  much  more  contented  than 
he  who  does  nothing  the  whole  day,  consequently 
activity  and  work  are  necessary  for  the  man  if  he 
wishes  to  be  happy.  On  account  of  their  idleness  rich 
people  do  not  feel  that  charm,  which  the  change  from 
work  to  pleasure  offers  us. 

The  schools  for  the  people  must  be  the  same  for 
all  children,  and  there  must  be  no  unnecessary 

learning. 

The  schools  for  the  people  must  be  the  same  for 
all  children  as  well  as  the  technical  and  higher  schools. 
The  present  much  unnecessary  knowledge,  which  tortures 
the  pupil,  over-excites  him  and  makes  him  nervous  and 
ill  will  be  given  up  in  the  future,  in  the  place  of  more- 
necessary  subjects.  We  shall,  as  already  indicated 
by  degrees  replace  our  present  handwriting,  which  is 
no  longer  sufficient  for  our  wants,  by  a good  method 
of  shorthand*  and  avoid  the  learning  of  foreign  languages, 
for  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  nations 

* How  troublesome  it  is  for  children  to  learn  the  present 
orthography.  How  much  they  are  burdened  with  this  unnecessary 
branch  of  knowledge.  If  we  could  only  introduce  the  best  and 
most  complete  system  of  shorthand  as  international  handwiting, 
we  could  perhaps  dispense  with  orthography  alltogether.  It  is 
hardly  credible,  although  shorthan  dis  a most  necessary  subject — 
certainly  the  most  practical  method  of  writing,  and  has  been  known 
ten  years  already,  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  intro- 
duce it  into  our  schools. 
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makes  a common  language  and  hand  writing  a necessity, 
see  Chapter  2.  In  all  subjects  much  knowledge  will 
be  laid  aside,  which  the  pupil  only  learns  either  because 
it  is  the  custom  to  do  so  or  in  order  to  pass  an  exa- 
mination, and  naturally  forgets  in  a very  short  time 

We  should  learn  instead  of  these  unnecessary  and 
useless  subjects,  other  things  which  are  much  more 
useful,  for  instance,  care  of  the  health,  and  method  of 
cure.  We  should  also  learn  more  of  the  construction 
of  the  human  body,  its  parts  and  their  functions,  more 
of  the  hardening  of  the  human  body  and  the  necessary 
exercise  for  mankind,  &c.  We  must  also  be  taught  of 
the  noxiousness  of  much  food  and  drink,  especially  of 
brandy,  strong  beer,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  &c. 

During  the  first  years  of  school  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  child  interested  to  have  a great 
diversity  of  subjects,  it  is  also  necessary  that  a great 
part  of  the  teaching  takes  place  in  the  form  of  excursions, 
for  when  a child  must  remain  sitting  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  is  harmful  both  for  body  and  soul. 

All  men  must  have  the  same  interests;  this  can 
only  be  attained  when  all  land  becomes  international. 

No  party  should  propose  a thorough  reform  of  the 
present  unnatural  institutions,  it  they  cannot  realize 
and  explain  the  objects  of  their  proposals,  and  therefore 
are  able  to  gauge  beforehand  to  a certain  extent  the 
results  of  their  proposals.  My  programme,  which  aims 
at  attaining  a sensible  mode  of  life  for  the  community, 
gives  clear  particulars  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  also 
gives  the  final  result  coming  to  bear  upon  the  solution 
of  the  social  question. 

As  we  are  all  children  of  God,  we  must  all 
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naturally  have  the  same  interests,  and  because  the  pur- 
pose of  this  book  is  to  solve  the  social  problem  we  can 
only  look  at  the  matter  in  an  international  light.  All 
other  thoughts  and  way  of  dealing  are  wrong  and  offend 
against  God’s  wise  laws  of  nature.  It  is  advisable  for 
all  men  and  especially  all  legislators  and  influential 
persons  and  more  especially  princes  to  observe  their 
national  interests  in  an  international  light.  Those  rulers 
and  lawgivers,  who  prevail  on  themselves  to  put  their 
national  interests  among  the  international  would  make 
themselves  a name  in  the  history  of  the  world.  By 
degrees  every  man,  be  he  peasant  or  be  he  peer  must 
agree  that  the  happiness  and  health  of  all  mankind  is 
only  to  be  achieved  on  international  land.  Every  man 
will  soon  put  his  hand  to  the  work  of  bringing  the 
great  idea  in  hand  to  completion.  Thus  everything 
that  is  “national”  will  sooner  or  later  disappear  as  old 
fashioned  and  unsuitable,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  out- 
of-date  political  parties  to  retain  it,  for  internationality 
and  her  laws  are  the  future  rulers  of  the  earth;  any 
other  solution  of  the  problem  is  impossible. 

Banish  therefore  your  national  way  of  thinking, 
and  observe  things  only  from  an  international  standpoint. 

I have,  by  chance,  the  sermon  before  me  which 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon  preached  to  the  King  of  England 
and  the  German  Emperor,  during  the  visit  of  the  latter 
to  England.  A passage  in  the  sermon  runs  as  follows. 
“I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  when  all 
differences  between  the  nations  disappear  and  when  all 
mankind  will  live  together  in  good  fellowship.” 

That  is  for  the  present  enough  said  by  such  a 
preacher  and  before  such  influential  personages.  We 
see  from  this  that  even  the  higher  circles  think  more 
and  more  internationally. 
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The  fact  may  be  also  added  to  the  above  thoughts,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  states  are  as  good  men  as 
we  are.  The  greater  part  think  justly  and  are  peace- 
fully inclined.  It  is  generally  only  newspapers,  and 
influential  and  interested  men,  who  incite  the  nations 
to  war.  I know,  for  instance,  Austrians,  Russians,  French- 
men, and  Englishmen,  (in  the  last  two  states  I have 
even  a branch  business)  and  I find  none  of  them  so 
unfriendly  as  so  many  of  us  believe. 

It  is  every  day  easier  to  see  that  we  are  on 

the  wrong*  road. 

He,  who  cannot  rise  above  our  present  unnatural 
institutions,  which  we  have  in  almost  everything,  and 
in  spite  of  their  character  finds  them  correct,  should 
not  pretend  to  judge  the  propositions  of  this  book,  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  laws  of  nature.  He  should  rather 
study  the  laws  of  nature  a little,  and  compare  their 
hints  with  our  present  institutions.  Attention  is  called 
to  page  6 and  the  statements  made  thereon.  Many  a 
man  might  then  change  his  mind  if  he  has  not  already 
become  quite  fanatical  in  his  approval  of  the  present 
unnatural  conditions  of  life,  and  considers  every  other 
to  be  worse  than  his  own,  and  therefore  attacks  it 
on  principle. 

It  would  be  really  very  astonishing  if  anyone,  who 
strives  to  improve  the  position  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  to  introduce  an  existence  without  care  for  all  men, 
does  not  agree  with  my  propositions,  whose  aim  is  to 
secure  for  mankind  a good  means  of  existence  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

A more  natural  way  of  living  will  in  spite  of  the 
enemies  of  progress  find  its  way  into  our  lives,  for  on 
account  of  the  great  strides  we  have  made,  and  more- 
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over  will  make,  our  present  institutions  and  unnatural 
mode  of  living  will  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  their 
place.  I tell  you  plainly,  that  all  the  unhappiness  and 
ruin,  which  is  caused  by  our  wandering  from  the  paths 
of  nature,  will  continue  to  torture  us  till  we  return  to 
her  and  model  our  legislation  on  her  laws. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  in  order  to  follow  nature, 
the  more  we  return  to  her  in  our  way  of  thinking,  the 
more  our  legislation  will  be  affected. 

Man’s  brain  has  become  more  educated,  and  naturally 
takes  a more  natural  view  of  things. 

The  thought  continually  returns  to  us  that  we  are 
on  the  wrong  road,  and  that  we  are  ourselves  the  cause 
of  all  the  misery.  The  fact  has  slowly  dawned  upon 
us,  that  in  order  to  evade  the  present  sorrow  and  ruin, 
we  must  return  more  to  nature  in  all  things,  and  model 
our  lives  upon  her  laws. 

We  have  already  begun  to  take  a new  view  of  the 

world. 

The  proof  that  we  have  begun  to  take  a new 
view  of  the  world,  which  fights  against  all  unnatural 
institutions,  is  the  sudden  change  of  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  method  of  curing  sick  persons,  and  the  care  of 
the  health.  In  the  same  way  we  shall  change  in  other 
things  from  the  unnatural  to  the  natural,  for  instance, 
in  the  land  question,  trade  and  industry,  school  work, 
justice,  military  affairs,  religion  and  so  on,  and  above 
all  in  the  existence  problem  for  mankind  in  order  to 
remove  the  unnecessary  care,  misery,  and  want,  which 
it  causes  us,  so  that  love,  equality,  &c.  may  come  into 
the  homes.  We  are  on  the  road  to  reform,  and  cannot 
be  influenced,  by  political  parties,  rulers,  &c. 
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It  is  astonishing*,  that  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to 
mankind  to  solve  the  social  question  by  the  help  of 

the  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  introduce  a legislation  and 
way  of  living,  according  to  nature.  The  existence 
of  every  man,  as  I have  already  remarked,  must  be 
secured  him  by  the  state  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
There  is  no  more  important  question  for  mankind  to 
answer  than  this.  It  is  surprising  that  no  one  has  tried 
to  find  a solution  of  the  social  problem  by  help  of 
natural  principles.  By  the  great  progress  we  have 
made  in  all  things  we  must  know  that  this  question  is 
no  more  to  be  avoided.  Every  one  must  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  our  present  institutions  are  for  the 
most  part  not  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  therefore 
wrong,  and  that  they  have  brought  ever-increasing  misery 
on  to  the  earth.  I remind  you  of  dishonest  bankruptcy, 
theft,  &c.  and  also  of  the  poverty  and  want  of  work, 
which  is  spreading  daily.  I also  call  your  attention  to 
the  many  diseases  we  have  to-day,  and  above  all  to 
the  increasing  number  of  lunaties.  A hundred  years 
ago  there  was  a much  smaller  per  cent  age  than  now 
and  if  thing  state  of  things  continues  for  five  hundred  years 
the  world  will  become  a lunatic  asylum. 

These  unfortunate  people  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  product  of  our  unnatural  institutions.  The 
numbers  of  these  ‘Victims  of  civilization”  would  become 
much  smaller  if  we  had  sensible  laws. 

Surely  the  art  of  healing  by  nature  with  its  various 
branches,  will,  in  50  years  almost  if  not  quite  supplant 
the  cure  by  medicine,  which  is  more  than  2000  years 
old.  The  enormous  progress  of  the  former  during  the 
last  10  years  warrants  this  statement.  Even  as  surely 
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will  a natural  mode  of  living  more  and  more  supplant 
tlie  unnatural  laws,  and  old-fashioned  views  and  in- 
stitutions; as  already  mentioned,  the  great  progress 
which  the  human  race  has  made  in  every  sphere  of 
life  vouchsafes  it. 

When  we  are  so  far  advanced,  that  men  are  not 
always  one  against  the  other,  but  one  for  the  other, 
and  represent  the  same  interests,  it  will  be  the  first 
step  to  a sensible  mode  of  living  and  to  a happy 
existence  for  all  mankind.  Then  there  would  soon  be 
an  end  of  the  heavy  burdens,  which  are  so  oppressing  us. 

Men  act  contrary  to  nature,  the  animals  do  not. 

We  men,  on  whom  God  has  bestowed  both  sense 
and  understanding  often  act  senselessly  and  not-according 
to  nature,  while  on  the  contrary,  the  animals  who  possess 
no  understanding  besides  their  instinct  do  not.  We 
therefore  abuse  our  understanding.  Our  Creator  endowed 
us  with  this  gift,  to  sharpen  our  instinct  and  to  make 
us  act  more  surely  and  sensibly.  What  do  we  do? 
We  use  our  sense  and  understanding  to  destroy  the 
instinct,  which  should  lead  every  man  as  well  as  animal 
rightly.  We  therefore  destroy  at  the  same  time  our 
happiness  and  our  existence. 

It  almost  appears  to  me  as  if  our  understanding, 
this  wonderful  gift  of  God,  which  mankind  possesses 
in  a much  higher  degree  than  the  animals  had  plunged 
us  into  misery  and  ruin;  for  no  species  of  animals,  has 
so  many  ailments,  or  has  to  bear  so  much  pain,  or  is 
so  unhappy  as  a man.  Do  you  know,  dear  Reader,  the 
cause  of  this?  The  animal,  as  already  mentioned,  not 
endowed  with  understanding  allows  itself  to  be  led  by 
its  instinct,  the  modern  man  however  by  his  modern 
understanding.  We  have  therefore  by  our  understanding 
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scattered  the  laws  of  nature  to  the  winds,  instead  of 
founding  our  earthly  legislation  upon  them.  The  result 
is  the  abundance  of  our  present  misery. 

Had  mankind  internationally  despised  the  divine 
laws,  and  brought  all  the  sorrow  on  themselves,  it  would 
merit  the  heaviest  punishment.  But  this  has  been  caused 
by  stupidity  and  ignorance.  Only  this  circumstance 
can  somewhat  palliate  the  greatest  of  all  sins. 

The  aid-fashioned  customs  are  no  more  adopted 
without  first  being  examined. 

Already  many  of  our  thinkers  no  longer  adopt  the 
old-fashioned  customs  and  unnatural  institutions  without 
first  examining  them,  as  for  instance,  cure  by  medicine, 
the  present  difficult  existence  problem,  the  stupidities 
of  fashion,  and  other  injurious  influences,  war,  wrong 
religious  views,  old-fashioned  biblical  traditions,  and 
so  on.  Much  has  been  refuted  by  our  present  great 
progress  in  science. 

We  no  longer  imitate  such  things  blindly  as  our 
forefathers  did.  Every- thing  is  examined  much  more 
exactly  than  formerly  and  much  is  found  old-fashioned 
and  entirely  insufficient  for  the  present  state  of  science 
and  education,  and  is  consequently  cast  aside.  For 
this  reason  we  find  to-day  the  great  fight  for  im- 
provement in  almost  every  sphere  of  life. 

Not  alone  in  the  aforementioned  spheres  do  we 
offend  against  nature,  but  also,  as  has  been  several 
times  mentioned,  in  the  fact  that  comparatively  few 
people  spend  a life  without  care.  But  nature  has 
not  intended  it  so.  Men  however  think  themselves  too 
clever  to  follow  the  hints  of  nature,  and  at  last  we 
have  achieved  instead  of  childish  joy  and  days  spent 
without  worry,  a life  full  of  misery,  sickness  and  want. 
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We  have  now  happily  found  the  way  that  leads 
to  light.  That  shows,  that  we  again  allow  nature  to 
have  weight  in  some  things. 

The  most  men  have  much  too  little  pleasure. 

If  someone  asks,  do  the  men  of  to-day  take  part 
in  all  the  enjoyments  and  amusements  which  Mother 
Nature  offers  us  in  such  abundance?  we  must  reply: 
unfortunately  not.  Adults  have,  for  instance,  hardly 
any  other  than  artificial  pleasures.  These  have  much 
less  charm  than  those  we  find  in  the  free  nature  of 
God.  The  greatest  joys  and  most  healthy  pleasures 
one  can  only  find  in  the  open  air  and  among  merry 
people  of  both  sexes.  The  adults  as  well  as  the  children 
must  take  part  in  all  out-door  games;  for  example; 
jumping,  dancing,  and  singing,  swimming,  and  so  on. 
Look  at  our  children  during  their  games;  how  their 
eyes  sparkle  for  joy!  no-one  would  believe  how  people, 
grown-up  as  well  as  children,  in  consequence  of  our 
“too-civilized”  condition  and  of  the  stupid  idea  that  it 
does  not  look  well  for  grown  up  people,  lose  so  many 
pleasures  in  the  open  air.  We  scarcely  take  part  in 
10°/o  of  the  pleasures,  which  Nature  offers  us. 

Thus  all  people,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  have 
much  too  little  pleasure.  When  to-day  for  instance, 
the  better  classes  go  to  the  Theatre  or  to  a Concert 
or  to  friends  to  pass  a few  hours,  that  is  all  the  plea- 
sure, if  one  can  call  it  such,  they  have  for  some  days, 
and  then  the  fatiguing  work,  or  with  people  who  do 
nothing,  the  “ennui”  begins  again.  It  is  known  that 
the  workmen  have  only  pleasure  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. We  hardly  know  a really  charming  and  plea- 
sure-offering relaxation  from  the  daily  work,  such  as 
nature  has  guaranteed  us.  The  laws  of  nature  have 
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provided  for  everything,  and  have  even  given  some  men 
a gay  and  lively  character.  These  cheerful  persons 
should  especially  take  part  in  all  amusements  to  make 
mankind  glad  and  to  offer  him  pleasant  conversation, 
as  they  are  especially  endowed  by  God  with  these 
gifts,  and  are  able  to  contribute  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  all  people,  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  natural  plea- 
sures never  lose  their  charm  while  on  the  contrary 
the  modern  artificial  pleasures  cloy  especially  when  too 
often  indulged  in. 

The  next  generation,  when  it  has  introduced  the 
propositions  contained  in  this  book,  will  find  it  necessary 
to  carefully  consider  the  right  change  from  pleasure 
to  work,  and  from  work  to  pleasure,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  result. 

There  are  many  people  to-day,  who  have  much  too 
much  artificial  pleasure  and  time  for  laziness,  others 
have  on  the  contrary  much  too  long  working  hours. 
Both  cloy,  so  that  even  the  finest  artificial  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  scarcely  charm  these  pleasure-seeking 
people.  There  are  cases  enough,  where  rich  people, 
though  always  doing  nothing,  find  the  world  very 
tedious,  and  in  consequence  of  their  many  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  become  tired  of  life,  and  from  this  cause, 
as  already  mentioned,  even  commit  suicide. 

When  we  have  arranged  our  earthly  prosperity, 
and  removed  the  great  care,  sorrow,  and  want  which 
oppress  us,  we  could  execute  the  second  step  success- 
fully, and  obtain  our  inner  happiness  and  contentment 
of  mind.  We  could  then  really  prepare  ourselves  for 
everlasting  life.  On  account  of  the  many  earthly  cares 
which  inflict  mankind,  all  endeavours  in  this  direction 
are  frustrated, 
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If  men  allow  themselves  to  be  led  along  an 
unnatural  path,  they  will  also  allow  themselves  to 
be  led  back  to  the  natural  path  again. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  mankind  in  course  of  time 
will  accept  my  natural  proposals.  When  men  allow 
themselves  through  ignorance  to  be  led  along  unnatural 
paths,  which  lead  them  to  misery  and  ruin,  they  will 
certainly,  when  enlightened,  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
back  to  the  natural  paths,  which  offer  them  happiness, 
peace,  and  prosperity. 

Happiness  and  joy  guarantee  health  and  a long 
life,  care  and  worry  however  the  opposite.  We  must 
therefore  make  known  to  mankind,  that  God  has  given 
us  a paradise  with  our  earth.  He  who  asserts  the  con- 
trary is  a godless  man. 

Many  of  our  present  laws  and  institutions  which 
are  dear  and  holy  to  us,  and  which  appear  faultless 
will  be  cast  aside  by  our  descendants  and  condemned 
as  was  the  Inquisition  of  the  middle  ages. 

Dear  Reader,  if  your  unnatural  views,  which  you 
have  obtained  from  the  present  state  of  things  do  not 
permit  you  to  regard  my  natural  proposals  as  correct, 
I would  advise  you  to  reckon  yourself  among  the  minor- 
ity. The  minority  must  in  every  case  give  way,  al- 
though they  think  themselves  in  the  right.  I beg  you, 
dear  Reader,  to  overcome  your  prejudices  and  to  join 
the  majority. 

My  proposals  originate  in  nature  and  in  the  laws 
of  God,  and  are  for  the  good  of  mankind;  a struggle 
against  them  would  be  hopeless,  as  they  must  be  vic- 
torious in  the  end. 
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The  battle  of  life  is  becoming  day  by  day  more 
difficult,  and  most  men,  especially  the  workmen  and 
the  middle  classes  strive,  and  rightly  too,  to  better  their 
position;  but  on  account  of  our  unnatural  mode  of  life 
it  becomes  always  more  difficult.  This  lies  clearly  before 
us  and  can  be  easily  proved.  We  may  say  that  the 
present  crisis  in  business,  is  the  worst  of  all.* 

There  are  demons,  against  which,  the  millions 
wage  a deadly  struggle  without  being  able  to  account  for 
the  state  of  things.  In  all  spheres  this  nightmare  makes 
itself  felt.  Trade,  industry  and  agriculture,  as  well  as 
the  artisan,  artist  and  professional  man  feel  it  with 
few  exceptions.  The  rule  of  capitalism,  which  we  used 
to  praise,  is  especially  a nightmare.  The  single  enter- 
prising man  is  to-day  as  powerless  against  this  system 
of  capitalism  as  the  single  workman.  He  can  only 
follow  his  better  feelings  within  the  modest  bounds  of 
his  own  heart.  If  he  exceeds  these,  he  will  be  mer- 
cilessly crushed  by  the  force  of  the  system.  The  enor- 
mous strength  of  this  rule  of  capital,  which  weakend 
the  nations  with  its  poisonous  breath,  is  no  work  of 
God.  He,  who  maintains  this,  must  be  very  primitive. 

It  is  the  result  of  dancing  round  the  golden  calf, 
the  result  of  egotism,  and  of  forgetting  God.  The  man 
who  says  that  such  things  are  the  wish  of  God,  is  the 
enemy  of  mankind  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  therefore  high  time,  that  we  strove  to  obtain 
a sensible  and  natural  legislation  and  mode  of  life  with 
the  means  at  our  command.  All  the  world  is  clamouring 
for  a happy  present  and  future.  I can  only  guarantee 
both  by  strictly  following  the  laws  of  nature.  Why 


* Trade  has  never  been  so  bad  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.  It  appears  as  if  the  crisis  is  becoming  always  worse. 
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are  people  so  against  my  proposals?  The  programme 
by  means  of  which,  dear  Reader,  mankind  can  become 
happier  and  more  contented  and  can  live  on  the  earth 
without  sorrow  or  care,  is  contained  in  this  book.  When 
will  mankind  be  far  enough  advanced  to  tread  the 
only  possible  and  sensible  path?  Let  us  hope  it  will 
not  be  long. 

Not  one  of  the  present  political  parties  can  make 

thorough  improvement. 

All  workmen  and  the  other  classes  stand  either 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Social-Democratic  or  of  other 
parties  and  seek  there  to  better  their  position  in  life, — 
unfortunately  in  vain.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  party 
is  in  a position  to  help  the  sufferers,  because  none  of 
the  parties  make  the  attempt  in  the  right  way.  They 
all  wish  to  remain  true  to  the  present  old  and  un- 
natural laws,  and  only  partially  to  alter  them.  This 
is  like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  An  entire 
reformation  of  the  legislation  is  necessary,  which  would 
make  every  law  in  accordance  with  those  of  nature. 

The  laws  of  nature  teach  the  same  rights  for  all 
and  to  love  one’s  neighbour  as  oneself. 

What  do  the  laws  of  nature  teach?  Firstly  they  teach 
the  same  rights  for  all.  Each  man  must  have  exactly 
the  same  rights  as  another,  with  regard  to  food  drink 
and  occupation  and  also  to  pleasures  and  enjo}nnents. 
From  this  it  is  clearly  to  be  understood  that  one  man 
must  not  be  rich  and  the  other  poor.  No  one  has  ever 
brought  anything  on  to  the  earth,  and  no  one  can  take 
anything  away  with  him.  No  one  has  either  a right 
to  riches,  when  his  fellow  men  suffer  poverty,  suppression, 
and  want.  Moreover  men  must  love  one  another  as 
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brothers;  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness 
must  at  once  disappear.  Nature  has  determined  that 
we  should  look  after  our  health  and  not  go  through 
life  with  a body  wasted  by  disease  and  die  an  early 
death — we  might  say,  “life  is  only  one  long  illness  from 
which  death  only  releases  us,’’ — but  we  should  live  a 
healthy  and  happy  life,  and  die  at  last  from  old  age. 
We  must  not  kill  ourselves  by  our  wrong  mode  of  life. 
If  man  dies  a natural  death,  viz:  from  old  age,  the  fear 
of  death  would  disappear  and  he  looks  his  end  quietly 
in  the  face,  particularly  when  he  has  so  bettered  him- 
self to  be  sure  that  a better  life  awaits  him  herafter. 

God  shows  us  in  his  laws  of  nature  that  there  is 
equal  right  among  the  animals.  The  fishes,  birds,  and 
insects  as  well  as  the  higher  mammals,  who  live  in 
freedom,  have  the  same  right  with  regard  to  their  food. 
It  should  be  exactly  the  same  with  us  men,  for  nature 
hath  willed  it  so. 

I must  mention,  that  every  one  who  lives  in  towns 
among  the  closely  thronged  masses  of  people  cannot 
take  away  his  food  and  drink,  where  he  finds  it.  The 
sensible  man  must  solve  the  problem  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  viz:  that  every  one  must  receive  so  much 
money  from  the  state  to  meet  the  expenses  of  life  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave;  thus,  the  man  has  his  food 
and  drink,  without  being  obliged  to  struggle  for  it. 
It  is  quite  the  opposite  with  our  unnatural  legislation, 
which  has  brought  so  much  ruin  upon  mankind. 

Through  our  unnatural  mode  of  living  we  have 
greatly  shortened  our  span  of  life. 

Our  rapid  life  and  death,  the  sufferings  of  mankind, 
the  social  misery,  and  the  fact,  that  everything  is  so 
wonderfully  arranged  for  the  animals,  show  us  plainly 
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our  unnatural  mode  of  living  and  account  for  our  early 
deaths.  Many  animals  such  as  the  eagles,  swans,  fishes, 
stags  reach  the  age  of  300  years,  crocodiles  and  snakes 
500  years,  while  a white  elephant  of  the  King  of  Siam 
was  700  years  old.  The  tortoise  is  even  called  the 
“ thousand  years”  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  certainly  his 
own  fault,  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  Glod  that  man, 
the  head  creation,  does  not,  on  the  average,  reach  the 
age  of  40  years,  particularly  because  it  has  been  proved 
that  men  formerly  attained  a much  greater  age. 

The  battle  of*  life. 

It  has  long  been  proved,  that  through  the  wearying 
battle  of  life,  the  moral  firmness  of  man  is  easily  lost. 
It  was  the  custom  among  our  fore-fathers,  that  every 
man  should  fight  for  his  own  existence;  this  is  for  our 
enlightened  age  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  times. 
A generation,  so  far  advanced  as  ours  requires  more 
sensible  and  more  natural  and  not  such  barbarous  laws. 
The  removal  of  these  old-fashioned  traditions  would 
mean  the  greatest  progress  to  our  nation.  The  laws 
are,  as  already  mentioned,  no  longer  sufficient  for  our 
advanced  times.  It  is  natural  that  we  must  work  as 
I have  especially  explained  in  a former  passage;  but 
not  in  the  toilsome  and  unhealty  manner  as,  for  instance 
the  workman  of  to-day  ten  hours  or  more  daily  in  un- 
healthy atmosphere  and  often  under  very  hard  conditions. 
One  should  think  that  our  workmen  are  glad  when 
they  can  work  10  hours  a day  and  more  so  that  they 
can  keep  themselves  and  family. 

One  would  think  it  would  be  sacrifice  enough,  if 
our  workmen  wished  to  work  so  long.  But  no,  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  our  present  unnatural  mode  of  living; 
the  chief  thing,  in  these  hard  times,  is  to  get  work  all. 
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There  are  enough  people  out  of  work  who  would 
be  happy  enough,  if  they  could  work  10  or  12  hours 
a day.  From  this  we  can  clearly  see  how  low  men 
have  sunk  through  the  present  unnatural  institutions. 
This  is  indeed  no  fine  state  of  things. 

Legislators  and  experts. 

It  is  the  cause  of  many  evils,  that  the  opinion  is 
the  experts  know  everything  and  that  we  must  implicitly 
believe  them.  By  this  word  I understand  lawgivers, 
clergy,  medical  men,  &c.  These  so  called  experts  do 
not  merit  half  the  trust,  which  the  people  place  in 
them.  We  have  to-day  the  “expert”  epidemic.  Men 
think  they  can  learn  everything  in  the  universities  and 
schools.  This  is  however  a false  conclusion.  What  is 
right,  sensible,  and  natural,  in  other  words,  wisdom, 
cannot  be  learned  in  schools,  but  only  from  the  book  of 
nature,  viz:  the  laws  of  nature.  In  many  things  the 
experts  are  entirely  wrong.  Let  us  observe,  for  instance, 
medical  science.  When  we  think,  that  the  “experts” 
the  doctors,  not  so  very  long  ago,  did  not  even  give 
a draught  of  pure  water,  nor  a refreshing  bath  to 
their  fever  patients,  but  tried  to  heal  them  with  poison, 
and  in  the  end  allowed  them  to  perish.  I think  this 
says  quite  enough.  A blind,  narrow-minded,  wrong 
professional  science  could  only  bring  things  so  far. 
If  we  were  to  rely  alone  on  these  so-called  experts, 
we  should  have  sunk  in  the  deepest  misery,  towards 
which  we  are  already  on  the  way.  However  men  with 
sensible  views  discovered  and  introduced  the  art  of 
healing  by  nature,  in  the  place  of  the  art  of  healing 
by  medicine  which  is  three  or  four  times  superior  to 
methods  of  the  doctors.  For  fuller  details  see  my  book 
“The  Natural  Method  of  Healing.”  We  mu?t  not  forget, 
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that  experts  have  done  much  good  and  explained  many 
things,  I only  blame  the  too  great  reliance  which  is 
placed  in  them.  It  can  he  said  to-day,  that  every 
judgment,  in  which  these  people  are  concerned,  lies  in 
their  hands. 

Today  almost  every  question  is  handed  over  to  the 
expert  for  his  opinion,  to  which  great  worth  is  always 
attached.  The  opinion  of  an  ordinary  person  is  hardly 
ever  heard.  There  could  be  nothing  against  this,  if  the 
right  result  were  always  obtained.  It  is  unfortunately 
not  the  case  in  many  of  these  so-called  scientific 
questions;  even  in  the  courts  of  justice  wrong  judgments 
are  often  given. 

To-day  for  instance,  the  doctor’s  opinion  is  always 
asked  in  all  cases  concerning  illnesses,  and  also  in  the 
natural  method  of  healing,  and  magnetic  method  of 
healing,  although  they  understand  nothing  whatever 
about  them. 

Our  forefathers  have  acted  in  the  old  times  exactly 
in  the  same  way.  All  laws  and  institutions  were  ob- 
liged to  be  made  by  so-called  experts,  or  rather  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility,  &c.  These  people  we  call  experts 
but  unfortunately  wrongly.  At  that  time  it  was  said, 
the  Earl,  the  Squire,  or  the  Mayor  must  understand 
how  laws  should  be  made.  It  never  occurred  to  our 
ancestors  that  these  people  had  quite  unnatural  views 
and  consequently  created  unnatural  institutious.  We  have 
thus  seen  that  the  experts  in  many  spheres  have  not 
earned  the  trust  that  , was  placed  in  them.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  with  the  clergy.  These  people  founded  their 
professional  science  almost  entirely  on  the  old  biblical 
traditions. 

Physical  science  prove  them  to.be  wrong;  they  will  con- 
sider right  what  science  has  already  proved  to  be  incorrect. 
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There  were  formerly  no  political  parties,  and  the 
legislation  was  the  work  of  the  government,  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility;  these  were  however  generally  on  good 
terms  with  one  another  and  made  the  laws  to  their 
own  interest.  We  see  the  power  which  they  have  in 
consequence  gained  for  themselves.  The  people  were 
formerly  never  consulted  with  regard  to  the  legislation, 
but  since  the  people  have  interested  themselves  in  it, 
many  improvements  have  taken  place. 

Our  contempories  recognize  these  evils  and  their 
causes  much  better  than  the  former  generations  for 
clear  understanding  is  gradually  returning  to  man. 

“If  there  were  a God  iii  Heaven,  there  would  not  he 
this  great  misery  on  the  earth.” 

To  the  different  remarks  of  some  people,  such  as 
“If  there  were  a God  in  Heaven,  the  earth  would  not 
be  in  such  a piteous  condition.”  I must  reply  as 
follows : “God’s  laws  of  nature,  by  which  not  only  our 
earth  but  millions  of  other  earths  and  suns  are  kept  in 
the  best  order,  have  worked  perfectly  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  until  now  and  still  offer  a full  guarantee 
for  our  earthly  happiness.”  We  must  only  strictly 
followHhe  laws  of  nature  and  found  our  earthly  legis- 
lation upon  them.  All  sorrow,  want  disease,  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  murder,  suicide,  &c.  are  the  result  of  our  un- 
natural mode  of  living.  The  misery  on  the  earth  in- 
creases only  on  account  of  the  countless  offences  we 
have  committed  against  the  perfect  and  divine  laws  of 
nature.  If  we,  as  already  mentioned,  strictly  follow  these 
and  found  our  laws  on  them,  they  will  bestow  happiness 
and  blessing  on  all  mankind. 

God  can  and  will  work  no  miracles,  for  such  a 
senseless  generation  as  we  are,  nor  will  he  alter  his 
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laws  of  nature,  which  are  magnificent,  and  have  been  a 
pattern  to  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  All 
misery  which  overtakes  us  here  and  for  which  we  make 
Grod  responsible,  is  absolutely  our  own  fault. 

Men  must  he  put  under  guardianship. 

If  the  present  generation  is  not  capable  of  orga- 
nizing things  in  a sensible  and  natural  manner,  they 
must  be  put  under  guardianship  till  they  have  learnt 
to  act  and  think  naturally. 

We  do  not  deserve  our  perfect  and  magnificent 
earth,  because  we  have,  through  our  spurious  civilization 
turned  it  from  a beautiful  Paradise  into  a valley 
of  tears. 


Suicide. 

Our  former  and  present  legislation  is  not  only 
responsible  for  the  much  misery,  care,  illness,  &c.  but 
also  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  suicides, — the 
result  of  our  present  mode  of  living. 

The  horrible  number  of  suicides  show  us  that  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is  much  more  unbearable  for  the 
mind  of  man  than  in  former  times.  No  one  commits 
suicide  in  a fit  of  thoughtlessness  or  of  joy.  The  problem 
of  existence,  always  increasing  in  difficulty,  the  enormous 
amount  of  swindle  and  dishonesty,  by  which  many 
people  lose  all  their  money;  then  the  faithlessness  of 
many  young  men,  who  have  promised  to  marry  their 
sweethearts  but  abandon  them  as  soon  as  they  become 
pregnant.  Other  causes  of  many  suicides  are  the 
many  terrible  nervous  diseases,  which  make  men 
hopeless  and  melancholy.  Burdening  the  mind  with 
too  much  knowledge  is  often  the  cause  besides 
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hundreds  of  other  reasons,  the  results  of  our  too  much 
civilization,  why  many  people  die  by  their  own  hand. 

In  one  month  there  were  in  the  town  of  Leipzig 
alone  18  suicides  and  6 attempts  at  suicide.  From 
those  who  took  their  lives  (12  men  and  6 women) 
11  hanged  themselves,  3 drowned  themselves,  2 shot 
and  2 poisoned  themselves,  there  were  also  three  instances 
where  people  tried  to  drown  themselves  but  were  rescued 
in  time.  Moreover  one  person  tried  to  kill  himself  by 
opening  a vein,  another  by  poison,  and  the  third  threw 
himself  in  the  way  of  a motor  car.  If  we  turn  over 
the  annals  of  suicides,  we  can  see  horrible  things.  In 
Germany  between  the  years  1881  to  1893  the  average 
suicides  per  year  was  10000.  From  1881  to  1899 
nearly  200  000  men  and  women  committed  suicide.  If 
we  reckon  up  to  1900,  the  German  Empire  lost,  by 
suicide  alone,  half  a million  of  people. 

The  thought  is  horrible,  and  becomes  more  awful 
when  we  think,  that  not  all  suicides  are  registered  nor 
appear  in  the  statistics.  Out  of  sympathy  for  the 
relations  many  suicides  are  entered  as  apoplexy  or 
similar  causes.  In  many  cases  members  of  the  aristocracy 
die  from  diseases  for  which  the  doctors  have  no  name, 
and  this  is  in  many  cases  suicide.  There  are  no 
statistics  which  show  the  number  of  attempts. 

No  age,  no  sex,  no  profession  or  class  of  society 
is  unrepresented  in  the  suicide  statistics,  and  un- 
fortunately the  cases  increase  year  by  year. 

A neurasthenic,  who  shot  himself,  wrote  his  last 
words  on  a piece  of  paper,  “My  dear  parents  and  relations, 
please  forgive  me  for  the  step  I am  taking,  I cannot 
do  otherwise,  my  nerves  are  shattered,  and  I cannot 
bear  the  burden  of  my  life  any  longer.”  This  is  a clear 
proof  how  unhappy  these  men  have  become,  and  only 
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through  our  present  unnatural  mode  of  life.  Nearly  all 
suicides  are  the  victims  of  our  unnatural  institutions. 
The  poor  beings  must  often  suffer  for  years  before  they 
decide  to  take  this  awful  step. 

They  are  no  longer  in  a position  to  bear  their 
heavy  lot.  In  the  last  20  years  suicide  has  increased 
50  °/0.  This  proves  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  road. 
It  is  said  that  in  England  10000  persons  commit  siucide 
yearly.  Lately  there  were  9 suicides  in  two  days 
in  Vienna.  We  have  only  to  read  the  newspapers 
and  we  find  thousands  of  such  examples,  and  almost 
every  day. 

The  following  sentence  should  be  a warning  to 
those  who  contemplate  suicide.  If  the  siucide  thinks, 
by  killing  himself  he  is  freed  from  his  sad  plight,  he  is 
entirely  wrong.  No,  he  plunges  into  the  depths  of  eternal 
misery,  which  directly  follow  his,  the  most  heinous 
crime. 

Suicide  is  the  greatest  of  all  sins,  because  a man 
who  kills  himself,  destroys  the  life  which  God  has  given 
him,  and  consequently  the  punishment  hereafter  is  much 
harder,  and  the  pangs  to  be  endured  much  sharper  and 
lasting  than  the  sad  earthly  lot  which  drove  him  to 
this  step. 

Again  I warn  you,  banish  all  thoughts  of  suicide, 
and  do  not  think  that  with  death  all  is  over.  No,  there 
is  an  eternal  life,  where  the  suicide  will  find  he  has 
bitterly  deceived  himself,  his  awful  position  and  cries 
of  anguish  in  the  world  to  come  will  be  much  more 
terrible  than  they  ever  were  on  earth. 

Not  a single  animal  commits  suicide,  only  the  man, 
whom  God  has  given  understanding.  This  characterizes 
clearly  enough  the  unnatural  state  of  affairs,  which  we 
with  our  modern  understanding  have  created. 
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Our  present  weapons  of  defense  are  also  unnatural. 

We  can  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  wise  and 
divine  laws  of  nature  have  thoroughly  provided  for  all 
beings  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Nature  has  even 
supplied  them  with  weapons  of  defense  against  their 
enemies.  The  elephant  has  his  trunk,  the  ox  his  horns, 
and  the  wild  boar  his  tusks;  the  hare  and  the  stag, 
are  fleet  of  foot,  and  the  hedgehog  has  his  spines.  Other 
animals  can,  quickly  burrow,  and  the  birds  rise  in  the 
air,  the  fish  also  saves  itself  by  swimming  quickly  away. 
Man  alone  to-day  makes  use  of  unnatural  weapons  for 
his  defense,  because  he  has  lost  the  weapons  given  him 
by  nature,  through  centuries  of  an  unnatural  mode  of 
living.  His  strong  muscles  have  disappeared  (it  is  said 
that  men  formerly  battled  successfully  with  the  lions), 
his  fleetness  of  foot  (in  former  times  men  could  wander 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  woods,  and  leave 
horse  and  dog  tired  in  the  rear). 

Our  splendid  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell, 
have  much  diminished,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make 
use  of  modern  (unnatural)  weapons,  such  as,  the  sword 
and  dagger  and  fire-arms.  But  we  do  not  use  these 
weapons  against  our  real  enemies,  the  beasts  of  prey, 
which  have  in  Europe  disappeared  centuries  ago.  No, 
we  use  them  in  war  against  our  fellow  men  who  are 
represented  much  wrorse  than  beasts  of  prey  by  our 
miserable  civilization,  and  we  generally  regard  an  antag- 
onist as  an  hereditary  foe.  It  is  a nonsensical  fact, 
that  in  present  wars,  after  a wholesale  murder,  both 
parties  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  victory. 

If  we  consider  the  matter,  we  do  not  know  whether 
we  or  our  contemporaries  have  lost  our  reason. 

We  find  moreover  in  nature,  that  the  lower  animals, 
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flight,  viz : the  worm  and  the  snail,  have  not  such  intense 
feelings  as  man  and  the  higher  animals. 

They  have  not  such  a great  sensation  of  pain, 
when  wounded  or  crushed  by  the  foot.  Nature  has  so 
wisely  provided  for  everything  that  there  is  no  lack 
anywhere.  Even  the  prey  of  the  carnivorous  animals 
does  not  suffer  so  much  fear  and  pain  because  the  beast 
of  prey  hypnotises  its  victim  in  a certain  degree,  and 
perhaps  through  this  magnetic  influence,  the  fear  and 
pain  of  the  attacked  animal  is  reduced.* 

Vivisection  (Scientific  torturers  of  animals.) 

Man  is  much  more  cruel  to  his  fellow-beings  the 
animals  and  even  to  his  fellow  men  than  the  most  cruel 
beast  of  prey. 

His  feelings  become  deadened  and  he  hardly  knows 
that  he  slowly  tortures  the  animals  to  death.  The 
worst  are  the  so-called  experts.  I mean  the  doctors 
and  their  vivisection  or  to  put  it  differently  the  torturing 
of  animals  “for  the  cause  of  science.”  This  is  the 
saddest  mistake  ever  made  by  mankind.f 

For  fuller  details,  see  my  “Natural  Method  of 
Healing.”  By  vivisection,  the  doctors,  &c.  wish  to 
ascertain  how  long  a rabbit  or  a dog  can  live  without 
nourishment,  and  in  what  form  death  sets  in.  They 
allow  them  to  starve  without  the  law  forbidding 

* There  are  many  examples  of  the  fact,  that  beasts  of  prey 
hypnotise  their  victims,  and  in  a certain  degree  destroy  the  feeling 
of  pain. 

f Strictly  speaking  this  scientific  torture  of  animals  is  not 
necessary,  if  so,  Nature  would  have  arranged  for  a glance  into 
the  interior  of  the  body.  She  has  not  done  so,  which  is  a clear 
prof,  that  man  does  not  need  to  know,  what  he  can  only  learn 
through  the  pangs  of  vivisection. 
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such  cruelty.  The  doctor  shuts  up  such  an  animal  in 
a cage,  observes  it  several  times  daily,  till  it  is  starved 
to  death.  In  the  meantime  he  sits  down  quietly  to 
dinner  and  eats  and  drinks  till  he  is  satisfied,  while 
he,  within  a few  paces  allows  one  or  more  animals  to 
die  a slow  and  painful  death. 

Our  experts  have  brought  us  so  far,  we  have 
abandoned  all  fellow-feeling  and  humane  methods  of 
dealing,  and  we  call  ourselves  sensible  beings.  Vivi- 
section causes  many  similar  atrocities.  No  animal,  not 
even  the  beast  of  prey  is  capable  of  such  cruelties. 

Cruelty  to  animals. 

The  animals  are  not  only  tortured  by  vivisection 
but  also  in  many  other  ways.  We  think  nothing  of  fixing 
a living  bait  to  the  fish  hook  to  put  before  the  fish; 
or  to  thread  worms  on  a spread  bird  net,  and  let  them 
writhe  there  so  that  the  birds  see  them  and  fly  in  the  net 
How  often  do  children  catch  butterflies  and  beetles 
and  tear  off  their  legs,  wings,  &c. 

In  obtaining  turtle  soup  great  cruelty  is  practised. 
The  flesh  of  a dead  turtle  being  hard  and  tasteless 
is  retailed  in  pounds  cut  out  of  the  living  body,  but 
leaving  the  heart  untouched.  He,  who  receives  this, 
receives  the  still  throbbing  muscles  as  a special  delicacy. 

In  many  lands  especially  in  Russia  the  fish  are  not 
killed  wThen  taken  out  of  the  water.  They  are  thrown 
on  the  bank  where  the  miserable  creatures  remain  for 
hours  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Even  the  fair  sex  is 
as  heartless.  I heard  and  saw  a short  time  ago,  some 
ladies  laugh  heartily  as  several  waggons  filled  with 
animals  passed  them  on  their  way  to  the  slaughter- 
house, although  the  closely-packed  calves,  pigs,  sheep,, 
fowls,  and  geese  cried  piteously. 
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Thousands  of  examples  could  be  given  where 
hundreds  of  pigs,  calves,  geese,  &c.,  die  in  the  train 
on  their  way  to  the  slaughter-house.  Do  not  imagine, 
dear  Reader,  that  only  the  dead  animals  suffered.  No, 
all  animals  suffer  during  transport,  and  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  great  heat,  only  the  weaker  ones  die  from  lack 
of  space,  water,  food,  and  air.  Schiller  was  right  when 
he  said. 

“The  world  is  perfect  everywhere, 

If  man  and  his  torture  are  not  there.17 

In  consequence  of  our  unnatural  and  senseless  way 
of  dealing,  we  not  only  occasion  ourselves  horrible  pain, 
buth  also  though  our  torture  turn  the  lives  of  many 
animals  into  a hell.  If  my  propositions  for  a sensible 
arrangement  of  things  were  accepted  this  cruelty  to 
animals  would  die  out.  Firstly,  because  the  doctors 
(the  so-called  experts)  would  be  forbidden  to  practice 
vivisection;  secondly,  because  all  animals  required  for 
food  would  be  killed  where  they  lived,  and  the  pangs 
of  the  transport  would  be  spared  them;  thirdly,  the 
police  for  common  welfare  would  control  the  treatment 
of  the  animals  and  heavily  punish  any  cruelty. 

How  many  of  our  domestic  animals  are  tortured 
to-day  by  wickedness  or  ignorance.  A bird  is  put 
into  a cage  that  is  too  small  for  it:  goldfish  are  put 
into  much  too  cold  water,  and  the  watch  dog  is  allowed 
to  shiver  in  its  kennel.  The  horse  also  is  often  severely 
whipped  by  the  carter.  Those  people  who  can  find 
pleasure  in  bull  fights  &c.,  are  also  of  a brutal  nature. 

Cruelty  to  animals  to  decorate  ladies  hats. 

The  ladies,  who,  to  please  the  eccentricities  of 
fashion,  put  dead  birds  in  their  hats,  have  never 
considered  how  many  thousands  of  birds  must  die  on 
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this  account.  To  catch  them  without  damaging  their 
beautiful  feathers,  the  catchers  lay  nets,  in  which  the 
miserable  birds  must  often  struggle  for  liberty  the  whole 
day  and  longer.  Then  the  torturer  comes,  and  with 
steady  hand  and  cold  heart  makes  an  end  of  their  life. 

No  one  takes  any  notice  of  this  and  many  other 
methods  of  torture.  The  most  of  this  cruelty  to  animals 
passes  unpunished. 

According  to  the  divine  laws  of  nature  we  have 
no  right,  firstly,  to  rob  animals  of  their  freedom, 
secondly,  to  overburden  them  with  work,  thirdly,  to 
torture  them,  and  fourthly,  to  slaughter  them,  because 
nature  has  intended  for  us  a vegetable  diet.  As  the 
above  occurs  everywhere,  we  can  clearly  see  how  far 
we  are  from  the  divine  destination. 

The  political  knowledge  of  mankind  to-day. 

The  average  man  of  to-day  extracts  his  political 
knowledge  twice  or  thrice  daily  from  his  newspaper 
and  goes  generally  in  the  evening  to  the  public  house 
and  there  gives  his  friends  the  benefit  of  his  one-sided 
opinion.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  present  average  man. 
They  have  no  independant  opinion;  the  knowledge  which 
such  people  obtain  from  their  colleages  and  from  the 
newspapers  is  often  all  they  possess  in  political  as  well 
as  social  spheres.  They  have  no  idea  what  the  laws 
of  nature  have  intended  for  mankind,  of  sensible 
questions  of  life,  viz:  - care  of  the  health,  and  treatment 
of  sick  persons,  or  a more  sensible  division  of  work. 
A religions  view  in  accordance  with  science  is  also  all 
Latin  and  Greek  to  them. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  educate  such 
men  till  they  learn  to  have  sensible  and  natural  views. 
This  education  must  even  be  applied  with  force.  If 
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we  wish  to  put  these  views  in  the  free  will  of  every 
single  person,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  our  end.  Those 
men,  who  have  learnt  what  is  right,  must  try  to  better 
mankind  by  suitable  laws.  Every  educated  man  must 
form  an  opinion  for  himself  in  all  practical  questions, 
and  not  always  believe,  when  the  press  says  anything 
is  unpractical,  that  it  really  is  so.  It  is  the  chief  reason 
why  we  are  so  far  behind  in  all  knowledge  concerning 
the  laws  of  nature,  and,  in  a certain  degree,  resemble 
children.  The  present  newspapers  give  very  little 
enlightenment  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  worst  is,  that  the  afore-men- 
tioned men,  although  they  have  no  opinion  of  their 
own,  and  defend  and  repeat  what  the  newspapers  say, 
and  speak  as  if  they  possessed  the  wisdom  of  the  Gods. 
One  might  say,  that  the  present  politics  and  institutions 
are  suggested  to  the  people  by  the  large  newspapers,  and 
that  an  independant  opinion  is  a rare  thing  now  a-days. 
We  rather  find  that  all  parties  swear  by  their  newspapers, 
although  they  contain  wrong  and  unnatural  opinions. 
The  average  man  does  not  discuss  what  a large  newspaper 
does  not  admit. 

The  world  strides  forward, 

and  he,  who  tries  to  stem  the  torrent  of  progress,  is 
cast  aside.  If  the  sentiments  and  progress  in  all  sen- 
sible and  natural  spheres  continue,  (which  is  doubtless) 
the  fanatics  of  our  present  political,  religious,  and 
medical  opinions  will  see  the  ridicule  to  which  they 
will  expose  themselves. 

Every  one  must  work  at  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind, he,  who  does  not  do  this,  sins  against  the  present 
and  future  generations. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  pay  homage  to  the  present 
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unnatural  method  of  thinking,  all  men  must  become 
enthusiastic  over  a more  natural  mode  of  living. 

Progressive  men,  and  those  who  seek  the  truth  are 
much  easier  to  persuade  than  men,  who  fanatically  ad- 
here to  the  old  doctrines.  It  is  an  obstacle  to  progress 
when  men  stupidly  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  traditions, 
in  religion;  this  is  most  often  in  the  Roman  Catholism. 

We  h ave  higher  problems  to  solve  than 
our  forefathers. 

In  consequence  of  our  higher  education,  the  present 
generation,  has  to  solve  quite  different  scientific  prob- 
lems than  our  forefathers. 

We  have  also  to  solve  problems,  in  quite  unknown 
scientific  spheres.  We  have  to  fulfil,  what  our  ancesters 
with  their  limited  knowledge  were  unable  to  accomplish. 

Therefore  we  may  no  longer  adhere  blindly  to  all 
old  traditions,  in  correspondence  with  our  present  high 
state  of  education;  we  should  rather  seek  to  exterminate 
all  the  errors,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  to 
spread  ideas,  which  are  founded  on  the  ground  of 
modern  science. 

Rich  and  poor  have  to  suffer  from  the  present 
unnatural  state  of  things. 

Let  us  not  believe,  that  only  the  poor  people  have 
to  suffer  and  groan  under  the  present  unnatural  state 
of  affairs.  No,  the  rich  people  have  to  suffer  bitterly 
too.  Not  alone  indeed  by  reason  of  the  depression 
of  trade,  which  has  disillusions  in  store  for  many  of  us 
day  by  day,  but  more  by  reason  of  sickness  and 
disease,  together  with  much  pain  and  many  a sleepless 
night  &c.  I here  call  to  mind  the  numberless  diseases 
of  women  and  operations  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
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which  the  women  of  the  better  classes  have  to  under 
go,  because  they  lace  themselves  too  tightly  and  take 
too  little  exercise;  I would  also  mention  nervous  affections, 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  terrible  pains,  which  accom- 
pany them. 

The  heavy  cares  of  to-day,  which  many  people 
have  to  bear  for  their  own  existence  and  the  future 
of  themselves  and  their  children,  viz:  for  their  business, 
for  work  and  profit,  dwelling,  interest  and  lease,  and 
the  great  worries,  which  accompany  diseases  and  bad 
health,  all  arise  from  the  present  unnatural  state 
of  the  world.  All  this  will  us  more  occur,  when  we 
have  arranged  our  lives  systematically  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  as  is  explained  in  this 
little  work. 

Things  cannot  continue  as  they  are  at  present 

if  humanity  is  not  to  be  nobbed  of  all  its  ideals  and  neigh- 
bourly love.  So  on  as  humanity  is  not  wholly  in  unison, 
but  rather  at  war  with  itself,  so  long  it  stands  on  a 
very  low  footing.  Only  through  a natural  knowledge  is 
a noble  and  worthy  manner  of  acting  and  thinking 
possible.  But  at  present,  by  reason  of  the  high  com- 
petition on  the  whole  business  and  labour-market,  every 
man  has  to  look  to  himself,  and  only  to  observe  his 
own  interests  and  those  of  his  children.  He  must  not 
care  whether  he  harms  other  people  by  his  proceedings 
and  he  cannot  always  enquire  about  that.  Therefore  true 
neighbourly  love,  as  preached  by  Christ,  is  at  present 
quite  impossible. 

We  see  quite  plainly  that  things  are  daily  becoming 
worse,  and  that  one  man  undermines  the  other’s  exi- 
stence. This  serious  business  failure  and  slackness 
exists  all  over  the  world.  A thorough  reform  is  needed  here. 
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The  ever-increasing-  poverty  and  lack  of  subsistance 
can  only  be  lastingly  and  thoroughly  alleviated  by 
laws  which  are  in  accordance  with  nature.  The  gifts 
of  charity  and  old  age  pensions,  &c.,  which  are  much 
to  be  commended  are  not  sufficient  to  ease  the  poverty 
and  want  These  are  only  drops  of  water  on  hot 
stones  and  not  a thousandth  part  of  the  want,  hunger, 
sorrow,  care,  and  misery,  alleviated  thereby;  a remedy 
is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Our  first  and  most  holy  duty  is  therefore,  to  con- 
vince the  parties  now  in  power  of  their  unnatural 
actions,  or  to  form  a party,  which  in  time  will  attain 
to  a majority  in  the  representative  meeting  of  the 
people,  and  which  then  will  alter  our  present  unnatural 
lawrs  into  sensible  and  natural  ones.  In  this  alone  lies 
help  and  betterment  for  all  people. 

When  my  plans  have  been  accomplished 

mankind  will  certainly  in  a few  years  be  much 
happier  more  contented  and  healthier.  This  is  indeed 
quite  natural,  because  then  suddenly  all  cares  of  nourish- 
ment, existence  and  business,  &c., — this  night  mare, 
will  be  taken  from  mankind.  This  alleviation  alone 
would  bring  great  joy  to  all  mankind.  And  when 
a throughtly  sensible  natural  care  of  one’s  health  and 
treatment  of  sick  persons  is  added  and  everywhere 
competition  in  business  ceases  we  shall  already  be  on 
the  road  to  an  earthly  paradise. 

God,  our  all-loving  Creator,  has  given  us  in  our 
earth  a real  paradise,  in  which  all  people  can  be 
happy,  and  for  which  I bind  myself  to  bring  proof.  With 
wiiat  right  do  then  the  present  day  masters  of  religion 
say,  that  the  earth  is  a valley  of  sorrow  and  the 
human  life  is  wearisome  and  a heavy  burden 
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Our  generation  stands  on  a very  low  footing  as 
regards  progress  in  accordance  with  Nature. 

Humanity  of  to-day  shows  plainly  that  it  stands 
on  a very  low  step  as  regards  a natural  i.  e.  sensible 
view  of  life  and  institutions,  since  it  looks  upon  all 
evils  which  come  upon  it,  such  as  poverty,  misery, 
sickness,  deceit,  theft,  robbery  and  murder  not  only 
as  impossible  to  suppress  but  even  as  unavoidable. 

But  many  other  evils  have  joined  the  list  of 
those  detailed  here.  What  evil  has  not  the  common 
practice  of  using  drafts  and  acceptances  caused  amongst 
mankind;  the  bankruptcies  of  businesses  and  hanks 
come  about  more  easily  in  consequence,  and  many 
thousands  have  been  seriously  injured.  Under  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  many  people  can  raise  money 
on  drafts.  But  this  is  wrong,  because  thereby  every 
one,  even  the  frivolous  man,  can  extend  his 
business  far  beyond  his  means,  and  thus  the  large 
number  of  bankruptcies  occur.  So  many  law  cases 
about  drafts  have  surely  never  existed  as  there  are 
at  present.  He  who  has  not  sufficient  capital,  should 
not  he  allowed  to  do  business  or  at  least  he  prohibited 
from  doing  business  beyond  his  means;  then  competition 
would  be  more  just  in  every  way.  I myself  have  never 
yet  drawn  a draft.  I simply  did  not  do  business  beyoud 
my  means,  and  surely  this  principle  is  right.  The 
present  draft  credit  is  really  the  cause  of  so  much 
dishonesty  and  swindle  in  the  present  business  life. 
Every  head  that  has  had  some  schooling  and  has  enter- 
prise starts  business  in  correspondence  with  the  saying: 
“Only  fools  work”  and  that  is  why  in  every  branch 
there  is  a plethora  of  enterprising  people.  Not  only 
that  business  was  much  harmed  thereby,  but  even  the 
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labourers  wages  were  much  depressed  by  the  overloading 
of  the  world’s  market,  and  in  this  manner  business-life 
was  lead  into  dishonest  channels. 

However  if  we  took  the  laws  of  nature  as  our 
guide  in  our  enterprises  and  our  legal  constitution  on 
earth,  then  in  time  all  these  evils  would  quickly  and 
surely  disappear. 

There  is  a saying:  The  Creator  is  known  by  his 
creations.  In  a like  manner  we  recognise  how  incapable 
humanity  is  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  it  has  made; 
the  presence  of  so  much  misery,  misfortune  and  evil 
shows  us  on  what  a low  footing  we  stand. 

How  is  the  social  question  to  be  solved 
in  a natural  sense? 

It  is  now  seen  more  and  more  plainly,  that  the 
immensely  increased  industry  of  to-day  and  the  one- 
sided exploitation  of  many  natural  products  is  to  the 
benefit  of  the  great  capitalists;  I recall,  for  instance, 
the  steel-trust,  the  petroleum-ring,  &c.;  amongst  the 
masses  however  thereby  an  ever  increasing  want  is 
generated. 

The  capitals  of  the  large  capitalists  grow  like 
avalanches  owing  to  the  immense  interest  they  bear 
and  must  ultimately  grasp  all  profitable  values  and 
kill  all  other  agricultural  existences.  This  compound 
interest  sucks  the  life  out  of  a nation  like  a leech. 
Even  though  many  tradesmen  and  workmen  clothe  them- 
selves better  to-day  and  eat  better,  yet  the  nerve-killing 
strife  and  the  care  for  their  existence  does  not  let  them 
feel  happy. 

Happiness,  good  health  and  contentment  are 
in  fact  decreasing  among  men.  The  independant 
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middle  class  is  disappearing  more  and  more.  The  former 
contented  master  has  become  a bowed  factory-hand 
and  the  cheerful  travelling  journeyman,  who  always 
easily  got  work  everywhere  has  become  a ragged  tramp. 
Those  are  the  glories  of  our  much  praised  industrial 
development. 

The  solution  of  the  social  question  is  only  possible 
in  a natural  way;  so  many  have  already  tried  to  solve  it. 

The  individual  is  not  to  blame  for  the  large  amount 
of  misery  and  misfortune  of  to-day,  but  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  whole  senseless  human  race.  Fight  against  the 
senselessness,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  unnatural  views 
of  mankind,  then  the  present  generation  and  more  so 
the  next,  will  be  happier  and  more  contented. 

What  is  the  cause  of  most  crimes,  notably  murder 
and  suicide?  Want  and  wrong  education  or  in  one 
word,  they  are  the  result  of  our  present  unnatural 
system.  Quite  the  same  thing  is  the  case  as  regards  the 
numberless  illnesses  and  general  weakness  of  mankind. 

If  we  seriously  wish  to  abolish  this  destroying 
angel  of  humanity,  then  we  must  improve  all  our 
conditions  of  life  and  make  them  more  natural;  and 
when  the  legislators  will  have  at  last  understood,  what 
our  laws  must  be  like,  in  order  to  be  called  natural, 
then  there  will  be  no  more  quarelling  amongst  them, 
but  a strict  performance  of  the  law  in  the  sense  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  country  which  has 
most  laws,  is  furthest  removed  from  nature.  The  more 
natural  the  constitution  of  a people  is,  the  less  laws 
they  require. 

The  institution  of  the  natural  proposals  must  he 
obligatory,  because  according  to  the  saying,  even  Gods 
strive  in  vain  against  stupidity  and  unnatural  views, 
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so  as  to  make  way  for  natural  views  and  to  carry 
them  out. 

All  the  world  must  be  considered  as  one 

great  family 

and  we  must  feel  such  a fatherly  care  for  it,  as 
anxious  parents  for  their  children.  Then  only  when 
each  one  is  of  this  opinion,  we  human  beings  act 
sensibly  and  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
good  intention  of  some  individuals.  Only  a legislation 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  can  make  it  possible, 
that  the  nation  of  to-day  or  single  parties  and  trades,  &c. 
desist  from  hating  each  other,  in  order  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  one  family,  and  to  act  accordingly.  The 
only  path  to  follow  is  explanation  and  a natural 
education  of  mankind.  Then  institutions,  like  those  of 
today,  will  be  impossible  and  will  not  exist,  when  one 
nation  has  to  regard  another  with  mistrust  and  envy, 
or  wages  war  against  it  or  threatens  it  by  closing 
in  its  frontiers,  &c.,  or  one  class  or  individual  makes  use 
of  the  other,  oppressing  him  and  making  him  wretched. 

It  is  not  enough  to  wish  to  exhort  mankind  to  do 

right. 

Many  people  believe  to-day  still,  that  we  should 
attain  our  object  and  make  better  conditions  and  nobler 
human  beings  if  we  only  continually  exhort  mankind 
and  each  individual  to  begin  on  himself,  and  become 
a better  man.  These  exhortations  not  only  do  not 
suffice  for  the  reason  that  only  very  few  people  would 
act  upon  them,  but  also  because  it  is  often  impossible 
for  a man  to  act  quite  justly  and  well,  owing  to  the 
present  conditions  of  life  which  are  contrary  to  nature. 
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Therefore  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  attack  the  legislation 
and  to  make  it  more  in  accordance  with  nature’s 
demands. 

Under  sensible  laws,  which  are  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  condition  as  well  as  the  people 
will  soon  become  better,  the  latter  being  the  product 
of  their  conditions  in  life.  (See  Chapter  3). 

It  is  not  a fad,  but  real  love  which  prompted  me 
to  make  these  natural  proposals. 

Pray  do  not  believe,  dear  Reader,  that  it  was  a 
fad  which  made  me  champion  of  the  cause  of  institutions 
according  to  nature;  no,  it  was  real  love  and  sympathy 
for  my  fellow  men;  the  immense,  manifold  and  deep 
misery,  under  which  humanity  sighs  to-day  and  which 
we  meet  everywhere,  forced  me  to  publish  my  proposals 
for  reform,  in  order  to  raise  humanity  as  a whole 
by  elucidation  another  step,  and  to  bring  them  to  a more 
natural  view  of  things  and  legislation. 

The  great  progress,  which  we  note  everywhere 
and  the  process  of  development  on  a natural  basis 
can  no  longer  be  retarded,  and  conquers  in  every 
growing  sphere. 

A system  calculated  according  to  the  precepts  of 
nature,  as  sketched  in  this  work,  will  at  first  come  to 
the  front  in  cultured  states,  when  humanity  will 
have  recognised  it’s  great  value.  In  single  districts 
and  countries  alone,  indeed  such  a seasonable  arrange- 
ment could  only  be  brought  into  force  with  difficulty, 
because  one  country  is  dependant  on  another.  The 
first  and  foremost  and  most  important  would  certainly 
be  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  existence,  by  which 
a life  free  of  care  is  guaranteed  to  all  mankind  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
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We  are  the  most  fortunate  of  all  generations 

up  to  the  present. 

♦ ' * 

We  are  living  at  a period  which  is  not  exactly 
to  be  envied,  because  we  still  have  to  fight  with  many 
scourges  of  mankind,  such  as  war  and  bloodshed, 
poisonous  medicines  and  operations,  and  many  other 
unnatural  institutions.  But  yet  we  are  the  most  fortunate 
of  all  generations  of  mankind  up  to  the  present  day 
and  do  you,  dear  Reader,  know  why?  Because  we  live 
in  that  period  of  time,  which  will  everywhere  bring 
a change  for  the  best  and  the  most  natural.  Ours  and 
the  next  generation  are  therefore  the  most  fortunate  that 
ever  lived,  because  they  will  be  the  reformers  for  all 
time.  The  proposals  I have  made  here  in  favour  of  a 
system  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  world  according  to 
nature  will  surely  not  please  the  man  of  to-day, 
with  his  quite  unnatural  views.  But  this  cannot  deter 
me  from  propounding  them.  A generation  of  natural 
people,  who  think  and  act  sensibly,  and  who  will  cer- 
tainly soon  appear  will  be  able  to  value  my  proposals. 

If  one  is  in  advance  of  a generation  nowadays  in 
one’s  views,  such  as  I am,  and  makes  proposals  in 
keeping  with  them,  or  prophesies  with  certainly,  that 
the  next  generations  will  already  arrange  their  con- 
ditions of  living  differently,  more  naturally  or  sensibly, 
and  will  abolish  most  of  the  present  deep-rooted  wrong 
institutions,  one  would  find  that  violent  opposition  is 
met  with  and  for  this  reason,  that  most  people  behave 
as  a rule  in  a declining  manner  towards  improvements 
or  at  least  in  an  expectant  manner.  This  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  the  average  man  of  to-day  cannot  think 
beyond  the  plane  of  the  modern  views  of  life  and 
arrangements.  He  simply  maintains  that  things  will  re- 
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main  as  they  are,  and  considers  those  who  are  not  of 
his  opinion  as  fools. 

Thus  I,  for  instance,  have  still  most  educated  and 
uneducated  people  against  me  and  my  reformatory 
writings  entitled  “How  to  improve  the  times”  and  “Disar- 
mament and  general  peace”,  though  they  are  not  in  a 
position,  to  prove  the  contrary  or  impossibility  of  the 
realization  of  my  reformatory  proposals  propounded  in 
those  writings.  Just  in  a like  manner  this  writing  will 
probably  be  treated.  Such  people  are  only  quarrelling 
who  maintain  my  views  are  wrong  and  their  own  correct, 
but  they  owe  the  reasons  for  their  opinion. 

Since  the  following  little  work  offers  nearly  ex- 
clusively new  matter — i.  e.  original  ideas— you,  dear 
Reader,  should  not  immediately  condemn  it,  because  it 
perhaps  does  not  conform  to  your  unnatural  views  of 
life,  but  you  must  at  first  impress  natural  views  on  your 
mind  and  only  then  make  comparisons;  in  this  manner 
you  will  soon  find  out  if  I have  found  the  right  thing 
in  my  natural  proposals. 

Therefore  before  you  can  judge  of  the  present 
treatise  you  must  read  Chapter  3,  “Man  is  only  the 
product  of  his  surroundings”,  and  recognize  it’s 
truth;  the  axioms  given  there  have  been  confirmed  by 
science.  Then  only  will  you  be  in  a position  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  doctrines  and  proposals  contained  in 
this  work. 

Chapter  3 will  also  explain  to  you  especially,  why 
you  perhaps  are  unable  to  acknowledge  my  natural 
proposals,  as  elucidated  in  the  present  treatise,  to  be 
correct  and  understand  them.  It  shows  you  also  that 
you — having  become  the  product  of  quite  unnatural 
conditions, — can  consequently  have  an  unnatural  and 
therefore  incorrect  view  and  conception  of  our  whole  life. 
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Humanity  must  learn  to  recognize  the  immense 
value  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  to  follow  them. 

It  should  appear  most  wonderful  to  all  sensible 
persons,  that  such  natural  proposals,  as  are  contained 
in  this  little  book,  are  not  universally  recognized, 
though  they  are  taken  from  the  divine  law  of  nature 
and  guarantee  happiness  and  peace  to  all  mankind. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  laws  of  nature,  on 
which  my  proposals  are  based  and  the  rubs  and  hints 
of  which  should  be  as  well  known  to  every  one  as  the 
alphabet,  are  at  present  still  “Greek”  to  most  people. 
If  we  therefore  wish  to  make  humanity  acquainted  with 
the  advantageous  sway  of  the  divine  laws  of  nature, 
we  must  begin  at  the  beginning;  I mean  to  say  we 
must  sow  the  seed,  and  this  is  the  object  of  my  booklet. 
I hope  I may  succeed  in  again  spreading  the  most 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  grand,  never  erring  influence 
of  nature  by  it,  among  the  people  and  to  consoli- 
date it. 

It  was  admittedly  an  audacity  on  my  part,  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  put  down  on  paper  the  numberless  sins, 
which  humanity  has  committed  against  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  to  offer  my  reformatory  proposals  in  this 
and  my  other  work  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing” 
to  the  public,  since  they  are  diagonally  opposed  to 
most  present  general  views.  But  I dared  it  and  I 
have  already  succeeded  in  introducing  some  chief 
points  of  this  reforming  movement,  namely  a natural 
method  of  healing  and  care  of  one’s  health,  among 
the  people.  All  the  other  based  proposals  for  reform 
will  gradually  also  find  an  entry  amongst  the  nations 
and  indeed  only  because  they  conform  with  nature’s 
precepts,  and  are  sensible. 
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If  the  matter  were  not  so  serious  it  would  appear 
ridiculous,  that  humanity,  or  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  the  same,  rebel  against  a natural  arrangement  of  life 
and  fight  against  it,  though  the  people  should  know 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  are  steadily  becoming 
more  unbearable  and  diseased,  and  that  there  are  no 
more  sensible  methods,  than  those  which  answer  the 
the  law  of  nature.  Therefore  I say,  that  at  no  distant 
time  my  proposals  here  made  will  most  certainly  be 
judged  differently. 

One  should  think,  that  among  the  many  millions  of 
educated  people,  there  might  be  at  least  several 
thousands,  who  had  truly  natural  (sensible)  views 
and  persuasions  in  all  questions  mooted  here  and  are 
convinced,  that  only  then  all  people  can  live  happily, 
when  they  have  arranged  their  lives  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  nature.  But  not  at  all.  The  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  on  earth  are  nearly  all 
to-day  still  in  their  innermost  souls  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  namely  in  that  of  the  modern  unnatural  views. 
Luckily  a small  proportion  of  people  are  making  good 
progress  in  their  natural  views  and  soon  therefore  we 
may  reach  the  stage,  when  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate 
God’s  will,  which  he  laid  into  his  laws  of  nature,  more 
fully  and  to  follow  it  out. 

I shall  now  more  closely  examine  the  inherited 
and  fostered  prejudices  and  unnatural  views  in  all 
departments,  also  I shall  show,  what  a great  harm 
has  originated  from  these  for  all  mankind;  further 
I shall  also  state  the  means  of  clearly  mapping  out 
a natural  and  sensible  arrangement  of  life  and 
legislation  in  all  chief  departments  in  order  that 
we  may  escape  the  present  great  misery  and  mis- 
fortune. Now,  dear  Reader,  also  do  your  share;  for 
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he  who  has  realized,  what  is  useful  to  mankind  and 
does  not  try  to  accomplish  it,  sins  against  his  nation. 

We  human  beings  to-day  use  our  sense,  the 
greatest  of  God’s  gifts,  chiefly  it  is  sad  to  say,  to 
despise  the  laws  of  nature  and  to  acclaim  the  unnatural, 
which  brings  sorrow,  tears,  misery  and  sickness,  &c., 
to  mankind.  Verily  God  did  not  give  us  this  gift 
for  such  a purpose,  as  that  we  should  therewith  cast 
mankind  into  misfortune  and  misery,  but  rather  did  he 
give  it  us  solely,  that  we  might  arrange  our  whole 
lives  according  to  nature,  so  that  we  might  be  happy 
on  earth. 

In  God’s  wise  counsel  of  government  he  wishes  us, 
being  on  the  highest  plane  of  all  earthly  beings,  to 
become  sensible.  We  own  the  natural  talent  to  be  so. 
I ask:  Are  we  human  beings  sensible  nowadays  and  do 
we  act  so?  No,  true  sense  only  exists,  where  the  laws 
of  nature  are  strictly  kept.  We  have  unfortunately 
not  yet  actieved  that.  Our  so-called  common  sense  of 
the  present  clay  collides  everywhere  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  there  it  is  not  yet  clear  and  free  from  stain. 
A sense,  which  rises  above  all  defects,  must  fully  coin- 
cide with  the  laws  of  nature.  Our  sense  of  to-day 
however  is  like  a rusty  steel  plate,  which  we  have  still 
to  cleanse. 


CHAPTER  2. 


In  this  chapter  I shall  delineate  more  clearly  the 
main  traits  of  future  national  life,  as  I recognize  same 
in  the  spirit  of  nature’s  intentions. 

Sketch  of  a new  state,  founded  on  the  natural  laws. 
(Constitution  and  administration,  representation  of 
the  people,  division  of  labour,  wage-question,  &c.) 

That  most  people  will  answer  my  now  following 
proposals  by  shaking  their  heads,  though  these  proposals 
bear  a quite  natural  character,  maybe  put  down  to  these 
proposals  being  two  or  three  generations  in  advance  of 
to-day’s  general  views.  The  greater  majority  of  men 
are  not  able  to  think  themselves  into  a natural  mode  of 
life,  though  this  may  answer  the  system  of  the  divine 
regulations  of  the  world. 

Our  offspring  will  wonder,  that  at  our  time  natural 
proposals  were  attacked,  and  were  not  held  to  be  ab- 
solutely capable  of  being  carried  out.  But  this  is  the 
course  of  time.  Our  ancestors  also  considered  subjects 
impossible  and  called  them  fairy-tales,  which  to-day 
are  already  considered  to  be  surmounted  stand  points. 

It  is  to  be  greeted  with  joy  that  the  people  at 
last  begin  to  take  up  natural  reforms,  as  for  instance 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  natural  method  of 
healing,  which  has  been  taken  up  with  applause  by  all 
classes,  and  other  progress  in  accordance  with  nature. 
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It  is  therefore  now  time  to  propose  natural  reforms 
for  all  departments. 

But,  dear  Reader,  do  not  believe  that  we  have  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  arrangement  to  make,  in  order 
to  bring  about  better  conditions  and  thereby  make 
happier  people.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  make  our 
arrangements  much  more  simple. 

For  real  true  happiness,  the  good  and  the  right 
thing,  lies  only  in  following  the  laws  of  nature  but  not 
in  “over”  civilisation.  Nature  is  simple  and  compre 
hensible  and  my  hints  and  proposals  will  be  the  same. 
Unfortunately  we  must  admit,  that  the  present  generation 
has  in  many  ways  lost  its  natural  common  by  reason 
of  the  over-education.  Now,  dear  Reader,  if  my  pro- 
posals do  not  seem  comprensible  and  possible  to 
you,  in  spite  of  their  natural  character,  then  this  is  a 
sign  that  your  powers  of  understanding  are  not  in  unison 
with  laws  of  Nature.  Precepts  conforming  to  those  of 
nature,  can  never  be  difficult  to  understand,  because 
the  stamp  of  simplicity,  truth  and  justice  is  printed  on 
their  character. 

And  I can  assure  you,  dear  Reader,  whoever  you 
may  be,  exalted  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  that  you  would 
lose  nothing,  if  my  plans  were  realised,  nay,  you  might 
gain  thereby.  Only  when  we  again  respect  and  follow 
the  laws  of  nature,  from  which  my  proposals  are  drawn, 
will  happiness  and  peace  again  dwell  amongst  mankind. 

Or  are  you  in  a position  to  make  such  proposals, 
which  would,  without  cutting  present  conditions  and  laws 
so  deeply,  be  capable  of  removing  the  heavy  yoke, 
which  oppresses  mankind.  Then  I would  gladly  with- 
draw my  propasals.  Likewise  I shall  gladly  acknowledge 
all  better  hints;  the  latter  I not  only  expect,  but 
beg  for  them  sincerely.  But  I would  again  seriously 
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ask  my  esteemed  readers,  not  to  cast  aside  my  proposals 
without  a thought  and  deride  them,  if  they  are  not  imme- 
diately easily  understood  or  appear  too  simple.  It 
should  be  considered  that  we  have  strayed  very  far 
from  the  true  principles,  and  have  been  reared  in  errors 
and  consequently  have  quite  wrong  conceptions  of  a 
correct  view  of  life.  That  is  the  reason,  why  we 
cannot  immediately  gras  and  understand  or  take  interest 
in  proposals,  which  conform  to  nature’s  demands. 

Man  is  only  the  product  of  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  lives,  as  I shall  explain  to 
you  in  Chapter  3 very  fully. 

So  do  not  grumble  and  reprimand  too  much,  but 
think,  consider  and  examine  nature,  and  learn  to 
understand  her  laws,  then  we  shall  surely  meet  on  the 
road  of  truth. 

Poverty,  cares  for  food,  &c.  will  never  occur  any 

more  in  the  new  state. 

One  may  safely  look  upon  the  great  poverty  as 
the  most  oppressive  evil  in  the  world,  being  the  same 
as  the  very  difficult  problem  of  existence.  We  harm 
not  only  our  body  but  our  soul  and  mind  by  the  great 
privations,  bodily  exertions  and  many  cares,  since  man 
becomes  morbid  and  indifferent  through  care  and  blows 
of  fate.  I could  quote  more  than  a hundred  examples 
of  really  good  people,  who  had  always  kept  their  word, 
having  broken  the  same  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  their 
livelihood.  Try  as  they  might  they  were  quite  unable 
to  fulfil  their  engagements. 

Once  man  is  impelled  into  this  crooked  lane  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  lives,  he  is  often  not 
far  from  misdemeanour  and  crime. 
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Our  foremost  and  most  earnest  duty  and  task 
consequently  is  to  alleviate  the  heavy  burden  of  poverty 
of  mankind,  indeed  to  make  their  condition  more 
bearable.  But  in  order  to  make  this  possible  everywhere, 
we  must  first  take  these  words  more  to  heart,  namely 
“God  lets  food  grow  for  all  people.”  There  is  therefore 
nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  obey  God’s  law  and  assure 
to  every  human  being  his  sustenance,  from  his  birth 
to  his  old  age.  Every  person  has  an  unconditional 
claim  on  sufficient  food  and  sustenance  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  just  as  have  all  other  creatures  on 
earth.  With  regard  to  this  I propose,  that  a sum  of 
money,  sufficient  for  his  needs,  be  paid  to  every  person 
by  the  state  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  This  practical 
institution  would  indeed  be  a means  of  relieving  mankind 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  their  cares,  and  would  reduce 
the  number  of  criminals  by  more  than  one  half.  That 
is  to  say  that  it  is  our  duty  to  assure  every  person’s 
existance  not  only  in  order,  that  he  may  live  more  free 
from  care,  but  mainly  to  this  end,  that  no  one  be 
tempted  to  commit  crime  through  want.  Here  I will 
mention  also,  that  God  created  man  to  rule  the-  earth. 
We  therefore  are  the  lords  of  the  earth;  this  is  an 
immeasurable  privilege.  Would  that  we  were  capable 
at  last  of  grasping  the  value  of  it.  When  that  comes 
about,  no  man  will  any  longer  rule  and  take  advantage 
of  his  neighbour,  but  the  whole  community  would  live 
in  brotherly  unity  of  spirit  and  cultivate  and  enjoy  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  That  is  the  only  right  way, 
that  is  God’s  will,  which  the  has  made  apparent  in  His 
laws  of  nature.  At  present,  I admit,  when  one  man 
oppresses  the  other,  when  we  are  on  the  wrong  road, 
we  need  not  wonder,  that  all  men  have  to  suffer  bitterly 
by  reason  of  these  unnatural  circumstances.  Consider 
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for  instance  how  much  envy  and  hatred  the  working- 
classes  have  for  the  wealthy  class,  more  specially  when 
the  former  are  in  need  and  distress,  as  a result  of  the 
oppression  and  illegal  deprivation  of  rights. 

Take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  privilege  of  mankind! 
We  are  rulers  of  the  beautiful  earth;  everything  she 
produces  is  ours!  How  superlatively  happy  could  we, 
nay,  should  we  be.  But  in  actual  life  it  is  different; 
indeed  it  appears  that  all  other  lower  creatures  are 
happier  that  we.  Look  at  the  birds,  insects  and  other 
animals:  they  are  much  happier  and  more  contented 
that  man,  whose  countenance  is  made  hideous  by  care 
and  worry,  whose  features  betray  misfortune  and  misery. 

How  to  procure  sufficient  food  and  sustenance 

for  all  men. 

Whilst  on  one  hand  we  wish  to  provide  for  all 
people  by  a supply  of  sufficient  weekly  pay,  we  must 
on  the  other  hand  take  care  that  enough  food  is 
grown  for  mankind.  With  object  in  view  however,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  soil,  being  the  original  and  only 
source  of  all  food,  be  husbanded  in  the  best  manner; 
in  order  to  bring  about  in  the  most  practical  way  a 
thorough  exploiting  of  it.  The  best  results  would  be 
arrived  at,  if  all  soil  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
general  administrative  body.  The  change  of  ownership, 
i.  e the  passing  from  the  possession  of  one  person  to 
that  of  the  general  administration  representing  the 
whole  community  could  be  managed  in  a like  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  construction  of  a railway,  when  the 
land  which  is  required,  is  appropriated  by  the  state. 
(For  further  particulars  see  page  78.) 

When  we  have  settled  this  chief  problem  of  assuring 
to  all  men  their  food  and  sustenance  from  their  cradle 
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to  their  grave,  then  only  can  mankind  arrange  its  life 
practically.  Everybody  must  and  will  personally  assist 
in  procuring  a sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Every  one  will  gladly  fulfil  his  duties,  but  not  as  is 
to-day,  in  working  ten  to  twelve  hours,  but  of  two  or 
three  hours. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  chiefly  have  to  be  attended 
to  that  only  the  best  and  most  productive  varieties 
of  fruit,  corn  and  vegetables  be  cultivated.  Then  more 
extensive  lots  will  be  made,  unused  roads,  ditches, 
hills,  and  hedgrows  will  be  fertilized  or  at  least  made 
more  productive;  firstly,  in  order  to  gain  more  productive 
expanse  of  land,  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  using 
of  agricultural  machines,  with  the  object  of  farming 
the  land  as  practically  and  suitably  as  possible  and 
increasing  the  quantity  of  produce.  Even  at  the  present 
day  many  a field  might  be  ploughed  deeper,  and 
better  harrowed  or  be  sown  or  planted  at  an  earlier 
date;  also  the  produce  of  many  a field  and  meadow 
gathered  earlier  and  better,  were  only  the  necessary 
labour  to  be  had,  and  the  most  useful  tools  employed. 

The  many  holes  and  ditches  might  be  filled  up, 
many  roads,  rivers  and  brooks  laid  out  straight; — bad 
soil  might  be  improved  by  adding  good  soil,  and  so  on; 
but  only  if  necessary.  Fruit-trees,  bushes  that  bear 
edible  berries,  &c.  will  by  and  by  be  planted  everywhere; 
and  especially  in  southern  countries  the  more  valuable 
and  nutritious  fruits,  such  as  bread-fruit,  figs,  dates, 
melons,  nuts,  chestnuts,  &c.,  which  are  suitable  to  serye  as  a 
complete  food  for  mankind.  Not  only  in  southern  parts 
however,  but  everywhere  roads  and  meadows  will  be 
planted  will  be  planted  with  fruit-trees  suited  to  the 
climate.  What  a lovely  spectacle  an  orchard  offers 
when  in  bloom,  and  what  a rich  yield  the  harvest 
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provides,  accompanied  by  so  little  work.  Even  though 
our  species  of  fruit  and  berries,  which  grow  in  a 
somewhat  cold  climate,  are  not  indeed  very  nutricious, 
yet  they  are  the  least  heating,  the  most  wholesome 
and  appetising  for  us;  and  to  every  one,  who  has  not 
quite  become  quite  unaccustomed  to  his  natural  food, 
they  are  a very  boon.  Every  one  should  eat  fruit  daily, 
and  it  is  most  deplorable  that  fruit  has  been  erased 
from  the  list  of  articles  of  nourishment  of  mankind, 
because  it  is  of  less  value  as  food. 

In  spite  of  the  fruit-trees  standing  in  meadows 
and  fields,  these  can  be  easily  and  well  mowed  and 
ploughed,  &c.,  by  machinery  and  their  produce  easily 
harvested.  There  would  be  no  cause  to  fear  under  the 
new  conditions,  that  the  fine  fruits  be  stolen  or  the 
trees  damaged.  A better  educated  generation  would 
naturally  show  no  inclination  to  misbehave  thus,  and 
if  every  person  has  his  weekly  pay  and  fruit  is  so 
abundantly  grown,  that  it  can  be  had  for  very  little 
money  then  we  should  scarcely  need  fear  thefts  of  fruit 
grown  in  the  open  field. 

Moreover  it  will  have  to  be  considered,  that  the 
soil  only  be  planted,  according  to  its  quality,  with 
such  kinds  of  corn  and  fruit  as  thrive  on  it,  naturally 
early  and  with  the  necessary  changes.  On  one  kind 
of  soil  for  instance,  wheat,  barley  and  vines  would 
thrive,  whereas  potatoes,  oats  and  maize,  &c.,  would 
require  different  soil.  We  should  also  have  to  take 
care  that  only  the  best  qualities  of  seed  were  used, 
as  mentioned  above,  and  not  leave  unconsidered  that 
as  often  as  required  the  kind  of  produce  grown  be 
changed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  produce  degenerating. 
All  this  and  much  more  is  impossible  to  many  farmers 
to-day.  In  the  first  place  he  has  to  cultivate  on  his 
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farm  of  say  20  acres,  10  different  kinds  of  produce 
(whether  his  soil  is  suited  to  these  or  not)  because  he 
requires  them  at  home;  secondly,  he  only  sows  seed  of 
his  own  growing,  though  he  knows  well  enough, 
that  there  are  better,  more  valuable  and  productive 
kinds.  Either  he  has  not  the  means,  or  he  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  procure  better  kinds  of  corn,  clover 
or  potatoes,  &c.,  and  so  he  retains  his  old  manner  of 
farming,  which  produces  so  little.  Just  the  same  kind 
of  thing  is  the  case  in  cattle  farming.  For  instance 
one  large  farmer  has  a bull,  that  cost  him  over  £‘1000 
and  he  charges  some  £ 10 — 15  for  every  cow  covered. 

It  is  evident  that  most  farmers  cannot  afford  such 
expenses. 

If  we  visit  the  agricultural  exhibitions,  we  cannot 
only  see  what  fine  and  productive  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce  there  are,  but  we  can  also  learn  what  a rich 
yield  may  be  obtained  by  farming  rationally.  It  is  sad 
to  see  how  badly  some  farmers  know  their  business. 
Not  only  here  and  there,  but  everywhere  improvements 
should  be  made.  In  regions  wanting  in  woods  and 
forests,  woods  should  be  planted  on  suitable  soil.  The 
doctrine  of  health  imperatively  demand  this. 

In  regions  where  large  forests  abound,  parts  of 
these  should  be  felled  and  the  soil  cultivated.  It  would 
even  be  possible,  when  advisable,  to  cover  quite  un- 
productive regions  such  as  moors  and  sandy  deserts, 
with  good  soil  and  in  this  manner  make  them  wholly 
or  in  part,  productive;  then  also  by  practical  arrange- 
ments dry  arid  places  might  be  watered,  and  wet 
soil  drained. 

In  one  word  with  the  practical  and  effective  im- 
provements the  surface  of  the  earth  will  be  made  so 
productive  that  it  will  be  capable  of  yielding  sufficient 
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food,  if  the  number  of  human  beings  doubles  itself  or 
even  becomes  ten  times  as  great.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  would  then  be  transformed  into  one  grand 
gardening  establishment. 

The  method  by  which  land,  buildings,  &c.  pass  from 

private  hands  into  possession  of  the  state. 

The  method  is  the  following: 

All  land  is  valued  by  practical  men.  The  amount 
at  which  it  is  valued,  is  either  paid  to  the  owner  or 
credited  to  his  account  by  the  state. 

Let  us  suppose  a farm  had  an  area  of  20  acres 
and  the  acre  was  valued  at  £100,  then  the  amount 
would  be  £2000.  This  appropriation  would  be  extended 
to  all  private  property,  especially  all  buildings,  private 
railways,  electric  tramways,  mineral  and  coal-mines, 
smelting  works,  all  branches  of  industry  &c. 

The  new  state  would  also  take  over  the  public 
debts  of  all  countries,  and  pay  them  in  cash  or  credit 
them  to  the  various  accounts.  But  against  this,  the 
new  state  would  also  take  over  all  railways,  ships, 
mines,  forests,  &c.,  free  of  payment  or  charge. 

Certainly  such  an  universal  appropriation  applying 
not  only  to  the  soil,  but  also  to  the  buildings  erected 
on  the  same,  would  require  immense  sums  of  money, 
which  the  state  would  not  possess  in  gold  and  silver. 
It  will  therefore  be  more  suitable  to  make  the  payments 
in  paper,  for  the  making  of  paper — money  does  not 
require  such  precious  metal  as  for  instance  gold,  and 
for  this  reason  does  not  depreciate.  Paper  money  can 
be  made  to  any  amount.  Therefore  the  state  is  in  a 
position  to  make  [as  much  paper  money  as  is  required 
to  carry  out  the  expropriation  scheme. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  state  does  not  burden 
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itself  thereby  with,  which  would  be  payable  at  a later 
date.  In  spite  of  the  above-stated  action,  the  state 
would  have  no  creditors,  and  would  therefore  have  no 
obligations,  and  in  consequence  it  would  not  need  to 
trouble  about  repayment. 

It  might  however  also  be  so  arranged,  that  the 
state  kept  the  respective  books  and  credited  every 
land-owner,  &c.  with  the  amount  due  to  him  on 
appropriation.  Such  landowner  would  remain  a creditor 
to  the  state  and  is  able  to  take  up  any  sum  for  his 
own  use,  when  he  desires  it. 

It  would  be  self-evident,  that  the  large  sums  of 
money,  which  would  be  due  to  many  people,  be  not 
handled  very  extravagantly,  and  the  government  might 
attend  to  this  matter  in  a suitable  manner. 

These  amounts,  which  would  be  realizable  at  any 
time  would  certainly  only  be  of  the  nature  of  a deposit, 
which  would  not  bear  interest — and  generally  in  the 
new  state  no  capital  would  bear  interest  and  private 
speculation  would  be  impossible.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  the  pernicious  system  of  usury  be  killed. 

The  landowners  (upto  that  date)  would  therefore 
not  reap  any  special  benefit,  by  receiving  their  capital 
paid  out  immediately.  Moreover  they  would  receive 
their  weekly  allowance,  which  would  suffice  to  purchase 
their  necessities. 

Appropriation  therefore  does  not  aim  at  equalising 
the  value  of  the  property  of  all  members  of  the  state, 
nor  does  it  bear  the  character  of  a division. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  also  unnecessary  for 
good  reasons.  On  the  contrary  it  appears  just,  that 
each  person  remain  in  possession  of  his  or  her  property. 
On  the  other  hand  poor  people,  who  as  it  is  have  no 
property,  will  and  must  surely  be  content,  if  the  state 
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ensures  them  and  their  children  and  relatives  an  existence 
free  of  care  and  a sufficiency  for  their  life.  No  person 
needs  more.  Poor  people  to-day  have  nothing  but  a life 
of  care  and  worry,  of  work  and  fighting  for  their  own 
existence  and  that  of  their  children.  It  would  indeed 
not  be  very  sensible,  if  poor  people  claimed  the  same 
property  from  the  state,  as  rich  people  have.  And  yet 
I would  not  deny  that  perhaps  the  state  would  once 
be  able  to  grant  to  each  single  individual  a small 
capital,  say  £ 50. — , besides  his  weekly  allowance  for 
his  own  disposal.  For  we  have  seen  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  community  to  raise  the  value  of  the  token 
of  exchange,  that  is  of  the  money  as  is  desired. 

Many  rich  people  will,  it  is  likely,  renounce  their 
claim  to  these  £ 50. — , and  to  the  weekly  allowance, 
which  is  justly  their  own.  It  is  also  not  impossible 
that  in  later  years  the  heirs  of  huge  capitals  will 
voluntarily  relinquish  them,  because  they  will  then 
understand,  that  they  never  use  the  large  capitals. 
More  especially  will  they  do  so,  when  they,  in  course 
of  time,  have  understood,  that  their  great  riches  are 
unlawful,  from  a natural  point  of  view,  because  they 
have  not  worked  for  them. 

Yet  the  value  of  money  would  remain  the  same;  for 
the  state  will  at  the  same  time  cause  all  necessities  of 
mankind,  such  as  food,  clothing  and  dwellings,  to  be 
plentiful,  so  that  no  rise  or  fall  in  prices  will  take 
place,  and  therefore  the  value  of  money  will  remain 
stationary.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  goods  to 
cost  more,  than,  for  instance,  at  present. 

We  may  certainly  hope,  that  the  government  of 
the  new  state,  will  only  arrive  at  well  considered  and 
just  conclusions  and  laws,  both  as  regards  this  most 
important  question  as  well  as  all  others. — 
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Should  any  points  be  not  clear  in  carrying  out 
the  appropriation  of  soil  and  buildings  we  explain  the 
method  of  action  by  making  a comparison:  Let  us 
suppose  a club  of  say  100  members  decides  to  give  a 
banquet  and  to  buy  the  food  from  10  of  its  members. 
Then  the  10  members  each  receive  the  price  of  the 
goods  they  deliver. — 

The  appropriation  of  land  and  buildings  is  a parallel 
case.  Those  members  of  the  state,  who  sell  anything 
to  the  state,  would  receive  the  value  of  the  articles 
sold  either  in  coin,  or  be  credited  with  the  amount. 

It  must  be  stated  that  the  goods,  which  the  club 
bought,  in  the  above  manner  were  not  bought  by 
the  other  90  members,  but  by  all  members  (The  10 
members,  which  supplied  the  goods,  bought  the  goods 
from  themselves  so  to  speak)  because  the  sum  of  money 
required  to  pay  the  bills,  was  drawn  from  the  club’s 
capital,  made  up  of  the  club  fees,  paid  not^only  by  the 
90  members,  but  also  by  the  other  10. 

Since  the  goods  were  paid  by  the  clubs  capital, 
all  the  100  members — therefore  also  the  10  suppliers, — 
have  a right  to  join  the  banquet.  The  members  of  the 
state  are  in  the  very  same  position.  In  this  case  also 
all  those,  who  sold  soil  or  buildings,  &c.  to  the  state 
and  received  payment  for  same,  are  entitled  to  usufruct 
of  the  land  and  buildings,  &c.,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
again  for  the  reason  that  the  land  was  paid  for  out 
of  the  state’s  capital,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  community 
and  therefore  belongs  to  all  equally.  For  the  state 
makes  the  tokens  of  payment,  needed  in  the  appropriation 
scheme,  in  the  interest  of  all. 

This  example  of  the  club  was  quoted  in  order  to 
prove,  that  it  possible  to  buy  goods  from  one’s  own 
person,  to  be  paid  in  full,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
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to  make  a profit  and  enjoy  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  goods. 

The  state  is  in  the  position  as  regards  appropriation 
of  land,  buildings,  railways,  industries,  &c.,  as  the  above 
example  of  the  dub. 

We  now  give  an  artide  out  of  one  of  the  largest 
German  papers  regarding  usury  as  applied  to  land.  It 
reads  as  follows. 

Land  reform. 

The  idea  of  land  reform  is  condemned  by  one  party 
as  being  a socialistic  work  of  the  Devil,  and  on  the 
other  hand  is  praised  as  being  the  basis  of  all  social 
reforms.  This  fact  alone  makes  it  the  duty  of  an  im- 
partial daily  press,  to  consider  the  matter  more  care- 
fully and  to  enlighten  their  readers  in  a practical  manner 
regarding  the  point,  which  is  being  discussed  by  those 
interested.  We  shall  to-day  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
the  main  idea  of  this  social  problem  more  clearly  with- 
out committing  ourselves  by  a pro.  or  a con. — 

According  to  the  old  Germanic  law,  land  was  not 
individual  property,  it  belonged  to  the  community,  the 
commonality,  all  members  of  the  community  participated 
in  the  benefits  derived  from  it,  just  as  do  those 
communities  which  have  common  ground,  share  in  the 
produce  of  such  land.  Thereby  in  the  interest  and 
common  good  of  all,  the  individual  was  restricted  in  a 
way,  which  was  absolutely  in  contradiction  to  the 
conception  as  held  by  the  Roman  law  of  a later  in- 
troduction. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  impossible  under  such 
conditions  that  the  soil  could  ever  become  an  article  of 
speculation  or  trade.  When  by  and  by,  Roman  law 
became  indigenous  in  Germany,  capital  rose  to  be  the 
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absolute  master  of  the  land  and  made  the  manifold 
ingenious  and  material  work  of  mankind  tributary  to 
itself, — (we  are  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  the  land 
reformers). — Land  being  an  absolute  quantity  is  not 
capable  of  voluntary  expansion,  whereas  the  increase 
in  population,  which  is  steadily  increasing  with  us, 
continually  raises  the  demand.  With  this  quite  natural 
rise  of  the  demand  the  value  of  the  property  (viz  : the 
land)  rises  also  without  the  landed  proprietor  doing  any- 
thing; the  value  of  a article  being  surely  the  first 
condition  for  the  existence  of  mankind.  Land  is  so  to 
speak  the  original  source  of  human  life  and  activity. 
Recognising  this  fact,  capital  attacked  this  quite  inde- 
spensable,  yet  unmutipliable  property  more  and  more 
comprehensively,  and  monopolized  the  same  to  such  a 
degree,  that  ultimately  a sharp  reaction  was  unavoidable. 
It  was  more  especially  the  housing  question,  which  drove 
the  minds  of  men  to  find  methods  to  procure  again  for 
the  whole  community  a share  in  God’s  first  present  to 
mankind,  namely,  the  land  and  in  this  manner  the 
demand  arose:  The  land,  being  the  source  of  food  for 
us  all,  must  belong  to  us  all.  It  must  again  become 
common  property.  (See  Voigt:  Ground  Rent  and  Housing 
Question.)  In  this  way  ground  rent  was  arrived  at. 
“Ground  rent  is  that  part  of  the  land’s  produce  or  it’s 
value,  which  is  paid  to  the  owner  for  the  use  of  the 
original  and  unquenchable  productive  powers  of  the 
land  (that  is  to  say  also  for  the  use  of  the  area  as  a 
dwelling  place  or  as  a place  of  production.)  (Rikardo.) 
Roscher  explains  the  term  thus:  “We  call  ground  rent 
:that  part  of  the  land’s  regular  produce  which  results, 
when  all  wages  and  interest  of  capital  have  been 
paid.” — The  land  reformers’  demand  now  is,  that  this 
.ground  rent  should  not  benefit  exclusively  landed  pro- 
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prietors,  whom  their  capital  gives  their  power,  am 
speculators  in  land,  but  should  benefit  the  community 
whom  God  really  intended  to  be  the  owner. — 

We  are  only  able  to  give  a short  sketch  here,  bu 
we  believe  that  the  attentive  reader  will  have  noticec 
two  salient  points: 

1.  The  land  is  not  to  represent  an  article  of  trad( 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  whereby  it  loses  it’s  onl} 
and  original  object,  namely  of  being  the  common  source 
of  food.  Since  the  earth  was  presented  to  us  by  the 
Creator  as  a gift,  we  may  not  speculate  with  land. 

2.  The  landlord  of  to-day  has  no  right  to  considei 
arise  in  value  of  the  land,  brought  about  by  the  wort 
of  community  at  large  without  his  help,  as  his  profit 
In  these  demands  ethical,  national,  agricultural  and 
social-political  points  of  view  are  to  be  considered 
which  must  be  weighed  when  comtemplating  the  housing 
question  and  which  cannot  be  laid  aside  by  an  educated 
man  without  further  notice,  as  being  a “social  democratic 
Utopia/’ 

The  idea  of  reform  of  landed  property  has  many 
followers,  especially  in  Germany,  England  and  North 
America.  Time  will  show  if  it  is  possible  to  carry  it 
out,  at  any  rate  it  appears  to  be  an  ideal,  worth  striving 
to  attain  to,  which  no  thinking  man  is  able  to  ignore. 
The  realization  of  this  idea  would  not  even  be  a novelty; 
it  would  surely  only  be  a return  to  the  old  Germanic 
law  of  common  ownership  of  the  land,  which  was  lost 
to  us,  when  the  Roman  law  came  into  use.  When  our 
land  in  wholly  in  the  claws  of  the  capitalists — and  that 
time  is  not  far  oh, — then,  at  last,  the  fury  of  the  people 
may  indeed  break  out  and  carry  the  demand  of  free 
land  for  a free  people. 
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Regulation  of  Commerce  and  Industries. 

Having  touched  upon  readjustment  of  the  land 
ownership,  &c.  cursorily,  the  next  subject  to  be  considered 
is  the  department  of  industrial  produce,  its  manner 
of  production  and  of  sale.  Also  here  important  alteration 
will  be  felt  to  be  necessary,  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
say:  Now  all  is  well  and  practically  arranged  and  we 
shall  derive  the  full  benefit. 

The  worst  subjects,  which  are  in  opposition  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  sensible  arrangement  of  matters, 
are  in  the  first  place  the  greed  of  gain,  which  not  rarely 
degenerates  into  faithlessness  and  deceit.  This  is  chiefly 
contributed  by  the  fact  that  many  common  goods  are 
made  instead  of  better  class  articles.  This  is  partly  the 
fault  of  the  suppliers  of  the  raw  material  or  the 
manufacturer,  partly  that  of  the  dealer.  In  the  second 
place  competition  often  causes  the  business  man  to 
make  use  of  cheap  material  and  cheap  labour.  He  who 
does  not  buy  cheaply  to-day  is  crowded  out  of  the 
market  and  low  prices  generally  go  hand  in  hand 
with  bad  quality.  For  though  the  old  saying  “Best  goods 
best  prices”  is  and  remains  true,  though  the  conditions 
of  to-day  often  lure  us  on  to  make  unpractical  purchases. 

A still  worse  circumstance  in  industry  the  marked 
difference  between  production  and  demand.  Every 
branch  of  industry  suffers  from  over-production,  as  soon 
as  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand  and  the 
article  in  question  begins  to  fall  in  price.  Together 
with  the  small  demand,  tho  profit  of  the  manufacturer 
decreases;  and  he  is  consequently  forced  to  reduce  his 
workmen’s  pay  or  wages  and  in  the  way  poverty  gains 
ground.  Elsewhere  we  have  considered  what  need  and 
misery  is  caused  by  such  a crisis  and  the  poverty 
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caused  thereby,  to  what  ignoble  ideas  and  deeds  ii 
drives  mankind.  Here  let  it  be  pointed  out,  that  i 
if  we  earnestly  wish  to  abolish  the  business  and  other 
calamities  quoted  here,  it  will  evidently  be  necessary 
to  place  all  commerce  and  industry,  just  like  the  question: 
of  existence  and  land,  in  the  hands  of  a comrnoi 
administration.  Only  by  this  action  it  will  be  possibh 
not  only  abolish  all  unpractical  institutions  in  thi: 
department,  and  to  do  without  a large  quantity  o 
work,  which  must  be  done  to-day,  by  reason  of  oiu 
unpractical  institutions,  but  we  should  also  free 
mankind  from  much  annoyance,  cares  of  business  anc 
work,  and  from  transgressions  and  crimes.  For  manj 
excesses  are  rooted  to  a certain  degree  in  the  conditions 
of  life,  which  are  made  so  difficult  for  us. 

We  comprehend  more  and  more  now-a-days,  thal 
only  the  large  establishments  flourish  best  and  that  the^ 
have  considerable  advantages  for  themselves  alone, 
This  shows  clearly  that  when  at  last  all  industrial  and 
agricultural  establishments,  &c.  are  solely  in  .the  hands 
of  the  state,  as  are  to-day  the  post  and  in  man;y 
countries  the  railways,  these  establishments  will  offer 
the  greatest  advantages  to  all  men.  Even  greater 
advantages  would  accrue,  if  all  industries  were  run  on 
an  international  basis  according  to  natural  laws. 

How  defective  the  post  and  telegraph  system,  for 
instance,  would  be  if  in  private  hands.  When  once  all 
private  enterprise  has  well  stopped,  then  the  ground, 
from  which  most  trouble  and  want,  deception,  trans- 
gressions and  crimes  have  sprung,  will  be  no  more. 

If  we  therefore  wish  to  become  really  practical 
people  and  no  longer  do  so  much  useless  work,  and 
if  we  wish  to  spare  ourselves  the  many  cares  and 
annoyances  of  life,  and  avoid  the  many  evils,  trans- 
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gressions  and  crimes,  such  as:  bad  principles,  heartless- 
ness, contempt,  imperiousness,  slavery,  &c.  we  must  place 
commerce  and  industry  in  the  hands  of  a common 
administration,  as  I have  said. 

How  would  work  be  divided  and  done  in  a state, 
the  constitution  of  which  was  founded  on  the  laws 

of  nature? 

In  order  to  be  able  to  treat  this  momentuous  and 
far-reaching  question  thoroughly,  I must  divide  it  into 
two  parts. 

The  most  useful  labour  for  mankind  are  without 
a doubt  those,  by  which  all  practical  and  necessary 
natural  produce  is  procured.  All  work,  which  is  done 
to  produce  artificial  articles,  takes  a secondary  position, 
in  so  far  that  it  does  not  fall  away  as  useless. 

Useful  labour  therefore  is  that  in  the  first  place, 
by  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  natural  produce  is 
gained  from  the  earth.  Secondly  that,  by  which  good 
clothing,  furniture,  house  and  kitchen  utensils,  arrange- 
ments for  dwelling,  sleeping  and  bathing  rooms  are 
made,  and  generally  such  by  which  all  necessities  are 
procured,  which  are  conducive  to  man’s  comfort  and 
welfare.  And  thirdly  that  labour,  by  which  humanity 
is  blessed  with  education  and  the  necessary  pleasures 
of  the  mind. 

In  the  first  place  I shall  deal  with  the  question 
of  “How  will  labour  be  divided?”  Before  touching  the 
production  of  artificial  articles,  I shall  first  consider 
the  labour,  by  which  our  natural  produce  is  gained. 
A better  generation  will  not  leave  these  functions  to 
individuals,  as  is  done  now,  for  instance,  among  the 
peasants,  and  this  from  consideration  of  health,  but 
rather  all  members  will  be  employed  for  the  following 
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reasons:  “The  law  of  nature  decides  that  all  mankind 
should  abide  as  much  as  possible  in  God’s  free  nature.”  — 
All  human  beings  should  by  rights  be  in  the  open  air; 
that  is  God’s  will.  At  the  time  of  our  ancestors  these 
laws  were  better  followed  than  nowadays.  People  did 
certainly  not  occupy  themselves  at  daytime  for  10  or 
more  hours  in  dark  workshops,  rather  did  everyone 
work  in  the  open  air.  When  so  many  more  hands  are 
available  for  agriculture,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  raw-materials  will  be  higher,  than  can 
be  attained  by  a small  body  of  labourers.  Nature 
demands  in  the  interest  of  mankind  that  each  person 
should  do  his  share  of  field  work,  such  as  sowing  and 
reaping,  and  all  labour  conducted  in  open  air.  This 
has  caused  all  his  creatures,  therefore  also  mankind  to 
live  in  God’s  free  nature.  It  would  then  be  possible 
to  cultivate  the  earth’s  surface  in  a much  more  rational 
manner,  just  this  is  the  main  point,  and  would  finally 
achieve  a gain  of  as  much  natural  produce,  as  to  suffice 
for  all  people.  Hunger  and  want  would  then  be  im- 
possible. Not  only  the  rich  man  alone,  but  every  person 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  God  sufficiently 
and  uncurtailed.  The  doctrines  of  health  and  higher 
knowledge  will  prevent  mankind  from  gormandizing 
and  debauching  in  spite  of  the  ample  supply  of  food. 
If  we  look  upon  our  beautiful  earth  to-day,  our  gift 
from  God  to  be  used  as  we  like,  we  must  admit  with 
shame,  that  we  do  not  husband  it  well;  for  it  seems 
that  we  are  hardly  able  to  procure  sufficient  food  and 
nourishment  for  the  present  population,  which  is  in  part 
the  reason  for  the  extensive  poverty  and  want  of  to-day, 
though  our  earth  would  be  able  to  nourish  a far  greater 
number  of  beings. 

To  prove  that  human  beings  should  be  more  in 
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the  open  air,  Prof.  Bock  says:  “The  most  healthy 
and  gladsome  people  are  not  be  found  in  palaces, 
hut  amongst  the  peasantry.  No  more  do  we  find 
a healthy  race,  enjoying  it’s  very  life,  in  cities.  It  has 
even  been  calculated  that  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  is  steadily  decreasing  and  they  would  die  off 
entirely,  were  there  not  always  a new  solid  influx  from 
the  country.  From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  evident 
to  every  man  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  common 
welfare  of  all  mankind,  if  as  far  as  possible  all  human 
hands  were  employed  in  the  fields — the  earliest  and  most 
healthy  labour.  I presume  indeed,  that  in  later  years 
all  people  will  mainly  occupy  their  time  in  summer 
with  farm  labour,  and  other  functions  will  be  relegated 
to  other  seasons,  in  so  far  as  they  may  he  delayed  and 
yet  be  easily  accomplished. 

The  proposals  made  here  naturally  assume  an  entire 
alteration  of  our  present  conditions  of  life;  hut  I do 
not  make  them  because  there  is  no  other  expedient, 
nor  because  the  present  institutions,  in  accordance  with 
which,  each  one  follows  the  business  he  has  learnt, 
would  not  be  possible  later  on,  but  mainly  because 
agriculture  will  he  considered  the  most  excellent  calling, 
when  mankind  will  have  recognised  the  great  blessing 
which,  is  inherent  in  it;  and  will  therfore  sooner  or  later 
become  overcrowded.  On  the  other  hand  I make  an 
important  point  of  it,  that  a man  should  not  perman- 
ently be  occupied  with  the  same  task;  here  also 
alterations  and  variation  should  be  offered.  I am  now  al- 
ready convinced,  that  if  all  men  had  become  accustomed  to 
so  and  followed  my  proposals  in  their  life,  they  would  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Even  to-day  voluntary 
enquiries  for  field-work  may  be  rather  plentiful,  though 
not  a few  persons,  through  town-life  have  no  knowledge 
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whatever  of  farming.  This  farming  calling  is  learnt 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  in  one’s  youth.  I myself,  for 
instance,  learnt  most  of  these  farmers  duties  and  tasks 
in  my  youth,  and  still  understand  them  fairly  well 
though  I have  been  removed  from  them  a considerable 
time.  It  is  evident  that  only  skilled  and  strong  labourers 
would  have  to  do  the  hardest  work. 

The  department  of  industry  and  trade  is  of  course 
a different  matter.  In  this  case  the  following  arrangement 
might  be  made:  All  male  persons  would  have  to  choose 
a profession  or  trade  on  leaving  school.  They  could 
learn  the  same  in  a relatively  corresponding  time  and 
could  perfect  themselves  later  on.  I do  not  doubt  that 
every  young  man  may  be  trusted  to  follow  his  free 
will  in  choosing  his  trade  or  profession.  It  would  be 
understood  how  to  avoid  perceptible  and  disadvantageous 
gaps  taking  place.  Should  however  stagnation  occur 
here  and  there,  by  reason  of  a want  of  working  power, 
the  offering  of  greater  facilities  and  advantages  would 
sure  to  bring  the  number  of  workers  required  up  to  the 
standard.  Men  of  certain  ages  might  also  be  in  readiness 
to  equalise  or  replace  such  a lack  of  labour.  These 
would,  of  course,  only  have  to  fulfil  the  less  difficult 
and  less  responsible  duties,  in  the  businesses  to  which 
they  were  allotted.  The  whole  scheme  would  work 
much  more  easily  and  well,  than  one  can  imagine, 
especially  as  mankind  would  then  pay  less  attention 
to  elegance  and  delicacy  of  the  goods,  than  rather  to 
their  durability  and  usefulness. 

The  normal  working-day. 

If  the  question  is  to  be  answered:  when  and  how 
long  should  one  work?,  I would  propose,  that  male 
persons  should  perform  the  work  prescribed  by  law 
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from  leaving  school  till  their  50th  year  and  be  freed 
from  it  after  that  time.  Yet  by  special  individual 
request  and  under  certain  conditions  the  working 
period  might  extended  for  additional  pay. 

The  working  hours  prescribed  by  law  would  be  2 
to  3 hours  per  day  perhaps,  and  these  short  hours,  if 
practically  employed,  should  surely  suffice. 

During  harvest-time  the  hot  midday  hours  would 
not  be  employed,  and  the  work  would  be  accomplished 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  In  a like  manner  one 
would  act  in  hot  climates. 

Female  labour. 

The  female  sex  would  be  occupied  from  the  time 
when  the  schooling  was  finished  till  a certain  age  was 
reached,  also  perhaps  upto  the  50  B year,  with  labour, 
suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  women, 
and  then  also  be  freed  from  them.  With  reference  to 
marriage  I refer  the  Deader  to  the  chapter  entitled 
“Marriage  or  free  love?” 

Poor  people  of  both  sexes,  who  might  wish  to  earn 
some  money  beyond  their  daily  allowance,  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  working  for  the  rich  people  for 
extrapay.  During  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
institutions  of  to-day  to  the  new  ones,  a relief  might 
be  arranged  against  a certain  payment,  according  to 
which  the  rich  people,  who  are  not  at  all  to-day 
accustomed  to  work,  would  be  relieved  of  the  work 
alloted  by  law,  so  that  they  would  be  under  no  com- 
pulsion. Later  generations  would  indeed  be  accustomed 
to  the  right  thing  from  childhood,  and  would  cheerfully 
carry  out  the  measure  of  work  alloted  to  them,  and 
generally  gladly  follow  all  legal  decrees,  which  touch 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  — 
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Where  and  how  will  the  labour  be  performed? 

In  answer  to  this  question  I say,  that  all  work, 
which  can  he  performed  in  the  open  air,  must  be  done 

there.  Thus,  for  instance,  all  sorts  of  corn  and  pod- 

fruits,  &c.  would,  for  practical  reasons,  either  be  threshed 
by  machinery  on  the  spot  or  close  by  at  a place 
specially  arranged  for  the  purpose  and  the  corn  and 
straw  would  be  transported  immediately  to  the  ware- 
house, &c.,  designed  for  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  corn 

would  not  be  carried  the  distance  of  x/4  or  V2  an  hour 

to  the  village,  but  would  be  threshed  and  winnowed 
immediately  on  the  field.  Straw  and  dry  food  should 
not  be  kept  in  a village  because  of  the  danger  of 
fire.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  one  should 
work,  is  the  following:  every  labour  should  be  perfor- 
med with  the  greatest  attention  and  interest,  in  order 
that  every  manipulation  may  succeed,  because  only  thus 
are  we  able  to  do  good  work  and  plenty  of  it.  This 
can  be  attained  very  well,  since  firstly,  attention  may 
be  paid  to  the  fact  during  the  period  of  learning,  and 
secondly,  since  in  a short  period  of  work  one  can  pay 
better  attention  to  one’s  work,  than  during  a long 
period  of  business.  For  instance,  working  by  time 
yields  more  and  better  work,  and  the  worker  does  not 
feel  the  length  of  time  so  much.  I am  in  a position  to 
form  a good  opinion,  because  I have  had  sufficient 
practical  experience  during  my  profession.  I do  not 
wish  to  praise  myself  beyond  my  due,  but  of  the  two 
or  three  throusand  workmen  of  my  town,  who  were 
working  in  the  same  branch,  I certainly  belonged  to 
the  most  industrious  and  cleverest,  and  1 can  prove 
this  to-day;  for  there  were  only  a few,  who  did  as 
much  work  as  I.  Unwilling  as  I am  to  write  these 
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words,  yet  I deem  it  necessary  in  order  that  my  readers 
may  not  think  that  it  is  an  individual,  who  shuns 
work,  who  proposes  shorter  working  hours. — Therefore 
already  the  apprentice  must  be  kept  fulfilling  his  task 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Work  is  much  more 
difficult  for  idlers  than  for  industrious  workers.  The 
former  are  always  waiting  for  the  sound  of  the  break- 
fast, dinner,  or  evening  bell,  and,  for  this  reason,  time  goes 
very  slowly  for  them  and  their  work  seems  too  hard. 
On  the  other  hand  for  industrious  workers,  who  work 
by  time  in  order  to  produce  as  much  as  possible,  time 
passes  as  if  it  had  wings.  All  other  labours,  which 
cannot  be  performed  in  the  open  air,  may  only  be  done 
in  halls  with  excellent  ventilation,  built  in  accordance 
with  the  sanitary  lawrs. 

The  task  of  teaching  apprentices,  which  I shall 
consider  here  now,  would  at  least  once  fall  to  the  lot 
of  nearly  every  person.  It  is  self  evident  the  chief 
axiom  here  is  also  that  only  tried  men  be  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  overlooking  them.  The  second  question 
is  this:  What  kind  of  labours  will  a practical  generation 
as  the  present,  still  consider  to  be  necessary  and 
useful  and  continue  to  perform?  and:  What  work  will 
they  consider  to  be  unnecessary  and  out  of  date?  This 
chapter  especially  I would  deal  with  separately  by  reason 
of  it’s  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  to  throw  a light 
on  our  present  unpractical  institutions  and  correct  them. — 
Herein  we  must  more  especially  bring  our  attention  to 
bear  upon  the  present  wholesale  and  retail  industries. 

A large  part  of  the  work  of  to-day  is  brought 

about  by  fashion. 

The  worst  enemy  of  practical  clothing  is  the  fashion, 
which  to-day  rules  nearly  the  whole  industry  and  espe- 
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daily  decides  the  question  of  peoples’  clothes.  The 
fashion  does  not  consider  whether  a piece  of  clothing 
conforms  to  the  demands  of  good  health  or  not,  oi 
whether  a certain  decoration  is  necessary,  nor  whether  the 
materials  used  are  good  and  lasting.  All  this  is  of  no 
importance  to  fashion.  Often  enough  an  expensive 
and  decorative  article  of  clothing  is  ruined  after  being 
used  three  times.  It  is  of  no  importance  if  the  article 
of  clothing  or  of  fashion  is  made  of  cheap  stuff  or 
shows  bad  workmanship,  if  the  colour  is  bad,  if  it  is 
very  troublesome  to  make,  very  bad  for  the  health  and 
uncomfortable,  as,  for  instance,  the  corset,  boots  which 
are  too  small,  long  trains,  &c.,  or  if  it  looks  ridiculous, — 
all  these  points  are  of  little  or  no  importance,  if  only 
it  is  fashionable.  Many  of  our  ladies,  who  especially 
have  to  suffer  from  fashion,  would  be  glad  and  grateful 
if  we  could  only  free  them  from  it’s  disagreable  bon- 
dage. It  is  admitted  certainly  that  there  are  many 
women  to-day,  who  are  more  than  happy  if  they  are 
only  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  because  of  their  loud  dress; 
from  sensible  people  however  they  are  only  greeted 
with  a smile  bordering  on  mockery.  Granted  there 
are  also  men  who  feel  flattered  if  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  thus  gazed  at  and  who  speculate 
upon  it.  Great  and  victorious  as  fashion  is  nowa- 
days, it  will  surely  fall  to  pieces  with  it’s  faithful 
followers,  when  once  people  become  more  practical  and 
sensible. — 

Useless  work  in  tlie  weaving  industry. 

The  first  intance  I quote  is  weaving.  Do  not  believe, 
dear  Reader,  that  I am  in  error,  when  I declare  that 
by  arranging  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  most 
practical  manner,  one  half  of  all  the  processes  might 


be  done  away  with,  and  yet  mankind  would  clothe  itself 
much  more  healthily  and  sensibly  than  at  present  Let 
us  at  first  cast  a glance  at  the  source,  from  which  the 
raw-material  in  the  shape  of  wool  and  cotton,  springs. 
Already  here  special  care  should  be  taken  that  only 
the  best  qualities  are  cultivated  and  bred.  Very 
much  might  be  done  herein  alone,  if  everything  received 
the  best  attention,  as  I presume.  If  the  supplier  is  in 
a position  to  deliver  only  the  best  raw-material,  the 
spinner  can  much  more  easily  spin  a sound  thread. 
The  raw  material  of  a lower  grade  should  only  be  used 
for  coarse  strong  spinning.  Were  strict  attention  paid 
to  all  these  points,  a large  amount  of  useless  exertion 
would  be  spared  the  weaver,  and  the  knotting  and  joining 
of  broken  threads,  which  takes  up  so  much  time,  would 
no  longer  occur  so  often. 

A second  point  touches  driving  and  spooling.  A far 
greater  number  of  spinners-spools  might  be  used  than 
is  done  to-day.  At  present  the  spinner  reels  his  spools 
according  to  numbers  and  then  the  thread  is  reeled 
on  to  spools  in  a slightly  different  form.  Were  it  so 
arranged,  that  the  spinner  had  to  reel  his  spool  ready 
for  immediate  use  for  the  weaver,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  those  threads  which  are  not  dyed  at  all  or  not  dyed 
as  skeins,  then  a large  amount  of  work  would  be  saved 
in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  third  point  touches  the  manifold  complicated 
designs,  which  are  only  made  for  fashions  sake:  Very 
öfter  the  weaver  has  a pattern  to  make,  for  which  he 
requires  ten  or  more  stocks  and  stools.  On  another 
occasion  he  may  require  six  to  ten  boats,  and  has  to 
change  them  about  two  by  two  for  the  sake  of  one 
thread  and  much  more  work  of  the  same  kind.  The 
complicated  patterns  not  only  hinder  the  weaver  directly 
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but  indirectly  because  faults  easily  slip  in  which  have 
afterwards  to  be  taken  out.  A complicated  pattern 
of  cloth  of  this  kind,  does  hardly  appear  to  be  of  better 
taste,  when  finished,  than  a plainer  pattern,  and  as 
a rule  is  will  last  less  long,  because  the  joining  of 
many  threads  is  very  faulty.  But  that  causes  the 
manufacturer  very  little  thought  indeed,  for  the  stuff  is 
not  made  so  to  last  long,  but  to  be  fashionable. 

Often  also  it  is  bad  colours,  dark  workshops  and 
many  things  of  a similar  nature,  (above  all  the  weaving 
of  the  patterns,  which  require  much  material  and  time), 
which  cause  much  useless  expense  of  time  and  money 
to  this  branch  of  industry.  Let  us  yet  mention  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  job  weavers  to  the  office  either 
to  hand  over  goods  or  to  fetch  cottons.  Often  enough 
the  weaver  has  to  visit  the  office  of  the  manufacturer 
three  or  four  times  for  one  single  colour,  and  how  long 
has  he  not  to  wait  there,  till  he  has  been  attended  to. 
All  this  trouble  and  time  is  spent  in  vain.  But  now 
we  come  to  the  chief  point,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  weaver  is  burdened  uselessly  with  certainly  one 
third  of  all  his  trouble  and  work.  I refer  to  the  large 
quantity  of  low  grade  goods,  which  unfortunately  are 
manufactured. 

This  is  caused  again  by  the  fashion,  which  has  so 
much  to  answer  for,  and  which  seems  to  be  calculated 
to  use  up  such  a quantity  of  goods  to  no  purpose, — 
this  one  might  nearly  approve  of,  so  that  more  and 
more  goods  are  used.  More  especially  it  is  the  quick 
change  of  fashion,  which  does  not  even  permit  of  these 
low-grade  materials  being  worn  out,  but  banishes  the 
clothes  which  have  hardly  been  worn  one  season  either 
to  the  wardrobe  till  doomsday  or  makes  it  their  fate 
to  be  used  as  lining.  How  much  domestic  bliss  is 
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buried  with  these  stored  up  rags  or  goes  to  the  pedlar, 
who  profits  by  the  foolery.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned 
expressly,  that  close  competition  and  avarice  of  the 
manufacturer  do  their  share  in  causing  the  great  quantity 
of  bad  goods  to  be  made. 

Once  fashion,  competition  and  avarice,  and  all  evils 
connected  with  these  have  been  abolished,  the  weavers, 
clothmakers  and  workers  have  only  to  contend  with 
the  season  and  climate.  In  accordance  with  these,  they 
will  make  heavier  or  lighter  materials,  they  will  join 
the  threads  better,  will  use  genuine  dyes  and  simple 
tasteful  patterns,  and  generally  lasting  genuine  goods 
will  be  the  chief  principle  of  a practical  generation 
and  remain  so.  At  the  end  of  this  treatise  I will 
mention  two  points.  Firstly,  mankind  will  not  need 
nearly  so  much  clothing  when  the  natural  basis  is 
returned  to  more  and  more;  their  skin  will  become 
more  hardy  and  more  capable  of  giving  warmth,  for  it 
is  surely  the  best  piece  of  clothing.  (For  further  details 
on  the  subject  of  clothing  in  accordance  with  nature  see 
chapter  on  Care  of  the  Health)  Not  only  will  less  clothing 
be  required  for  the  body,  but  especially  shoes  and  boots 
will  be  less  in  demand.  In  this  case  also  the  skin  is 
the  best  shoe.  It  does  not  pinch  and  tear  and  by 
living  correctly  in  accordance  with  nature’s  laws  and 
by  hardening  ourselves  even  in  cold  seasons  and  colder 
climates  we  should  also  save  much  money  on  our  shoes. 
However  I will  say  more  later  on. 

Another  point,  in  following  out  which  much  trouble 
could  be  saved  the  weaver  and  clothmaker,  is  the 
exclusive  use  of  machinery  in  this  industry.  I do  not 
doubt  that  later  on  all  home-weaving  will  cease — this 
has  taken  place  to  a very  great  extent; — and  indeed 
for  this  reason  because  by  machinery  a piece  of  cloth 
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can  be  made  more  quickly  and  easily,  and  also  more 
evenly  and  beautifully,  and  because  a more  practical 
generation  will  wish  to  take  every  branch  of  industry 
out  of  the  dwellings  and  workshops  and  remove  it  intc 
roomy,  well-lighted  and  healthy  factories.  Now  if  we 
add  up  all  the  unnecessary  work,  which  is  forced 
upon  the  weaver,  and  the  loss  of  time  spent  on  the 
same,  we  find  that  more  than  half  of  all  [his  trouble 
and  work  is  done  only  for  the  sake  of  our  unnatural 
purposeless  institutions. 

Useless  work  in  the  shoe-trade. 

As  a second  example,  I quote  the  bootmaker’s 
profession,  with  the  object  of  showing  that  this  trades- 
man also  has  to  do  much  useless  work.  In  order  to 
gain  a true  and  correct  idea,  we  must  also  in  this  case 
go  back  to  the  souree  of  the  raw- material.  Here 
already  alterations  and  arrangements  are  necessary,  in 
order  that  again  only  the  best  raw  material  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  tanners  in  the  first  place,  who 
then  themselves  must  work  carefully  and  unselfishly, 
so  as  to  supply  the  bootmaker  with  good  leather  only. 
This  we  can  however  only  expect,  if  all  sources,  from 
which  the  raw  material  is  drawn,  are  in  the  hands  of 
of  the  best  and  most  unselfish  administration,  namely, 
that  of  the  community.  Here  there  is  room  for  much 
improvement.  The  bootmaker  might  only  use  cheap 
light  leather,  where  there  is  least  strain  for  it  to 
bear  and  is  therefore  of  equal  durability  as  the  better 
class  of  leather,  or  it  should  be  used  in  a different  branch, 
where  it  has  to  resist  less  and  is  better  suited  to  the. 
work.  When  we  have  made  it  possible,  that  the  bootmaker 
be  only  supplied  with  the  best  quality  of  leather,  we 
shall  have  achieved  a great  saving  of  labour.  Another 
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cause  for  much  useless  work  on  the  part  of  the  boot- 
maker, is  the  large  quantity  of  worthless  fashionable 
boots  and  shoes,  which  are  demanded  mostly  by  modern 
vanity.  One  sees  shoes,  especially  ladies  shoes,  which 
are  little  suited  for  real  use  and  are  not  durable.  The 
fact  that  cheap  goods  are  exclusively  in  demand,  naturally 
leaves  no  market  for  high  class  articles.  Cheap  and  bad 
are  certainly  closely  related  idea.  It  is  evident  that 
the  time  spent  in  making  a pair  of  light  badly  finished 
boots  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  spent  in  making  a 
durable  pair,  which  last  twice  as  long.  The  real 
difference  between  good  and  low  quality  boots  therefore 
lies  mainly  in  the  material  used.  The  avarice  of  many 
makers  gives  occasion  for  many  useless  and  undurable 
wares.  A more  consciencious  generation,  which  will  do 
away  with  egotism  of  fashion  and  other  evils,  by  reason 
of  which  a quantity  of  bad  goods  are  produced,  would 
save  the  bootmaker  much  labour.  Much  trouble  will 
be  taken  from  him,  when  in  his  branch  of  trade  the 
most  perfect  system  of  machinery  has  been  introduced. 
A salient  point,  to  which  the  health  doctrine  directs 
us  and  which  will  save  the  bootmaker  much  labour,  is 
the  fact  mentioned  above,  that  humanity  will  become 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  going  barefooted.  Only 
comparatively  few  people  know,  how  this  strengthens 
one’s  health.  Useful  as  such  an  innovation  would  be 
to  mankind,  yet  two  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  which  prohibit  an  immediate,  thorough 
introduction  of  going  barefooted.  Firstly,  the  greater 
part  of  humanity  is  so  effeminate,  that  their  health 
would  be  endangered,  if  they  went  barefooted  in  cold 
seasons.  Secondly,  the  customs  of  to-day  are  diagonally 
opposed  to  nature,  and  therefore  those  who  practised 
this  healthy  custom,  would  fall  a prey  to  mockery.  It 
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is  impossible  to  force  this  great  benefit  upon  people: 
we  must  rather  introduce  it  by  mediation.  Therefore 
the  children  should  be  first  accustomed  to  going  bare- 
footed. A child,  who  is  hardened  by  bathing  and 

lives  naturally  otherwise,  would  not  have  to  fear  any 

evil  effects  on  its  health  through  going  barefooted;  on 
the  contrary  it  would  derive  great  benefits  therefrom. 
It  is  even  now  not  derided,  when  children  go  barefooted 
in  spite  of  our  refined  customs  of  life.  When  all 

children  at  last  again  go  without  their  shoes  and 

stockings  at  the  suitable  season,  be  they  rich  or 
poor, — a benefit,  for  which  they  will  be  very 
grateful — then  we  need  only  see  that  they  maintain 
this  custom  in  their  later  years  and  then  bye  and  bye 
the  whole  of  mankind  would  again  become  accustomed 
to  going  barefooted,  and  it  would  be  conducive  to  their 
good  health. 

Fin  ally  I will  state  that  the  custom  of  going  barefooted 
was  only  forced  away  in  the  middle  ages  by  our  over- 
civilisation.  In  ancient  times  this  custom  existed  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  We  clearly  see  this  on  pictures 
which  we  still  retain  from  that  period.  Even  Jesus  is 
always  shown  us  on  pictures  without  covering  for 
the  feet. 

. Nowadays  also  we  are  able  to  remark  that  the 
lower  classes  in  the  country,  children  as  well  as  adults, 
go  barefooted  in  the  warm  seasons;  people  are  accustomed 
to  that  and  nothing  else  and  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
anything  extraordinary.  On  the  whole  I will  put  in 
here  that  the  great  feeling  of  shame  in  this  and  other 
directions,  is  an  unnatural  phenomenon. 

To  prove  the  harmlessness  of  hardening  the  body  I 
would  point  out,  for  instance,  the  chimneysweeps’  and 
bakers’  apprentices,  who  wear  no  shoes  or  stockings 
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even  in  November  and  yet  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  colds,  whereas  effeminate  inhabitants  of  towns  often 
wear  two  pairs  of  socks  and  lined  boots  and  yet  cannot 
avoid  getting  cold  feet.  Nothing  is  more  advantageous 
for  the  body  than  a natural  process  of  hardening. 

Hence  we  see  that  when  humanity  becomes  more 
practical  and  again  takes  up  a natural  mode  of  living, 
a large  weight  of  labour  will  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  bootmaker,  the  stocking-maker  and  of  other 
similar  trades. 

Useless  work  of  dressmakers,  milliners  and  others. 

As  a further  example  I need  only  mention  here 
the  branch  of  trade  of  the  head-dressers  and  milliners. 
Here  also  nearly  exclusively  useless  work  is  done.  A 
more  hardened  race  of  people  would  discard  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  all  and  every  kind  of  covering 
for  the  head,  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  a practical 
generation  would  evidently  leave  off  the  ridiculous 
fashions  of  head-dress  as  being  superfluous. 

In  the  case  of  hats  it  is  again  our  womenfolk,  who 
are  mainly  ruled  by  the  fashion.  No  part  of  the  body 
does  the  fashion  strive  to  adorn  more  and  to  disfigure 
more,  so  to  speak,  than  the  head.  Not  only  do  our 
women  wear  their  own  hair,  but  even  to  gratify  the 
fashion  they  wear  false  hair.  Above  all  however  it  is 
the  huge,  elegant  hats  which  demand  so  much  useless 
work  and  sacrifice  of  money.  Most  of  these  hats  have 
not  even  a correct  shape  for  a head.  They  are  fastened 
to  the  back-hair.  Where  is  the  practical  value  of  these 
“hats”  as  they  are  called?  When  ladies  go  for  a walk, 
for  instance,  with  this  trumpery,  and  there  is  a gentle 
breeze,  they  have  always  to  hold  their  hat,  to  prevent 
the  wind  blowing  it  out  of  place  or  blowing  it  off  entirely. 
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Our  wives  would  most  certainly  be  just  as  dear  to  us  and 
just  as  pleasing,  if  they  appeared  without  a head-dress, 
perhaps  they  would  even  be  dearer.  The  country-man  who 
is  less  wealthy,  or  the  inhabitant  of  a country,  in  which 
the  fashion  has  not  yet  such  an  all-compelling  position, 
where  therefore  simplicity  still  holds  sway,  surely  loves 
his  little  wife  or  sweet-heart  without  false  pig-tails  and 
without  a disfiguring  head-dress,  just  as  dearly  as  the 
inhabitant  of  the  palace  does  his  spouse  i.  e.  “Her  Grace”. 

It  might  be  said  here  that  our  womenfolk 
were  themselves  to  blame;  why  did  they  not  give  up 
such  ridiculous,  laborious  and  expensive  fashions  and 
again  return  to  simplicity?  This  is  indeed  easily  said, 
but  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out.  In  the  first  place 
the  character  and  whole  being  of  women  has  to  be 
considered  or  rather,  vanity  and  an  inclination  to  finery 
and  trifles  have  taken  so  firm  a root,  that  they  would 
live  and  die  for  this  idol  of  fashion;  in  other  cases  the 
circumstances  are  such,  that  even  they,  who  would  gladly 
turn  their  back  on  a fashion  which  has  long  been  tedious  to 
them,  are  still  in  its  power  because  of  the  convention- 
alities. If,  for  instance,  a lady  nowadays  does  not  dress 
in  accordance  with  her  station,  but  dresses  more  simply, 
she  is  sneered  at,  mocked  and  neglected. 

These  facts  make  many  a woman  nowadays  remain 
true  to  fashion,  or  at  least  to  follow  it  outwardly. — 
Indeed  it  might  now  be  said  a wise  woman  need  care 
nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the  stupid  ones;  but  first  we 
must  educate  the  male  sex  to  healthy  opinions;  for  the 
female  sex  itself  is  in  the  greater  majority  of  cases 
dependant  on  the  sense  of  the  male  sex. 

According  to  my  idea,  the  fashion  will  rule  mankind 
so  long,  till  a great  revolution  gives  our  thoughts 
and  ideas  a different  turn.  Individuals  cannot  find 
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the  strength  in  themselves  to  face  the  universal 
prejudice. 

Not  only  those  works,  which  engage  in  hairdressing 
and  hat  ornaments  (to  this  description  the  fashion  papers, 
flower  factories,  &c.  belong)  are  unnecessary,  but  also  all 
those  products  of  trades,  which  foster  the  luxuries 
of  fashion.  The  corset  factories  should  be  mentioned 
especially,  because  they  are  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
doctrines  of  health. 

Useless  work  of  toy-factories. 

I cannot  here  enumerate  all  those  branches  of 
trade,  which  serve  exaggerated  luxury  and  fashion.  But 
let  us  consider  the  manufactury  of  toys,  in  order  to  see 
how  much  useless  work  is  done  also  in  this  branch  of 
trade.  Nowadays  we  get  toys  which  will  hardly  bear 
being  touched  and  are  already  ruined  in  two  or  three 
days ; suppose  now  that  these  toys  are  given  young  children 
to  play  with,  who  hammer  them,  bite  them  and  throw 
them  about.  Consider  how  much  distress  is  occasioned 
to  the  parents,  how  very  much  more  pain  is  caused  the 
poor  little  ones  by  such  fragile  toys.  It  would  surely 
be  better  to  pay  twice  or  three  times  the  price  and 
buy  practical  playthings  calculated  to  last.  Their 
colours  also,  which  mostly  dissolve  at  the  first  opportunity 
to  the  detriment  of  the  children,  should  be  severely 
censured,  for  the  children  put  the  toys  in  their  mouths. 
Our  little  ones  should  and  must  play,  for  it  is  not 
mental  enjoyment  but  play,  that  makes  children  cheerful. 

So  long  as  such  trumpery  articles  are  made  in 
toy-factories  and  offered  for  sale,  so  long  they  will  be 
bought.  In  this  branch  also,  if  one  wished  to  make 
practical  and  durable  toys  in  place  of  this  cheap  useless 
stuff,  a great  amount  of  care  and  toil  might  be  saved. 
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and  over  and  above  this,  if  attention  were  paid  to 
variation,  the  children  would  be  better  pleased. 

In  every  branch  of  trade  and  of  industry  therefore 
a huge  amount  of  toil  might  be  saved,  which  fashion 
and  cheapness  force  on  us,  and  we  should  be  able 
to  raise  this  saving  of  toil  and  labour  considerably  by 
a more  practical  system  of  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
respective  articles,  and  by  a more  productive  application 
of  machinery  in  every  trade  and  business. 

Since  my  career  has  not  made  me  so  conversant 
with  every  single  trade,  as  to  know  all  useless  labour 
in  all  branches — besides  such  a detailed  description 
would  take  up  too  much  time — I will  cut  my  further 
descriptions  regarding  the  other  trades  short.  Every 
manufacturer,  or  artisan  should  examine  his  method  of 
working,  in  comparison  with  what  I have  said  regarding 
the  weaving  and  bootmaking  industries,  which  I have 
dealt  with  in  detail.  Only  a few  general  remarks  on 
some  kinds  of  trades  will  follow. 

The  breadmakiug  trade. 

Especially  in  this  branch  the  business  arrangements 
should  be  arranged  as  practically  as  possible.  The 
night  work  above  all  should  be  rejected  as  being  un- 
practical, by  which  the  baker  endeavours  to  supply  his 
customers,  with  fresh  bread  for  their  breakfasts ; likewise 
also  the  lengthy  heavy  labour  before  the  hot  oven. — 
For  this  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  deprive  the  public 
of  their  fresh  bread,  but  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
in  every  business  a mutual  system  of  relief  had  to  take 
place  for  the  unavoidable  night  work.  Those  bakers, 
who  had  no  early  work,  could  then  do  their  work  like 
in  the  case  of  other  trades,  during  the  accustomed 
working  hours.  How  much  toil,  which  is  injurious  to  a 
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man’s  health,  might  not  also  be  spared  the  baker,  if 
it  be  considered,  that  a long  sound  sleep  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  mankind.  The  baker  misses  this  most. 
The  pale  sallow  face,  which  is  common  to  all  bakers, 
proves  that  this  trade  is  most  harassing.  Here  also 
as  is  the  case  in  great  baking  factories  and  military 
bakeries,  machinery  should  be  employed  as  much  as 
possible.  The  machine  does  not  only  work  much 
more  quickly  but  much  more  cleanly,  which  is  a matter 
of  great  importance  in  this  trade.  But  I should  like 
here  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  in  every  branch  of 
trade  the  employment  of  machinery  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  I shall  not  deal  specially  with  those  trades 
which  are  in  themselves  injurious  to  a man’s  health, 
and  in  these  machinery  is  to  be  used  as  a rule.  I refer  to 
match-factories,  sulphur- works,  dye-works  with  injurious 
dyes  and  a great  part  of  the  chemical  industries. 

The  butcher’s  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  butcher’s  trade,  I need  only 
mention,  that  the  purchase  in  districts,  where  it  is  still 
the  custom  for  the  butcher  to  visit  the  villages,  generally 
takes  up  so  much  time,  that  it  nearly  occupies  nearly 
one  fourth  of  his  whole  working-time.  The  butchers 
often  wander  about  for  whole  days,  before  an  opportunity 
offers  of  purchasing  fattened  beasts.  A useless  wandering 
of  this  kind  is  called  a butcher’s  walk  in  Germany. 
Then  often  hours  are  spent  in  haggling  over  the  price 
of  the  beast,  before  the  purchase  is  made.  How  far 
the  fairly  rational  business  method  of  the  North  American 
• wholesale  butcheries  it  would  possible  to  carry  out  for 
whole  districts,  might  well  be  worth  careful  considera- 
tion. Besides  the  much  more  practical  business  method, 
which  therefore  is  also  possible  in  this  case,  I will  only 
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mention,  that  when  mankind  has  again  become  accustomed 
to  the  vegetable  food  destined  for  us  by  nature,  the 
butcher  trade  especially  will  be  able  to  dispense  with 
a great  part  of  the  working  power  required  at  present. 

Useless  work  done  in  distilleries,  cigar-manufactories 

breweries,  &c. 

The  condition  of  distilleries,  tobacco  and  cigar- 
manufactories  and  of  some  breweries,  (notably  those 
which  only  brew  strong  beers)  and  many  other  related 
trades  is  much  worse. 

For  these  have  frequently  hitherto  brought  un- 
happiness and  misfortune  in  the  families,  and  the  working 
power  in  these  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  in  other 
more  useful  vocations.  Yet  for  your  consolation,  dear 
Reader,  who  perhaps  have  a liking  for  these  luxuries, 
I will  remark,  that  it  would  not  enter  my  head,  suddenly 
to  deprive  you  of  your  favorite  luxuries;  for  I should 
surely  act  most  unpractically,  since  every  one,  who 
had  such  passions  or  likings,  would  then  attack  my 
writing.  I must  keep  myself  to  a much  stronger  power, 
in  order  to  free  mankind  bye  and  bye  from  all  these 
evils, — that  is  the  power  of  explanation.  And  I wish 
to  make  full  use  of  this.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
endeavour  to  convince  each  person  of  the  injury  these 
articles  of  enjoyment  do  him,  but  this  will  only  be 
achieved  successfully,  if  it  is  made  comprehensible  to 
the  children  at  school.  A continuous  reminder  of  our 
duties  and  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their  would  surely 
meet  with  success. 

Why  indeed  should  a man  undermine  his  health 
and  shorten  his  long  life  by  enjoying  injurious  luxuries, 
when  a life  free  of  worry  and  a happy  old  age  are 
assured  to  him,  which  in  accordance  with  my  proposals 
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is  quite  possible,  when  at  the  same  time  inocuous  luxuries 
not  only  guarantee  his  remaining  in  health  but  also 
bring  him  at  least  the  same  amount  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure?  There  is  nothing  more  useful  and  sensible 
for  newspapers  or  authors  to  do,  than  to  elucidate  and 
teach  the  principles  of  the  doctrines  of  health.  To-day 
indeed  this  is  left  to  blind  chance  and  therefore  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  amongst  a hundred  people  we 
hardly  find  five,  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  this 
most  important  question. 

One  would  like  to  push  good  educationary  papers 
nowadays  into  the  very  hands  of  the  people  so  to  speak, 
— so  seldom  are  they  willingly  taken;  whereas  penny 
dreadfuls  and  tales  of  blood  and  adventure  still  enjoy 
a very  large  sale.  But  we  must  not  imagine,  that  when 
people  were  persuaded  that  this  or  that  were  injurious 
or  good  for  the  health,  they  would  do  what  was  whole- 
some and  not  do  what  was  injurious.  No,  that  will 
not  be  the  case,  for  the  human  being  is  too  weak  to 
be  able  to  give  up  his  old  habits  Often  the  only 
thing  which  can  be  achieved  against  an  deep-rooted 
icustom  is  here  and  there  to  curb  evil  passions  and  to 
|deny  oneself  injurious  enjoyments.  Our  chief  task 

should  be  to  prevent  man  from  becoming  accustomed 
'to  injurious  enjoyments  and  passions,  beginning  from 

the  children  and  youths.  Herein  alone  is  there  any 
'possibility  and  guarantee,  that  humanity  may  once  be 
;cleansed  of  these  evils. 

I will  not  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  man,  if 
die  lived  as  nature  has  destined  for  him,  would  not 
procure  himself  even  greater  pleasures,  than  our  spiced 
•foods  and  exciting  and  irritating  enjoyments  afford.  Many 
(thousands  would  answer  negatively.  And  yet  the  above 
(fact  is  self-evident.  The  more  we  irritate  our  nerves 
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of  taste,  the  more  they  become  deadened  and  so  long 
as  the  feeling  of  hunger  does  not  decide  our  meal,  so 
long  we  are  not  able  to  taste  the  whole  goodness  of 
our  food.  An  old  saying  tells  us : “Hunger  is  the  best 
sauce”.  Natural  pleasures  must  also  offer  far  greater 
enjoyment  than  our  artificial  amusements,  though  tricked 
out  with  clever  adornments;  otherwise  nature  were  not 
the  source  of  all  strength,  life  and  happiness. 

To  all  who  doubt  this  I cry:  Your  opinion  is  not 
sufficient  for  me,  humanity  must  first  become  more 
natural  in  body  and  soul;  it  must  learn  to  be  moderate 
in  its  pleasures;  only  then  will  it  be  able  to  judge 
correctly.  It  is  certain,  that  the  human  being  becomes 
more  beautiful,  more  capable  of  thought,  more  cheerful  and 
happy,  when  he  again  takes  a natural  diet;  he  also  becomes 
and  remains  more  healthy  and  reaches  a greater  age. 

If  I do  not  touch  such  trades  as  those  of  the 
carpenter,  locksmith,  tinsmith,  saddler,  smith,  glazier,  &c., 
and  so  do  not  make  special  remarks  as  regards  the 
useless  work  done,  it  is  with  the  object  of  cutting  this 
chapter  short;  yet  I must  again  emphasize,  that  in  all 
trades  a more  practical  system  would  certainly  spare 
much  trouble  and  toil. 

Useless  toil  of  the  merchant  classes* 

Having  considered  the  trades  and  branches  of 
industry  partly  in  detail  and  partly  generally,  I will 
pass  to  the  merchant’s  profession,  in  order  to  show 
that  in  this  department  also,  many  useless  labours  are 
performed  and  a more  practical  system  is  possible. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  business  of  the  wholesale  man. 
What  does  he  do?  He  buys  large  quantities  of  goods 
and  sells  them  in  small  parcels  to  the  retailer.  This 
man  eventually  offers  the  goods  to  the  consumer.  For 
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this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  engage  commercial 
travellers  and  agents,  who  travel  about  offering  the 
goods  to  the  retailer.  The  travellers  have  a very 
worrying  and  partly  very  fatiguing  position,  though  their 
occupation  seems  at  first  sight  so  enviable  but  many 
are  not  to  be  envied.  I only  call  attention  to  travellers 
in  the  wine,  beer,  spirit  and  tobacco  trades,  and  all 
those  who  have  to  live  much  in  hotels;  they  nearly  all 
drink  themselves  to  death  at  an  early  age.  They 
generally  have  to  drink  more  than  they  want  in  the 
interest  of  business,  so  that  they  thereby  undermine 
their  health.  Travelling  is  especially  hard  work  in 
such  bad  times  as  the  present.  Very  often  such  a 
traveller  goes  about  for  half  a day,  worrying  his 

customers, — the  owners  of  the  respective  businesses,  in 
order  to  receive  orders  for  his  house;  but  they  very 
often  avoid  him  and  rather  would  see  his  back  than 
his  face.  In  spite  of  all  his  pains,  the  traveller  is 
unable  to  do  any  business.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  under  such  conditions  the  traveller,  not  being  able 
to  do  business  with  the  best  customers  (for  these 

generally  have  very  many  offers  and  besides  such 

business  leaves  little  profit)  then  does  business  with 

less  safe  buyers,  and  is  it  not  quite  comprehensible, 
that  the  cashing  of  the  bills,  which  the  principal  for 
the  most  part  entrusts  to  the  traveller,  again  causes 
much  trouble  and  worry?  All  this  trouble  and  work 
would  be  abolished  with  one  stroke,  if  the  retailer, 
when  in  the  market,  had  himself  to  order  without  being 
solicited,  and  if  the  orders  were  executed  directly  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  retailer  thus  buying  first-hand. 
How  this  should  be  done  I shall  explain  later  on  in 
detail. — What  I have  said  about  the  traveller  regarding 
superfluous  work,  is  also  applicable  to  the  bookkeeper 
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and  other  employees  of  the  wholesaler.  The  bookkeeper 
for  instance,  enters  all  sums  due  and  payable  in  severa 
books,  writes  accounts  and  letters  of  recommendatior 
or  asking  for  payment,  and  the  other  employees  measure 
and  weigh  the  goods,  pack  them,  clean  them  and  gel 
them  ready  for  despatch.  Thus  it  happens  that  before 
goods  reach  the  retailer  and  consumer,  they  have  beer 
packed  and  unpacked  three  or  four  times,  have  beer 
sent  away  and  carried  about  the  world,  and  have  beer 
entered  in  eight  or  ten  books.  Now  if  we  want  to  be 
very  practical  and  to  abolish  all  useless  work,  the 
wholesale  trade  must  be  given  up. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  retailer’s  business.  Ever 
though  this  business  and  its  work  cannot  be  wholly 
avoided,  yet  the  greater  part  might  be  saved  here  also 
were  everything  very  systematically  arranged.  I will 
quote  an  example:  I suppose  that  in  a small  drapers 
business  in  a week  £‘50 — £100  change  hands;  and  twe 
salesmen  are  employed.  In  a business  in  which  sums 
of  10,  20  or  50  shillings  and  above  are  paid  for  one 
sale,  two  people  if  practically  employed,  as  I shall  show 
in  detail,  would  be  able  to  sell  the  same  amount  ir 
two  days  instead  of  a week.  When  nowadays  a ladj 
comes  to  a shop  to  buy  fancy  goods,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  she  does  not  know  what  she  wants  at  all.  She 
must  first  find  out,  how  the  new  fashion  suits  her,  if  it 
does  at  all,  and  if  she  likes  the  fashion.  For  this 
purpose  the  salesman  readily  fetches  six  or  eight  different 
materials  or  garments  ready  for  wear  of  various  qualities 
and  the  business  commences.  The  buyer  often  takes 
more  than  half  an  hour,  before  she  can  make  up  her 
mind  for  one  pattern  or  another,  and  as  a rule  one  or 
two  companions  assist  (?)  her  with  their  counsel.  Now 
the  questions  commence  as  to  the  durability,  the  fast* 
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ness  of  the  colours,  &c.  and  often  enough  nothing  is 
settled;  first  the  lady  wishes  to  consult  her  husband, 
her  mother,  or  somebody  else,  says  she  will  return  and 
takes  a sample  with  her.  Either  she  never  returns  or 
she  comes  back  with  other  counsellors  and  the  choosing 
begins  again.  Finally  she  does  decide  on  something 
and  then  begins  to  bargain,  and  this  is  mostly  the 
case.  (This  is  the  most  incept  and  immoral  custom  I 
know.  For  if  the  customers  pay  different  prices,,  which 
must  occour  when  bargaining  takes  place,  it  is  unfair.) 
This  bargaining  may  again  take  up  some  time  before 
the  matter  is  settled.  When  the  material  has  been 
measured,  calculated  and  paid,  and  the  purchasers  have 
left,  the  salesman  has  to  clear  everything  away  again 
and  put  things  in  order.  If  we  now  add  up  the  whole 
time  spent  by  the  salesman,  the  buyer,  and  her  possible 
counsellors  (for  these  also  take  great-pains  and  these 
shopping  excursions  can  scarcely  be  called  a pleasure) 
on  the  15  yards  of  material;  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  time  would  result,  as  it  took  the  weaver  to  make 
the  piece  in  question.  Is  not  this  system  very  unpractical 
and  extravagant  in  time?  By  my  proposals  all  these 
inconveniences  disappear,  not  only  in  drapers  shops  and 
fancy  goods  stores,  but  in  all  branches.  Purchases  and 
sales  will  be  made  in  a shorter  and  very  much  more 
pleasant  manner,  than  is  now  the  case. 

This  great  waste  of  time  also  takes  place  in  dry 
goods  and  grocery  stores,  and  similar  shops.  Instead 
of  supplying  one’s  requirements  for  at  least  one  week 
of  the  goods  which  last  for  several  months,  in  many 
districts  people  (notably  the  working  people  in  industrial 
parts)  only  buy  what  is  required  for  one  meal, — not 
even  enough  for  a day.  Even  a farthing’s  or  a half-penny 
worth  of  one  article.  I refer  to  spices,  vinegar,  oil,  &c. — 
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Instead  of  buying  say  five  shillings’  worth,  to-day  people 
often  go  twenty  times  and  bother  the  salesman  just  as 
often.  The  merchant  is  quite  powerless  against  this 
annoying  system.  If  one  man  refuses  to  sell  these  mi- 
nute quantities,  another  man  does  it  in  his  stead.  Bui 
when  once  the  salesmen  or  warehousemen  have  definite 
instructions  to  sell  no  less  of  any  goods,  than  has  beer 
decided  after  a careful  consideration  regarding  the 
weekly  income  of  each  family,  then  the  department  ol 
retail  trade  will  be  freed  of  these  purposeless  customs 
A practical  generation  will  also  have  the  privilege  ol 
abolishing  the  deep-rooted  evil  of  borrowing  and  lending 

The  fairs  and  pedlars  are  to  abolished. 

A further  institution  by  which  the  retail  trade  is 
burdened  with  useless  toil,  is  hawking,  fairs  and  markel 
businesses,  hawking  is  much  like  the  occupation  and 
the  exertions  connected  therewith  of  the  commercia] 
traveller.  The  pedlar  carries  his  goods  from  house  tc 
house,  from  room  to  room.  He  annoys  people  and  bothers 
them  to  buy,  and  generally  earns  the  displeasure  ol 
the  public,  more  especially  because  many  of  this  kind 
of  businessmen  apply  to  them.  Now  as  to  the  earnings 
of  such  a pedlar  per  day;  he  often  earns  only  two  five 
or  ten  shillings  a day,  according  to  the  price  of  the 
article  which  he  hawks.  In  short  the  goods  which  one 
of  these  careworn  businessmen  sells  in  a week,  a salesmar 
in  practically  arranged  selling-halls  would  certainly  be 
able  to  sell  in  a day.  All  the  remaining  time  would 
be  saved  and  no  one  would  need  to  follow  the  unpleasanl 
occupation  of  going  from  house  to  house  and  from  rooir 
to  room,  annoying  the  public. 

The  fairs  and  market  businesses  waste  just  as  mucl 
time.  For  these  purposes  the  goods  have  first  to  be 
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packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  their  destination.  There 
stalls  are  erected,  selling  places  are  furnished  and  then 
the  goods  are  unpacked  and  shown.  At  night  the  goods 
must  again  be  packed  up,  and  again  laid  out  in  the 
morning.  The  same  has  to  be  done  even  though 
it  be  a stormy  and  rainy  day.  In  this  way  the  sellers 
continue  till  the  fair  ceases;  then  the  remaining  goods 
are  again  carefully  packed  up,  and,  when  no  thorough 
repairs  or  a cleaning  are  necessary,  the}r  are 
again  sent  home  or  to  another  place  to  be  again 
exhibited  at  another  fair.  If  we  consider  all  the  toil 
and  worry  and  exertion  employed  in  striving  to  make 
the  visitors  to  the  fair  buy,  and  mark  all  the  unnecessary 
toil  and  recommendations  made  in  a business  of  this 
kind,  and  take  into  account  all  the  expenses,  which 
the  buyer  generally  has  to  bear,  we  must  come  to  the 
opinion,  that  these  are  unpractical  arrangements,  and 
that  with  a well  ordered  system  of  selling  the  exertion 
of  such  a lot  of  toil  would  yield  a profit  of  at  least 
six  or  ten-times  as  much. 

Lessening  of  numbers  of  the  lawyers,  the  judges, 
learned  men  and  officials, 

I will  not  enter  in  this  department  in  detail, 
in  order  not  to  prejudice  my  plan  by  a number  of 
dissertations  on  the  subject  of  our  present  unpractical 
arrangements,  though  much  useless  waste  of  time  might 
easily  be  proved.  In  the  first  place  I will  only  elucidate 
the  professions  of  the  learned  men  and  officials.  Here 
also  I shall  for  above  mentioned  reasons  only  criticise 
cursorily. 

I have  proved  in  Chapter  3 that  man  is  the  result 
of  his  surroundings  that  is  to  say  better  surroundings 
would  make  better  men.  According  to  my  proposals 

A future  community.  8 
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all  persons  will  enjoy  a better  education,  they  will  b 
much  happier  and  more  contented,  and  therefore  ther 
will  be  more  love  of  one's  fellow-man  amongst  humanity 
notably  so,  if  the  existence  of  each  person  is  sufficient! 
provided  for.  Every  private  business  and  every  speculate 
for  one’s  own  account  would  then  cease,  and  therefor 
all  passions  springing  from  egoism,  all  deceiving,  mis 
demeanours  and  crimes  would  disappear  from  the  world 
Quarrels  about  material  ownership  would  be  hard! 
conceivable  and  every  opportunity  for  the  exercises  o 
lawyers  wiles,  dogmaticalness,  perversion  of  right  am 
subtleties  would  be  abolished  and  at  the  same  timi 
the  whole  army  of  lawyers,  judges,  law-counsellors  am 
the  secretaries  and  clerks  would  be  left  to  die  out 
This  will  and  must  come  about,  when  the  soil,  fron 
which  these  many  evils  spring,  will  have  been  cleaned 
Not  only  the  learned  men  and  officials  will,  bye  am 
bye,  lose  their  occupations  under  more  suitable  condition: 
of  life,  but  many  other  labours  might  suffer  diminutioi 
or  be  fully  done  away  with.  Thus,  for  instance,  tin 
officials,  who  are  occupied  with  keeping  the  grounc 
and  mortgage  books,  would  become  superfluous  with  al 
their  underlings,  if  all  the  land  passed  into  and  remainec 
in  the  hands  of  a common  administration.  The  sann 
fate  would  be  in  store  for  the  tax  gatherers  and  then 
executors  and  bailiffs  when  all  expenses  were  borr 
by  a common  treasury  of  the  state  and  all  taxes  became 
obsolete-this  being  such  a very  unpractical  institution 
This  treasury  is  so  to  speak  the  centre  of  all  moneys  anc 
values  belonging  to  the  community;  out  of  this  the 
payments  of  salaries  and  allowances  will  be  paid  and 
on  the  other  hand  all  money  for  purchases  of  goods 
which  the  individual  would  have  to  pay  at  the  com- 
munity’s warehouses  for  his  necessities,  would  be  paid 
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into  this  treasury.  All  banking  and  money  changing 
firms  would  have  the  same  fate  as  the  tax-gatherers, 
likewise  all  insurance  companies  and  bacon  broking 
establishments.  Even  in  the  postal  and  railway  traffic 
a diminution  of  labour  by  at  least  two — thirds  would 
be  experienced  and  many  other  matters.  Also  the 
medical  men  would  more  and  more  disappear  and 
one  would  only  rarely  need  the  help  of  the  doctor 
healing  by  natural  science,  the  more  mankind  lived 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Only  one  language  for  all  people. 

All  teachers  of  languages  would  thus  become 
superfluous  and  all  exertions  and  work,  with  which 
the  pupil  had  to  do  till  now  when  learning  foreign 
languages  would  become  unnecessary.  For  according 
to  my  firm  conviction  the  whole  world  when  at  last 
of  one  mind  and  practical  will  only  teach  and  learn 
one  language.  For  this  common  language  the  shortest 
and  best  would  of  course  be  chosen  and  if  there  be  no 
suitable  one  in  existence,  then  such  a one  would  have 
to  be  created.  It  might  be  introduced  in  the  following 
manner:  Every  country,  which  can  be  taken  into  union 
with  the  sphere  of  culture,  (when  for  the  present  not 
sufficiently  advanced,  it  would  be  educated)  would 
receive  the  order  at  a certain  time  to  start  teaching 
in  it’s  schools  the  respective  language  of  the  world, 
which  had  been  chosen  for  it’s  excellence.  In  this 
manner  the  children  would  be  exercised  in  the  language 
in  consideration.  Adults  would  not  need  to  learn 
the  language,  at  least  they  would  not  be  compelled  to 
do  so:  Already  in  course  of  one  generation  only  this 
one  languages  would  be  spoken  as  a World-language. 

Why  should  doubts  be  cast  upon  the  possibility  of 
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introducing  such  a universal  language?  Do  not  already 
now  important  societies  busy  themselves  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a universal  language  of  intercourse.  Let 
us  only  remember  Prelate  Schleyer,  whose  ingenious 
invention  of  Volapuk  numbers  numerous  disciples  in  all 
states.  In  Spain  also  a new  endeavour  has  been  made 
in  this  direction,  so  that  we  are  now  in  a position  to 
admire  beside  Schleyers  universal  language  of  Volapuk 
a second  not  unimportant  work  in  the  sphere  of  science 
of  languages— namely  the  new  language  of  the  World 
called  “Esperanto”.  Thus  these  attempts  show  us  the 
bent  of  the  nations  towards  a simplification  of  the 
means  of  intercourse,  amongst  which  speech  and  writing 
are  of  course  the  most  important. 

The  introduction  of  such  a language  would  be 
suited  even  to  those  nations,  who  at  present  live  far 
from  all  culture.  Do  not  savages  very  often  learn  the 
language  of  the  missionaries,  who  live  amongst  them. 
An  example  of  this  is  South  Africa,  where  a large  part 
of  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs  as  well  as  the  Zulus 
(near  the  former  Republic  of  Transvaal)  speak  Dutch 
and  also  English  very  well. 

Certainly  there  would  be  that  danger  for  a universal 
language  that  it  might  in  course  of  time  break  up  into 
different  idioms  or  dialects.  But  this  might  be  easily 
avoided  by  a law  to  the  effect  that  every  one  was  to 
follow  the  written  language  exactly.  Further  we  must 
take  into  account  that  a dialect  does  not  exclude  a 
knowledge  of  the  written  language.  The  Low- German 
generally  understands  High-German  very  well  and  is 
able  to  use  it,  when  he  is  forced  into  such  a position. 
As  a young  man  I went  to  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
naturally  did  not  understand  Low  German.  But  my 
High  German  was  understood  and  when  the  people  also 
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spoke  High  German,  I also  understood  them.  If  the 
universal  laguage  is  then  not  only  taught  in  the  schools, 
but  also  comes  into  use  amongst  the  people,  then  by 
reason  of  the  commoner  intercourse  of  the  people  to- 
gether, the  decay  of  the  language  would  not  need  to 
be  feared. 

Only  one  system  of  characters  for  all  mankind. 

Not  only  one  language  but  also  one  kind  of  writing 
would  be  introduced  in  the  world.  The  new  short-hand 
characters  to  be  introduced  would  evidently  have  to  be 
the  least  complicated,  which  could  be  imagined.  When 
we  have  once  got  so  far  as  to  become  more  practical 
in  speaking  as  in  writing,  then  it  will  be  found,  that 
such  a kind  of  writing  will  be  more  easily  and  more 
gladly  learnt  than  our  present  writing.  Scarcely  more 
than  a single  penstroke  and  the  child  has  written 
“Father”  or  “Mother”. 

I do  not  at  all  wish  to  say,  that  one  of  the  present 
short-hand  methods  would  have  to  be  decided  upon,  for 
the  universal  writing;  better  systems  might  yet  be 
invented.  How  much,  I repeat,  would  not  be  gained 
in  time,  paper  and  other  writing  material,  if  all  people 
had  only  one  method  of  writing  besides  having  only 
one  language.  There  are  no  natural  obstacles  to  prevent 
this.  If  there  are  obstacles  they  can  only  be  unnatural 
ones.  Orthography  might  also  be  written  in  characters 
of  the  universal  shorthand. 

How  circumstantial  and  unpractical  our  generation 
is  and  how  much  useless  matter  is  taught  our  children, 
is  shown  by  the  following  example:  The  present  ordi- 
nary writing  has  four  different  forms  for  every  letter, 
two  of  which  are  found  in  print  and  two  in  writing. 
Surely  one  sign  could  easily  be  made  to  suffice  for 
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each  letter,  written  or  printed  larger  or  smaller  as  re- 
quired by  grammar,  so  as  to  represent  a capital  or  an 
ordinary  small  letter. 

But  the  saying:  “Time  is  Money”  surely  also  applies 
more  particularly  to  writing. 

The  same  time-robbing  circumstantiousness,  exertion 
and  toil  especially  for  our  children  is  to  be  found  in 
necessity  of  learning  foreign  languages.  How  uselessly 
masters  and  pupils  are  tortured  in  this  case  and  of 
what  little  use  it  mostly  is.  Through  this  and  much 
other  worrying  matter,  which  is  taught,  and  is  only 
stipulated  by  the  present  unnatural  conditions  of  life, 
many  young  people  become  nervous  and  ill.  When  we 
once  as  I had  said  arrive  at  that  stage,  that  we  use 
only  one  common  writing*  and  only  one  common  language 
throughout  the  world,  and  this  is  sure  to  come  about, 
much  useless  teaching  will  fall  away  and  the  children 
of  our  offspring  will  not  destroy  their  health  any  longer 
with  mentally  overburdening  themselves,  with  learning 
and  for  ever  learning  again. 


I he  pictures  which  we  find  in  books  and  illustrated  papers, 
are  they  not  the  same  for  all  nations?  why  should  not  then  the 
writing  be  the  same?  One  proof  of  the  aptitude  of  one  type  of 
writing  tor  several  languages  we  have  in  our  Latin  characters. 
It  is  common  to  all  Germanic  languages  (i.  e.  to  German,  Low- 
German,  Dutch,  as  well  as  to  the  northern  languages  i.  e.  Swedish, 
Danish  and  Norwegian,  and  to  Anglo-Saxon  or  English.)  Further 
it  is  common  to  the  Roman  languages  (Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
f oituguese,  and  Roumanian)  and  finally  in  part  to  the  Slav 
languages  (Polish,  A endish,  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  Slavonian). 
Here  we  ha\  e a kind  of  internationality  of  writing  before  us.  The 
sainr  principle  holds  good  in  the  musical  world  and  as  regards  the 
system  ot  notation,  likewise  is  the  case  of  numbers,  the  Roman 
numbers  as  well  as  the  original  Arabic  types  are  in  common 
use  in  the  entire  civilised  world. 
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Diminution  of  armies  and  navies. 

When  mankind  lias  become  more  noble,  sensible 
and  practical  and  has  made  laws  by  reason  of  which  one 
nation  need  no  longer  bear  such  great  military  burdens 
for  fear  of  another,  as  is  the  case  to-day  and  which 
may  well  yet  bring  about  the  bankruptcy  of  some  of 
our  states,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  begin  demobilising* 
and  to  reduce  the  forces  gradually  to  a minimum;  the 
same  step  may  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  police, 
because  at  that  time  every  person  will  be  sensible  and 
not  only  respect  and  fulfil  the  laws  but  even  guard 
them  and  protect  them. 

Our  armies  will  no  longer  be  needed  for  defence 
of  the  countries,  when  all  people  live  in  peace  and 
concord  together,  according  to  the  divine  laws.  We 
shall  be  able  therefore,  when  mankind  has  become 
better,  not  only  to  reduce  the  armies  to  an  astonishingly 
low  figure,  but  the  remaining  soldiery  might  be  more 
mildly  treated  during  their  drills  &c.  To-day  indeed- 
when  the  recruit  is  parted  by  the  service  from  his 
family  for  years,  it  is  a great  sacrifice  for  him.  The 
soldier  and  his  relatives  will  be  in  a better  position 
to  say  how  great  a sacrifice  it  is.  I will  quote  an 
example.  A short  time  ago  in  Germany,  seeing  the 
arrival  of  a batch  of  recruits,  I asked  a reservist 
jokingly:  “Would  you  like  to  join  again  as  a recruit ?” 
He  answered  me:  “Had  I to  go  through  my  whole  service 


* I propose  in  the  name  of  the  whole  noble-minded  people, 
that  all  monarchs  and  presidents  of  the  civilised  states  should 
form  a coalition,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be 
assured.  If  it  were  agreed,  that  no  state  would  be  allowed  to  use 
chainballs  and  poisonous  bombs  in  war,  it  would  then  be  quite 
possible  that  the  wholesale  murder  would  be  abolished  in  the 
world  altogether. 
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again  as  recruit  and  soldier,  I would  rather  he  shot. 
Such  an  answer  perhaps  characterises  the  opinion  of 
the  man  in  question  of  a soldiers-life  in  colours  too 
sombre;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  there  are  many 
of  the  same  opinion.  For  fuller  details  see  Chapter  4. 
“Demobilisation  and  Peace  for  the  whole  world.” 

If  [we  sum  up  all  the  unnecessary  and  easily 
dispensible  labours,  which  we  are  to-day  still  compelled 
to  perform  in  nearly  every  sphere,  and  if  we  consider, 
that  the  army  and  navy  take  just  the  very  best  energies 
away  from  us,  we  can  easily  judge  what  an  immense 
amount  of  power  and  work  would  be  left  us  for  other 
purposes  under  more  favourable  arrangements.  A good 
part  of  the  time  might  be  spent  in  other  work  and 
• indeed  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

I would  supplement  the  following:  in  spite  of  my 
declaration,  in  which  I emphasized  the  most  extensive 
employment  of  machinery  in  agriculture,  this  might 
perhaps  be  somewhat  limited  in  latter  times  at  the 
express  demand  of  a morally  purified  generation,  in 
order  that  as  many  people  as  possible,  might  employ 
themselves  in  God’s  free  nature.  Only  in  cases,  when 
persons  are  very  much  exerted,  would  agricultural 
machines  be  employed. 

Solution  of  the  housing  question. 

Having  pointed  out  the  manifold  purposeless  toils  and 
labours,  which  are  performed,  I now  pass  to  the  question 
of  housing. 

Dwelling  houses  will,  I am  convinced  be  built  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  good  health  no  longer 
in  valleys  but  wherever  possible  on  hills.  In  the  first 
place  houses  should  be  situated  in  as  open  a position 
as  possible,  so  that  on  all  sides  light  and  air  have  free 
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access.  The  dwelling  and  sleeping  apartments  should 
wherever  possible  be  on  the  south  side,  so  that 
the  sunshine  may  have  its  beneficient  effect.  Instead 
of  bed-rooms  all  houses  gradually  would  be  built  with 
sleeping  balconies.  For  further  details  see  my  other  work 
entitled  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”  pages  1315, 
1316  and  1980.  Houses  will  also  no  longer  be  built 
on  the  present  system  of  undetached  dwellings,  penning 
many  thousands  together  in  one  small  space,  such  as 
is  the  case  nowadays  in  large  towns,  where  these 
dwellings  become  veritable  nests  of  illnesses  by  reason 
of  the  bad  ventilation  and  bad  vapours.  I propose  to 
proceed  as  follows  with  our  homes:  In  the  first  place  their 
number  must  be  proportionate  to  the  area  on  which 
they  stand.  For  instance,  on  a given  piece  of  ground 
only  so  many  houses  would  be  built,  as  housed  the 
number  of  persons  which  the  soil  could  feed.  Besides, 
the  increment  of  natural  increase  would  have  to  be 
considered  in  each  one  of  the  Squares,  which  would 
count  as  one  community.  If  however  later  on  over 
population  should  occur,  it  would  be  done  away  with 
by  letting  several  communities  emigrate  to  a country  of  a 
similar  climatic  nature  and  less  thickly  populated.  This 
change  of  home  will  then  not  only  be  necessary  in 
particular  countries  but  over  the  whole  world.  It  is 
self-evident,  that  the  new  country  would  have  to  be 
carefully  investigated  before  emigration  with  a view 
to  its  sanitary  state,  and  also  to  their  productivity,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  capable  of  producing  all, 
that  is  required  by  the  population  for  their  maintenance. 

The  houses  should  be  constructed  in  straight  lines, 
of  ten  to  twenty  houses,  according  to  the  following 
rules.  Either  each  house  should  have  2 dwellings,  one 
on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left,  divided  by  the  corridor. 
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— besides  the  necessary  cellars, — the  dwelling  or 
living-room,  perhaps  also  the  kitchen,  and  the  bathroom 
would  be  on  the  ground-floor  and  on  the  first-floor, 
the  bedrooms  or  sleeping  balconies  and  other  rooms 
required;  or  on  the  same  principles  houses  should  be 
built  for  one  family  of  occupants  only.  In  front  and  at 
the  side  of  the  houses  there  should  be  a small  garden, 
which  is  placed  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  tenant.  If 
houses  were  built  with  two  dwellings  the  path  leading 
to  the  front  door,  would  divide  the  gardens.  Naturally 
it  will  also  have  to  be  considered  when  constructing 
the  houses,  that  they  be  approachable  with  large 
waggons,  in  order  to  enable  the  tenants  to  transport 
their  furniture,  pianos  &c.  The  distance  of  one  house 
from  another  would  have  to  be  settled  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  doctrines  of  good  health.  A 
heating  apparatus  might  be  introduced  and  water 
laid  on. 

Naturally  a certain  annual  rent  will  be  payable 
for  each  dwelling,  according  to  its  size  as  hitherto. 

The  furnishing  of  a dwelling  is  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  tenant.  For  single  persons  there  will  be  furnished 
apartments,  as  there  are  now,  which  however  can  be 
let  by  families. 

About  a half  hour’s  walk  from  there  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  there  will  be  similar  lines  of  houses 
constructed  and  so  on.  A certain  number  of  these 
houses  in  the  same  district  will  the  form  one  community; 
the  size  of  such  a community  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  there  might  be,  would  be  decided  according 
to  local  circumstances. 

According  to  the  proposal  here  made  all  countries 
of  the  earth  should  be  covered  with  dwellings  for 
human  beings,  when  such  countries  are  suited 
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for  habitation.  The  electric  railroads  should  be  laid  in 
such  a manner  as  to  communicate,  if  possible,  with  all 
comminities.  Our  railways  of  to-day  with  their  terrible 
nuisance  of  smoke  may  be  abolished  entirely.  Since 
however  bye  and  bye  all  eating  houses,  bathing  estab- 
lishments, meeting  halls  and  places  of  amusement,  &c. 
will  be  built,  where  there  will  be  room  for  all  members 
of  a community,  it  is  not  excluded  that  eating-halls, 
kitchens  and  bathing  establishments,  perhaps  even 
dwelling  and  sleeping-rooms  will  be  centralised.  But 
all  this  will  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  that  period.  Later  on  therefore  only 
few  families  will  cook  their  food  at  home,  as  it  is  now 
still  the  custom,  because  at  every  place  large  eating- 
houses  will  be  established,  where  a sufficient  supply  of 
dishes  for  every  meal  will  be  procurable. 

The  heating  and  lighting  system  will  go  hand  in 
hand  with  this  general  centralisation  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  at  present,  and  this  would  make  it  possible 
to  provide  warm-water  and  electric  light  baths  much 
more  extensively  for  every  community. 

Manufactures  and  workshops. 

Having  developed  my  proposals  regarding  the  - 
housing  question,  I shall  now  touch  upon  manufactories 
and  their  arrangement.  Here  also  the  building  and 
other  arrangement  must  be  in  concord  with  the  require- 
ments of  good  health.  The  factories  and  workshops 
would  be  situated  in  the  middle  of  two  communities,  or 
squares,  in  other  words  half  way  between  two  com- 
munities, and  they  would  always  be  meant  for  these 
two  communities  lying  near,  with  the  exception  of  factories 
producing  less-needed  goods.  Besides  the  electric  rail- 
ways, well-made  roads  will  lead  to  them  and  every  wrnrk- 
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man  would  have  the  choice  of  riding  or  walking  to 
work.  Before  and  after  working  hours  an  electric 
train  would  be  run  free  of  charge  to  convey  the 
workers  to  their  destination.  I do  not  doubt  that  in 
mild  seasons  and  in  fine  weather  the  minority  only  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  cheap  conveyance,  firstly  be- 
cause work  will  not  begin  so  early,  and  then  also  because 
later  on  every  person  will  wish  to  be  in  the  open  air 
and  will  enjoy  a walk. 

In  these  factories  and  workshops  lying  between 
two  communities  chiefly  the  local  requirements  of  the 
inhabitants  with  be  catered  for.  In  the  first  place  that  is 
to  say,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  cloth,  foot  gear  &c. 
in  the  workshops  clothes  would  be  made,  likewise 
furniture,  locks,  hardware,  and  saddlery.  The  necessary 
machines  will  be  supplied  to  each  one  of  these 
workmens’  corporations.  These  machines  will  doubt- 
lessly be  driven  by  a power  derived  from  a single 
source,  for  which  object  perhaps  the  suction  sj^stem, 
which  has  come  into  use  so  extensively  of  late,  will 
be  adopted.  This  source  of  power  will  also  generate 
the  electric  light  for  the  two  nearest-lying  communities; 
even  four  might  perhaps  be  supplied.  Water  can  also 
be  raised  by  this  means. 

4\  it  bout  a doubt  electricity  has  a great  future. 
But  when  that  point  will  have  been  reached,  that  the 
storage  of  this  power  will  be  possible  in  a different  way 
than  by  the  present  heavy  accumulators,  so  that  this 
povei  can  be  carried  more  easily  by  persons,  then  there 
will  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  employed  in 

an\  small  establishment  for  lighting  and  driving 
purposes. 

I herefore  when  this  invention  will  have  been  made, 
'he  povrer  of  water  will  be  much  more  utilised  than  to-day. 
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Especially  the  great  waterfalls  will  be  made  use  of  to 
generate  electric  power,  which  can  then  be  despatched 
long  distances.  For  this  object  artificial  waterfalls 
will  be  made,  for  instance,  after  the  style  of  the  currents 
made  by  our  mill  streams. 

Close  by  the  factories  on  one  side  the  stables  for 
our  domestic  animals,  when  possible  also  the  slaughter- 
house, will  be  built.  These  stables  may  not  lie  close 
to  the  dwellings,  because  the  noise  the  animals  might 
disturb  us  at  night  and  because  it  is  bad  for  one’s 
health  to  inhale  the  impure  smell  arising  from  dung. 
Instead  of  manuring  the  field  with  dung  directly,  it 
would  be  mixed  with  earth,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bad 
smell  and  to  make  our  field  fruits  more  appetising.  How- 
ever a guard  will  have  to  be  placed  in  the  stables  in 
case  anything  should  happen  to  the  beasts.  Later  on 
when  all  animals,  including  our  domestic  animals,  run 
about  in  freedom  as  destined  by  nature,  man  will  no 
longer  need  to  look  after  them  so  anxiously. 

Near  the  factories  perhaps  the  manifold  places  of 
amusement  should  be  erected,  and  adults  and  children 
should  again  be  conveyed  there  free  of  charge.  These 
places  of  amusement  should  be  so  varied  and  extensive, 
that  men  and  women,  children  and  aged  people,  in  fact 
every  one  could  amuse  and  enjoy  themselves  there.  The 
situation  should  naturally  be  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  of.  the  factories,  but  always  if  possible  between 
two  communities.  At  these  places  all  kinds  of  amusements 
could  be  indulged  in,  for  instance,  gymnastics,  jumping, 
drilling,  dancing,  singing,  music,  talking  and  prome- 
nading, one  could  play  at  skittles,  billiards,  chess, 
cards  and  many  other  games;  likewise  on  rivers  we 
could  cultivate  rowing.  One  should  also  devise  the 
necessary  changes  regarding  these  amusements,  so  that 
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they  always  had  a'  new  charm.  Bathing-places  for 
males  as  well  as  for  females  would  also  he  erected. 
Food  and  drink  would  also  he  purchaseahle  at  places 
of  amusement.  In  short  everything  imaginable,  so 
long  as  it  is  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  health 
will  he  procurable  there.  So  for  each  two  communities 
one  manufacturing  establishment  one  group  of  stables 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite  one  place  of  amuse- 
ment must  be  taken  in  view.  Besides  these  places  of 
amusement  play  grounds  for  children  should  be  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  place,  where  they  could  amuse 
themselves  at  any  time  of  day. 

Furthermore  large  central  places  of  amusement 
would  have  to  be  made,  the  arrangement  of  which 
should  be  on  such  a large  and  varied  scale,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  several  communities  could  amuse  themselves 
there.  These  central  amusement-halls  would  have  the 
object,  of  increasing  the  circles  of  acquaintance,  and 
to  bring  the  people  together  socially,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  opportunity  for  matches  in  gymnastics, 
swimming  and  such  kinds  of  sport. 

An  ulterior  object  would  be  that  of  introducing 
the  younger  people  to  each  other  more  extensively,  so 
that  they  could  better  choose  their  bride  or  bridegroom, 
in  case  people  should  wish  to  marry,  in  spite  of  the 
proposed  scheme  of  free  love. — These  establishments 
would  be  opened  for  the  larger  circles  perhaps  once  or 
twice  a month,  for  the  rest  they  would  be  reserved  for 
the  people  of  the  two  nearest  communities.  Each 
community  might  also  belong  to  several  of  such  centres, 
so  as  to  widen  social  life  still  more.  It  is  self-evident 
that,  on  days,  when  there  were  large  entertainments 
at  the  central  places,  the  smaller  places  designed  for 
two  communities  only  would  also  be  open,  so  that  every 
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one  could  follow  his  own  inclination  and  seek  diversion 
lie  desires  in  the  smaller  or  larger  circle  of  his 
friends. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  all  other  amuse- 
ments and  entertainments,  such  as  concerts,  the  theatre, 
serious — especially  scientific  and  comic  lectures  will 
take  place  daily. 

Above  all  things  care  would  be  taken  that  every 
person  could  once  or  twice  a year  be  able  to  travel 
for  a shorter  or  longer  period,  in  order  to  widen  his 
knowledge  of  other  countries  aud  nations,  and  that  he 
might  view  the  beauties  of  the  world.  For  every  such 
journey  elevates  the  mind  and  soul  wonderfully;  it 
ennobles  man  and  brings  him  a large  number  of 
unknown  pleasures. 

The  division  of  the  communities. 

Having  mentioned  the  amusements,  I again  return 
to  the  sphere  of  work  and  shall  at  first  touch  upon 
the  soil  belonging  to  each  community  and  it’s  cultivation. 
All  the  soil  to  the  right  and  left  of  each  community 
will  belong  to  it,  upto  the  frontier  of  the  two  neigh- 
bouring communities.  This  soil  must  be  cultivated  by 
the  community  in  accordance  with  the  counsel  and 
precepts  of  competent  judges.  Woods  should  be  planted 
in  each  district  on  suitable  ground,  and  besides  these 
large  forests  would  have  to  be  raised  where  the  soil 
is  suited  that  purpose.  Then  also  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  plant  fruit-trees  and  bushes  of  the  finest  and  best 
qualities,  wherever  they  will  thrive:  No  less  important 
is  it  that  there  should  be  sufficient  meadows,  and  that  dry 
fields  be  irrigated.  In  one  word  arrangements  are  to 
be  made  so  as  to  obviate  any  noticeable  want. 
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Rational  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  is 
now  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  each  field.  It 
is  evident  that  there  will  be  a plentiful  supply  of  all 
necessary  implements  and  agricultural  machines.  Each 
piece  of  land  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
the  most  extended  use  of  the  agricultural  machines, 
that  is  to  say  the  fields  should  not  be  cut  up  by 
unnecessary  paths,  hedges  and  other  divisions.  For  the 
smaller  a field  is,  the  greater  are  the  difficulties  of 
farming  it.  The  use  of  agricultural  machinery  has  the 
great  advantage  of  permitting  the  soil  to  be  ploughed 
as  deep  as  possible,  when  desired,  and  sowing,  harrowing 
&c.  is  done  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  dispatch.  The 
transport  of  good  earth  and  dung,  and  of  field-fruits, 
straw  &c.  might  be  performed  on  steam  or  electric- 
cars.  For  this  object  a kind  of  light-railway  could 
be  used,  with  a moveable  narrow  rail,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  carry  manure  and  field-produce  in  larg  quantities 
with  the  greatest  of  ease.  These  cars  should  be  so 
built  as  to  admit  their  being  directly  run  onto  the 
electric  cars,  so  that  they  could  be  transported  im- 
mediately in  this  way  according  to  wish.  These  carts 
for  crossing  the  fields  might  also  be  so  fitted  as  not 
to  need  a narrow  guage  rail,  and  be  driven  by 
electricity  over  the  fields  with  ease  to  its  destination. 
But  these  cars  also  should  be  built  in  a manner  which 
would  admit  the  electric  cars  running  under  them  and 
thus  transporting  them. 

Though  manure  and  field-produce  have  only  seldom 
to  be  carried  over  the  field  itself,  yet  it  might  occur, 
that  those  fruits,  which  grow  only  in  warm  climates, 
have  to  be  carried  a great  distance.  Everything  should 
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to  be  arranged  practically,  so  as  to  make  the 
connection  with  near  and  far  as  easy  as  possible.  It 
is  indeed  also  possible  that  deserts  and  moors  will  be 
covered  with  good  earth,  which  would  not  be  procurable 
in  such  a neighbourhood. 

I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a more  detailed 
account  of  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  A more  practical 
generation  will  attend  to  all  details  itself.  And  generally 
speaking  each  community  will  ambitiously  and  eagerly 
strive  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  on  their  soil,  in 
order  not  to  rank  below  other  communities  in  any  way. 
Then  of  course  experts  will  be  nominated,  who  will 
inspect  the  fields  of  a number  of  communities,  and  those 
inhabitants,  whose  fields  were  found  to  be  in  the  best 
of  condition,  might  be  incited  to  further  exertions  by  the 
giving  of  honorary  diplomas.  Those  communities  however, 
whose  field  showed  lack  of  care  and  are  neglected,  would 
receive  a stern  censure  from  the  inspector  of  fields. 

Protection  from  injurious  influences  of  the  weather. 

I will  now  point  out,  that  it  is  possible  to  protect 
our  fruits  somewhat  from  injurious  influences  of  the 
weather.  For  instance,  the  fields  could  be  watered  in 
dry  years  and  in  dry  districts,  with  suitable  appliances, 
which  is  indeed  being  done  to  a limited  extent  to-day 
(The  gardener  is  especially  rational  in  this  respect). 
Where  possible,  a lasting  arrangement  of  irrigation  would 
be  made  in  the  fields.  If  we  should  succeed  in  inventing 
better  and  more  reliable  instruments  for  the  observation 
of  the  weather,  such  as  would,  for  instance,  predict  the 
weather  with  certainty,  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
for  farming,  for  a harvest  could  be  gathered  in  if  the 
weather  threatened  or  could  be  left  to  dry  thoroughly 
for  a few  days,  were  the  weather  fine.  Perhaps  it 
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might  be  possible  to  protect  ourselves  to  a certain 
extent  from  the  very  pernicious  night-frosts,  which  often 
kill  in  one  night  all  the  buds  of  the  fruit-trees.  Possibly 
one  might  use  suitable  straw  mattings  and  cover  the 
blooming  trees  with  these  mattings,  when  frost  was  to 
be  feared,  so  as  to  retain  the  warmth  and  prevent  the 
cold  night  air  injuring  the  delicate  buds.  If  a number 
of  these  mats  were  to  be  had  in  each  place,  a large 
quantity  of  fruit  could  certainly  be  saved*  At  flowering  time 
there  are  sometimes  one  or  two  night-frosts,  and  these 
suffice  to  destroy  all  the  buds  and  the  prospect  of  a 
rich  fruit-harvest.  In  this  way  many  a useful  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  to  protect  our  food -stuffs.  There 
is  sufficient  opportunity  for  this.  (The  example  of  straw 
matting  need  not  actually  be  taken  since  it  sounds 
somewhat  peculiar,  it  is  only  a suggestion.)  The  following 
hints  might  be  noticed  here.  When  in  spring  there 
are  night  frosts  and  young  pea  and  cabbage  plants  are 
cheerfully  smiling  in  their  beds,  and  the  cherry-  and 
apricot-buds  give  out  such  promising  fragrance,  but  then, 
benumbed  by  the  cold  breath  of  a frost,  hang  their 
heads  as  if  dead,  many  of  my  readers  will  be  glad  to 
hear,  that  such  frozen  plants  may  still  be  saved.  For 
they  only  die  through  the  action  of  the  abrupt  change 
from  the  lowest  temperature,  just  before  sunrise,  to 
the  rise  of  the  temperature  with  sunrise.  Therefore 
if  we  make  this  change  less  abrupt  we  save  the 
plants.  Wonderful  as  the  following  advice  is  at  first 
yet  it  is  reasonable  and  practical:  Water  the 
frozen  plants  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  temperature 
in  all  its  abruptness  at  about  fifteen  minutes  after 
sunrise  with  cold  fresh  well-water.  They  then  take  an 
hour  to  dry  and  during  this  period  a new  life  sets 
in,  brought  about  by  the  great  lowering  of  temperature, 
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which  does  away  with  the  action  of  the  frost.  The 
remedy  is  said  to  be  quite  reliable.  All  fruit-trees 
should  also  be  protected  from  the  many  injurious 
caterpillars,  by  better  treatment  and  care  than  they 
receive  at  present.  Most  garden  owners  do  far  too 
little  in  this  respect. 

Sale  of  the  goods. 

I wish  to  establish  the  least  possible  number  of 
places  of  sale.  All  goods,  which  go  more  or  less  well 
together,  should  be  kept  in  one  store,  and  two  or  three 
such  stores  will  suffice  in  each  district;  they  might  be 
situated  over  or  opposite  each  other.  Here  one  should 
act  as  follows:  Firstly  one  kind  should  be  kept  of  goods, 
where  choice  in  unnecessary  and  of  such  goods,  as 
must  necessarily  be  kept  in  various  qualities,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  would  be  necessary.  Only  good 
practical  goods  should  be  stocked.  As  regards  the  numbers 
or  sizes  of  wearing  apparel,  these  should  be  kept  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

Let  us  consider  at  first  the  sale  of  country  produce 
or  of  the  usual  food -stuffs.  These  should  be  brought 
fresh  daily  to  the  stores,  when  it  is  advisable,  also  in 
this  branch  as  few  qualities  should  be  kept  as  possible, 
but  attention  should  be  paid  to  offering  only  the  best 
goods  for  sale. 

Nowadays  however  the  position,  as  regards  fresh 
provisions  has  a very  doubtful  aspect.  In  small  districts 
butchers,  for  instance,  must  sell  stale  meat  sometimes 
with  a bad  smell,  because  the  sale  for  it  when  fresh 
is  not  quick  enough.  The  same  is  the  case  at  many 
groceries  and  green  groceries.  Often  vegetables  and 
pod-fruits  are  stored  for  months  in  damp  cellars.  They 

thereby  not  only  lose  their  good  flavour  to  a great 
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extent,  but  often  become  unwholesome.  There  are 
many  other  such  evils  in  the  branch  of  provisions. 

The  actual  sale  I should  arrange  as  follows:  At 
first  the  goods  are  counted,  weighed  or  measured.  If 
an  absolute  equality  of  each  parcel  is  still  not  obtainable, 
then  lots  can  be  drawn.  As  an  example  I will  quote 
the  sale  of  meat,  as  this  is  a difficult  case.  The 
butcher,  for  instance,  cuts  up  a pig  or  an  ox  into 
pieces  of  half  a pound,  one  pound  and  two  pounds. 
The  butcher  must  take  care,  that  each  receives  the 
same  amount  of  bone.  Likewise  he  should  mark  the 
quality  of  the  meat,  fat  or  lean,  so  that  each  buyer 
may  suit  his  own  liking.  When  the  butcher  has  finished 
weighing  the  pieces  (in  each  community  a fairly  correct 
idea  could  be  gained,  of  how  much  of  this  or  that 
quality  was  required),  they  are  all  laid  on  a slab, 
where  every  spot  is  numbered — fat  meat,  average 
and  lean  meat  each  separately,  and  when  a buyer 
appears  and  wants  fat  or  lean  meat,  he  would  go  to 
the  box,  in  which  the  number  of  the  places, 
on  which  the  required  parcels  of  meat  are  lying,  are 
kept,  draws  a number  and  inquires  for  the  piece 
of  meat  bearing  the  corresponding  number,  pays 
for  it,  and  his  purchase  is  complete.  In  this  manner 
one  might  always  act,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve 
absolute  equality  of  the  goods  for  sale.  And  not  only 
in  the  case  of  victuals,  but  also  of  other  goods.  The 
parcels  will  be  counted,  weighed,  measured,  or  if 
necessary  sold  by  lot  or  number.  It  must  also  be 
mentioned,  that  all  artificial  products,  will  always  be 
M)ld  by  the  manufactures  themselves,  if  it  is  advisable. 
All  goods,  especially  clothes,  which  are  made  to  measure, 
will  all  be  made  ot  one  quality  of  leather,  linen  &c.,  and 
the  same  careful  work  will  be  executed  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  store-goods.  For  this  purpose  one  has  only  to  say 
to  the  workman,  who  has  to  measure  the  article  in 
question,  I want  this  or  that,  in  this  stuff  and  made 
in  such  a manner.  — In  a few  days  the  article  of 
clothing  will  then  he  ready. 

I would  also  mention  that  the  goods  bought  must 
be  paid  for  immediately.  The  vice  of  borrowing  must 
be  abolished,  because  it  is  a heavy  drag  on  the  develop- 
ment of  business.  He  who  relies  on  borrowing  will 
never  so  earnestly  try  to  save  a little  sum  for  an  evil 
day  as  the  man  who  pays  cash.  Borrowing  breeds 
sorrowing  is  an  old  saying,  but  now-a-days  it  often 
even  breeds  careless  dishonest  people.  And  it  should  also  be 
considered  that  giving  credit  for  a length  of  time  not  only 
causes  many  a loss,  but  also  gives  occasion  for  much 
vexation  and  even  deceit  and  dishonesty.  In  such 
conditions  as  are  aimed  at  by  my  proposals,  when  every- 
body draws  a sufficient  allowance,  all  are  in  a position 
to  pay  cash.  Yet  if  cases  arose,  when  persons  needed 
assistance,  the  community  would  afford  the  same  by 
means  of  the  law.  As  regards  the  time  when  the 
stores  would  be  open,  these  hours  would  be  those  of 
the  ordinary  working  time,  if  necessary  they  would 
open  on  Sundays  also  for  a short  time;  the  salesmen 
would  take  up  this  vocation  of  their  own  free,  will  be 
just  like  the  other  workmen,  and  would  learn  the 
business  thoroughly  and  would  draw  the  same  pay  as 
any  other  workman  of  the  same  age. 

Inspectors  and  managers. 

Having  pointed  out  the  chief  arrangements,  which 
will  be  made  by  a more  practical  generation,  I shall 
now  speak  of  the  inspectors,  managers  and  overseers, 
who  will  have  to  pay  attention  to  a number  of  workmen 
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corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  employment.  All 
managers  will  be  appointed  by  the  respective  working 
corporation  itself,  just  as  nowadays  every  club  appoints 
it’s  own  committee,  and  these  managers  and  overseers 
will  themselves  work,  if  their  whole  time  is  not  taken 
up  by  their  appointment.  Whether  they  be  chosen  for 
a whole  year,  a half  year  or  only  a quarter,  will  be 
decided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  respective  working 
corporation.  I will  only  add;  no  manager  or  overseer 
will  draw  a higher  salary  than  every  ordinary  workman, 
and  that  when  his  time  of  office  has  elapsed  and  he 
has  not  again  been  appointed,  he  will  join  the  ranks 
of  the  ordinary  workmen  again,  just  as  a member  of  a 
club-committee  frequently  retires  and  becomes  an  ordinary 
member.  I consider  it  advisable  that  a large  number 
of  each  group  of  workers  should  act  as  overseers.  For 
such  a body  would  show  great  firmness  and  independence 
in  their  actions,  and  this  would  give  rise  to  the  wish 
and  capability  to  do  good  work  also  among  the  younger 
comrades,  who  had  not  made  sufficient  progress. 


Delegates  for  the  World’s  Parliament. 

in  the  same  way  the  representation  of  the  state, 
the  districts  and  communities  will  be  treated.  The 
delegates  will  be  chosen  by  their  districts  or  communities, 
and  this  choice  will  be  the  duty  of  male  and  female 
persons  from  a certain  age  onwards.  It  is  evident  that 
only  the  best  persons*  will  be  chosen  as  delegates,  and 


I scarcely  need  especially  mention  that  women  also  will 
'*a‘u^  *n  sarm*  position  as  men  in  all  social  and  political 
all  airs,  for  instance,  in  law  and  the  right  of  voting.  Women  will 
elso  be  admitted  therefore  to  the  various  offices  of  administration. 
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need  hardly  be  mentioned.  The  delegates  of  the  states 
(i.  e.  members  of  the  parliament  of  the  World)  will  have 
the  duty,  for  instance,  of  having  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  workers  of  their 
whole  country,  in  which  they  will  be  assisted  by  the 
delegates  of  the  districts  and  communities,  also  of  the 
natural  products  used  and  produced  in  their  countries, 
so  that  they,  the  members  of  the  World’s  parliament, 
in  which  all  produce,  which  is  used  and  made,  would 
be  accounted  for  and  controlled,  may  be  able  to  fulfil 
their  duties  easily  and  accurately.  The  working  power 
of  the  countries  will  also  be  duly  considered  and 
regulated.  Then  also  the  prices  of  the  requirements 
of  the  nations  will  be  settled  by  these  legislators,  and 
these  prices  will  need  to  be  as  equal  as  possible  for 
all  nations  and  countries.  Labour  and  freight  for  procuring 
produce  of  nature  of  warm  climates,  and  generally  of 
all  produce,  which  is  transported  from  district  or 
community  to  another,  will  not  be  charged  extra  or 
calculated  in  the  price;  the  articles  will  cost  the  same 
in  spite  of  short  or  long  transport.  All  expenses  and 
labour,  which  are  caused  in  obtaining  the  raw  material, 
and  by  transport  per  rail  or  ship,  cannot  raise 
prices,  because  the  wages  for  work  are  paid  to  each 
person  in  his  weekly  pay  and  nature  gives  us  the 
raw  material  gratis.  Are  not  these  proposals  very 
simple,  dear  Reader?  Perhaps  because  they  are  too 
simple,  according  to  your  opinion  you  do  not  consider 
them  capable  of  being  carried  out.  They  are  still  too 
complicated  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  This  speaks 
more  clearly.  I will  also  mention  here  that  the 
delegates  do  not  receive  a higher  pay  than  the  ordinary 
workers. 
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The  World’s  parliament. 

The  duty  of  the  World’s  parliament  is  to  calculate 
the  produce  of  the  world  as  regards  quantity  and  the 
average  consumption  of  each  article  and  then  to  con- 
scientiously make  the  price  for  each  article  and  to  announce 
it.  The  summary  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at,  because 
the  results  of  production  and  consumption  of  several 
years  would  be  taken  as  a fixed  average,  and  then 
compared  with  the  conditions  at  that  period. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  parliament  of  the 
World  is  therefore  to  see  that  there  is  a sufficiency 
of  all  goods;  then  to  fix  a price  in  accordance  with  the 
quantity  produced.  The  parliament  would  also  have 
to  cause  an  increase  in  production  of  the  articles  most 
in  demand,  and  to  inform  every  district  where  to  send 
it’s  surplus  of  goods  and  raw  produce,  likewise  where 
to  obtain  a supply  of  goods  required.  The  division  of 
labour, — for  instance,  when  labour  is  wanted  in  coal  and 
ore  mines,  should  also  be  ordered  by  the  highest  legis- 
lative body.  As  regards  the  equal  supply  of  raw  produce 
it  should  be  attended  to,  that  each  country  strive  to 
deliver  as  much  produce  as  possible  to  the  other  districts, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  goods,  which  only  grow 
in  warm  climates  and  yet  are  necessary  articles,  such 
as  rice,  fruit,  cotton  &c.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  par- 
liament of  the  World  to  raise  the  production  of  those 
countries,  to  which  this  applies  chiefly,  to  the  highest 
possible  figure,  and  to  open  up  greater  districts  for  this 
industry. 

In  order  to  carefully  consider  all  conditions  and 
circumstances,  so  that  the  existing  questions  can  be 
punctually  and  exhaustively  worked  out  and  settled  by 
the  parliament,  the  number  of  members  should  be 
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adequate.  The  duration  of  one  period  of  legislation 
should  be  at  least  three  years.  This  highest  admini- 
strative body  should  sit  daily  during  the  ordinary  working 
hours  of  the  country.  Now  it  would  probably  be  advi- 
sable to  introduce  five  or  ten  branches  of  this  parliament, 
because  of  the  distance  separating  the  members  and 
because  the  number  of  members  being  too  great,  the 
sitting  could  not  be  held  in  one  place.  Yet  the  orga- 
nisation should  be  such,  as  if  all  the  deliberations  were 
held  in  one  central  hall.  The  telephone  or  the  telegraph 
would  he  suited  for  establishing  a ready  means  of 
communication  between  the  branches.  As  regards  the 
journey  of  the  delegates  to  the  seat  of  parliament, 
each  member  and  his  family  will  be  carried  there 
and  back  free  of  charge  and  at  such  a place  there 
will  be  comfortable  furnished  dwelling  ready  for 
his  use. 


The  functions  of  the  district-councils. 

Just  as  each  district  appoints  one  or  more  delegates 
for  the  World’s  parliament,  so  each  community  chooses 
delegates  for  the  district-councils  by  general  vote.  In 
this  case  two  councils  should  be  created.  The  sphere 
of  the  first  (No.  I)  being  administration  of  natural  pro- 
duce, that  of  the  second  (Nr.  II)  being  administration 
artificial  produce.  The  former  (No.  I)  which  has  to 
administrate  all  natural  produce  and  matter  relating 
thereto,  has  to  effect  this  from  the  following  points  of 
view:  It  must  ascertain  the  amount  goods  required 
and  the  surplus  of  each  harvest  in  its  district  and 
report  the  result  to  the  World’s  parliament.  The  yearly 
output  of  minerals  and  coals  from  the  mines  must  also 
ascertained.  Then  also  it  must  arrange  all  compen- 
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sation,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  with  goods  produced 
in  the  district  and  order  what  is  then  still  required 
from  the  parliament  and  hand  it  over  to  the  councils 
of  the  communities.  The  surplus  of  raw  produce  must 
also  notified  to  parliament  and  despatched  according 
to  the  instructions  it  receives.  Then  these  councils 
should  also  have  to  administrate  the  soil  and  improve 
it,  and  ordain  the  cultivation;  the  division  of  labour 
should  be  strictly  regulated  by  them.  As  to  the  rest, 
they  have  to  provide  manure,  agricultural  implements  &c., 
and  perhaps  they  would  have  the  control  of  the  places 
of  amusement  and  store-houses.  The  other  council  (No.  II), 
which  has  to  attend  to  all  artificial  products,  will  not 
be  chosen  by  the  communities,  but  by  the  workers  of 
each  branch  of  trade,  because  each  trade  must  be  re- 
presented. For  instance  all  bootmakers,  as  well  as  all 
other  artisans  each,  however  separately,  shall  choose  one 
or  more  representatives  of  their  branch  of  trade.  The 
members  of  this  second  council  have  firstly  to  ascertain 
how  much  raw  material  is  used  in  the  whole  district 
in  one  year;  then  they  must  order  the  different  quantities 
of  various  kinds  from  the  first  council  (No.  I),  which 
administers  the  raw  materials,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  produced  in  the  district  itself.  The  latter  have 
then  to  transmit  the  order  to  parliament  and  to  receive 
the  goods  either  in  one  single  delivery  or  in  parcels. 
As  soon  as  the  raw  material  arrives  at  the  factory,  it 
is  delivered  to  the  workers  according  to  requirement. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  this  council,  to  supply  workers 
in  communities  to  the  different  branches,  in  which  the 
numbeis  do  not  suffice,  whereever  this  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  council  No.  I,  so  that  there  be  neither 
want  nor  oversupply  of  working  power. 
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Delegates  of  the  Communities. 

These  delegates  have  the  following  duties:  Firstly, 
the  carrying  out  of  all  orders  and  arrangements  of 
councils  I and  II,  or  ordering  them  to  be  carried  out. 
Secondly,  the  regulating  of  all  local  requirements  and 
arrangements,  and  attending  to  all  occurences,  such  as 
misdemeanours  and  crimes;  then  the  educational  establish- 
ments and  the  general  health  department  are  in  their 
care,  likewise  the  places  of  amusement,  the  sale  and 
store-houses,  natural  and  artificial  products  &c., — in  so 
far  as  this  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  district  council, — 
and  it  is  also  their  duty  to  inform  the  district  council  of  any 
unusual  occurences.  The  managers  and  overseers  of  the 
workers’  corporations  have  to  attend  to  all  work  being  well 
and  practically  done  and  to  see  that  all  workers  are  diligent; 
and  secondly,  they  have  to  see  that  there  is  always 
sufficient  of  all  goods,  and  that  the  new  orders  are  promptly 
taken  in  hand.  In  one  word  they  are  to  manage  the 
production  of  their  departments.  For  this  purpose  every 
corporation  of  workers  would  chose  one  manager,  several 
overseers  and  as  many  head-men  as  necessary.  All 
institutions  and  arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  most 
practical  manner.  I would  repeat  that,  when  managers 
or  overseers  are  not  occupied  in  fulfilling  their  duties 
as  such,  or  cease  to  occupy  these  appointments,  they 
again  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  other  men.  Likewise 
I wish  to  emphasize  that  neither  the  members  of  the 
World’s  parliament,  nor  the  members  of  the  district 
councils,  nor  the  learned  men,  professors  &c.,  receive  a 
higher  pay  than  the  worker.  They  all  have  the  same 
duties  and  must  work  during  prescribed  time  for  the 
community  at  large,  whether  mentally  or  physically. 
Then  I will  also  point  out  that  the  manufacturies  and 
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work-shops,  where  industrial  goods  are  made,  are  always 
meant  for  the  two  neighbouring  communities.  The 
persons  employed  in  the  sale-and  store  houses,  at  the 
post-office,  telegraph-office,  on  the  railways,  in  the 
money  department  and  teachers  &c.,  must  either  couut 
as  a mixed  class  because  there  are  only  few  of  each 
in  a community,  or  all  colleagues  in  a district  should 
combine  and  choose  their  own  delegate.  Finally  to 
assure  all  interests  being  well  represented  in  the 
various  governing  bodies,  it  would  be  suitable  to  the 
purpose  to  hold  public  meetings  now  and  again,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  people  in 
general. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  the  world  has 
been  so  practically  arranged,  a general  summary  or 
yearly  balance  can  be  easily  made.  All  store-houses 
in  the  world  will  be  built  by  measurement,  so  that  it 
will  be  all  the  more  easy  to  see  at  a glance,  how 
much  raw  material  or  ready  goods  &c.  are  contained 
in  them. 


The  working  wage  or  (salary). 

1 now  shall  speak  of  the  method  of  payment.  By 
reason  of  the  equal  requirements  and  expenses  of  the 
people  of  to-day  where  in  one  place  15/ — (fifteen  shillings 
go  as  tar  as  thirty  in  another,  for  instance  in  America) 
a fixed  sum  cannot  be  laid  down,  which  would  suffice 
for  each  person  per  week.  I only  quote  the  salary  as 
an  example.  The  married  and  the  single  man  will 
receive,  for  instance,  twenty  to  thirty  shillings.  This 
salary  will  be  paid  him  from  the  time,  when  he  finishes 
his  education  and  apprenticeship,  or  when  the  workman 
in  question  has  reached  the  stipulated  age,  and  will 
continue  till  his  decease.  He  will  therefore  still  retain 
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his  weekly  pay,  when  he  no.  longer  needs  to  do  the 
amount  of  work  legally  prescribed,  by  reason  of  his 
advanced  age.  Younger  people  and  apprentices  would 
receive  ten  to  fifteen  shillings.  In  this  case  also  wages 
might  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  the 
work  done  and  gradually  pay  them  more  and  more, 
with  the  object  of  inciting  them  to  zeal  and  of  training 
them  to  be  thorough  by  good  workmen.  Married  and 
single  persons  of  the  female  sex  will  receive  fifteen  to 
twenty  shillings  per  week,  when  of  younger  age  they  will 
get  10  to  15  shillings.  In  this  case  the  addition  of  pay 
could  be  handled  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex.  As 
regards  the  children,  the  mother  would  receive  for  each 
child  three  to  five  shillings  per  week  from  the  first  to 
the  sixth  year,  and  five  to  ten  shillings  from  the  sixth 
to  the  fourteenth  year. — The  sums  here  given  are  only 
examples,  and  not  to  be  taken  as  imperative.  For, 
when  people  live  and  clothe  themselves  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  besides,  when 
all  taxes  school-dues  &c.  no  longer  exist  they  naturally 
would  be  able  to  do  well  with  even  lower  pay.  The 
proportion  of  the  salary  could  always  be  suited  to  the 
circumstances.  I will  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
salary  should  not  be  calculated  leaving  too  small  a 
margin*  It  is  quite  within  the  limit  of  possibility, 
that  the  state  should  be  in  a position  to  pay  a 
sufficiently  high  salary  to  every  one,  because  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  will  belong  to  it,  and  the  people 


* I would  remark  that  the  salaries  should  in  no  case  be 
cut  too  small.  There  are  men,  Tolstoi  among  others,  who  banish 
money  entirely  as  they  regard  it  an  evil.  I cannot  agree  with 
such  men,  money  being  very  necessary  as  a mode  of  traffic,  but 
me  must  commit  no  usury  with  it. 


would  do  all  the  work  of  cultivation  and  manufacturing, 
that  would  be  necessary. 

Then  there  will  be  a sufficiency  of  provisions  and 
other  articles,  which  will  be  bought  by  the  people  for 
their  maintenance.  The  payments  for  all  goods  bought 
would  flow  into  the  state  exchequer,  from  which  all 
people  draw  their  salaries.  If  I here  propose  an  equal 
pay  for  all  people,  whether  workmen  or  learned  men, 
the  following  objection  will  be  raised:  that  surely  the 
lazy  person  may  not  receive  the  same  pay  as  the 
industrious  person,  for  it  would  be  very  unjust.  Dear 
Reader,  before  you  may  venture  to  judge,  you  must 
first  call  to  mind,  that  if  my  proposals  are  followed 
there  will  scarcely  be  a lazy  person.  If  we  have 
undone  the  numerous  unnecessary  labours,  set  down  on 
page  95,  no  man  will  need  to  work  longer  than  three 
hours  for  the  community,  and  in  this  short  time  the 
idlers  would  also  do  their  work,  especially,  if  they  see, 
that  all  hands  are  busy  and  the  daily  work  only  last  a 
quite  short  time,  and  more  especially  if  they  consider,  that 
the  state  will  provide  for  their  maintenance  all  their  lives. 

It  would  also  be  strictly  demanded  of  intentional 
idlers  to  work  equally  as  well  as  their  industrious 
neighbours  during  the  short  working  hours. — We  may 
perhaps  assume,  that  these  short  working  hours  will 
become  a pleasant  pastime  for  all  people. 

Workmen,  who  do  better  work  than  others,  are 
generally  naturally  gifted  for  it,  this  also  applies  to 
the  profession  of  letters  &c.  The  natural  gifts  and 
talents,  which  the  persons  possess  at  their  birth,  do  not 
require  greater  application  or  self-sacrifice,  there  is  there- 
fore no  reason  to  request  or  give  a higher  pay,  for 
what  is  a natural  gift.  Nobody  should  take  such  an 
advantage  of  his  talents. 
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For  the  following  reasons  the  more  talented  persons 
should  not  request  a higher  salary,  than  any  other:  he 
has  only  the  same  needs  as  the  other,  he  requires  only 
the  same  food,  clothing  &c.  and  therefore  only  the 
same  pay  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  reasonably.  An 
advantage  in  pay  might  eventually  seduce  the  more 
talented  persons  to  vices;  it  would  therefore  be  more 
rational  to  give  public  acknowledgement  in  various  forms 
instead  of  a higher  salary.  For  further  particulars 
see  Chapter  I page  * As  regards  the  notorious 
idlers,  which  are  the  bane  of  the  present  day, 
the  world  would  be  in  a better  position.  They  will 
indeed  suit  themselves  to  their  lot  and  show  eagerness 
and  obedience,  during  the  short  working  hours,  on  the 
other  hand  if  they  do  not,  ways  and  means  will  be 
found  to  make  them  improve.  Difficult  positions  and 
work  will  be  compensated  by  shorter  working  hours 
and  such  like  aleviations,  but  only  very  seldom  by 
money.  In  such  cases  one  will  help  oneself  chiefly  by 
employing  the  younger  and  stronger  generations  for 
the  most  fatiguing  wrork.  It  should  yet  be  mentioned, 
that  the  salary  must  suffice  for  the  natural  requirements; 
so  that  everybody,  who  is  not  a glutton  or  a “bon 
vivant”  can  cover  his  expenses  well  with  it.  But  even 
these  people,  since  they  already  have  the  above  vices, 
will  have  to  be  considered  to  certain  extent.  Here  also 
we  should  have  to  act  leniently  during  the  transition 
period,  and  allow  small  differences  of  pay  to  continue 
in  existence.  If  you,  dear  Reader,  have  lived  a life 
of  luxury,  then  you  either  have  a large  estate  or  your 
income  has  been  correspondingly  plentiful.  The  former 
circumstance  will  permit  you  to  continue  to  live  very 
comfortably  if  you  do  not  gradually  approach  golden 
simplicity  and  the  latter  will  undoubtedly  be  considered, 
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for  your  person  at  least,  as  a transition  stage.  I 
mention  it  again  expressively,  as  long  as  the  transition 
period  lasts,  exceptions  will  justly  be  admitted.  My 
main  object  is  indeed  not  to  improve  the  present  human 
being  by  force,  but  to  accustom  the  future  generation 
to  a more  natural  condition  by  changing  the  present 
circumstances. 

The  hospitals. 

Sick  persons  receive  no  pay,  but  are  attended  to 
free  of  charge  in  hospitals,  either  at  their  own  reguest 
or  that  of  their  relatives  or  by  the  order  of  the  health 
committee;  on  the  other  hand,  sicknesses  which  pass 
quickly,  and  now  and  then  as  an  exception  longer  lasting 
diseases,  can  be  treated  at  home;  in  the  latter  case 
the  patients  would  continue  to  draw  their  salary. 

In  this  case  however,  in  order  to  avoid  abuse,  a 
strict  control  would  be  necessary,  though  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  under  the  conditions  under  consideration, 
that  excesses  of  this  kind  could  occur.  For  I maintain 
that  every  healthy  person  will  rather  take  part  in  the 
short  working  time  and  consequently  in  the  amusements, 
than  sham  illness  or  dishonestly  prolong  his  period  of 
incapacity.  But  it  is  evident  that  people  who  are  only 
slightly  ill  or  even  chronically  so,  can  take  part  some 
pleasures. 

An  existence  without  care  for  all. 

It  I cast  another  glance  at  this  Chapter  it  is  only  to 
point  out  the  great  benefit,  which  the  whole  of  humanity 
would  enjoy,  if  every  person  were  provided  for  till 
his  death.  The  worry  for  his  present  and  future 
existence  is  man’s  heaviest  care;  tortured  by  this, 
by  over  exertion  and  want,  many  a person  nowadays 
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breaths  his  last.  But  if  a man  in  penurious  circum- 
stances reaches  a great  age,  it  is  nearly  worse  than 
death,  because  cares  and  need  worry  him  incessantly. 
Consequently  to-day  many  a righteous  honest  old  man 
eagerly  longs  for  his  death.  The  wealthier  classes 
might  well  in  their  own  interest  assent  to  my  proposals, 
in  consideration  of  the  sad  conditions  at  present,  the 
bad  trade  and  the  inconstancy  of  all  happiness.  What 
a satisfaction  it  will  be  for  parents  to  know  with 
certainly,  that  they  and  their  dear  children'  will  be 
provided  for  till  their  death.  Those  cases  are  frequent 
enough,  when  the  parents  were  rich  and  knew  no 
cares  and  the  children  gradually  became  impoverished 
and  had  to  fight  with  poverty  and  want.  If  one 
compares  the  present  unpractical  arrangements  with 
my  new  natural  proposals,  according  to  which  every 
one  knows  his  existence  to  be  assured  him  for  the  whole 
of  his  life,  though  he  does  exceedingly  little  work,  then 
every  sensible  and  unprejudiced  reader  will  recognise, 
that  I wish  to  offer  to  the  world  the  key  to  the 
entrance  of  a real  paradise  and  want  to  help  everybody 
out  of  a condition,  which  can  only  be  called  a life  of 
work  and  penal  servitude, — a valley  of  tears. 

The  educational  establishments  in  the  new  state. 

In  this  Chapter  I shall  treat  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant establishments  more  accurately.  I refer  to  the 
educational  establishments  for  children.  The  education 
of  the  children  is  of  primary  importance.  Our  children 
must  be  better  educated  throughout.  But  since  this  is 
not  possible  nowadays,  when  so  many  unnatural  arrange- 
ments, errors,  evils  and  vices  of  all  kinds  exist  amongst 
the  teachers  themselves,  it  is  advisable  to  institute 
such  establishments  in  every  community,  in  which  the 

A future  community.  10 
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main  part  of  the  education  of  the  children  has  to  take 
place.  Even  though  I should  not  like  to  see  parents 
forced  to  send  their  children  to  these  establishments, 
for  this  would  certainly  meet  with  violent  opposition, 
yet  the  parents  should  be  gradually  self-convinced  by 
the  results  obtained,  so  that  they  then  send  their 
children  voluntarily  to  the  school,  because,  an  exemplary 
education,  which  will  really  be  conducive  to  the  children’s 
welfare,  can  be  given  far  more  easily  and  surely  there 
than  at  home.  But  since  such  children’s  schools  as  I 
wish  for,  will  be  equipped  with  all  possible  kinds  of 
toys,  and  will  leave  nothing  to  desired  as  regards 
opportunities  for  all  exercises  which  are  good  for  the 
health,  such  as  gymnastics,  swimming,  jumping  &c.,  nor 
as  regards  sensible  management, — such  a method  of 
education,  instead  of  the  one  by  which  a great  number 
of  the  children  of  to-day  educated,  will  be  a very 
blessing  for  them  and  for  the  community  at  large. 

Let  us  consider  the  large  towns  at  present;  what 
a bad  state  of  affairs  exists  there.  Children  who  should 
be  running  about  all  day  long  if  possible  in  God’s  free 
nature,  often  live  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  storey,  scarcely 

leaving  the  house  at  all  the  whole  day,  and  if  they  do 

go  out,  they  find,  instead  of  a sunny  lawn  and  a fresh 
breeze,  only  the  dusty  street,  where  they  may  not  play 
because  of  the  busy  traffic.  In  the  public  gardens 

and  promenades  of  our  large  cities  unfortunately  there 
is  only  sand,  dust  and  impure  air,  which  encircles 
the  town  generally  for  a long  distance.  The  utility  to 
children  of  a walk  in  the  open  air  is  often  made 

illusory  by  clothing  them  more  than  necessary.  A child 
has  to  be  fashionably  dressed  nowadays,  and  so  it  may 
only  stand  or  walk  about  in  this  fashionable  coat  of 
mail,  so  that  it  may  not  be  dirtied  or  creased.  True, 
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the  ideas  of  fashion  in  a town  do  not  permit  a child 
to  sit  down  on  a green  lawn  and  to  romp  about 
thoroughly,  which  is  really  a requirement  and  a heart- 
felt enjoyment  for  children.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
a walk  with  a bareheaded  and  barefooted  child  nowa- 
days, or  even  if  it  is  only  plainly  dressed,  without 
being  unfavourably  criticised.  But  this  must  and  will 
be  changed. 

That  many  children  bore  themselves  can  also  be 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  they  seldom  have  suitable 
playfellows.  When  the  elder  brothers  or  sisters  are  at 
school,  the  younger  one  sits  at  home,  does  not  know 
what  to  do  and  romps  about  annoying  its  parents,  perhaps 
waking  thereby  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  or  is  naughty 
in  some  other  way.  Can  we  have  really  healthy 
and  gay  children  under  these  conditions?  No.  Many 
such  limitations  make  a child  miserable  and  may 
make  it  sulky  or  ill  or  even  tempt  it  to  disobedience.  The 
idea  alone  of  the  relief  for  the  parents,  which  is  com- 
bined with  the  system  of  education,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  we  shall  then  have  healthy, 
gay,  good  children,  should  cause  all  parents  to  consider 
these  children’s  schools.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that 
children,  who  have  grown  up  at  such  healthy  establish- 
ments become  good  worthy  citizens.  For  more  particulars 
see  chapter  headed  “Education  of  children.” 

The  more  advanced  schools  however  for  children 
above  the  age  of  elementary  education,  will  receive 
an  amplified  and  improved  plan  of  studies.  The  schools 
will  not  be  divided  into  specialised  schools,  but  the 
pupils  will  receive  a good  general  education,  being 
taught  physics,  chemistry,  elementary  engineering 
generally,  and  electrical  engineering  especially,  anatomy 

and  physical  culture,  law  and  agriculture  (elementary 
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political  economy  &c.).  In  the  same  manner  pupils  will 
be  offered  a training  in  art;  they  will  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  wonderful  creations  of  the  human  mind  with 
painting , sculpture  and  architecture,  music  and  the 
stage — and  the  various  forms  of  literature  i.  e.  prose  and 
poetry  will  he  explained  to  them.  In  short  that  dream 
will  have  been  reached,  which  to-day  already  hovers 
before  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  education  of  the  people 
in  the  form  of  a public  high-school. 

Why  have  not  our  wretched  circumstances  been 

altered  long  ago? 

I must  here  put  another  question  to  be  answered. 
Why  has  not  humanity  procured  this  great  boon  long 
since,  when  surely  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men 
always  made  the  laws  and  guarded  them, — if  indeed 
all  people  could  be  as  happy  and  content  on  earth,  as 
I stated  and  hope  to  bring  about  by  better  and  more 
natural  arrangements.  The  answer  is  just  this,  that  a 
majority  of  well  educated  and  refined  people  held  conneil 
in  parliament  and  gave  us  our  laws  and  consequently 
also  the  basis  of  our  institutions  and  thence  the 
mistake,  which  led  us  so  far  from  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  is  wellknown  that  all  people  act  in  accordance  with 
their  convictions,  as  far  as  they  dare  stand  by  them 
in  public,  and  these  convictions  again  arise  from  the 
circumstances,  in  which  the  respective  persons  are 
situated.  But  unfortunately  only  too  often  the  views 
taken  in  these  leading  circles  and  the  laws  made  in 
accordance  with  these  views  are  absolutely  contradictory 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  is  very  much  to  our 
disadvantage  indeed.  The  most  learned  heads  have 
not  always  contrived  great  things  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind,  but  very  often  it  was  plain  men,  gifted  with 
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a keen  foresight,  natural  character  and  a warm  heart, 
who  afforded  real  benefit  to  their  fellowmen  by  rational 
improvements.  As  a proof  that  the  most  intelligent 
men  were  not  always  able  to  spare  our  people  great 
trials  I call  to  mind  the  depression  of  our  present 
industrial  trade,  which  was  mainly  brought  about  by 
overproduction  and  impoverisation  of  the  masses,  which 
the  legislators  were  not  able  to  avert.  What  a terrible 
condition  of  things  it  is.  Consider  the  many  losses 
arising  from  present  circumstances  only,  from  the 
abnormal  credit,  the  dealing  in  drafts  and  so  on;  then 
stoppages  of  business  and  lack  of  labour  occasioned 
thereby;  the  decrease  of  wages,  which  threatens  the 
existence  of  the  workman  and  in  due  course  of  the 
business-men  and  accelerate  the  impoverisation  of  the 
masses.  I may  yet  mention  the  great  number  of  un- 
practical arrangements  in  our  business— and  our  social 
intercourse,  and  more  especially  the  fashions  and  the  pro- 
ducing of  such  a quantity  of  bad  manufactures.  How  much 
toil  and  worry  is  not  added  to  the  heavy  burden  of  humanity 
thereby?  In  order  to  cut  my  remarks  short  I will  only 
mention  military  and  naval  concerns,  together  with  the 
wars  and  bloodshed  entailed,  and  the  many  illnesses  and 
early  deaths  caused  by  carelessness  and  disobedience,  the 
increasing  inclination  towards  crime  and  suicide,  per- 
jury, the  formerly- existing  inquisition,  slavery  &c.,  all 
these  are  results  of  human  errors.  The  result  then 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  whole  of  humanity  gradually 
drifted  from  a natural  stand-point  through  the  laws 
differing  from  those  of  nature,  so  that  at  present 
scarcely  a fraction  of  humanity  is  able  to  reason  and 
act  really  naturally.  Rich  and  poor,  great  and  small 
are  all  more  or  less  distant  from  the  natural  stand- 
point, and  were  we  to-day  to  choose  our  legislators 
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from  any  class  of  the  population,  they  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  find  true  measures  to  be  taken,  which  were 
really  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  humanity  should  be  again  directed 
towards  the  laws  of  nature  by  instructive  books  and 
essays,  by  speeches  and  lectures.  Let  us  therefore 
bring  the  ship  of  legislation  into  the  harbour  of  nature. 
At  present  we  are  like  the  rich  son,  who  thought  his 
parents’  house  with  it’s  golden  rules  and  doctrines  too 
simple,  who  left  it  and  went  out  into  the  noisy  seductive 
world.  He  did  not  find  happiness  and  peace  till  he 
returned  to  his  parents’  home,  and  this  will  also  be 
the  case  with  us. 

Only  the  educated  people  indeed  of  our  nations 
will  strive  to  attain  the  verification  of  my  plans.  They 
would  also  eventually  be  introduced  within  the  frontiers 
of  our  more  cultured  nations.  But  gradually  the  less 
advanced  nations  of  alien  races  must  be  educated  up 
to  join  the  rest  of  humanity  under  the  sway  of  the 
natural  legislation  and  become  citizens  of  the  new 
universal  state. 

Hundreds  of  times  every  day  the  question  is  raised, 
how  the  present  times,  lacking  in  employment  and 
business,  and  the  continual  progress  of  sin  and  crime 
are  to.  be  altered  and  remedied.  The  only  answer  in 
this:  All  our  present  afflictions  can  onty  be  lastingly 
abolished  by  legislation  and  a constitution  according 
to  the  precepts  of  nature,  as  has  been  specified  in 
this  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  3. 

Man  is  the  result  of  his  surroundings. 

A deep  emotion  seizes  me,  when  I think  of  or 
have  to  speak  of  the  ennumerable  errors,  sins  and 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  which  men  commit  to  their 
misfortune  and  destruction  daily, — nay  hourly.  It  is 
more  painful  because  most  of  these  errors  are  committed 
out  of  pure  ignorance  or  in  the  best  of  good  faith, 
which  unfortunately  is  frequently  mistaken.  People 
indeed  do  not  forebode  it  even,  that  they  are  living 
after  such  an  erroneous  method  that  their  happiness  and 
welfare  is  so  seriously  prejudiced  thereby,  and  destroyed. 
It  is  to  be  my  task  to  explain  and  prove  this. 

So  long  as  humanity  cannot  imagine,  that  it  has 
accustomed  itself  to  such  an  erroneous  and  unnatural 
way  of  living,  so  long  it  will  not  firmly  resolve  to 
take  to  better  ways  and  cannot  do  so;  thus  it  must  be 
the  chief  task  to  place  their  many  faults  before  the  eyes 
of  mankind,  in  so  far  as  I have  not  done  so,  and  try 
to  so  illustrate  them,  that  they  understand  them  as  such. 
In  order  however  that  I may  be  able  to  do  this,  I must 
first  explicitly  prove  the  proposition:  “Man  is  only  the 
result  of  his  surroundings”  i.  e.  of  the  surroundings 
under  which  he  was  born  and  lives. 

He,  who  cannot  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  which  science  has  long  enunciated  as  correct, 
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will  also  not  be  able  to  see  and  avoid  the  many  sins, 
errors  and  unnatural  actions,  which  humanity  commits; 
on  the  other  hand  whoever  acknowledges  the  truth  of 
above  proposition,  will  necessarily  also  find  out  and 
admit  the  large  number  of  errors  of  the  piesent  people. 
“Man  is  only  the  result  of  his  surroundings”  means 
man  will  not  and  cannot  be  and  become  different,  than 
the  surroundings  among  which  he  was  born  and  educated 
permit  him  to  become.  This  fundamental  idea,  which 
I have  chosen  as  my  subject,  must  and  will  abolish  all 
misconceptions,  which  lead  to  wrong  paths  as  regards 
all  our  institutions;  it  must  only  be  very  carefully 
studied. 

With  the  object  of  winning  my  readers  over  to 
approving  of  this  idea,  even  though  they  may  still  be 
much  opposed  to  it,  I shall  begin  by  giving  some 
examples,  which  I hope  may  be  very  convincing;  but 
first  I will  give  a preliminary  explanation. 

It  has  been  proved  by  science  that  every  person 
is  born  with  a certain  amount  of  talent,  either  good 
or  bad,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a richer  or  poorer 
inheritance  of  the  child  from  it’s  parents.  This  fact 
is  the  first  proof  of  my  proposition.  That  I may  be 
better  understood  I will  make  a comparison.  Consider 
this,  dear  Reader:  all  bodily  and  mental  faculties  and 
talents,  which  are  inherent  in  man,  are  bestowed  upon 
each  single  offspring  of  this  race  at  the  time  of  gene- 
ration in  the  form  of  a seed.  That  is  a natural  process 
of  the  race.  Now  if  each  one  of  these  faculties  or  in- 
clinations is  made  to  germinate  before  the  embryo  is 
born  by  education  before  birth,  which  process  is  scienti- 
fically acknowledged,  then  such  a child  must  necessarily 
develop  much  more  favourably;  it  will  be  more  easily 
be  inclined  to  good  deeds  and  qualities,  or  to  bad  ones, 
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accordingly  as  the  education  before  birth  inclined 
towards  good  or  bad,  as  opposed  to  a child,  the  mother 
of  which  had  no  understanding  for  this  kind  of  education 
and  only  transmitted  her  peculiarities  to  her  child  un- 
knowingly. For  education  before  birth  takes  place  in 
every  case,  even  though  unwittingly  on  the  part  of  the 
mother.  But  it  is  our  task  to  make  this  pregenital 
education  a conscious  process,  since  all  emotions  of  the 
mind,  such  as  passions,  desires  and  emotions  visibly 
affect  the  life  of  the  mother,  are  transmitted  to  the 
developing  mind  of  the  child  and  impressed  upon  it. 
The  first  impulse  to  good  or  bad  deeds  and  qualities, 
the  first  fostering  of  too  little  or  well  developed  bodily 
and  mental  powers  therefore  takes  place  already  in 
the  mother’s  womb  and  certainly  without  the  aid  or 
fault  of  the  newly-born  child.  The  child  therefore  be- 
comes already  in  the  womb  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
herited inclinations  a result  of  it’s  surroundings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  parents  bequeath 
their  virtues  and  vices,  their  mental  and  bodily  in- 
clinations to  their  children. 

How  good  and  bad  people  originate. 

Some  examples  will  show  us,  that  man  under  the 
present  circumstances  cannot  possibly  become  such  a 
man  as  he  should  be  according  to  his  destiny. 

For  besides  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  all 
the  tokens  and  singularities  especially  cling  to  him, 
which  he  hears  in  his  immediate  surroundings.  For 
instance,  your  child,  dear  Reader,  may  be  very  docile, 
modest,  industrious,  clever  and  eager  to  learn,  whereas 
your  neighbour’s  child  is  very  unruly,  idle  and  lazy. 
All  this  occurred  quite  naturally  without  aid  of  your 
child  or  your  neighbour’s.  You,  the  parents  of  the 
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child  are  perhaps  much  more  cultured  and  noble  than 
the  parents  next  door.  You  have  bequeathed  much 
nobler  qualities  and  inclinations  to  your  child, 
than  your  neighbour  to  his;  and  you  have  enjoyed 
quite  a different  and  a much  better  education  than 
they,  and  much  depends  upon  this  especially  in  the 
early  years,  for  every  child  accustoms  itself  from  it’s 
infancy  quite  involuntarily  to  all  it  sees  and  is  kept 
to,  by  reason  of  it’s  inclination  to  imitate.  Not  even 
the  fact,  that  the  parents  are  of  good  family  and  well 
educated,  suffices  to  make  a child  useful  to  the  world, 
but  rather  all  impressions,  which  the  child  receives 
from  its  immediate  surroundings,  and  from  the  outside 
world  in  general  have  a material  influence.  Therefore 
it’s  food,  dwelling,  clothing  and  many  other  matters 
will  decidedly  always  contribute  in  a large  extent 
towards  a child’s  education.  Already  Prof.  Bock  says  in 
his  book  entitled.  “Man,  in  health  and  in  disease”: 
“Man  is  the  sum  resulting  of  parents  and  nurses,  of 
food  and  clothing,  dwelling,  air  and  light.”  We  shall 
therefore  always  have  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  impressions,  which  a child  receives  in  its  early 
youth,  because,  as  they  are  continually  acting  upon 
the  child — more  especially  if  they  were  given  by 
the  parents — they  gradually  take  such  a firm  hold 
and  become  so  independent,  that  they  rule  the 
child,  and  later  the  grown  person,  and  take  the  upper 
hand  entirely.  Then  all  new  impressions,  before  count- 
ing at  all,  have  first  to  conquer  the  main  points  of  the 
character.  At  the  initial  stage  of  education  therefore 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  character  is  laid,  the  pur- 
pose and  will.  Now  if  in  the  child  already  the  principle 
tiait  of  its  character  is  incorrect  and  degenerate,  which 
to-day  is  not  at  all  a rare  case  in  consequence  of  bad 
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inheritance  and  wrong  education,  then  indeed  the  young 
being  is  in  a sad  position.  For  all  further  education 
and  training  by  the  parents  and  masters,  in  fact  all 
good  influences  of  life,  have  to  cope  with  powers,  which  if 
the  impure  and  sinful  main  trait  of  character  has  not  been 
counteracted  in  time  by  the  best  of  education  and  the  best 
of  influences,  later  on  they  will  be  unable  to  overcome. 

Now  because  the  child  quite  involuntarily  becomes 
more  and  more  firmly  and  decidedly  accustomed  to 
what  it  sees,  and  this  is  continued  and  ad  hered  to,  till  it 
learns  to  think  and  judge  for  itself,  and  because  a child 
later  on  cannot  judge  otherwise  than  according  to  it’s 
impressions,  for  this  reason  the  child’s  good  and  bad 
actions  and  opinions  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  impressions  it  has  received  from  it’s  parents  and 
teachers.  For  they  direct  the  child’s  ideas  and  decide 
the  moral  valuation  of  the  circumstances  of  it’s 
life.  For  instance  a child,  which  only  received  good 
impressions,  will  only  have  good  and  noble  thoughts; 
for  without  impression  there  is  no  thought.  Then 
follow  the  judgment,  the  resolution  and  finally  the 
deed  or  action,  which  generally  is  in  accordance  with 
impressions  and  education.  Therefore  the  will,  the 
chief  traits  of  character  or  rather  the  human  being’s 
self  is  shaped  according  to  his  impressions.  Now  since 
the  impressions,  which  a child  or  an  adult  receives, 
cannot  remain  without  their  consequences  for  the  person 
in  question,  and  are  in  the  same  relation  as  the  seed 
to  the  fruit,  it  is  hereby  clearly  proved  that  man  is 
only  the  result  of  his  surroundings. 

Why  children  and  adults  remain  ignorant. 

I quote  a second  example.  Perhaps  you  know 
several  persons,  dear  Reader,  who  are  very  uneducated 
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and  ignorant.  Let  us  see,  why  they  are  not  so 
enlightened  as  you  and  others  perhaps.  If  we  examine 
the  surroundings  of  such  people,  in  which  they  were 
brought  up  as  children,  we  shall  immediately  find 
out  that  they  necessarily  must  remain  ignorant; 
firstly  they  were  born  of  parents  who  were  perhaps 
mentally  little  gifted  as  persons  of  very  slight  mental 
powers;  therefore  they  lacked  from  birth  onward  the  real 
driving  power  for  mental  progress.  Even  though  this 
very  incisive  main  factor,  which  influences  all  paths  in 
life  as  regards  good  or  bad  bodily  faculties  or  rich  or 
poor  mental  equipment,  does  not  always  last  during 
the  whole  life-time  of  such  a person,  but  can  suffer 
material  change  and  improvement  by  rational  education 
and  further  training  of  the  children  and  adults,  yet 
the  original  parental  influence  generally  maintains  the 
upper  hand.  When  the  parents  then  notice  the  back- 
wardness of  the  child  and  others  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  it,  the  very  short-sighted  parents  admit  stoically 
that  it  is  the  case,  instead  of  trying  with  redoubled  energy 
to  supply  what  is  wanted.  Parents  also  say  when  their 
child  shows  all  kinds  bad  traits,  “Well  it  has  no  sense 
yet;  when  it  becomes  sensible  it  will  discontinue  all 
that’’,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  considered  that  only  a 
bad  mind  can  be  reared  in  this  way.  Instead  of 
treating  such  observations  earnestly  at  the  beginning 
and  rooting  out  such  evils,  they  let  them  grow  upon 
the  child. 

If  we  look  further  into  such  circumstances  as  taken 
above,  we  find  that  the  schooling,  which  should  be  the 
primary  decisive  mental  food,  was  also  very  defective, 
in  tact  the  child  was  scarcely  taught  the  most  necessary 
things.  Then  we  find  that  such  children  after  they 
left  school  either  do  ordinary  servant’s  work  or  learn 
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a trade,  which  only  requires  mechanical  cleverness  and 
did  not  offer  the  mind  the  incitement  and  development, 
which  is  so  necessary.  Their  daily  conversation  with 
their  rather  homogeneous  surroundings  brought  them 
very  few  results  as  regards  education;  and  because 
such  people  are  hardly  able  to  read  intelligibly,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  gain  education  on  literary  ground, 
and  indeed  a person  in  such  a low  position  seldom 
thinks  of  that,  and  mostly  has  no  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  In  this  condition  the  person  ripens  to  manhood, 
but  remains  equal  to  a child  as  regards  culture  and 
knowledge.  Now  if  I ask  you,  dear  Keader,  what  was 
the  reason  for  these  people  remaining  so  ignorant  and 
uncultured?  you  will  certainly  answer  with  me:  their 
unfavourable  surroundings,  the  result  of  which  they 
have  become. 

With  the  object  of  still  more  firmly  convincing  my 
readers,  I will  again  go  back  to  the  birth  of  a child, 
taking  a still  more  specialised  example.  Let  us  consider 
five  to  ten  newly  born  babes  of  different  classes  and 
differently  educated  parents. — If  we  could  see  all  the 
various  germinating  inclinations,  which  these  parents 
bequeathed  to  their  children,  just  as  we  see  the  faces 
of  the  little  ones,  we  should  truly  be  astonished  at  the 
variety,  and  indeed  many  a person  would  find  reason 
to  ponder  over  this  topic  and  seek  to  gain  a better 
opinion  and  conviction. 

For  instance,  the  first  child  would  have  faculties 
of  deep  earnest  thought  in  fact  be  inclined  towards 
mental  work;  the  second  has  only  a special  talent  for 
music  and  singing,  the  third  is  only  suited  to  bodily 
exertion,  whereas  the  fourth  only  shows  a tendancy 
for  woodcraft.  The  fifth  is  inclined  towards  conceit 
and  fondness  for  dress,  the  sixth  inclines  towards 
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carelessness  and  disobedience,  the  seventh  towards  theft, 
the  eighth  even  towards  robbery  or  murder,  the  ninth 
lias  no  talents  at  all  perhaps,  or  only  few,  the  tenth 
very  great  talents  indeed  &c. 

All  these  faculties,  talents  or  inclinations  bequeathed 
by  the  parents  to  their  children  are  cultivated  and 
further  developed  by  the  education  of  the  children  in 
the  same  sense  in  accordance  with  the  characters  of 
those  who  rear,  especially  the  characters  of  the  mothers. 
For  all  parents  consider  their  views  and  convictions 
and  therefore  also  their  own  method  of  education  to  be 
correct  and  valuable  and  seek  to  treat  their  children 
accordingly.  Thus  it  becomes  intelligible  to  us,  when 
we  review  the  method  of  modern  normal  education, 
that  the  real  cause  and  reason  for  the  existence  of 
degenerate  children  and  of  the  later  bad  people  are 
not  the  children,  nor  the  parents  only,  but  the  present 
surroundings  as  a whole. 

For  instance,  a child  is  brought  up  with  love  and 
mildness  and  taught  nothing  but  good  thoughts  and 
actions.  Another  is  chiefly  kept  at  work  and  taught 
economy  a third  again  is  reared  in  honesty  and  love 
of  tidiness,  a fourth  is  taught  to  care  for  dress,  is 
proud  and  conceited  a fifth  sees  only  a life  of  splendour 
and  dignity  and  perhaps  was  besides  [idolised  by  his 
highly-placed  parents,  being  the  only  child.  Under 
such  circumstances  such  a child  cannot  imagine  a 
different  kind  of  life.  It  imaginess  poor  children  to  be 
lower  creations  and  thinks  itself,  without  being  told  so, 
much  nobler  and  wiser  than  they.  A sixth  child  is 
taught  wickedness  of  every  description,  the  seventh  has 
every  wish  lulfilled,  so  that  finally  it  neither  listens  to 
bis  father’s  nor  his  mother’s  words  and  always  follows 
only  it’s  own  wish.  The  eighth  on  the  other  hand  is 
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very  strictly  trained,  and  knows  very  well,  that  it 
must  obey,  when  the  parents  demand  something;  the 
ninth  child  is  left  nearly  entirely  to  it’s  own  resources, 
because  it’s  father  and  mother  are  working  away  from 
home  nearly  the  whole  day,  and  the  tenth  is  tortured 
with  two  different  methods  of  training,  because  the 
parents  themselves  apply  two  opposite  methods  of 
training  to  their  child. 

Since  children  are  able  to  take  up  such  im- 
pressions as  are  allied  to  their  inherited  inclina- 
tions much  more  easily,  they  develop  them  more  eagerly 
and  make  them  a trait  of  their  character  than 
opposite  impressions,  and  because  the  children  were 
unable  to  attain  to  different  qualities,  good  or  bad, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  surroundings  about  them, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  children 
developed  into  such  people  involuntarily  and  necessarily, 
as  the  influence  surrounding  them  demanded.  They  ai;e 
therefore  the  result  of  their  surrounding.  If  we  put 
the  question:  Is  a child  or  any  person  solely  to  be 
made  responsible,  if  they  fall  into  bad  ways  in  conse- 
quence of  inherited  qualities  and  trained  customs,  or 
have  become  wicked  people?  the  answer  can  only  be 
wNo”.  Is  it  the  fault  of  a child  of  hardly  six  or  seven 
years,  if  it  becomes  a criminal  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  born 
and  bred?  If  the  basis  i.  e.  the  character  has  been  spoilt 
in  the  little  child  and  has  been  fostered  and  strengthened 
on  the  same  lines  by  training,  then  such  an  individual 
is  probably  lost  for  life,  if  the  vicious  trait  is  not 
energetically  corrected  by  the  best  of  education  and 
further  training. 

Not  only  the  circumstances  which  are  passed 
through  in  youth,  indeed  all  impressions,  influences, 
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which  later  life  brings  to  bear  upon  a person,  can  be 
such,  as  to  lead  the  irresolute  person  down  the  road 
to  ruin. 

Why  does  mankind  fall  ill  and  remain  so£ 

A third  example.  Perhaps  you  are  always  ailing, 
dear  Header,  and  I will  believe  it,  for  at  present  nearly 
the  whole  of  humanity  is  ailing, — one  more  another 
less— Let  us  see,  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
Perhaps  you  are  also  in  this  respect  a,  result  of  your 
circumstances.  In  order  to  avoid  a mistake,  we  will 
again  go  back  to  birth.  Let  us  consider  your  parents. 
Unfortunately  here  also  things  do  not  look  bright.  Per- 
haps  you  were  born  ill;  your  father  or  your  mother, 
let  us  assume,  had  a serious  and  long  affection,  let 
us  say  consumption  or  any  other  disease  which  they 
transmitted  to  you  through  impure  juices.  If  you 
are  not  brought  up  absolutely  according  to  nature 
in  this  diseased  condition  you  will  be  ill  for  your 
whole  life. 

Let  us  now  consider,  what  happened  to  you  im- 
mediately after  your  birth.  The  chief  condition  beside 
healthy  air,  cleanliness  through  washing  and  bathing, 
and  correct  cuticure,  is  healthy  mother’s  milk.  Did  you 
have  that?  You  answer  no.  Why  not?  Because  un- 
fortunately your  mother  was  ill  and  weak,  because  she 
did  not  take  the  proper  food,  rest  and  fresh  air,  which 
a nursing  mother  must  have,  in  order  to  have  healthy 
milk.  Or  perhaps  your  mother  was  not  able  to  nurse 
or  did  not  want  to?  Both  things  unfortunately  occur 
nowadays  to  the  destriment  of  both  mother  and 
child. — Let  us  proceed:  how  did  you  pass  your 
youth  ? W as  as  well  as  the  necessary  cleanliness, 
proper  food,  clothing  and  especially  fresh  air,  which 
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cleans  and  keeps  the  blood  healthy  afforded  you?  Day  and 
night  you  should  enjoy  fresh  air.  Everywhere  we  look  we 
find  faults  and  that  you  were  sinned  against.  Then 
how  did  you  spend  your  childhood  and  later  youth? 
Was  the  vocation  you  chose  favourable  to  your  already 
ruined  constitution;  or  were  you  undermining  what 
health  you  had,  by  much  work  in  a bad  atmosphere, 
by  too  little  exercise,  by  overexertion  at  work,  by 
unsound  living,  and  by  cares  and  privations.  Unfortunately 
this  also  happened  in  your  case.  For  firstly  you  had  to 
choose  an  occupation,  which  tied  you  to  a room  in  con- 
sequence of  your  surroundings.  And  what  was  the  air 
like  in  the  working-room?  Perhaps  it  was  tainted  with 
an  abominable  noxious  smell,  occasioned  by  the  storing 
or  manipulation  of  decaying  skins  or  other  unhealthy 
things,  metals  and  dusty  produce.  Possibly  many  people 
worked  in  these  rooms  crowded  together  and  since  there 
was  such  defective  ventilation,  the  air  which  had  so 
and  so  many  times  passed  through  the  lungs,  had 
to  be  breathed  again  and  again  by  the  workmen 
in  the  room.  You  were  therefore  not  able  to  take 
those  beautiful  words  to  heart:  “Nature’s  fresh  air 
instils  healthy  life,  come  let  us  enjoy  it.”  How7  about 
your  food,  clothing  and  cuticure?  There  you  might 
perhaps  restore  order.  Unfortunately  this  is  also  a bad 
case.  As  regards  food,  one  in  a hundred  does  not 
know,  what  provisions  nature  has  destined  for  man’s 
use,  or  what  is  most  nourishing  for  our  body.  Then 
he  does  not  know  how  much  nourishment  his  body 
requires  per  day,  so  as  not  to  overfill  it,  but  yet  to 
keep  it  healthy  and  strong,  and  he  also  does  not  know, 
of  wrhat  value  this  or  that  food  is  or  whether  it  contains 
albumen,  hydrates  of  carbon  or  starch,  &c.,  how  injurious 
this  or  that  food  or  drink  is  to  the  body. 

A future  community. 
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The  objection  might  here  be  raised  that  a man 
may  very  well  know  this,  he  need  only  tiouble  about  it. 
It  is  surely  not  caused  by  his  surroundings,  that  he 
does  not  know  this  and  did  not  endeavour  to  learn 
that.  But  I still  maintain  that  his  surroundings  are 
the  only  reason  for  it.  The  majority  of  people  only 
learn  what  they  are  urged  to  learn  and  only  seldom 
trouble  themselves  about  things  which  do  not  approach 
them.  When  at  last  all  chief  questions  of  interest,  which 
belong  to  the  subject  of  the  doctrines  of  health,  are 
taught  to  the  children  in  school  and  to  the  adults 
of  later  days,  and,  if  necessary,  are  even  maintained 
and  guarded  by  laws,  — of  course  there  must  be  no 
lack  of  opportunity  to  follow  these  doctrines,  — 
then  our  case  as  a whole  will  be  better.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  demand  this  at  present.  Let  us  consider 
the  subject  of  provisions  and  drink,  what  prejudices 
do  we  not  find  here.  Meat,  strong  beers  and  wine,  &c. 
are  supposed  to  be  the  most  nutricious  and  healthy 
foods,  and  people  are  very  displeased  and  discontented, 
when  they  must  deny  themselves  these  things.  On  the 
other  hand  the  best,  most  wholesome  and  nourishing 
foods  for  people,  will  be  found  detailed  in  my  work 
“The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”. 

The  clothing  also  of  our  civilised  nations,  especially 
that  of  the  women  is  often  unpractical;  I will  only 
mention  the  articles  for  tight  lacing.  The  costume  often 
is  suited  neither  to  the  climate  nor  the  season  nor  the 
laws  of  nature.  One  part  of  the  body  is  perfectly  bare, 
and  others  are  clothed  more  than  necessary  and  pinched: 
\\  hat  was  neglected  in  hardening  the  body  it  is 
attempted  to  counterbalance  with  warm  clothing.  It  is 
impossible.  The  point  will  also  be  explained  in  due 
course  in  my  treatise. 
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How  do  we  stand  with  regard  to  cuticure  or  treat- 
ment of  the  skin.  Nearly  as  bad  as  in  the  case  of  food. 
One  man  in  a thousand  does  not  know  at  present,  what 
an  important  service  he  does  his  body  by  bathing  once 
or  twice  a week,  and  by  washing  his  whole  body  or  rubbing 
down.  This  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  human  being  as 
food  and  drink.  Thereby  only  the  necessary  secretions  are 
removed  and  desirable  hardening  by  cool  baths  and  rubbing 
down  are  made  possible.  But  man  neglects  this  and  many 
other  treatments  from  ignorance.  Skin-treatment  has  the 
result,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  remains  normal 
and  all  secretions  are  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible. 

How  many  sins  are  committed  against  the  care 
of  one’s  health.  Most  people  do  not  believe,  what  an 
enormous  injury  they  do  their  body  by  drinking  and 
gadding  about  for  half  or  even  a whole  night.  These 
vices  are  indulged  in  not  only  because  the  present  cir- 
cumstances permit  it,  but  because  they  demand  it  in 
fact.  Especially  young  people  excel  in  this  direction. 
Whoever  believes  that  I take  too  black  a view  of  this, 
him  I would  refer  to  life  in  large  cities,  where  night 
is  often  turned  into  day,  and  people  indulge  in  all 
kinds  of  luxuries.  Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  living 
thus  a young  man  is  called  a prig  if  he  dedicates 
himself  to  study,  and  he,  who  can  drink  more  than  other 
people,  is  acclaimed  as  a hero.  I do  not  intend  to 
censure  amusements;  on  the  contrary  according  to 
my  conviction  mankind  should  and  could  have  many 
more  real  amusements  than  now.  Our  beautiful  earth 
certainly  allows  this.  I therefore  only  censure  excesses. 
A rational  person  can  surely  consider  a pleasure  to  be 
beautiful,  if  it  re  enjoyed  rationally.  Only  then  does  it 
become  a real  and  lasting  pleasure  for  mind  and  body. 

The  natural,  unartificial  and  unforced  amusements  are 
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the  best.  The  proverb  is  quite  right  which  says;  that 
one’s  own  fun  is  best. 

If  we  now  ask  why  all  these  excesses  are  com- 
mitted, the  answer  is:  through  ignorance.  Our  present 
circumstances  demand  it.  The  young  people  hear  nothing 
different  from  their  elders  and  surroundings.  It  would 
be  very  daring  if  a youth  wanted  to  live  strictly 
according  to  nature.  He  would  soon  the  object  of  the 
hatred  and  mockery  of  his  fellows;  he  would  be  branded 
as  a miser  and  a hermit.  But  the  mockery  of  one’s 
companions  hurts,  and  therefore  a clear  conviction  and 
energy  is  needed  to  carry  out  without  deviating  what 
one  lias  recognised  as  right,  and  there  are  only  few  of 
us  who  strictly  follow  the  indications  of  nature.  There- 
fore we  must  endeavour  to  train  humanity  so  far  in 
reasoning,  that  they  clearly  see  their  errors.  Thereby 
alone  we  shall  in  time  change  the  circumstances  in 
such  a manner,  that  no  longer  they  who  follow  nature’s 
bints,  but  rather  they  who  do  not  do  so,  will  become 
the  mockery  of  their  companions.  Only  when  all  classes 
of  society  are  sufficiently  in  touch  with  such  doctrines 
and  they  shape  their  lives  accordingly,  then  only  we 
have  a right  to  censure  and  condemn  those  who  commit 


excesses. 

Let  us  proceed.  In  wliat  condition  are  you  since 
you  took  a wife  and  became  father  of  a family?  Can 
you,  a sensible  man,  now  consider  your  ruined  health 
in  your  wedded  life,  taking  care  of  it  and  improving  it? 
On  the  contrary  now  care  and  worry  makes  it  still 
mote  serious.  The  wedded  man  especially,  wishes  to  im- 
prove his  position  and  so  it  is  his  chief  task  to  do  much 


work,  to  be  industrious  and  economical  and  possibl; 
not  to  allow  himself  one  unoccupied  hour  nor  ver 
possibl \ , t lie  necessary  quiet  and  rest.  Such  exertion 
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however  harm  a man,  who  is  already  ailing,  to  twice 
the  extent.  Perhaps  he  has  little  or  no  work,  which 
very  often  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  present  business 
crisis,  then  this  worries  and  weakens  him  more  even 
than  over-exertion,  because  his  existence  is  imperilled 
thereby,  for  only  a very  indifferent  person  would  retain 
his  equanimity  if  he  lacked  work. — Let  us  bear  in  mind 
also,  that  man  has  accustomed  himself  to  such  food — 
mainly  from  ignorance,  as  instil  much  bad  matter  into 
his  body;  the  most  nourishing  and  wholesome  food  such 
as  oaten  bread,  beans  and  peas,  fruit,  milk  and  so  on, 
are  unfortunately  seldom  eaten;  let  us  further  bear  in 
mind  that  the  heavy  cares  for  food,  clothing,  rent, 
taxes  &c.  worry  him  often  day  and  night;  let  us  also 
consider  the  manifold  illnesses  which  so  often  occur  in 
families  and  the  consequent  sleepless  nights  for  the  parents, 
and  then  also  that  many  young  newly-wedded  men,  as  a 
result  of  their  unhealthy  circumstances,  give  themselves 
up  far  too  often  to  the  enjoyment  of  sexual  intercourse 
and  far  too  passionately  and  thereby  materially  weaken 
their  body  and  mind  prematurely.  Under  these  con- 
ditions we  cannot  be  surprised  that  real  strong  health 
has  become  a rarity  and  that  those  who  appear  in 
robust  health  are  only  relatively  so.  It  may  also  not 
astonish  us  that  instead  of  meeting  a sound,  strong 
generation  we  only  meet  walking  corpses,  which  every 
new  blow  of  fate  may  bring  to  their  grave.  This  ex- 
plains clearly  why  thousands  die  prematurely.  And 
what  is  the  cause?  “The  surroundings”  is  the  answer. 
They  only  became  the  result  of  their  surroundings. 
In  the  first  place,  circumstances  left  them  doubtful  as 
to  what  would  keep  their  body  well  and  strong, 
and  in  the  second  place,  they  were  unable  to  live 
absolutely  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  health, 
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How  many  people  have  at  present  to  pine  for  fresh 
air.  by  reason  of  their  surroundings,  which  is  the  first 
condition  for  being  and  staying  in  health,  the  primary 
and  best  medicine,  and  which  all  medical  men  should 
order  their  patients.  And  this  occurs,  because  the 
value  of  fresh  air  is  not  known  or  because  the  business- 
vocation  does  not  permit  of  it. 

A criminal  by  reason  of  faulty  education. 

Perhaps  you  know  one  or  more  persons,  dear 
Reader,  who  have  been  evicted  from  the  society  of 
mankind,  I mean  well-known  criminals,  such  as  thieves, 
robbes,  and  murderers.  We  will  see  why  these 
people  sank  so  low,  as  to  be  capable  of  these  dreadful 
crimes.  If  we  first  cast  a glance  upon  the  origin,  the 
breeding  and  surroundings  of  such  persons,  the  expert 
may  often  recognise  with  certainty  the  predestined 
criminal,  who  is  without  a doubt  destined  beforehand. 
I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  rearing 
of  a criminal  of  the  deepest  die,  and  I therefore  can- 
not illustrate  the  actual  process  of  evolution.  But  so 
much  is  proved  by  statistics,  that  more  than  75%  of 
all  criminals  were  of  bad  origin  and  were  badly  reared. 
Some  examples  will  follow  here  of  persons  who  com- 
mitted some  less  criminal  offences,  of  which  I was  exactly 
able  to  follow  the  circumstances. 

1 had  two  friends  in  my  youth,  who  later  on  had 
to  make  acquaintance  of  a prison  in  consequence  of 
several  offences.  iUready  during  their  school-life  the 
question  was  anxiously  asked.  “What  will  become  of 
those  two?”  The  first  was  a son  of  apparently  respectable 
parents,  who  had  reared  several  children  respectably 
as  it  appeared.  The  breeding  of  their  youngest  child 
however  differed  from  that  of  the  other  children,  in 
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his  being  allowed  much  more  freedom  and  free  will. 
(Unfortunately  we  experience  it  too  often,  that  parents 
apply  too  mild  a method  of  education  to  their  youngest 
child  and  as  a rule  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  child.  It 
is  well  called  “spoiling”. — Now  since  in  the  last  years 
of  his  schooling  the  boy  had  only  two  or  three  hours 
work  at  school  and  at  other  hours  was  not  kept  to 
work  or  some  other  useful  pastime,  he  filled  in  his 
leisure  hours  with  all  kinds  of  naughtiness  and  god- 
lessness. At  an  early  age  he  had  reached  the  stage 
of  pilfering  trifles  and  fruit,  not  alone  from  his  parents, 
but  also  from  strangers.  Obedience  to  his  parents 
appeared  to  be  quite  unknown  to  him.  If  he  did  not 
get  his  own  way  in  everything,  he  helped  himself. 
When  he  had  left  school,  he  learnt  a trade,  so  that 
the  parents  got  rid  of  him.  They  had  probably  realised 
that  their  youngest  son  was  a failure.  They  thought 
if  he  got  among  strangers  he  would  better  himself, 
but  they  were  mistaken.  The  habit  of  disobedience  to 
his  parents,  his  extreme  indifference  and  carelessness 
had  taken  too  deep  a root  in  the  work-fearing  child. 
The  degenerate  trait  of  character,  as  I named  it 

above,  which  governs  the  growing  man,  had  already 

begun  to  reign.  This  fatal  condition  became  his  mis- 
fortune. For  it  is  apparent  that  a wrong  basis  or 
system  of  education  can  only  mature  similar  resolutions 
and  actions.  He  did  not  stay  long  as  apprentice  with 
his  first  master.  Another  was  then  found  for  him  by 
his  parents.  Only  by  giving  the  boy  a lot  of  leisure 
and  by  the  parents  spending  much  money  could  this 
second  apprenticeship  be  finished.  The  master  was 

delighted  when  could  rid  himself  of  this  apprentice. 

The  new  journeyman  now  went  away  and  became  a 
soldier.  The  father  had  bought  out  his  other  sons,  as 
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it  was  possible  formerly,  but  this  one  had  to  serve, 
because  the  parents  hoped  they  would  get  him  back  a 
better  man.  In  this  expectation  the  parents  were  also 
deceived.  During  his  journeys  many  acts  of  levity  and 
unimportant  offences  were  heard  of,  but  these  appeared 
more  seriously  whilst  he  was  a soldier.  It  is  possible 
that  the  little  sums  of  money  which  his  parents  dis- 
continued sending  him,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
In  short,  besides  other  offences  he  mistook  the  ideas 
mine  and  thine  and  therefore  had  to  suffer  longer 
punishments.  If  such  a person  comes  into  contact  with 
certain  criminal  individuals,  the  bad  example  awakens 
the  dormant  inclination  still  more  and  nearly  un- 
consciously this  inclination  to  breaking  the  laws  is 
accentuated.  It  is  evident  the  parents  sowed  the  seed 
for  a criminal  existence  by  their  careless,  indulgent, 
loving  and  blind  education.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
parents  had  been  strict  when  it  was  necessary,  then 
the  degenerate  son  would  certainly  have  become  a 
better  man  and  would  have  inherited  his  father’s  land, 
as  is  customary  in  that  district.  This  degenerate  son 
might  have  been  one  of  the  best  and  most  respected 
peasants  in  the  village  had  he  been  more  carefully 
reared.  These  examples  are  indeed  not  rare.  The 
well-known  proverb  proves  itself  “Little  causes  have 
great  effects.’’ 

The  second  example  indicated  above  does  not  con- 
cern the  youngest  nor  an  only  child,  but  the  eldest. 
The  main  part  in  the  rearing  was  taken  by  the  grand- 
mother. No  wish  could  be  denied  ther  little  grand- 
son. Both  his  mother  and  his  grandmother  read  in  eyes 
what  the  young  hopeful  wanted  and  this  request  was 
immediately  acceded  to.  This  child  was  unfortunately 
never  kept  to  an  earnest  occupation.  This  education 
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which  was  much  too  indulgent  and  quite  wrong  out 
of  pure  love,  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  youth’s  school- 
days. Then  both  the  ladies,  who  had  trained  the 
boy,  will  have  seen  that  they  had  quite  spoiled 
their  protege.  But  it  was  a hard  task  to  improve  him. 
The  hoy  learned  his  father’s  trade  and  during  this  period 
of  apprenticeship  there  were  bad  scenes,  in  fact  the 
son  laid  violent  hands  on  his  parents.  The  worst  of 
all  was  that  he  could  deny  himself  nothing.  All  his 
wishes  had  formerly  been  fulfilled,  and  so  he  never 
curbed  himself,  especially  if  the  matter  concerned  money. 
But  as  he  later  no  longer  received  money  from  his 
parents  as  formerly,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  dis- 
honestly. It  was  then  heard  one  day,  that  he  had 
concealed  himself  in  a bush  one  night,  till  a young 
man  passed  who  was  going  home  from  the  tavern. 
The  boy  thought  he  was  drunk  and  attacked  him  and 
attemped  to  rob  his  money.  The  young  man  was  sober 
contrary  to  the  boy’s  expectation  and  held  the  intended 
robber.  This  trick  was  then  explained  away  as  having 
been  only  a joke,  and  in  consequence  only  a small  fine 
was  imposed. 

He  also  was  incapable  of  leaving  the  path  of  crime 
once  having  trodden  it  and  he  committed  quite  a number 
of  crimes  later  on  and  suffered  many  punishments,  some 
of  these  when  a soldier.  For  the  last  offence  he  was 
ordered  into  the  punishment  company  and  eventually 
was  turned  out  of  the  army.  To-day  he  is  no  better, 
on  the  contrary  he  is  a regular  criminal.  We  see, 
that  these  two  persons  were  merely  the  results  of  their 
surroundings. 

I firmly  maintain  that  the  last  quoted  person  could 
have  been  a better  man,  had  his  grandmother  died 
fifteen  years  earlier. 
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Dear  Reader,  should  you  still  doubt,  that  the 
rearing  of  the  children  in  their  early  years,  in  which 
the  cornerstone  is  laid  of  the  character,  can  influence 
their  whole  life,  in  spite  of  the  examples  given  above, 
then  I must  repeat,  that  this  is  the  case  and  more 
especially,  if  the  child  continually  receives  bad  im- 
pressions, it’s  character  and  soul  must  become  worse 
and  worse.  Born  passions  are  indeed  rooted  still  deeper. 
Only  those,  who  have  vainly  tried  to  eradicate  bad 
habits,  know  how  difficult  a task  it  is.  These  bad 
habits  are  such  vices  as  the  following,  gambling,  drinking, 
over-dressing,  greed,  miserliness,  choler,  and  sexual 
excesses.  All  these  habits  are  impossible  for  you  to 
give  up  or  for  you  to  limit,  when  they  have  be- 
come your  second  nature.  It  nearly  seems  as  if  they 
were  really  ingrown  in  our  persons,  as  if  they  had 
assumed  flesh  and  blood.  Whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offers  such  a passionate  person  runs  after 
and  grasps  the  pleasures  quite  involuntarily,  all  his 
limbs  twitch  and  as  a rule  the  bad  enemy  has 
the  upperhand.  A thief,  who  had  been  punished  for 
several  petty  thefts  said  quite  plainly  and  openly  to 
the  judge,  when  he  was  once  again  being  examined: 
“More  than  a hundred  times  I have  made  up  my  mind 
firmly  not  to  steal  again;  but  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
offers,  I am  no  longer  my  own  master;  an  evil  spirit 
stretches  out  my  arm  after  strange  property  and  I 
cannot  hold  it  back.” 

Dear  Reader,  these  evil  spirits  as  well  the  good 
spirits,  are  the  passions  born,  bred  and  trained  in  us, 
or  at  least  they  may  be  traced  back  to  them. 

Returning  to  the  second  example  I quoted,  I will 
mention  the  careers  of  the  other  children.  The  culprit’s 
next  sister,  who  had  also  been  spoiled  by  the  mother 
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and  grandmother  also  went  to  the  bad.  The  parents 
having  had  a warning  in  their  eldest  son,  employed 
somewhat  more,  strictness  and  tact  in  her  further  training, 
but  in  her  case  also  it  was  partly  too  late.  During  the 
lengthy  period  of  bad  training  bad  qualities  had  also 
taken  root  and  developed,  with  which  she  will  have  to 
struggle  all  her  life.  As  regards  the  other  children  of 
this  family,  nothing  evil  has  been  heard;  they  have 
become  useful  people.  Do  you  know  why,  dear  Reader? 
Because  they  were  better  and  more  strictly  reared  by 
their  parents,  after  they  had  had  a warning  example 
in  their  eldest  son. 

From  this  we  can  clearly  perceive,  that  amongst 
brothers  and  sisters  a varied  breeding  and  method  of 
education  produces  different  characters.  At  home  there- 
fore the  training  of  one  child  can  be  10,  20  or  50  °/0  better 
than  that  of  another.  And  just  as  varied  may  be  the 
influences,  which  the  child  inherits  from  it’s  parents  or 
undergoes  from  another  source.  I would  still  mention  that 
an  adult  may,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  in  which  he 
has  taken  up  other  better  or  worse  qualities  bequeath 
these  better  or  worse  qualities  to  his  later  children  and 
may  train  them  after  a better  or  a worse  system,  than  his 
first  children.  For  man  progresses  for  good  or  for  bad, 
in  a correct  or  in  a wrong  direction.  Besides  one  child 
inherits  more  or  less  the  qualities  of  the  father,  whereas 
another  those  of  the  mother.  Sometimes  both  together. 
One  of  my  children,  for  instance,  did  it’s  schoolwork 
immediately  after  arriving  from  school,  on  the  other 
hand  the  other  did  it  in  the  evening  regularly,  though 
nothing  hindered  it  from  doing  so  earlier.  Both  acted 
without  our  connivance.  The  first,  in  this  respect,  has 
quite  inherited  my  views,  which  culminate  in  the 
sentence:  After  work  rest  is  good.  Many  germs  lie 
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dorm  aut  for  a still  longer  time,  as  science  teaches  us, 
and  only  appear  in  the  grandchild  or  great  grandchild. 
Brothers  and  sisters  are  therefore  subject  to  quite 
different  breeding  and  to  quite  different  qualities.  The 
rearing  already  is  composed  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  ideas  and  directions  of  wills.  It  is  like  a web,  for 
which  nothing  but  good  genuine  diced  threads  may  be 
used,  but  for  which  not  seldom  various  percentages  of 
bad  material  are  used. 

How  industrial  centres,  manufacturers  and  workmen 

originate. 

Some  further  examples:  Let  us  consider  our  industrial 
establishments  and  their  workmen.  Are  they  not  also 
the  result  of  their  surroundings?  Surely  they  are.  Let 
us  place  before  our  mind’s  eye  a city  of  a whole 
district,  where  chiefly  weaving  is  done.  There  more 
than  70°/o  of  the  whole  population  are  in  the  employ 
of  this  trade;  their  surroundings  demand  this.  When 
a child  leaves  school,  it  is  generally  introduced  to  this 
trade,  if  it  did  not  already  belong  to  it  at  school.  Also 
people  of  other  circles,  who  were  led  to  this  trade, 
succumbed  to  their  surroundings.  For  instance,  when 
a merchant,  who  learnt  the  toy-trade  but  later  on  by 
an  introduction  or  other  cogent  reason  enters  a manu- 
facturing  business,  to  which  he  then  gives  himself 
entirely,  it  is  again  his  surroundings,  developed  nearly 
of  their  own  accord,  which  persuade  him  to  take  this 
step.  Let  us  consider  a district,  in  which  some  special 
branch  of  manufactury  reaches  a high  position.  How 
did  it  get  to  that  place  and  how  was  it  brought  to  life? 

!n  one  case  it  was  favourable  surroundings  as 
regards  cheap  labour  or  a favourable  market;  in  another 
ease  some  manufacturer  had  the  idea  in  his  speculation, 
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to  found  a weaving,  spinning  or  metal  factory  there, 
because  according  to  his  idea  such  an  establishment 
would  have  the  necessary  requirements  of  existence 
there.  It  is  self — evident  that  workmen  were 
thereby  caused  to  devote  themselves  to  this  business, 
which  was  formerly  hardly  known  even  by  name.  If 
the  newly  founded  undertaking  developed  quickly  and 
brought  the  proprietor  large  profits,  and  good  wages 
to  the  workman,  there  were  other  speculators,  who  also 
founded  such  establishments  there.  Thus,  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances  brought  ever — increasing 
working-power  to  this  branch  of  industry.  If  the 
workmen  domiciled  there  and  in  the  employ  of  such 
a branch  did  not  suffice,  then  rapidly  a great  influx 
developed  from  other  places.  This  rapid  development 
of  a certain  branch  of  industry  brought  it  about  that 
the  respective  place  quickly  rose  in  numbers  of  population. 
If  for  political  or  other  unfavourable  reasons,  there 
was  a stoppage  of  business,  lack  of  work,  want  and 
need  easily  arose  in  consequence  of  the  abnormally 
dense  population.  In  this  way  certain  towns  and  even 
large  districts  have  quite  a special  stamp  of  business 
on  them.  Therefore  the  surroundings  decided  more 
than  70  % of  the  whole  population,  to  take  part 
in  this  industry.  Can  we  explain  this  in  any  other 
way,  than  that  all  who  participate  become  results  of 
surroundings. 

But  the  manufacturers  themselves  were  the  results 
of  circumstances.  The  later  beginners  copied  the  earlier 
ones.  Their  appreciations  led  to  the  deduction  that 
they  would  also  do  good  business  there. 

I will  give  a few  short  proofs  of  this  subject.  We 
can  certainly  assume,  that  children  who  were  born  and 
bred  in  Saxony  and  other  advanced  states  have  on  an 
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average  a far  better  schooling  than  those  who  grow  up 
in  Pomerania,  Poland,  Russia,  &c.  In  towns  you 
generally  also  find  on  an  average  better  conditions  for 
education  than  in  the  country.  The  children  of  the 
wealthy  classes  enjoy  a far  more  thorough  schooling 
than  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  1 herefore  the 
child’s  surroundings  decide  a better  or  a less  good 
education,  a less  wide  or  a greater  knowledge,  by  which 
many  make  their  fortunes  later  on. 

How  a father  was  made  a convert  to  the  process 
of  natural  healing  by  the  sickness  of  his  daughter. 

He  also  becomes  the  result  of  his  surroundings, 
who  becomes  acquainted  with  the  process  of  natural 
healing  in  the  course  of  any  illness.  I give  an  example 
of  this  case:  The  daughter  of  my  former  neighbour, 
who  was  about  5 years  old  at  the  time,  fell  sick  of  a 
serious  illness.  The  father  called  the  doctor,  who,  after 
examining  the  child  had  ascertained  the  illness  ordered 
the  requisite  medicine  and  hope  to  cure  the  complaint. 
After  a week  however  the  father  saw  quite  clearly 
that  the  complaint  had  become  worse  instead  of  better. 
Very  anxious  about  this,  the  father  engaged  a second 
doctor,  who  also  examined  the  child,  and  made  a diagnosis 
of  a different  disease  in  contradiction  to  the  other  doctor. 
In  consequence  also  a different  medicine  was  given. 
The  child  was  again  tortured  for  about  a week,  but 
the  condition  became  worse  even  under  this  treatment. 
P earing  the  worst  the  father  called  the  third  doctor, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
place.  \\  hen  he  had  examined  the  patient  he  asked  the 
father  the  names  of  the  diseases,  which  his  colleagues 
had  given  to  complaint  of  the  child.  The  father  gave 
the  supposed  diseases.  “Nonsense”  he  cried  ‘‘the  child 
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is  suffering  from  so  and  so.”  “Put  away  all  the  medicine 
you  have.  I will  prescribe  something  and  dose  the 
child  according  to  orders.  Nurse  the  little  one  well, 
for  she  is  very  ill”  The  father  tortured  by  inner 
reproaches,  that  he  did  not  immediately  call  in  the  cele- 
brated doctor  and  let  his  ' dear  little  daughter  suffer 
so  long  unnecessarily,  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the 
omission,  by  hardly  ever  leaving  the  bed  of  his  child. 
Every  order  of  the  doctor  to  punctually  carried  out, 
and  the  father  had  the  confident  hope,  that  he  had  at 
last  found  the  right  doctor,  because  the  third  thought 
he  had  correctly  found  out  the  disease  of  the  child 

and  the  necessary  medicine  for  saving  it.  But  how 

sadly  was  he  again  mistaken.  The  illness  became 
worse  and  worse  however,  till  after  some  days  the  cele- 
brated doctor  admitted  that  he  also  was  unable  to  save 
the  child’s  life,  for  it  was  practically  lost.  In  despair 
the  father  hurried  to  a natural  doctor  living  there, 
whose  method  he  had  perhaps  formerly  laughed  at. 
He  came,  examined  the  child  and  said  to  the  father 
‘‘For  God’s  sake,  how  long  has  the  child  been  ill?” 

The  pulse  was  weak.  The  child  was  nearly  dying. 

The  body  of  the  patient  was  abnormally  swollen,  for 
her  bowels  had  not  been  open  for  several  days.  This 
doctors  first  object  was  to  open  the  bowels  by  means 
of  a clyster.  There  is  no  safer  and  more  harmless 
cure  for  constipation  than  this.  Then  a good  supply 
of  fresh  air  was  attended  to  and  a natural  treatment 
begun.  In  consequence  the  strength  of  the  patient  rose 
visibly.  It  would  only  have  lived  a few  hours  perhaps 
if  the  former  treatment  had  been  continued.  The  patient 
rapidly  improved.  What  was  the  consequence?  The 
father  became  a staunch  follower  of  the  natural  method 
of  healing,  and  if  we  ask  why?  we  must  answer,  merely 
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by  reason  of  these  circumstances.  Had,  for  instance, 
his  child  not  fallen  ill,  or  if  the  child’s  nature  had 
helped  itself  during  the  medical  treatment  or  if  the 
natural  doctor  had  no  longer  been  able  to  save  the 
child,  near  death  as  it  was,  then  the  father  would  still 
be  unacquainted  with  the  natural  method  of  healing 
perhaps.  Thus  however  this  serious  case  pointed  it  out 
to  him  and  he  gradually  procured  a clear  view  on  this 
subject  and  firm  conviction.  Hundreds  of  people  un- 
fortunately do  not  receive  such  a great  boon  in  a 
similar  terrible  position. 

All  actions  of  mankind  are  determined  by  their 

surroundings. 

Not  only  do  the  surroundings  quoted  above  decide 
a man’s  manner  of  acting,  but  every  hint  and  example, 
whether  called  for  or  not.  Yea,  every  order  which  you 
have  to  execute,  every  means  of  enjoyment,  which  you 
take,  every  step,  every  misfortune  which  befalls  you, 
are  consequences  of  your  surroundings.  Everything 
can  procure  you  other  fundamental  ideas  good  or  bad, 
and  lead  you  different  ways. 

Had  your  father,  for  instance,  not  become  a car- 
penter, which  his  surroundings  perhaps  imperiously 
demanded,  or  if  his  master  had  not  called  him  away 
on  that  fatal  day  and  order  him  to  shift  timber,  when 
he  fell  from  the  second  storey  and  died  two  hours  after 

he  might  have  lived  many  a year  yet.  Had  this 
terrible  occurrence  not  taken  place,  you  yourself  would 
most  likely  have  become  a carpenter;  such  however 
being  the  case  you  were  apprenticed  to  a dyer.  Having 
finished  your  time  as  an  apprentice,  you  went  to 
foieign  count  ries,  you  perfected  your  technical  knowledge 
and  had  the  courage  to  settle  down  in  a foreign  place, 
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which  however  was  a favourable  one  to  you  and  thereby 
you  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  your  prosperity  i.  e. 
wealth  and  influential  position.  In  the  other  case  you 
wmuld  certainly  have  remained  a poor  carpenter.  Or 
had  you  not  obtained  work  when  a journeyman  passing 
through  the  town,  in  which  you  now  abide,  who  knows 
where  you  might  be  at  present.  You  might  be  poorer 
or  in  an  even  better  position.  Everything  was  decided 
by  your  surroundings. — Then  if  you  had  not  entered 
a public-house  on  such  and  such  a day  for  a glass  of 
beer,  and  had  there  not  been  a conversation  which 
interested  you,  you  would  not  have  stayed  another  hour, 
you  would  have  been  back  at  your  business  at  the 
right  time,  and  have  taken  your  wife’s  place,  who  then 
could  watched  the  children  better  and  then  that  serious 
accident  would  certainly  not  have  occurred,  which  was 
caused  by  your  long  absence.  Surroundings  brought 
all  this  about. 

Now  somebody  might  object,  that  it  is  surely  not 
a consequence  of  surroundings,  if  a person  quenches 
his  thirst  at  a public-house;  every  man  acts  according 
to  his  own  free  will  in  such  a case.  Yes,  certainly 
every  person  does  this  as  he  likes,  but  his  fundamental 
ideas  and  his  inclination,  these  are  the  involuntary  - 
impulses,  wdiich  urge  you  away  or  keep  you  in  the  inn. 
One  guest  would  consider  a conversation  uninteresting 
and  he  leaves,  another  however  is  captivated  by  the 
conversation  and  stays.  If,  for  instance,  a singer,  dancer, 
actor,  or  politician  finds  an  interesting  conversation  going 
on,  he  stays  as  long  as  possible  in  the  company.  And 
what  causes  this  or  that  subject  to  be  a man’s  favourite 
topic  of  conversation?  Exclusively  his  surroundings. 
They  made  the  man  singer,  actor  or  politician.  There 
cannot  therefore  be  such  a thing  as  free  impulse:  the 
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human  being  always  acts  and  must  act  in  accordance 
with  the  chief  traits  of  his  character.  The  whole  chair 
of  thoughts  and  actions  of  a man  can  safely  always 
be  considered  to  be  his  original  inclinations;  they  car 
always  be  thus  explained.  I take  this  opportunity  oi 
again  making  the  conscience  of  all  parents  and  educators 
alive  to  the  fact,  that  they  must  make  it  their  mosl 
solemn  duty  to  instil  only  the  best  and  most  noble 
fundamental  ideas,  as  a basis  of  education  for  the 
children  committed  to  their  care. 

He  also  became  the  result  of  his  surroundings: 
who  does  something  or  conceals  it  contrary  to  his  bettei 
knowledge.  The  original  inclinations  of  the  person  in 
question  are  such,  that  they  decided  the  dishonest 
thought  or  action  or  at  least  allowed  it,  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  All  who  perjure  themselves  oi 
conceal  the  evil  deeds  of  others;  all  who  keep  goods  oi 
money,  which  they  received  in  excess  of  what  was 
due  or  which  they  found,  instead  of  returning  the 
same;  all  who  are  capable  of  being  pleased  at  the  mis- 
fortune of  their  fellowmen  or  of  even  making  it 
worse,  which  alas  occurs  only  too  often,  all  these  act 
humanly,  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  tkeii 
surroundings. 

It  is  certain  that  we  all,  the  whole  of  our  race 
labour  under  the  burden  of  erroneous  views  of  life  and 
the  wrong  conditions  of  our  present  existence.  And 
unfortunately  we  must  say  that  to-day  there  are  onlj 
very  lew  really  honest  noble,  good  people,  who  can 
sympathise  deeply  with  all  people  and  are  able  at  anj 
time,  to  render  soothing  aid  to  all,  or  whom  one  might 
call  men  of  their  word. 

Another  example: 

I am  even  acquainted  with  a case,  where  a citizen 
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became  a member  of  the  council  merely  because  his 
name  began  with  an  A.  A short  time  ago  a list  of 
candidates  for  membership  in  the  town-council  was 
being  made  out  at  a certain  club;  one  candidate,  who 
lived  outside  the  town  was  still  wanting  and  so  the 
list  of  citizens  was  fetched  and  the  man  in  question 
was  the  first  on  the  list.  The  president  recommended 
him  and  he  was  accepted,  though  a hundred  others  would 
have  been  as  well  or  even  better  suited  to  the  place. 
The  list  of  candidates  was  passed  in  the  poll  and,  as 
1 said,  the  name  of  this  man  was  the  reason  for  his 
becoming  a member  of  the  town-council.  For  this  in- 
fluential position,  which  brought  work  of  the  most 
varied  kind  into  the  hands  of  the  person  we  are  con- 
sidering, he  had  to  thank  his  name.  Thus  in  cases, 
which  are  not  at  all  exceptions,  the  most  trivial  cir- 
cumstances and  chances  may  have  the  greatest  influence 
on  persons  and  societies. 

Early  and  late  rising  is  also  decided  by  a man’s 
surroundings.  One  person,  for  instance,  must  rise  before 
5 o’clock  because  his  work  begins  at  such  an  early 
hour.  Another  person  sleeps  till  8 o’clock  because  his 
occupation  allows  it.  A third  person  is  not  able  to 
stay  in  bed  longer,  because  his  surroundings  accustomed 
him  from  childhood  to  early  rising.  He  even  tries 
to  leave  off  this  habit,  because  he  could  not  miss  anjr- 
thing  if  he  slept  till  midday.  But  he  does  not  succeed. 
The  peasant  rises  much  earlier  than  the  inhabitant  of 
towns;  the  baker  before  any  other  tradesman  &c.  It 
is  always  certain  surroundings  partly  the  vocations, 
partly  habit,  which  decide  all  things. 

Again:  my  eldest  child  to-day  is  fond  of  drinking; 
this  is  because  his  mother  was  able  to  give  him  much 

milk.  These  favourable  circumstances  of  his  nursing  age, 
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namely  being  able  to  have  abundant  mother’s  milk,  were 
the  cause  for  the  child  in  later  years  still  to  be  fond 
of  drinking.  People  who  are  passionately  fond  of  beer 
and  strong  liquors  must  again  attribute  the  excesses  to 
other  circumstances.  All  these  detailed  circumstances 
weigh  more  or  less  heavily  in  the  scale  of  the  total 
circumstances  of  each  person  and  there  have  a great 
influence. 

The  following  is  also  a very  clear  proof,  that  we 
ourselves  had  no  will  in  the  matter  of  choosing  our 
vocation  but  our  surroundings,  namely  that  in  one 
town  or  in  a district  over  50°/o  of  the  inhabitants  are 
machine-builders,  in  another  50°/0  are  spinners,  in  a 
third  50°/o  are  cloth  workers  and  weavers,  in  a fourth 
50%  are  miners  and  so  on. 

1 will  only  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  nobody 
could  formerly  be  employed  in  either  the  railway, 
telegraph  or  telephone  departments  as  these  institutions 
did  not  exist. 

Those  people,  who  think  that  all  this  is  only  the 
work  of  G-od,  1 refer  to  Chapter  5 on  Religion.  There 
we  can  clearly  see  that  the  bad  times  were  created 
by  man  and  not  by  God.  Had  God  intended  this,  he 
would  not  have  left  mankind  total  freedom,  and  we 
should  not  have  had  so  much  care  and  sorrow,  misery 
and  want,  and  also  not  so  many  ruined  and  degraded 
people  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
We  must  not  make  God  the  Creator,  but  ourselves 
responsible  for  all  this. 

Gear  Reader,  you  will  I hope,  see  by  the  many 
examples  which  are  given  here,  that  surroundings 
stipulate  the  mode  of  life  for  every  man  as  we  see 
bim  and  find  him.  Be  he  good  or  bad,  rich  or  poor 
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healthy  or  sick,  intelligent  or  dull,  educated  or  uneducated 
miserly  or  extravagant  &c.  he  is  as  man  the  product 
of  his  surroundings. 

How  can  better  men  be  created? 

If  we  wish  to  make  better  and  nobler  men,  we 
must  not  imagine  that  we  can  do  it  by  strict  laws, 
hunger,  want,  or  by  any  such  means  of  force.  No,  we 
must  not  begin  the  reforms  with  the  man  himself,  but 
with  his  surroundings.  This  is  the  only  true  way  to 
make  all  mankind  better  and  happier.  You,  dear  Reader 
will  clearly  lind  in  this  work,  how  the  mode  of  life 
must  be  altered  and  changed  for  the  better.  It  is  the 
same  with  men  as  it  is  with  a house.  If  we  wish  to 

build  ourselves  massive  and  solid  houses,  we  must  have 

/ 

the  best  builders  and  the  best  material.  If  we  will 
create  men,  who  are  honest  and  brave,  mentally  and 
bodily  excellent,  we  must  use  the  best  material— right 
and  true  doctrine,  and  a good  guidance  from  childhood, 
so  that  only  good  and  profitable  ideas  can  be  fostered 
and  also  a sound  bodily  education — a house  is  built  of 
stone  bricks  and  mortar,  a man  is  also  built  up  and 
viz;  from  his  character  and  surroundings.  Both  will 
on  the  average  turn  out  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the 
material  and  amount  of  time  and  trouble  spent  on  the 
work  can  guarantee. 

He,  to  whom  the  truth  appears  still  doubtful,  that 
with  better  surroundings  and  mode  of  living  men  be- 
come better,  healthier  and  longer-lived,  or  with  bad 
surroundings  and  mode  of  living  the  contrary,  I refer 
him  to  the  statistics,  which  show  planily  enough  the 
enormous  difference.  One  class  of  people,  for  example, 
has  a average  life  of  from  25  to  30  years,  another 
40  years,  a third  50  years,  a fourth  60,  a fifth  70,  and 
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still  higher.  But  even  the  highest  average  age  is  far 
below  that  which  nature  has  intended.  If  men  live 
according  to  my  proposals  they  would  certainly  by 
degrees  raise  the  average  life  of  man,  and  the  number 
of  diseases  would  diminish  and  after  a while  entirely 
disappear.  In  the  same  way  the  had  men  would 
decrease.  We  can  also  easily  prove  that  the  most 
criminals  were  of  bad  descent,  and  had  a bad  education. 
Secondly,  we  can  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  such 
neighbourhoods  where  the  inclination  to  crime  is 
increasing  or  where  poverty  and  misery  which  makes 
men  by  degrees  indifferent  to  all,  is  greater,  show  a 
‘higher  percentage  of  crime  than  those  neighbourhoods 
where  the  surroundings  are  better.  Thirdly,  it  is  al  a 
clear  proof,  that  the  different  surroundings  make  men 
either  better  or  worse,  and  that  we  have  many  more 
men  than  women  criminals.  It  is  therefore  true  that 
the  position  of  a man  makes  him  more  liable  to  commit 
crimes,  than  a woman.  If  it  were  possible  for  the 
man  or  the  father  of  the  family  to  lessen  the  cares  of 
business  &c.,  the  liability  to  excesses  of  all  kinds  would 
not  be  so  great,  and  peace  and  happiness  would  take 
their  place.  To-day  however,  one  man  fights  against 
hunger,  another  against  competition,  and  a third  against 
temptation  and  all  in  vain.  Bad  examples  spoil  good 
customs.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  every  year 
more  and  more  men  disappear  in  the  dangerous  whirl- 
pool of  pleasure  and  excess. 

I have  not  the  intention  to  limit  or  to  spoil  the 
pleasures  of  my  fellow  men;  on  the  contrary  I may  say 
that  the  body  is  capable  of  supporting  more  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  than  we  have  to-day.  The  fair  sex 
exp e dally  could  have  more  advantage  from  life,  now 
the)  aie  to  a certain  degree  condemned  to  pass  their 
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lives  in  the  household  which  offers  but  a very  small 
amount  of  pleasure  and  relaxation.  When  our  social 
mode  of  life  has  assumed  a more  natural  form,  we  shall 
then  only  find  out,  which  enjoyments  are  the  most  noble 
for  the  body  and  soul. 

Proverbs  and  good  advice. 

Some  proverbs  and  good  advice  would  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  Habit  is  power,  therefore  educate  your 
children  well  so  that  the  force  of  habit  has  only  a 
good  effect. — It  is  not  man  who  makes  so  much 
misery,  but  the  wrong  that  has  been  taught  him. — 
It  is  not  you  who  speaks,  your  surroundings  and  education 
speak  for  you.  Is  it  the  fault  of  a neglected  fruit  tree 
if  it  bears  no  fruit  like  its  well-cared  for  neighbour? 
It  must  be  well  cared  for  and  then  it  will  bear  even 
such  fruit  as  its  neighbour. — So  it  is  with  men. — 
I believe,  were  you  born  and  bred  in  the  atmosphere 
of  poverty  and  crime,  you  would  not  be  the  good  man 
you  are  to-day. — The  strength  of  a man’s  will  is  the 
result  of  education,  even  so  is  the  method  of  application 
of  the  same. — WTe  should  not  condemn  the  many  wrong 
views  of  mankind  or  try  to  change  them,  but  rather 
let  us  alter  the  surroundings  from  which  these  unnatural 
views  arise.  An  aquaintance  acknowledged  to  me. 
Since  I go  to  business  and  discontinue  to  work  at  home; 
we  have  not  one  half  of  the  petty  quarrels  we  had, 
when  I was  at  home  the  whole  day.  Thus  a different 
mode  of  living  brought  the  above  man  more  happiness 
and  this  takes  a fast  hold  on  the  life  of  every  one  of  us. 
If  it  were  possible  for  a man  to  wear  one’s  under- 
standing or  one’s  soul  as  one  does  one’s  clothes,  many 
an  esteemed  and  honoured  man  would  be  very  shabbily 
dressed,  for  it  was  only  his  purse  which  we  very  often 
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confound  with  understanding,  which  raised  him  so  high.— 
Look  at  the  child  who  has  done  something  wrong,  he 
will  say,  “I  did  not  do  it”  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  is  sure  to  follow.  If  however  his  fundamental 
thoughts  or  his  character  are  moral,  then  these  only 
allow  him  to  speak  the  truth. — The  son  of  an  hotel 
keeper  was  as  boy  an  exceptionally  good  billiad  player, 
so  that  he  could  take  his  part  an  a game  with  any  adult. 
Similar  cases  appear  often  in  other  forms,  mostly  when 
the  children  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  learn. 

Among  boys  we  often  find  perfect  pianists  and 
violinists.  The  slumbering  talents  uncommonly  facilitate 
their  progress,  that  is,  in  other  words  the  surroundings 
rule  mankind  even  here. — Then  I say,  man  is  the 
product  of  his  surroundings,  it  means  nothing  different 
than,  that  we  can  educate  and  accustom  the  man  as 
we  want  him,  and  the  better  his  surroundings  are  the 
better  he  will  be. 

If  the  institutions  of  men  and  their  surroundings 
are  inadequate,  mankind  will  certainly  bear  the  stamp 
of  them.  The  worst  is,  that  mankind  has  no  idea  that 
he  has  got  on  to  unnatural  paths  and  has  begun  a great 
struggle  with  nature  herself.  Consumption  is,  for  instance 
a product  of  our  times.  The  fear  of  air,  light  and 
water,  or  of  frugal  or  coarse  fare  makes  man  effeminate 
and  drives  him  to  an  early  death.  He  who  would  bring 
the  truth  home  to  mankind,  has  already  found  the  key, 
if  he  would  only  use  it. 

We  say  as  a rule  to  ourselves  we  have  under- 
standing, why  do  we  not  do  what  is  right.  We  forget 
however  that  our  so-called  reason  only  represents  the 
thoughts  occasioned  by  our  surroundings,  if  these 
are  bad,  the  understanding  is  also  bad.  A bad 
understanding  cannot  cause  us  any  good.  Take, 
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for  instance,  the  case  of  the  man  who  became  bestial 
only  through  living  alone  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
One  imagines  a man,  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter, 
a vessel  in  the  hand  of  the  refiner  of  silver.  We  can 
notice  that  children  not  only  inherit  the  features  and 
bodily  form  of  their  parents,  but  also  their  character 
and  good  or  bad  qualities.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
so-called  favourite  propensities  are  seen  in  others  and 
imitated,  but  that  sometimes,  even  when  force  is  used 
they  cannot  be  compelled  to  adopt  a good  habit. 
These  are  called  natural  propensities,  from  which  under 
favourable  circumstances  spring  genius  and  talent. 

We  must  not  accept  the  observations  of  single 
persons  as  law  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  health. 
One  man,  for  instance,  becomes  ill  from  draughts,  another 
cannot  stand  either  bathing  or  water  drinking,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  accept  that  air,  a cool  bath  or  a 
drink  of  water  is  harmful  for  all.  We  will  go  deeply 
into  all  questions,  and  in  consequence  must  not  listen 
to  the  voices  of  people  educated  unnaturally,  but  we 
must  obey  the  hints  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are 
the  voice  of  God. 

I remark  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  doubter  that 
man  is  the  product  of  his  surroundings.  Educate  for 
example  10  children,  5 well,  and  5 badly,  that  is  implant 
in  5 good  qualities,  and  the  other  5 bad  qualities,  the 
result  will  be  the  certain  proof  that  man  is  the  product 
of  his  surroundings.  Were  our  customs  and  manner 
of  education  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  different  views  which  men  have  of  the  same  thing 
would  greatly  decrease. 

Almost  all  opinions  men  have  are  superficial  and 
therefore  wrong.  As  long  as  we  do  not  say  when  we 
condemn  our  fellow  men  he  is  the  product  of  his 
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surroundings,  our  judgment  is  too  hard  and  wrong. 
Every  good  or  bad  act  committed  by  a man,  not  only 
increases  the  number  of  acts  committed,  but  strengthens 
the  character  either  for  good  or  bad.  The  thief,  for 
instance,  not  only  increases  the  number  of  the  thefts 
by  each  one  he  commits,  but  at  the  same  time  becomes 
more  skilful  at  his  trade.  The  disobedient  child,  for 
example,  who  disregards  the  exhortations,  or  commands 
of  his  parents,  and  acts  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
strengthens  his  character  and  increases  his  own  bad 
thoughts.  The  man  would  be  ready  in  bad  times  and 
in  bad  surroundings  to  commit  crimes  from  which  he 
would  have  shrunk  in  his  youth. 

Never  was  a demand  more  unjust,  as  when  we  ask 
of  some  one  something  he  has  never  learnt.  We  wish 
to  demand  only  good  things  from  men  when  a great 
many  have  only  learnt  what  is  bad,  and  in  consequence 
our  demands  are  unjust. 

The  views  and  opinions  of  mankind  which  arise 
from  their  surroundings  can,  on  account  of  their  per- 
sistant character,  be  likened  to  a tree  whose  roots  are 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth.  If  we  wish  to  tear  this 
tree  out  of  the  ground  we  must  use  an  axe,  or  apply 
combined  human  power.  The  above  is  the  case  with 
opinions  deeply  imbedded  in  the  human  mind.  We  take 
much  trouble  to  shake  the  opinions  of  some-one,  and 
often  think  we  have  made  some  progress.  But  really, 
according  to  the  above  example  scarcely  a leaf  of  the 
tree  has  been  moved.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  shake 
opinions  which  have  become  flesh  and  blood  of  a man. 

I he  most  effective  means  are  incontestable  proofs,  they 
lesemble  the  axe,  with  which  we  cut  the  roots  out  of 
tlie  ground.  If  those,  who  had  learned  the  truth  after 
a struggle,  would  see  that  it  is  their  duty  to  stamp  all 
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prejudices  and  mistakes  which  offend  against  the  laws 
of  nature  out  of  mankind. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  a man’s  character  is 
boon  to  him  and  a more  sensible  generation  than  ours 
would  lay  more  weight  on  an  individual  education,  and  not 
like  to-day  on  all  men  having  one  and  the  same  mode  ot 
living  like  plaster  in  a mould.  The  diversity  of  character 
is  a wise  institution  of  the  Creator’s,  and  every  one  has 
a place  to  fill  in  life.  The  phlegmatic  man  and  the 
sanguine  man,  the  melancholy  man  and  the  irritable 
man  all  have  their  special  task  in  life;  they  are  cer- 
tainly necessary,  otherwise  God  would  not  have  created 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  various 
differences  of  character  here;  every  careful  observer  has 
already  become  aware  of  the  diversity  and  peculiarity 
of  the  human  character,  and  that  every  man  possesses 
his  special  capabilities  and  gifts.  It  is  a great  injustice 
when  men  are  compelled  to  take  up  a profession  which 
is  absolutelv  unsuited  to  them. 

All  these  talents  play  a great  part  in  public  as 
well  as  private  life,  and  therefore  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  tutors  and  teachers.  Phrenology,  gra- 
phology, and  chiromancy,  and  astrology  show  us  most 
clearly  the  different  characters  even  these  old  spheres 
of  science  are  regarded  to-day  in  spite  of  those  who 
thoughtlessly  condemn  them. 

An  important  question  is  the  following : why  do  not 
men  act  according  to  the  laws  of  nature?  The  answer 
can  only  be:  through  ignorance:  man  is  the  product  of 
his  surroundings  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  present  generation  so  sins  against  nature.  We  live 
in  unnatural  surroundings  which  we  have  inherited, 
and  consequently  can  only  have  unnatural  views.  May 
you,  dear  Reader,  take  to  heart  the  Chapter  entitled. 
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“Man  is  the  product  of  his  surroundings.”  It  will  furnish 
you  the  information  you  require. 

We  believe  that  all  our  institutions,  which  make 
our  life  so  difficult,  are  unchangeable.  This  is  however 
the  mistake  which  the  present  generation  makes.  All 
unnatural  institutions  are  wrong.  We  must  certainly 
create  natural  institutions,  and  then  the  life  of  mankind 
will  become  a contented  and  happy  one.  It  is  the  cause 
of  the  general  ruin,  that  every  man  allows  himself  to 
be  guided  by  his  “modern”  understanding  were  we  to 
take  our  natural  understanding  i.  e.  our  unerring  instinct 
as  our  guide,  it  would  be  much  better  for  us.  The 
animal  is  in  this  far  in  advance  of  us.  It  allows  itself 
to  be  led  by  its  instinct  and  therefore  has  not  half  so 
much  illness,  want,  misery  &c.,  as  man,  the  head  of 
creation. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  men  have  no  idea  of  their 

unnatural  methods  of  thinking  and  acting. 

It  is  a regrettable  fact  that  a great  part  of  man- 
kind has  no  idea  of  the  fearful  way  they  offend  against 
the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  especially  these  men  who 
regard  all  natural  proposals  as  impractical  and  non- 
sensical. They  imagine  that  the  present  unnatural  state 
of  things  will  remain  so  for  ever  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  alter.  Dear  Reader,  if  this  is  your 
opinion,  allow  me  to  tell  you  it  is  wrong,  Providence 
intended  things  differently.  The  earth  and  all  the 
beings  on  it  become  more  and  more  perfect,  everything 
including  man  makes  progress  and  strides  forward,  it  is 
the  course  of  time.  Because  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  natural  method  of  healing  and  in  other 
spheres,  it  would  be  a crime  to  say  that  all  our 
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present  unnatural  laws  were  unquestionable,  and  could 
without  doubt  be  continued. 

We  are  now,  as  already  mentioned,  in  a period  in 
which  we  make  much  progress.  We  are  certainly  not 
working  alone,  but  a higher  power  and  intelligence  is 
helping  us.  We  are,  so  to  say,  brought  to  take  a more 
sensible  view  of  things.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
progress  we  have  made  we  have  become  ripe,  this 
cannot  be  said  of  any  of  the  preceding  generations. 
We  can  see  the  progress  in  many  spheres.  I refer 
you  to  the  methods  of  healing.  What  enormous  natural 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  in  the  course  of  10  years. 
The  natural  method  of  healing,  which  is  to  take  the 
place  of  healing  by  medicine,  has  increased  with  in- 
credible rapidity. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  people  thought  that  illness 
was  only  to  be  cured  by  the  help  of  medicine.  Fresh 
air,  light  and  water  &c.,  the  natural  remedies  were 
then  in  many  cases  not  applied  and  aften  condemned; 
especially  a cold  bath,  a glass  of  fresh  water,  and 
fresh  air  for  which  every  sick  person  languishes,  were 
in  cases  of  fever  thought  dangerous  and  strictly 
forbidden.  There  are  cases  enough  in  which,  the 
patients  have  died  in  a high  fever,  because  the  sen- 
sible natural  method  was  not  applied.  At  that  time, 
everything  natural  was  reckoned  harmful,  people  were 
only  to  be  healed  by  poisonous  medicines,  blood-letting, 
leeches  and  so  on.  A great  number  of  unnecessary 
operations  were  performed,  and  even  now  many  are 
not  necessary. 

How  different  the  aspect  is  already  in  this  sphere 
even  after  so  short  a time.  It  is  at  last  after  2000  years 
that  the  cure  by  medicine  has  been  reckoned  a great 
mistake  and  a sensible  method  of  healing  with  the  natural 
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remedies,  light,  air,  water,  exercise,  diet,  massage  &c. 
is  taking  its  place,  and  driving  it  from  the  field. 
Educated  people  hardly  take  any  more  medicine,  al- 
though the  doctor  prescribes  it, — in  many  cases  they 
throw  it  out  of  the  window. 

The  natural  method  of  healing  in  the  short  time 
of  its  existence,  has  advanced  with  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  has  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  all,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  In  time  it  will  doubtless,  as  already  mentioned, 
drive  the  cure  by  medicine  entirely  from  the  field. 

Progress  in  other  spheres  will  soon  follow.  We 
begin  to  live  in  a more  natural  manner,  and  try  to 
avoid  irritating  foods,  harmful  and  alcoholic  drinks  &c. 
we  try  to  harden  ourselves  against  illness,  and  to  keep 
healthy;  cold  baths  daily,  rubbing,  all  kinds  of  bodily 
exercise  find  approbation.  All  this  is  very  necessary 
for  people  who  sit  much. 

Even  going  barefoot,  by  which  men  harden  them- 
selves, finds  favour  with  the  public,  thanks  to  its  use 
in  the  institutions  for  cure  by  nature. 

Moreover  many  people  sleep  more  naturally  than 
before,  for  they  leave  the  bedroom  windows  open  at 
night.  Formerly  fresh  night  air  was  condemned  as 
harmful. 

The  living-rooms  and  workrooms  are  now  more 
naturally  arranged  than  formerly;  and  in  matters  of 
dress  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensible.  We 
are  seeking  to  clothe  ourselves  in  a normal  method. 
Corsets  and  skirts  lor  ladies  are  duly  attacked  societies 
have  been  founded  whose  aim  it  is,  to  introduce  some- 
thing more  sensible  and  more  natural  in  this  sphere. 
Many  parishes  have  introduced  natural  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases. 
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Other  parishes  erect  baths  &c.  all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  health. 

Even  the  unnatural  long  work  time,  has  been 
attacked  by  legislators  and  in  some  cases  a change 
has  been  made.  We  may  say,  we  have  a good  part 
of  the  way  to  the  natural  sphere  behind  us. 

What  we  lack  at  present  is  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  existence,  that  is,  that  the  existence  of  all 
men  should  be  assured  them  by  the  state  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  This  accomplished,  we  should  be 
much  nearer  a more  sensible  and  more  happy  time. 

We  have  created  nearly  all  our  had  surroundings 

ourselves. 

If  the  man  is,  or  can  become  only  what  his  sur- 
roundings make  him,  and  if  better  men  were  only 
possible  in  better  surroundings,  we  will  see  who  is 
responsible  for  the  surroundings  which  makes  the  man 
as  he  is.  Moreover  we  will  see  what  already  has  been 
repeated  in  former  chapters,  how  the  bad  surroundings 
have  arisen. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  doubt  which  may  arise,  as 
to  whether  we  have  really  created  nearly  all  our  bad 
surroundings,  I will  again  emphasize  the  fact:  God  who 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  Creator  of  our  bad  surround- 
ings has  not  given  them  to  us  neither  directly  or  in- 
directly; of  this  you  can  convince  yourself  by  reading 
Chapter  5 “Religion”. 

We  will  here  cast  a glance  at  the  elements,  for 
they  appear  to  have  a great  influence  on  our  bad 
surroundings.  I assert  and  am  in  a position  so  prove, 
that  on  the  whole  the  elements  work  together  for  our 
good.  If  mankind  only  understood  how  to  use  and 
appreciate  them,  we  could,  if  not  avoid,  lighten  every 
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burden  which  the  elements  place  or  us  either  by  frost 
famine,  floods,  storms,  &c.  I remind  you  of  a we 
harvest,  where  in  spite  of  the  labour  at  command,  mos 
of  the  harvest  would  be  spoilt,  because  the  labour  a 
hand  was  insufficient;  while  on  the  other  hand,  thousands 
have  no  work  and  no  wages,  and  we  allow  our  foo( 
to  spoil  through  lack  of  hands.  To  do  anything  agains 
this  is,  under  present  circumstances,  impossible. 

The  unfavourable  influence  of  the  elements  cai 
scarcely  be  taken  into  consideration;  we  should  be  gla( 
that  we  have  not  to  govern  the  elements.  Who  knows 
how  bad  it  might  be  in  time  of  war  if  the  elements 
took  part  in  it.  I repeat  if  we  did  all  in  our  powe; 
to  escape  the  force  of  the  elements,  much  ruin  woul( 
be  prevented. 

There  is  even  a protection  against  earthquake. 

I will  mention  the  earthquake  here  for  a moment 
because  it  appears  to  create  a great  ruin  among  mankind 
Who  has  not  heard  that  whole  towns  have  heen  swallowe( 
up  or  converted  into  a heap  of  rubbish,  also  that  whoh 
towns  have  been  washed  away  by  the  sea.  Sue! 
reports  are  truly  awful. 

We  go  into  the  matter  a little  further.  Is  then 
no  protection  against  earthquakes?  Is  one  never  suri 
that  in  a moment  he  can  be  buried  under  a heap  o 
ruins?  No  it  is  not  quite  so  bad. 

Man  can  even  sometimes  protect  himself  agains 
such  things.  We  know,  for  example,  that  earthquake 
occur  especially  devastating  in  some  neighbourhoods 
It  is  a fact,  that  heavy  shocks  are  only  felt  where  thi 
earth’s  crust  is  thick  and  where  rocks  are  to  be  found 
In  neighbourhoods  where  the  ground  is  marshy  thi 
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shocks  are  less  heavy,  and  where  the  ground  is  sandy 
they  are  hardly  felt  at  all. 

If  in  accordance  with  this  fact,  even  in  places 
visited  by  earthquakes,  houses  were  built  of  wood  or 
iron  instead  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  not  too  high 
(as  a rule  only  high  buildings  fall  in  case  of  earthquake), 
or  what  is  better  still,  such  dangerous  neighbourhoods  were 
avoided  then  we  should  have  much  more  peace  of  mind. 

Moreover  it  has  been  found  out  that  certain  animals, 
which  are  known  to  have  a sharper  sense  of  smell  and 
hearing  than  mankind,  feel  the  approach  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  show  their  fear  by  their  restlessness.  Should 
not  man  the  most  perfect  being  be  also  able  through 
the  instinct,  which  he  has  unfortunately  lost,  also  to 
feel  the  approach  of  an  earthquake  and  protect  himself 
against  its  effects. 

We  will  now  see  if  the  volcanic  power  of  the 
earthquake  is  only  harmful  and  destructive,  or  if  it  is 
of  use.  Certainly  they  are  of  use,  and  the  damage  they 
do  is  not  to  be  compared  with  their  usefulness. 

Without  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  our 
whole  earth  would  in  hundreds  of  thousand  of  years 
be  changed  into  seas  and  sandbanks.  Water  is  known 
to  wash  land  away,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  in 
thousands  of  years,  all  continents  will  disappear  in  the 
sea,  and  our  existence  would  naturally  cease.  But  the 
volcanic  action  throws  up  high  mountains  in  a moment 
so  great  that  it  would  take  hundreds  of  years  for  the 
water  to  destroy  the  land  created  in  a second. 

Everything  is  so  wisely  arranged,  that  what  we 
consider  the  greatest  evil,  is  really  of  great  use  to  us. 
It  is  not  the  sway  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  our  own 
misrule  which  has  brought  us  misfortune.  For  further 
details  see  Chapter  5 “Religion”. 

A future  community.  13 
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An  extract  from  “Die  Woche’’  may  serve  as  a proof 
that  there  are  other  means  of  protection  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  man  and  beast.  This  article  shows 
clearly  that  the  animal  through  its  instinct,  which  man 
as  the  highest  being  on  earth  no  doubt  possesed  in  a 
greater  degree,  but  as  result  of  his  deviation  from  the 
paths  of  nature  has  lost,  could  protect  itself  from  danger. 

Now  and  again  there  were  remarks  in  scientific 
hooks  on  earthquakes,  that  a volcano  gave  no  sign 
of  an  approaching  earthquake.  This  is  not  quite  correct. 
Even  in  that  fearful  calamity  which  overtook  the  island 
of  Martinique,  it  could  be  repeatedly  seen  than  the 
wild  and  domestic  animals  had  an  idea  of  the 
approaching  eruption.  The  report  of  the  Danish  ship 
“Valkyrie”  from  St  Pierre  contains  the  following  words. 
“We  found  a proclamation  from  Governor  Muttet, 
saying  that  there  was  no  danger  at  hand,  as  a learned 
commission  had  investigated  the  affair.”  The  next  day 
every  member  of  the  commission  was  dead.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  long  before  the  eruption  on  Mount  Peleus 
all  wild  animals  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  domestic  animals  gave  signs  of  great  fear. 

This  observation  with  regard  to  the  curious  behaviour 
of  animals  agrees  with  the  former  experience  made  in 
this  sphere.  More  than  100  years  ago  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquakes  in  southern  Italy  in  1783  the  fish  in  the 
sea  were,  according  to  Bartels  in  his  letters  on  Calabria 
and  Sicily,  as  if  drunk  and  came  often  in  the  nets. 
The  wild  and  tame  birds  flew  frightened  and  screaming 
about.  Dogs  and  asses  showed  especially  signs  of  fear, 
and  ran  howling  around  with  wild  staring  eyes. 
Horses,  oxen,  and  mules,  trembled,  stamped  and  bellowed 
and  pricked  up  their  ears.  The  cats’  hair  shood  on  end, 
their  eyes  ran  and  were  blood-shot  and  their  howling 
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horrible;  the  pigs  uttered  the  least  noise.  Two  cats 
in  Messina  tried  to  bury  themselves  in  the  ground  at 
the  first  shock  repeated  their  attempts  in  a second  and 
third  room  and  then  as  the  door  was  opened  fled 
towards  the  town  where  they  tried  to  bury  themselves 
in  the  earth.  Then  came  the  shocks  and  several  houses 
fell  in  including  the  merchants,  to  whom  the  two  cats 
belonged. 

Also  according  to  Le  Gentil,  the  animals  in  the 
little  town  of  Pisko,  South  America  a short  time  before 
the  earthquake  (1713)  showed  great  fear. 

In  many  cases  the  witnesses  of  such  curious  be- 
haviour during  the  earthquake  perish  at  the  time. 
During  epidemics  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
behaviour  of  animals. 

The  “Zoological  Garden”  publishes  the  following 
writing  from  Julius  Muller  from  Pryemysl  in  Galicia 
11th  December  1872,  It  may  be  of  interest  to  make 
known  my  observations  during  the  great  cholera  epidemic 
which  from  the  26th  September  till  the  end  of  November 
swept  away  900  out  of  18000  inhabitants. 

The  high  tower  of  an  old  church,  which  was  used 
as  a magazine,  was  inhabited  the  whole  year  by  jack- 
daws and  crows  who  noisily  brought  up  their  numer- 
ous families.  Some  days  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  cholera,  I noticed,  as  I lived  near  the  tower  that 
my  noisy  neighbours  had  abandoned  their  dwellings: 
“I  looked  around,  not  a single  jackdaw  or  crow  was  visible 
in  the  town.  During  the  epidemic  there  was  no 
bird  to  be  found  in  the  city  nor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  30th  November  I saw  that  the 
birds  had  again  taken  up  their  dwelling  in  the  tower. 
Since  this  time  no  fresh  death  occurred.  The  tem- 
perature during  the  whole  time  remained  unchanged.” 
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It  appears  that  during  a cholera  epidemic  that  there 
is  a cholera-atmosphere,  not  only  over  some  houses  but 
over  whole  streets,  which  even  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease  drives  the  jackdaw  away  and  keeps  il  away 
till  the  epidemic  is  past.  The  jackdaws  are  very  sen- 
sible to  weather  changes,  eat  no  carrion,  and  are  more 
likely  to  be  driven  away  by  bad  smells  than  attracted 
by  them. 

It  would  be  very  good  if  the  conduct  of  animals 
were  noted  in  neighbourhoods  often  visited  by  earth- 
quakes. Had  the  bipeds  been  as  clever  as  the  quad- 
rupeds in  Martinique,  hundreds  of  human  beings  would 
not  have  found  an  unexpected  end. 

When  we  have  introduced  the  propositions  published 
in  this  book,  business  cares  and  the  cares  of  existence 
Avill  disappear;  also  illness  and  disease  will  decrease 
in  a high  degree,  and  Avar  &c.  will  in  time  be  removed. 
Mankind  will  also  not  run  such  a risk  of  earthquakes 
floods  &c.  Such  awful  misfortunes — the  results  of  a 
volcanic  eruption  Avill  take  place  no  more.  Think  of 
the  destruction  of  the  town  of  St  Pierre  in  May  1902 
Avliere  40000  human  beings  were  destroyed  and  in  the 
year  70  A.  D.  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which 
destroyed  the  towns  of  Herculanum,  Pompeii  and  Stabia; 
nearly  20000  souls  were  swallowed  up.  Think  ol  the 
aAvful  earthquake  in  Lisbon  when  half  the  town  fell  a 
victim;  think  of  the  great  floods,  for  instance,  in  Szegedin 
Avhere  so  many  people  lost  their  lives.  There  are  also 
the  great  fires— the  most  terrible  of  all.  The  fire  in 
the  Opera  Comique  Paris,  the  warehouse  at  Buda-Pest 
and  the  burning  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre  in  Chicago— all 
these  are  Iresh  in  our  memories.  Lately  whole  towns 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  Aalsund  in  Sweden  was 
biunt  doAvn  in  February  (1904)  and  12000  inhabitants 
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were  made  homeless  in  the  middle  of  winter.  In  the 
same  month  almost  a quarter  of  the  town  of  Baltimore 
was  destroyed.  Such  fires  would  not  be  possible  if 
houses  were  built  according  to  my  propositions:  My 
idea  is  to  build  only  villas  with  gardens  between  them  so 
that  the  flames  cannot  spread.  The  man  can  and  must 
avoid  all  such  great  accidents.  Human  dwellings  must 
not  be  erected  in  localities  visited  by  earthquakes,  or 
at  least  no  high  or  massive  buildings  should  be  built; 
according  to  my  propositions  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  avoid  such  catastrophes  Really  many  accidents 
can  be  avoided  if  only  we  would  be  cautions. 

What  is  the  cause  of  disease  and  want. 

We  will  now  see  how  true  the  sentence  is  “Nearly 
all  the  unnatural  part  of  our  unnatural  mode  of  life 
has  been  instituted  by  ourselves  and  is  our  own  fault.“ 
Let  us  observe  the  many  burdens  vdiich  weigh  so  heavily 
upon  us.  I mean  want  of  work,  poverty,  high  prices, 
failure  in  business,  &c.  not  to  mention  illness,  death, 
Avar,  epidemics, — this  is  all  the  work  of  man,  with  this 
he  cannot  credit  God.  Want  of  work  and  poverty  of 
the  masses  could  never  occur  firstly,  if  the  man’s  existence 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  were  secured  him,  and 
secondly,  if  he  could  avoid  all  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  dress  &c.  Moreover  Avant  of  Avork  and  bad 
times  cannot  occur  AArhen  production  and  consumption 
increase  together  and  AAThen  the  Avork  time  be  properly 
regulated.  High  prices, — these  sound  ridiculous,  Avhen 
whole  countries  or  millions  of  square  miles,  which  contain 
the  best  soil,  have  not  yet  been  made  arable,  and  nearly 
all  other  land,  which  is  arable,  scarcely  yields  twofold. 
Think  hoAV  much  is  to  be  got  from  a garden  in  com- 
parison with  an  equal  piece  of  land,  which  is  b^dly 
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cultivated.  As  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  unculti- 
vated land,  it  is  man  s own  fault  that  prices  are  so 
high.  The  railway,  which  is  a production  of  mankind 
has  already  greatly  decreased  the  prices  by  its  quick 
means  of  communication.  Much  misery  is  also  brought  upon 
mankind  by  business  swindles  &c.  What  is  the  cause 
of  these?  The  law  allows  the  founding  of  too  many 
businesses  and  companies,  which  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  become  rich  in  a dishonest  way.  The 
principle  of  this  so  called  “founding  period”  is  to  become 
rich  with  as  little  trouble  and  in  as  short  a time  as 
possible. 

Moreover,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  many  diseases 
and  early  deaths?  Certainly  because  mankind  lives 
contrary  to  all  laws  of  nature,  firstly,  from  ignorance, 
or  the  compulsion  of  his  unfavourable  surroundings, 
secondly,  from  unpardonable  routine.  I remind  you  of 
the  factory  work  people  and  others  who  are  compelled 
to  work  10  or  12  hours  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere 
or  to  remain  a long  time  in  an  unnatural  position,  for 
instance,  sitting.  Many  others  are  obliged  to  over-strain 
their  eyes  and  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Think 
how  many  of  the  present  generation  (the  most  part 
through  ignorance)  offend  against  the  laws  of  cleanliness, 
for  they  do  not  pay  due  attention  to  bathing. 

Moreover,  we  become  through  custom,  the  slaves 
of  a luxurious  and  unnatural  mode  of  living,  and  harm- 
ful food  and  drink  is  the  natural  cause  of  the  many 
diseases  and  early  deaths.  The  crime  and  the  violation 
of  the  laws,  which  are  always  increasing,  belong  to  the 
bad  circumstances  created  by  mankind.  Crime  would 
greatly  decrease  were  our  children  born  with  better 
gitts,  by  degress  well  educated,  and  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  all  temptation;  also  every  man’s  existence 
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assured  him  for  his  whole  life,  which  according  to  my 
proposals  would  not  be  difficult.  Many  of  our  unfa- 
vourable institutions  would  also  improve. 

We  will  however  examine  the  state  of  things  a 
little  closer  in  order  to  get  a clearer  view  of  the  un- 
natural mode  of  life  in  which  the  men  of  to-day  revel. 
We  will  at  the  same  time  examine  its  cause  and 
will  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  Dear  Reader,  if 
you  will  unterstand  me  rightly  you  must  abandon  many 
prejudices.  You  should  not  place  too  much  trust  in 

your  opinion,  the  result  of  entirely  wrong  and  abnormal 
circumstances,  but  you  must  respect  the  proven  facts 
which  I place  before  you:  we  might  say  to-day,  the 
conviction  of  man  is  like  the  appearance  which 

deceives.  I therefore  advise  you  not  to  trust  your 

opinion  any  longer  if  you  have  no  absolute  and 

clear  proof.  Do  not  utter  it  so  proudly,  a single  proof 
to  the  contrary  declares  it  a mistake  and  you  have 
made  yourself  ridiculous.  We  can  observe  it  quite 
clearly  how  in  all  classes  of  society,  even  among  legis- 
lators, there  are  such  differences  of  opinion,  although 
only  one  opinion  and  that  a natural  one  were  possible. 
Here  we  see  that  the  difference  of  opinion  is  ruled  by 
the  difference  in  the  interests. 

Causes  of*  the  stagnation  in  trade  and  the  poverty 

which  arises  from  it. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  perfection  and  inventions 
in  machinery,  especially  in  steam  and  electricity  have 
not  lessened  the  Avant  of  work.  For  there  was  either 
much  superfluous  labour,  or  too  many  manufactured  goods. 
The  Ioav  wages  of  the  workmen,  obliged  them  to 
live  very  sparingly;  and  they  would  have  consumed 
much  more,  had  they  the  means  of  procuring  it,  It 
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was  not  only  the  workmen  who  suffered  from  this 
crisis  but  also  all  business  people  and  often  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  and  the  result  was  that  bankruptcy 
became  an  epedemic.  Do  not  think  that  I am  an 
opponent  of  machines,  inventions  or  of  progress,  on  the 
contrary,  I greet  all  progress  with  joy,  but  wish  in  the 
interest  of  those  concerned,  that  things  may  be  in- 
vented which  facilitate  the  procuring  of  good  wages 
for  all.  The  machines  compared  with  the  workman 
have  the  following  disadvantage,  that  they  only  produce, 
while  the  workman  produces  and  at  the  same  time  consumes. 

Secondly  the  fact  that  all  business  people  and 
manufacturers  good  or  bad,  having  a free  hand  in  the 
making  of  their  goods  and  the  payment  of  their  work- 
men, contribute  much  to  the  poverty  and  ruin.  In 
addition  to  this  comes  the  unpardonable  and  long  giving 
of  credit,  and  he  whom  the  long  credit  does  not  suffice, 
can  intentionally  obtain  money  through  the  customary 
bill  process.  This  is  the  cause  of  much  cheating  and 
swindle.  Many  an  honest  and  careful  business  man  is 
surpassed  and  damaged  by  the  dishonest  competition 
of  other  houses.  The  above  reasons  all  help  to  con- 
tribute to  the  poverty.  There  is  certainly  a large 
profit  made  from  the  credit  of  many  merchants.  Also 
the  idea  of  many  manufacturers  when  quoting  for  cheap 
goods,  "the  quantity  does  it”,  has  done  us  no  good,  but 
rather  greatly  increased  the  poverty  of  the  masses, — 
such  masters  are  generally  “sweaters”.  Freedom  of 
industry,  the  right  to  emigrate  without  being  taxed, 
and  better  education  has  also  contributed  to  the  existing 
poverty.  The  first  two  made  it  possible  for  a flourishing 
business  to  be  ruined  by  the  quick  arriving  enterpriser, 
workmen  &c.  The  present  improved  education  has  also 
a bad  effect  on  trade,  because  a great  competition 
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arose  in  this  sphere  at  once.  A great  number  of  well- 
educated  young  people  applied  trade  and  speculation 
to  give  them  riches  and  position  instead  of  carrying 
on  a simple  business  with  continued  diligence.  The 
proverb  “handicraft  is  golden”  is  no  longer  believed 
in.  No  one  wishes  to  be  and  honest  hardworking 
master  workmen;  all  want  to  represent  the  order  giving 
principal. 

If  a man  employs  three  journeymen  he  calls  him- 
self a manufacturer.  The  better  education  has  not 
everywhere  led  to  the  improvement  of  trade  but  in 
some  cases  has  even  damaged  it.  I welcome  a better 
education  myself  with  great  joy,  but  means  must  be 
found  to  make  it  an  improvement  instead  of  a hind- 
rance to  mankind. 

At  the  time  when  handicraft  and  the  merchant 
class  in  general  was  flourishing,  learning  was  even 
neglected,  for  it  offered  no  great  riches,  but  only  a 
fairly  good  existence.  To-day  however,  as  trade  has 
been  so  ruined,  the  educated  man  prefers  a certain 
position  for  himself  and  his  children.  Therefore  even 
in  this  sphere  an  already  noticeable  superfluity  of 
candidates  is  at  hand. 

The  result  of  the  unfortunately  too  frequent 
stagnation  of  trade,  is  that  the  workmen  have  no 
bread  and  no  means.  They  cannot  buy,  and  the  small 
merchants  who  formerly  enjoyed  their  custom,  are  also 
obliged  to  lessen  their  purchases.  This  disadvantageous 
reaction  goes  on  step  by  step.  Almost  every  class  of 
society  is  obliged  to  reduce  it  expenditure.  It  becomes 
every  day  more  difficult  for  the  parishes  and  the  state 
to  get  in  the  taxes,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who 
cannot  pay  is  continually  increasing. 
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How  can  it  be  better? 

Every  one  wishes,  that  things  might  become  better 
on  the  earth,  and  they  still  become  worse  and  worse. 
This  is  easy  to  prove  for  the  want  of  work  makes 
itself  always  more  felt  and  spreads  itself  almost  over 
the  whole  world.  The  poverty  of  the  masses  and  the 
difficult  question  of  existence  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  above,  as  well  as  the  increasing  discontent  among 
mankind.  Crimes  of  all  kinds,  suicide,  perjury,  &c.  are 
also  always  increasing. 

How  is  it,  that  our  highly  civilized  generation, 
which  believes  itself  faultless,  can  find  no  help. 

The  following  example  will  explain  matters.  For 
instance,  a doctor  has  to  treat  a number  of  patients, 
who  become  in  spite  of  his  treatment  always  worse 
instead  of  better.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  doctor, 
who  naturally  does  his  best  for  his  patients,  but  rather 
of  his  entirely  wrong  method  of  healing  and  his  un- 
natural and  poisonous  medicines.  As  long  as  the 
doctor  does  not  use  natural  means  of  cure,  for  example 
those  of  the  natural  method  of  healing  which  are  now 
finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  rich  and  poor,  he  cannot 
bring  the  proper  help  to  those  under  his  charge. 

It  is  quite  the  same  with  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  legislators  are  the  doctors  and  the  people  the 
patients.  The  former  have  the  best  intentions  to  heal 
the  bad  state  of  things;  they  cannot  accomplish  this, 
because  their  prescriptions  viz:  the  laws  are  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  As  long  as  the  doctor  continues 
to  use  his  unnatural  remedies,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
attain  the  long-wished-for  result,  and  so  long  as  our 
legislators  continue  to  have  the  over-civilized  and 
unnatural  views  and  not  build  their  laws  on  the 
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foundation  given  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  misery  the 
poverty,  and  the  unfortunately  just  discontent  of  the 
people  will  not  cease.  Our  cry  is  therefore:  Return 
to  nature! 

When,  for  instance,  bad  times  and  want  of  work 
appear,  as  has  been  already  a long  time  the  case,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  wait  till  trade  has  recovered 
itself  again.  We  stand  quite  powerless  before  the 
question,  which  is  making  itself  so  felt.  It  is  very 
sad  and  shows  us  clearly  how  wrong  and  how  unnatural 
our  present  institutions  are. 

We  must  form  the  laws,  so  that  we  can  entirely 
view  the  market  of  the  world  and  regulate  consumption 
and  production  according  to  need,  so  that  bad  trade 
and  want  of  work  and  the  accompaning  poverty  and 
want  disappear — never  to  return.  It  is  the  fault  of  our 
national  views  that  is  not  possible  to-day,  for  a thoroughly 
sensible  state  of  affairs  can  only  be  obtained  on  inter- 
national soil;  and  by  following  the  propositions  laid 
down  in  Chapter  2. 

Anyone  who  cannot  or  will  not  admit,  that  man 
is  the  product  of  his  surroundings  has  no  right  to 
critisize  this  book.  He,  who  on  the  contrary  regards 
the  matter  from  a scientific  point  of  view  must  admit 
that  the  ideas  mentioned  in  this  work  are  correct  and 
capable  of  being  carried  out. 


CHAPTER  4. 

Are  demobilisation  and  international  peace  possible?* 

Is  demobilisation  possible  and  will  it  be  possible 
to  abolish  bloody  wars  for  ever?  I answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative  and  I shall  now  endeavour  to  give 
the  reasons  for  my  contention  in  detail. 

We  see  that  we  are  living  during  a period  of  fast 
progress  of  education  and  ennoblement  of  the  human  race. 

Shortsighted  persons  indeed  will  deny  this  for  the 
reason  that  the  number  of  criminals  is  always  in- 
creasing. But  this  has  it’s  cause  in  the  present  un- 
natural conditions;  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
we  are  entitled  to  hope  for  a new  and  a better  era  is 
coming  in  social  and  domestic  life. 

Barbarism  was  possible  500  to  1000  years  ago, 
but  has  now  nearly  vanished  in  consequence  of  the 
education  and  ennoblement  of  the  human  race  all  round. 
I will  only  call  to  mind  the  cruelties  of  the  mediaeval 
era;  for  instance,  the  chambers  and  instruments  of  torture, 
with  which  many  innocent  people  were  tortured  to 
death  in  the  most  fearful  torments.  Then  the  trials 
of  witches  and  the  burning  of  living  persons  at  the 
stake.  I also  call  to  mind  how  living  people  were 
walled  in,  and  the  usual  crucifying  of  criminals,  which 
death  Christ  also  had  to  suffer,  the  persecutions  of  the 
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Christians  and  the  great  number  of  religious  wars,  as 
well  as  the  predatory  knights  of  the  mediaeval  age 
and  many  other  cruelties  of  horrible  nature,  which  my 
pen  refuses  to  write. 

We  will  also  not  forget  slavery  here  and  the  feudal 
system  and  the  flogging  punishments.  Even  the  number 
cases  of  fighting  and  stabbing,  which  occurred  so  often 
amongst  the  lowest  class  of  our  population  50  years 
ago,  have  decreased  considerably  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  education  and  measures  taken  by  the  police; 
such  cases  occur  nearly  exclusively  amongst  the  foreign 
labourers  with  us,  because  they  are  so  far  behind  us 
as  regards  education.  After  a few  score  of  years  all 
these  savageries  will  have  decreased  considerably,  and 
all  round,  all  methods  of  barbarism, — and  undoubtedly 
war  heads  the  list — will  give  way  before  the  progress 
of  education  and  ennoblement  of  the  people.  War  is 
an  unworthy  state  of  affairs  among  civilised  nations, 
more  especially  as  quite  innocent  persons  are  wounded 
and  butchered;  or  become  feeble  and  ill  in  consequence 
of  over- exertion  and  privations. 

War  is  as  great  error,  from  which  the  20^  century 
must  be  freed;  it  is  capable  of  killing  all  humane 
feeling  and  nobility  in  mankind.  How  can  the  highest 
tenet  of  religion  “Love  thy  neighbour”  be  honoured 
and  followed  in  such  a case? 

In  order  to  further  prove  my  assertion,  I will  now 
discuss  the  question: 

Who  desires  war. 

I maintain  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  do 
not  desire  war. 

In  the  first  place  the  whole  female  sex  would  be 
against  war;  unless  indeed  there  are  just  a few  women, 
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who  have  caught  the  war-craze  from  their  lord  and  master 
and  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  The  tender  character 
of  woman  is  not  inclined  to  such  cruelties. 

Secondly  what  I have  said  as  regards  our  women, 
in  also  the  case  with  our  children.  War  only  causes 
them  fear  and  terror,  as  my  late  parents  often  assured, 
who  were  children  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1813. 
The  character  of  a child  also  is  far  too  noble  and  tender 
to  approve  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

We  should  not  look  upon  children’s  games  as 
misanthropes  and  over-estimate  the  influence  on  the 
childrens’  mind;  they  are  certainly  not  a means  of  in- 
planting warlike  and  rough  inclinations  in  a child’s  mind. 
They  are  played  for  the  pleasure  of  playing  them,  but 
they  are  not  the  result  of  inclination  to  cruelty  and 
brutal  reality,  because  the  child  does  not  know  the 
real  thing  with  it’s  terrible  earnest.  So  we  should  not 
judge  of  the  child’s  unconscious  games  as  we  do  of  the 
actual  thing,  the  character  of  which  is  well  known  to 
the  older  people. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  women  and  children 
cannot  understand  this  matter.  On  the  contrary.  Women 
understand  it  far  better,  that  bloodshed  and  war  cannot 
be  what  mankind  were  intended  for;  but  rather  that 
our  aims  should  be  nobler  and  higher,  and  that  con- 
flicting opinions  amongst  men  must  be  contrary  to  nature. 
Their  strongly  developed  tenderness  fits  them  especially 
tor  this.  Besides  they  also  have  to  bear  much  care 
and  worry,  as  well  as  the  heavy  consequences  of  war 
directly  and  indirectly.  I only  call  to  mind  the  death 
of  my  sister  (p.  252). 

In  the  third  place  there  would  be  a tolerably  high 
percentage  of  persons  in  the  army  and  navy,  who  do 
not  desire  war;  especially  as  there  are  several  sovereigns, 
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tor  instance,  the  Emperors  ot  Germany  and  of  Austria, 
the  King  of  Italy  and  other  monarchs,  who  are  in  favour 
of  peace. 

In  the  fourth  place  a large  percentage  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  country  are  avowedly  not  in  favour  of 
war;  likewise  every  right-thinking  sensible  business 
man;  for  war  brings  with  it  a stand-still  of  trade  and 
losses,  which  in  some  cases  end  in  ruin. 

In  the  fifth  place  all  good  and  industrious  workmen 
in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  do  not  want  war;  they 
only  desire  to  make  the  material  position  more  bearable 
and  better,  but  this  is  only  possible  in  times  of  quiet 
and  peace. 

There  are  even  great  associations,  which  not  only 
denunciate  war  but  endeavour  to  combat  the  same  by 
opening  the  people’s  mind  and  awakening  their  conscience. 
Thus,  for  instance,  most  of  the  adherents  of  the  natural 
method  of  curing  diseases,  who  number  millions,  would 
in  consequence  of  their  natural  manner  of  thinking  be 
so  far  matured  mentally,  as  to  detest  war  as  being 
contrary  to  nature.  The  more  humanity  listens  to  and 
follows  the  indications  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  earlier 
all  barbarism  will  cease,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature  or  rather  to  the  laws  of  God. 

In  the  sixth  place  the  International  Peace  Association 
should  be  mentioned,  the  number  of  members  of  which 
rises  year  by  year  and  the  noble  work  of  which  has 
done  much  towards  elucidating  this  question. 

If  we  now  add  up  all  the  adversaries  of  war,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  only  a small  percentage  of 
people,  who  really  and  earnestly  desire  war. 

In  all  other  civilised  countries  the  result  would  be 
the  same.  It  is  chiefly  only  a certain  tendency  of  the 
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press  and  number  of  other  men,  who  have  a real  in- 
terest in  war  and  for  that  reason  advocate  the  same** 

Should  then  the  great  majority  of  people  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  very  few  adherents  of  war?  Will  all 
these  adversaries  of  war,  considering  progress  of  general 
education,  continue  to  allow  themselves  ever  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  few  adherents  of  war?  Surely  they  will 
not.  If  such  a high  percentage  of  the  whole  of  humanity 
do  not  wish  a thing,  who  should  force  them? 

There  were  not  always  Wars. 

I shall  now  answer  a few  objections. 

It  is  often  said,  that  there  have  always  been  wars 
and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  abolish  them.  Who 
ever  says  so  is  certainly  very  limited  in  his  ideas.  Our 
history  of  the  world  only  treats  of  a period  of  some 
6000  years;  modern  science  however  proves  that  there 
were  people  on  earth  already  hundreds  of  thousands  ol 
years  ago. 

How  can  it  be  maintained  then,  that  there  have 
always  been  wars  if  our  knowledge  of  history  does  not 
reach  back  to  that  obscure  time?  The  cruel  warfare 
of  to-day  then  is  comparatively  not  at  all  so  old  and 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  former  wars  or  the  doings  oi 

The  people  however  should  not  be  asked,  if  they  consider 
war  impossible  but  rather  if  they  desire  it;  doubtlessly  a large] 
portion  of  people  will  answer  the  latter  question  negatively  than  the 
tormer.  A large  party  of  discontented  workmen,  who  have  nothing  tc 
lose,  would  vote  for  war,  believing  perhaps  thereby  to  improve  then 
condition.  But  they  surely  should  not  be  considered,  since  the} 
would  vote  for  a revolution  just  as  soon  as  for  war.  If  we  seel 
to  procure  a more  bearable  existence  for  the  workmen  and  give 
them  the  necessary  education,  then  the  love  of  peace  would  soor 
reign  also  in  these  circles. 
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the  predatory  knights  and  other  strifes  and  cruelties 
committed  in  the  middle  ages. 

One  would  like  to  ask,  how  men  could  forget  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  wage  such  cruel  wars  amongst  each 
other.  The  destiny  of  mankind  is  surely  higher  one! 
Providence  has  surely  made  us  the  most  gifted  beings 
on  earth,  for  more  noble  deeds,  than  killing  each 
other  in  war.  But  if  the  nations  act  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Providence,  they  will  be  severely  punished 
by  the  same.  The  punishment  for  our  misdeeds 
lies  in  their  consequences  and  we  see  them  in  the 
nameless  misery,  which  exists  during  and  just  after 
a war. 

In  prehistoric  times  mankind  was  led  by  their 
instinct  and  the  laws  of  nature,  which  never  err) 
and  man  by  his  nature  does  not  belong  to  the  beasts 
of  prey,  but  rather  was  destined  by  providence  to  be 
the  highest  being  on  earth, — the  crown  of  creation. 
Therefore  surely  nobody  would  seriously  dare  to  main- 
tain, that  in  ancient  times  (I  mean  those  eras,  which 
were  before  our  calculation  of  time)  wars  as  we  know 
them  to-day  were  waged  amongst  mankind.  Our  instinct 
and  the  real  understanding  of  the  laws  of  nature  were 
gradually  lost  some  thousands  of  years  ago  and  that 
explains  why  the  man  of  fashion  of  to-day  could  err 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  we  are  unable  to  do  with- 
out war,  the  most  barbarous  of  barbarisms. 

Even  if  we  suppose,  that  since  the  existence  of 
mankind  there  has  always  been  war  or  rather  strife 
on  earth,  this  does  not  at  all  justify  the  deduction,  that 
therefore  wars  must  continue  to  be.  According  to  Darwin’s 
theory  of  development,  the  roots  of  the  family  tree 
of  humanity  reach  far  back  to  a species  of  being 
related  to  the  higher  animals,  from  which  the  human 
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being  gradually  developed  by  elimination  of  the  base: 
animal  tendencies.  Therefore  nobody  surely  wouh 
argue,  that  after  such  progress  we  should  still  continm 
the  antiquated  customs  of  our  ancestors. 


Humanity  will  abolish  war. 

I do  not  doubt  that  mankind  will  have  become  s( 
sensible  in  not  so  long  a time  as  to  abolish  war, — th( 
most  terrible  of  terrors. — The  waging  of  war  in  itsell 
is  a mistake;  it  rests  upon  an  unnatural  basis,  as  wil 
be  shown  later  on.  And  above  all,  nobody  has  the 
right  to  take  a man’s  life;  that  is  alone  the  right  o: 
majestic  nature,  which  is  ruled  by  God.  We  do  noi 
doubt  that  all  these  errors  will  soon  vanish.  That  tim* 
indeed  may  not  be  far  away,  when  all,  who  publicl} 
express  themselves  in  favour  of  war,  compromise  them- 
selves before  their  fellows. 

At  present  we  are  righteously  indignant  at  8 
criminal  murdering  a person,  but  we  do  not  considei 
that  in  war  one  person  alone  often  shoots  or  stabs 
more  than  ten  people  to  death  and  that  in  one 
such  battle  thousands  of  young  blooming  lives  are 
annihilated. 

One  single  murder  may  be  committed  in  anger,  in 
a moment  of  fury — but  the  killing  of  thousands  in  war- 
fare, in  which  generally  the  hearty  youth  of  a nation 
is  slaughtered,  is  done  according  to  the  rules  of  war- 
fare, with  cold  calculation.  When  will  humanity  at  last 
free  itself  from  this  curse  of  self-abasement?  God  grant 
that  our  offspring  may  soon  think  more  sensibly  as 
regards  this  question. 
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Not  only  war,  but  also  armed  peace  consumes  the 
national  wealth  of  the  nations. 

All  war,  slaughter  and  also  the  misdemeanour  of 
duelling  arise  from  human  lack  of  sense;  that  is  why 

’ «7 

only  unreserved  enlightenment  of  the  masses  can  bring 
about  nobler  sentiments.  But  a nation,  in  which  the 
opposite  principles  reign,  will  in  the  end  be  ruined  by 
this  internal  dissension.  One  one  hand  the  principle 
of  warfare,  and  on  the  other — especially  among 
Christians— the  principle  of  neighbourly  love,  which 
we  consider  to  be  God’s  law;  what  a pernicious  contra- 
diction. This  already  shows  that  it  is  altogether  to 
he  rejected  by  divine  judgment. 

A further  reason,  why  wars  will  dissppear,  is  that 
mankind  is  hardly  able  to  continue  bearing  the  oppressive 
burden  of  conducting  war,  which  burden  originates  from 
continual  arming,  and  that  much  suffering  is  caused 
thereby. 

Many  people  indeed  endeavour  to  argue  this  point; 
and  say  that  money  spent  for  the  army  and  navy, 
remains  in  the  country  and  are  therefore  no  loss  to  it. 
But  surely  the  case  is  different  as  I shall  explain  by 
a few  examples. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  ten  large  domains, 
which  at  first  are  all  managed  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Let  us  imagine  that  unfortunately  five  had  a 
dangerous  enemy  and  had  therefore  always  to  be  careful 
to  have  sufficient  means  of  safeguarding  their  property 
and  people  in  order  to  maintain  them.  Consequently 
only  the  other  five  domains  would  be  able  to  use  the 
whole  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  cultivation  for  procuring 
the  best  kinds  of  farming  instruments,  for  building 

healthy  dwellings  for  officials  and  labourers,  bathing 
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and  gymnastic  halls  and  for  providing  good  free  educatio 
and  free  rational  treatment  for  sick  persons.  In  the  forme 
live  domains  however  only  40—50  °/0  of  the  net  proceed 
could  be  spent  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  its  inhabi 
tants  and  the  rest  of  the  revenue  and  a large  part  of  th 
best  working  forces  would  have  to  serve  for  purpose 
of  defence.  Thence  we  clearly  see  that  these  last 
named  estates  compared  with  the  other  five,  would  o 
necessity  remain  behind  in  all  things  pertaining  to  th< 
necessary  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  wouh 
give  less  profit.  That  means  an  incessant  weakening 
in  consequence  of  loss  of  original  capital,  and  this  wouh 
bring  about  ruin  in  consequence  of  it’s  regular  periodica 
reccurence,  because  the  estates  in  question  in  time  wouh 
no  longer  be  able  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  defence 
The  case  of  the  civilized  nations,  which  are  always 
prepared  for  war,  is  very  similar,  for  the  necessity  o: 
being  ready  to  defend  the  country  continually  consumes 
a certain  part  of  the  nation’s  revenue. 

The  sums  of  money  required  to  be  expended  or 
the  forces  increase  under  the  irrational  circumstances 
of  to-day;  and  if  inventions  continue  to  be  made  and 
improved  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are  to-day,  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  shortly  we  should  need  to 
construct  “warships  of  the  air”  (which  again  would 
require  great  sacrifices  of  money)  the  projectiles  ol 
which  would  perhaps  be  propelled  with  the  power  of 
explosion  of  liquid  air,  which  is  said  to  develop  an 
unimaginably  devastating  result.  The  inventions  in  the 
department  of  technical  warfare  have  no  end;  perhaps 
in  later  wars  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  one  party,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  other,  will  devastate  and  make 
perilous  the  country  taken  by  the  latter  by  use  of 
liquid  air  or  of  some  other  chemical  power  with  ten 
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times  the  strength  of  a cyclone,  which  would  make  an 
advance  of  the  enemy  absolutely  impossible.  By 
employing  electricity  at  a high  tension  it  may  soon 
become  possible  to  cause  absolute  annihilation  of  war- 
ships at  immense  distances. 

The  continual  progress  of  armament  proves,  that 
these  assertions,  regarding  the  frequent  new  introductions, 
are  not  exaggerated.  Sometimes  the  weapons  of  artillery 
and  infantry  have  only  been  generally  introduced  for 
a few  years,  till  a another  more  effective  weapon  is 
invented.  If  things  continue  thus,  financial  exhaustion 
of  our  states  cannot  fail  to  follow. 

Wars  are  immoral. 

War  is  also  to  be  deprecated  for  moral  reasons; 
for  if  “right”  is  acquired  by  “might”  such  an  “acquired 
right”  is  by  no  means  a moral  right,  and  this  is  why 
the  conquered  adversary  does  not  really  resign  the  right 
thus  wrenched  from  him  by  force.  Yust  as  the  might 
of  nations  sways  hither  and  thither,  the  right  also  sways. 
Can  we  call  this  a healthy  state  of  affairs,  and  in 
correspondence  with  the  present  nice  conception  of  right? 
Certainly  not,  for  then  might  would  prevail  over  right. 

The  more  annihilating  the  action  of  the  weapons 
of  war  is,  the  more  sudden  and  immense  will  be  the 
misery,  occasioned  by  it,  amongst  the  people — the 
greater  will  be  the  sums,  which  the  wars  of  great  masses 
of  troops  use  up,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  are  opposed 
to  each  other.  That  is  why  all  nations  are  careful  not 
to  begin  a war  wantonly.  We  see,  for  instance,  that  the 
short  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  nearly 
made  the  latter  state  bankrupt.  The  Hispano-American 
War  was  not  only  without  advantage  for  both  parties, 
and  brought  about  an  incredible  amount  of  misery  for 
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both  nations,  demanding  great  sacrifices  of  money  and 
lives,  but  also  harmed  other  nations.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  heard  from  German  chambers  of  commerce  of  a 
great  drawback  to  German  trade  in  many  branches, 
more  especially  in  those,  which  had  a good  market  in 
the  United  States.  Not  only  the  manufacturers’  but  also  the 
respective  workmen’s  interests  were  severely  harmed. 

The  safest  reason  for  which  wars  will  in  time 
disappear  in  the  world,  is  that  they  are  contrary  to 
nature  and  that  together  with  the  progress  of  ennoble- 
ment of  humanity  all  institutions,  which  are  contrary 
to  nature  will  gradually  fall  away,  since  only  that 
which  is  true,  natural  and  godlike,  is  and  must  remain 
the  object  of  man’s  creation.  It  is  a fact  that  love  of 
peace  amongst  the  nations  has  gained  ground,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  state  of  civilisation  and  education. 

Before  we  can  think  of  a real  universal  peace,  we 
must  indeed  give  up  all  low  ideas  of  revenge  and  of 
conquering  countries  and  the  passion  for  military  glory, 
which  will  of  course  soon  take  place  spontaneously  con- 
sidering the  progress  of  civilisation  and  ennoblement  of 
the  people.  The  manifestation  of  joy  which  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Hispano-American  war,  when  many 
volunteered  for  service,  was  partly  a scene  occasioned 
by  the  press.  After  mature  consideration  and  especially 
on  the  battlefield  itself  such  people  think  and  speak 
quite  differently,  when  they  walk  over  the  field  strewn 
with  corpses  or  are  driven  fleeing  over  their  wounded 
and  maimed  comrades,  or  when  they  have  to  fight  in 
terrible  heat  such  as  was  the  case  in  Cuba,  where  man 
and  beast  fall  like  flies  and  where  fevers  finally  make 
the  remaining  unhurt  warrior  sick  and  ill  and  in  the 
end  kill  him — then  the  ardour  for  war  is  very  soon 
damped. 
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The  misery  of  wars. 

Wliat  is  really  the  use  of  a war  to  mankind.  I 
should  like  to  answer  “None  at  all”.  It  brings  an  in- 
describable amount  of  misery  to  both  parties.  I only 
call  to  mind  the  wounded  soldiers,  many  of  whom  die 
of  their  wounds,  because  they  cannot  receive  sufficient 
careful  sanitary  treatment;  also  the  large  amount 
of  fatigue  and  wants  and  the  desolating  diseases,  which 
always  occur  during  a war,  from  which  not  only  the 
soldiery  have  to  suffer  but  also  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county,  in  which  the  battles  are  fought.  Then  I would 
remind  my  readers  of  the  many  cripples,  which  must 
later  be  cared  for  by  the  country,  (it  is  sad  to  say 
that  this  caring  for  the  cripples  still  leaves  much  to 
be  desired)  and  the  unspeakable  sorrow,  the  care  and 
tears  of  the  mother;  the  bride,  the  father,  and  brothers’ 
and  sisters’,  which  are  shed  for  the  relative  who  is 
fighting,  or  is  wounded,  crippled  or  perhaps  killed. 

Even  a successful  fight  cannot  in  any  way  weigh 
up,  this  misery  of  war,  quite  irrespective  of  the  far 
greater  losses  of  the  beaten  foe.  For  had  one  been 
able  to  avoid  the  Hispano- American  War  by  a decree 
of  an  arbitration  court,  certainly  both  parties  would 
have  gained  much  thereby  and  the  soldiers  and  inhabi- 
tants would  not  have  had  to  suffer  so  terribly.  From 
Cuba  alone  18000  invalided  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
been  sent  back  to  Spain.  If  it  was  the  case  that  the 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  had  become  unbearable  to  the 
inhabitants,  then  it  would  have  been  more  particularly 
the  duty  of  an  international  conference,  to  force  Spain 
to  take  steps  to  abolish  the  bad  state  of  affairs.  This 
“International  Court  of  Arbitration”  (I  will  give  it 
this  name  here)  would  have  been  called  upon  much 
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more  than  alone  the  United  States  of  North  America 
to  interfere  and  take  all  necessary  steps. 

These  sacrifices  of  human  beings,  which  a battle 
occasions,  bleed  to  death  on  the  altar  of  greed  of 
territory  and  power.  Art  and  culture,  happiness  of  the 
people  and  moral  right,  science,  industry  and  trade— all 
these  real  benefits  of  mankind  can  well  be  destroyed 
by  a war,  but  no  nation  is  able  to  conquer  them  with 
thundering  cannons  and  in  the  smoke  of  powder.  For  these 
are  the  acquisitions  of  national  and  international  work 
during  peace.  And  if  no  war  can  procure  us  these  the 

highest  good.  We  ask:  why  then  still  continue  these 
bloody  battles? 

It  is  really  absolutely  unpardonable  for  what 
trivial  reasons  formerly  and  sometimes  now  wars  were 
and  are  provoked.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  historical 
work  entitled:  “Mari#  Aurora,  Countess  of  Königsmark, 
and  her  relations  with  Augustus  the  Strong”,  tells  us 
that  the  Fieldmarshal  Count  Königsmark,  whom  the  God 
of  battles  always  gave  victory  and  who  for  this  reason 
did  not  care  for  peace,  asked  his  prince  for  permission 
to  march  against  the  Turks  in  1686.  In  the  first  day 
he  won  a battle  and  took  two  important  fortresses. 

Since  the  abolishing  of  war  can  only  be  a question 

of  time’  t]l0se  wll°  lake  a prominent  part  in  doing 
away  with  the’  great  common  evil  will  gain  an 
lasting  name  in  the  history  of  the  world,  just  as 
is  the  case  with  the  present  German  Emperor  and  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  Therefore  I wish  with  all 
my  heart,  that  the  general  demobilisation  advocated 
by  the  Russian  Czar  some  years  ago,  would  at  last  be 
made  a reality  in  all  states  and  countries. 

Had  a person  brought  such  proposals  or  used  such 
expressions  some  ten  years  ago,  he  would  have  been 
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looked  upon  as  a fool,  but  nowadays  it  is  more  feasible 
to  attempt  it. 

Thence  again  we  can  clearly  see  that  a fresh  step 
has  been  taken  in  the  development  of  our  generation. 
What  was  not  ripe  for  earnest  discussion  ten  years  ago, 
has  become  so  since.  We  are  therefore  confirmed  in 
the  idea  that  it  is  Providence,  which  has  decided 
again  to  abolish  wars  and  bloodshed.  The  peace- 
propaganda  of  the  Czar  at  that  time  came  like  a flash 
of  lightning  out  of  the  blue  sky. 

I would  dispute  the  mad  religious  notion,  that  wars 
are  decreedbyGod  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  abolished; 
many  sensible  men  and  women  would  be  with  me. 
Providence  made  mankind  for  a better  and  nobler  end 
than  war  and  bloodshed,  which  even  Non-Christians 
are  able  to  understand. 

The  duties  of  an  international  peace  committee. 

1.  The  question  of  the  possibility  of  avoiding  a war  in 
Europe  could  be  regarded  as  being  as  good  as  solved, 
if  all  nations  who  agreed  to  the  Czar’s  proposals,  would 
cast  their  "might”  into  the  scales — if  they  unrestrictedly 
desired  a general  common  peace,*  and  really  would 
save  their  national  honour  in  answering  and  proving 
the  mutual  confidence  in  the  “bona  fides”  by  really 
demobilising  their  forces.  If  then  at  first  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  would  join  together  in  endeavouring 
to  assure  a universal  peace,  this  community  of 
states  in  favour  of  peace  would  prevent  all  states  not 

* I understand  a general  peace  to  mean  chiefly  only  an 
avoiding  of  wars  amongst  civilised  nations.  Eventual  fights 
amongst  savage  races,  should  there  be  such  in  a century’s  time, 
are  not  meant.  These  latter  can  surely  not  enter  into  consideration 
in  this  most  weighty  question. 
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belonging  to  this  association  from  waging  war  and 
would  finally  cause  them  to  join  the  international  court 
of  arbitration. 

2.  If  would  have  to  be  guaranteed  in  the  beginning 
that  all  frontiers  were  to  remain  such  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  likewise  it 
would  not  be  permissible  for  any  power  to  threaten 
these  frontiers.  A state  which  threatened  another 
would  at  first  need  to  be  earnestly  admonished;  if  the 
state  acted  in  opposition  to  this,  then  all  the  con- 
federation could  soon  put  an  end  to  wicked  game  the 
refractory  one  was  playing. 

The  misconception  that  a nation  can  lay  a founda- 
tion stone  for  it’s  happiness  by  using  force  and  blood- 
shed, is  what  to-day  principally  stops  the  realisation  of 
demobilisation.  Such  a people  may  certainly  be  able 
to  maintain  it’s  position  for  a certain  time — it’s  wealth 
may  increase,  it’s  influence  may  become  greater,  and 
it’s  resources  may  seem  inexhaustible,  yet  the  in- 
corporated and  discontented  nations  of  foreign  tongue 
are  a thorn  in  it’s  side.  It  is  a case  of  crushing 
revolutions  and  of  bringing  sacrifices  for  the  newly 
created  political  combinations,  but  usually  in  the  end 
a stronger  one  than  the  giant  turns  up,  at  times  even 
more  than  one,  who  join  and  finally  conquer  the  nation 
in  question. 

3.  Should  perhaps  some,  of  the  Great  Powers  over- 
burden their  colonies  with  taxation  as,  for  instance,  Spain 
perhaps  did  in  Cuba,  then  such  affairs  would  need  to  be 
settled  lawfully  and  conscientiously  by  the  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. But  if  one  state  did  not  accept  the  decree  of  the 
court  of  arbitration,  though  being  quite  a just!  one,  then 
the  associated  states  might  in  suitable  peaceful  manner 
settle  the  affair  afresh. 
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This  very  important  question  for  all  states  will 
not  become  obsolete  now  it  has  once  been  started. 

Supposing  that  some  European  states  refused  to 
put  the  idea  of  general  peace  into  actual  execution,  the 
matter  might  be  carried  out  without  them  * If  only 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy  &c.  would  take  part  in 
it,  then  sufficient  co-operation  would  already  exist  and 
demobilisation  might  take  place. 

Naturally  the  associated  countries  would  still  safe- 
guard themselves  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  an  enemy  full  of  hist  for  conquest  effectually 
and  successfully,  that  is  to  say  when  a war  happened 
to  break  out  to  be  able  jointly  to  fight  the  peace- 
breaker.  Since  in  an  association  of  countries  formed 
for  keeping  peace,  the  nations  will  have  to  always 
reckon  with  having  sufficient  soldiery  to  oppose  a 
revolution,  or  to  effectually  prevent  a war  brought  on 
by  the  states  opposed  to  demobilisation,  the  conscribing 
of  young  men  would  have  to  continue  as  hitherto. 

Indeed  a part  of  the  men  not  conscribed  for  active 
service — because  at  that  time  much  less  men  would  be 
taken  than  at  present— might  receive  a military  training 
of  about  3 months,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  one 
would  have  at  least  men  who  were  more  or  less 
sufficiently  drilled. 

When  riots  broke  out  in  any  country,  this  country 
would  call  out  her  men  upto  a certain  age  according  to 
the  size  of  the  riot  and  employ  them  to  re-inforce  order. 
If  the  riot  then  acquired  such  dimensions  that  the 
home  troops  did  not  suffice,  which  indeed  is  hardly 


* Perhaps  they  would  have  become  convinced  after  5 or 
10  years  that  demobilisation  and  peace  were  a great  blessing  tor 
the  nations,  and  they  would  then  also  join  the  peace  association. 
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imaginable  then  in  the  first  place  the  neighbouring  states 
have  the  duty  of  sending  a part  of  their  forces  to  help. 

The  soldiery  of  a state  belonging  to  the  association 
for  general  peace  might  always  be  controlled  in  the 
case  of  actual  demobilisation  by  the  ambassadors 
or  representatives  of  other  associated  states  or  by  a 
specially  elected  committee,  so  that  no  deviations  from 
the  international  decrees  could  occur,  and  a sudden 
surprise  by  a secretly  armed  force  would  therefore  be  im- 
possible. The  ratio  of  demobilisation,  in  other  words 
the  remaining  active  army,  might  be  decided  according 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  respective  countries. 
Undecided  frontiers  could  then  hardly  exist,  so  that  a 
sudden  invasion  could  scarcely  be  thought  of. 

That  the  decress  of  the  international  committee 
would  have  to  be  obeyed  in  every  respect,  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned.  Likewise  the  signatures  would  be  a 
surety.  The  commissioners  would  be  men-elected 
members,  who  give  their  oath  in  the  name  of  their 
country,  and  would  give  their  promises  and  signatures 
without  deceit  and  with  straight  forwardness.  Every 
private  person  is  bound  by  his  signature  when  given 
below  a legal  contract,  why  then  should  not  a signature 
in  such  a momentuous  matter  have  a like  significance? 
We  can  therefore  not  simply  deny  that  any  state  would 
keep  the  promise  it  had  given. 

Regarding  demobilisation. 

It  is  also  maintained  by  many  that  demobilisation 
cannot  be  carried  out.  If  matters  went  according  to 
ideas  of  such  persons  as  are  of  this  opinion,  then  indeed 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible.  As  soon  as  the  order 
or  instigation  comes  from  those  in  command,  it  could 
easily  be  done.  I need  only  call  to  mind  the  law  for 
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safeguarding  the  workmen  in  Germany;  when  this  law 
was  first  moved,  there  were  also  many  doubters,  who 
considered  it  impossible  to  carry  out,  because  it  over- 
burdened the  employer.  But  it  was  made  law  in  the 
“Reichstag”,  and  the  employers  had  to  make  this 
sacrifice  in  favour  of  their  employees.  Being  law  to-day, 
it  works  well  and  must  do  so.  Certainly  the  employers 
would  not  voluntarily  have  resolved  upon  taking  this 
step  not  even  in  100  years. 

One  cannot  imagine  after  having  said  the  above, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  convert  all  adversaries  of 
the  demobilisation  scheme,  because  many  have  their 
private  interests  in  war,  as  their  existence  or  even  their 
reputation  depend  upon  it. 

But  if  the  governments  do  not  take  all  this  into 
consideration,  but  simply  pass  this  law,  like  the  law 
for  safeguarding  the  workers,  more  especially  as  the 
adversaries  are  not  half  so  numerous  as  they  were  in 
the  other  case,  then  we  shall  find  finally,  that  large 
armaments,  wars  and  bloodshed  are  not  only  unnecessary 
in  the  world,  but  something  has  been  done  by  making 
this  law,  which  is  to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of 
all  mankind. 

The  question  is  often  heard  who  is  to  begin  de- 
mobilising? Only  a short  time  ago  an  important  paper 
wrote:  “The  chief  difficulty  in  demobilisation  is  correctly 
conceived  to  be  the  question  of,  who  is  first  to  begin 
laying  down  arms” — and  further:  “No  state  would  be 
so  foolish  to  begin  by  taking  this  step,  thus  delivering 
itself  with  tied  hands  to  it’s  wicked  neighbour.” — "these 
ingenuous  objections  are  truly  astonishing.  Nothing 
surely  is  more  evident  than,  that  as  soon  as  the  decree 
of  demobilising  has  been  given  by  the  international 
committee  and  the  date  of  the  same  has  arrived,  then 
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all  states  must  demobilise  at  once,  who  have  associated 
themselves  with  the  scheme;  and  then,  that  perhaps  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  be  made,  according  to 
which  all  men  in  power  give  their  oaths,  not  to  wage 
wars  of  revenge  of  conquest  with  any  other  states  and 
—should  in  spite  of  this  any  associated  state  make  an 
attack  on  any  other, — to  put  their  troops  in  the  field 
against  the  warloving  common  enemy.  Thus  wanton 
declarations  of  war  would  be  summarily  obviated.  In 
this  way  the  decree  of  the  international  committee 
might  decide,  that  all  associated  states  should  have  to 
place  themselves  under  mutual  control  by  military 
persons  of  confidence,  so  that  demobilisation  was  actually 
effected  according  the  decisions  arrived  at.  The  present 
military  attaches  of  the  embassies  would  be  primarily 
well  suited  for  this  office. 

Wars  are  not  even  advantageous  to  the  victors. 

The  objection  might  also  be  made  to  me,  that  wars 
are  advantageous  for  the  winning  side.  But  the  proof 
of  this  assertion  would  be  difficult  to  give.  Many  a 
conqueror  has  obtained  large  war  indemnities  but  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  the  people  has  obtained  thereby  a 
great  reduction  of  taxation. 

These  sums  are  partly  used  and  partly  laid  aside 
as  capital  for  use  in  war.  But  now  if  we  ask  the 
country  which  lost  the  war,  what  a great  loss  it 
sustained  and  what  high  war-taxes  were  imposed,  and 
then  further  we  look  at  the  districts,  where  the  war 
was  fought  out,  we  have  a picture  of  the  im- 
measurable damage,  which  a war  does  in  a material  and 
agricultural  respect.  It  may  be  accepted  that  the  losing 
country  suffers  five  to  ten  times  more  damage  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  gained  by  the  winning  side, 
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if  we  can  speak  of  suck  as  an  advantage  at  all.  But  just 
for  this  reason  wars  should  be  avoided,  since  every 
country,  even  the  greatest  in  the  world,  namely  Russia, 
and  also  Germany  and  so  on,  might  surely  also  lose  a 
war  in  spite  of  the  most  extensive  armaments  and  the 
most  thorough  training  of  it’s  troops.  So  we  see 
clearly  that  war  is  a game,  apart  from  it’s  dreadful 
consequences  in  which  nations  run  a great  risk,  that  is 
to  say  that  besides  large  sums  of  money,  they  risk  the 
lives  and  health  of  thousands  of  young  and  hardy  men. 
Thence  it  is  surely  quite  evident  that  the  risk  is  greater 
than  the  prospective  gain.  Who  would  then  to-day  still 
play  such  a risky  game,  since  it  moreover,  as  said 
above,  has  such  pernicious  consequences  for  both  parties. 

Many  people  would  call  war  useful  for  the  reason, 
that  industry  and  trade  are  again  more  active  after  it 
is  over.  The  improvement  in  business  only  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  at  first  all  that,  was  destroyed  in 
the  war,  has  to  be  replaced  for  much  money.  First 
flourishing  cities  and  existences  are  destroyed,  only  to 
again  set  them  up  in  a different  guise  elsewhere.  Then 
it  is  also  said,  that  after  a successful  war  business  con- 
fidence grows  and  the  hope  of  lasting  peace  enlivens 
and  rewards  all  enterprises.  Would  it  not  be  much 
wiser,  if  we  did  not  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  countries 
by  wars  and  over-great  armaments,  in  order  to  maintain 
a lasting  good  state  of  business.  Let  us  only  consider 
how  much  misery  follows  in  the  train  of  a war,  and 
place  before  our  mind  the  Hispano-American  War  and 
the  Boer  War,  how  many  men  perished  in  the  same, 
were  wounded  or  invalided  and  how  much  wealth  was 
lost  to  the  conquered  peoples  in  the  sunken  ships  and 
devastated  tracts  of  country,  and  in  the  towns  and 
villages  which  were  burnt  down. 
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The  money  spent  on  the  forces  might  be  employed 

in  agriculture. 

Some  person  might  raise  the  question  what  to  do 
with  the  money,  which  the  military  budget  requires 
nowadays.  It  might  be  proposed  to  reduce  the  taxes, 
but  I should  not  be  wholly  in  favour  of  this,  because 
the  money  would  remain  in  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers, when  it  cannot  be  of  half  so  much  use,  as  when 
the  state  uses  it  for  reformatory  ends,  hygienic  and 
otherwise,  fostering  the  welfare  of  the  people,  for  in- 
stance for  providing  healthy  workmen’s  dwellings,  which — 
if  possible  should  be  supplied  with  a central-lighting 
and  warming  apparatus,  and  be  thoroughly  ventilated* 
Then  for  the  construction  of  cheap  cooking  shops  for 
the  people,  for  baths  free  of  charge,  and  free  use  of 
gymnasium  halls,  &c.  then  also  for  free  rational  sanitary 
treatment  of  poor  people,  for  a thorough  provision  for 
aged  persons,  which  should  be  far  better  than  that  of 
to-day,  since  the  latter  is  not  even  able  to  cope  with 
justified  claims;  also  for  sufficient  educational  establish- 
ments for  uncared-for  children,  for  orphans  and  those 
of  very  large  families,  in  which  the  father  is  the  only 
breadwinner.  Also  for  building  suitable  workshops  and 
providing  country  work,  for  providing  unemployed  adults 
with  work,  in  order  that  the  army  of  vagabonds,  which 
is  increasing  fearfully  every  day  may  decrease  and  at 
last  disappear — and  so  on. 

The  state  would  have  a double  gain  thereby:  in 
the  first  place  it  would  be  rid  of  the  vagabonds,  who 

* Speaking  generally  when  houses  are  being  built  there 
should  be  laws  referring  to  thorough  ventilation  of  dwelling  and 
sleeping  rooms  and  be  strictly  followed.  This  is  a most  pressing 
need  in  the  sanitary  interest  of  mankind.  For  further  details  see 
my  work  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing.” 
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are  a nuisance  to  the  people  and  who  gradually  become 
capable  of  committing  crime.  Such  persons  would  indeed 
need  to  be  humanely  treated  so  as  to  educate  them  up 
to  leading  better  lives,  and  then  such  work  should  not 
be  of  a dishonouring  kind,  that  is  to  say,  it  should  not  have 
the  character  of  penal  work.  Secondly,  in  consequence 
of  the  more  extensive  agricultural  exertions,  more  natural 
produce  would  be  reaped,  which  again  would  benetit 
the  community  at  large. 

The  unrestricted  general  good  education  of  the 
people  should  be  attended  to,  and  help  provided  for 
poor  people  richly  endowed  with  brains,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  tho  choose  a vocation  in  keeping  with  their 
mental  abilities*  Additional  pay  might  also  be  requisite 
for  the  lower  railway,  postal  and  other  state-employees, 
and  a reduction  of  work  might  be  made.  If  therefore 
reformatory  endeavours  were  assisted — with  the  money 
now  spent  on  wars  and  armaments  or  more  were  done 
for  the  poorer  classes,  much  good  would  be  done  to 
humanity. 

The  question,  what  would  be  done  with  the  large 
number  of  soldiers,  businessmen  and  workmen,  who 
are  partly  employed  by  the  army,  if  the  intended 
demobilisation  scheme  were  realised,  should  be  answered 
thus:  A part  of  tho  money  formerly  used  on  the  army 
or  navy  would  be  employed  on  fostering  agricultural 
and  especially  practical  social  objects,  which  would  cause 

* It  is  a justified  demand  of  the  present  date  that  the  seats 
of  learning  be  open  to  all  persons  irrespective  of  sex,  so  that  as 
far  as  possible,  every  one,  who  has  the  mind  and  inclination, 
may  be  in  a position  to  obtain  free  education  in  all  branches  of 
modern  and  ancient  science.  For  the  mental  treasures  ol  a nation, 
are  a possession,  wrhich  really  belongs  to  the  community  and  may 
not  be  left  only  to  classes  privileged  through  owning  more  wealth. 

A future  community.  fr) 
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a transition  period,  allowing  well  a temporary  furthei 
employment  of  most  of  those  people  hitherto  employed 
in  military  offices,  &c. 

If,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  such  matters  touching 
the  weal  and  woe  of  the  people,  legal  and  financial 
steps  were  taken,  much  might  he  achieved  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.  If  the  poor  man  sees  that  we  en- 
deavour to  remove  one  burden  after  the  other — if  a 
somewhat  more  lavish  provision  is  made  for  the  aged 
poor,  so  that  they  need  not  look  forward  to  their  old 
days  with  anxiety  and  care,  then  more  contentment 
will  enter  the  hearts  of  the  poor  people  and  the  attach- 
ment to  the  state  and  country  will  be  strengthened  anew. 

The  progress  of  education  will  certainly  drive 

war  from  the  field. 

Many  of  my  esteemed  readers  will  raise  the 
objection:  “if  it  were  possible  to  abolish  war,  it  would 
have  been  done  long  ago  ” But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Such  a time  as  the  present,  when  the  innumerable 
epoch-making  inventions  in  nearly  all  departments  are 
absolutely  being  stamped  out  of  earth,  has  never  been 
and  it  gives  us  the  right  to  hope  that  all  reformatory 
movements  will  make  a more  rapid  progress  than 
formerly.  They  who  still  adhere  to  the  old  slow  march 
of  things  should  more  especially  note  this. 

Let  us  give  only  one  example  for  it:  what  a vast 
progress  has  been  made  only  lately  in  science  of  the 
care  of  the  health. 

The  superstitious  faith  in  medicine  has  main- 
tained itself  for  fully  2000  years  and  has  caused  a 
terrible  amount  of  misery.  100  years  ago  the  first 
great  step  forward  was  made,  namely  homeopathy  was 
discovered,  which  improved  the  health  very  much,  for 
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the  homeopathist  only  prescribed  and  now  prescribe 
one  hundredth  or  one  thousandth  part  of  the  noxious 
medicines  of  the  allopathists.  About  15  to  20  years  the 
natural  method  of  curing  diseases  slowly  came  into  vogue, 
and  now  it  has  millions  of  disciples  everywhere.  This 
method  has  gained  a footing  amongst  all  classes. 
Thus  of  my  work  “Bilz,  The  Natural  Method  of 
Healing”  far  over  a million  copies  in  the  German 
edition  have  been  sold,  an  event  which  is  unrivalled 
on  the  German  book-market. 

Such  truths  and  the  progress  of  civilization  will  gain 
a footing  in  the  whole  world  gradually,  especially  when 
they  come  from  Germany,  marching  along  in  the  van 
guard  of  civilisation,  and  it  may  not  be  long,  before  no 
cultured  person  swallows  any  more  medicine.  Noble 
endeavours  and  truths,  as  is  well  known,  always  make 
way  for  themselves;  but  the  contrary,  amongst  which 
chiefly  war,  will  be  allowed  to  disappear  by  more 
cultured  generations. 

For  instance,  what  has  been  done  now  in  a period 

of  50  years  as  regards  progress  and  inventions,  that 

would  never  have  been  reached  500 — 1000  years  ago, 

when  the  general  education  of  the  people  was  absolutely 

rudimentary.  I would  only  mention  the  method  of 

lighting.  What  novelties  have  not  originated  in  quite 

a short  period.  Let  us  conceive  the  time  of  the  pine- 

torch,  the  oil-lamp  and  wax-taper,  when  nothing  better 

was  known  for  centuries.  One  improvement  treads  on  the 

heels  of  the  next  in  this  department;  first  the  petroleum- 

lamp  the  coal-gas,  then  the  petroleum  and  spirit  gas  lamps, 

then  the  incandescent  gas,  acetylene  gas — and  now  we 

have  a light  nearly  similar  to  the  sun-ray  in  the 

electric — arc  light.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 

engineering  department,  the  steam  and  electric  driving 

15* 
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power,  the  telegraph  and  telephone;  then  also  in  the 
progress  made  in  astronomy,  which  has  now  shown  ns 
the  world  in  quite  another  nobler  shape,  than  was 
known  to  our  ancestors  in  the  grey  ancient  times  gone  by. 

There  are  indeed  human  beings,  who  are  against 
everything  novel  on  principle  so  to  speak;  who 
disbelieve  an  idea,  an  invention  or  improvement  till 
they  see  it  in  reality  before  them.  These  are  people 
with  a restricted  view,  who  have  no  real  understanding 
of  the  law  of  progress.  Such  people  do  not  bring  the 
world  forward;  they  have  always  existed;  let  us  only 
remember  the  astronomers  Galileo  and  Copernicus.  What 
struggles  with  the  spirit  of  their  age,  especially  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  did  not  their  discovery  bring  them, 
which  is  that  the  earth  does  not  stand  still,  but  revolves 
round  the  sun.  Had  a person  told  our  grand  parents 
a hundred  years  ago  that  not  long  after  them  there 
would  be  a time  when  the  people  travelled  from  Dresden 
to  Leipzig  or  Berlin  or  Hamburg  in  only  a few  hours, 
when  roomy  elegant  cars  would  roll  noiselessly  down 
the  streets  of  the  cities  on  rails,  propelled  by  a mighty 
power,  whose  seat  was  a copper  wire, — that  the  people 
of  two  hemispheres  would  be  able  to  exchange  verbal 
messages  in  the  short  space  of  two  hours — indeed  that 
the  human  word  ran  along  the  wires  so  to  speak  from 
dwelling  to  dwelling  from  place  to  place— that  one 
would  be  able  to  send  rays  of  a peculiar  kind  through 
the  human  body.  The  person  who  would  have  believed 
all  this,  would  have  been  considered  mad. 

The  present  has,  it  is  true,  taught  the  people  better; 
new  discoveries  and  inventions  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  sceptically  as  formerly. 

The  great  steps  forward  of  the  present  permit  us 
to  look  into  the  future  in  glad  faith,  and  to  expect  from 
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it,  what  the  heart  of  the  people  desires — namely  a 
general  peace.  It  will  and  must  come  with  the  common 
development  of  education  of  the  civilized  states.  There- 
fore we  recognise  the  most  grateful  and  important  progress 
in  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  people,  be- 
cause all  other  progress  are  merely  results  of  it. 

The  education  of  the  people  is  also  helped  forward 
materially  by  public  lectures  on  politics,  culture  far- 
ming, technical  questions— on  the  subject  of  rational 
care  of  the  health  in  short  on  all  sciences  and  inventions. 

In  former  times,  it  is  granted,  the  peoples  had  only 
very  few  public  speakers;  but  to-day  there  is  no  such 
dearth.  And  that  is  also  a step  forward,  for  the  living 
word  it  is  well  known  has  a better  result  that  the 
dead  letters. 

In  one  word  in  the  last  50  years  in  every  de- 
partment we  have  made  such  progress  as  is  hardly 
credible,  because  now  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
education  thousands  and  thousands  can  partake  of  the 

blessings  of  the  inventions  and  improvements;  and  the 

# 

next  50  years  may  evolve  inventions  of  which  we  all 
have  not  the  faintest  notion,  but  which  will  contribute 
materially  towards  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  large. 

The  designation  and  object  of  mankind  being  greater, 
nobler  and  more  natural,  than  warfare  can  ever  be,  and 
because  wars  only  precipitate  nations  into  distress  and 
misery,  and  demean  and  brutalise  mankind,  I beg  my 
readers  not  intentionally  to  advocate  war  without  some 
weigthy  reason.  They  who  recognize  the  real  object 
of  man’s  creation  by  providence  and  yet  advocate  un- 
natural warfare,  commit  a grave  sin  against  present 
humanity  and  its  offspring. 

I place  the  following  question  before  all  those,  who, 
in  spite  of  arguments  here  given  against  the  utility  of 
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war,  may  yet  be  in  favour  of  the  same:  how  are  the 
armies  to  victualled  in  wars  of  the  future  when 
far  greater  numbers  of  troops  will  come  into  action 
than  in  1870.  As  soon  as  a battle  will  be  about  to  be 
fought  the  parts  of  the  army  will  be  concentrated  at 
a point  where  probably  the  battle  will  take  place.  Then 
1 to  1 1U  million  warriors  would  require  to  be  fed, 
which  both  adversaries  would  have  to  undertake.  I 
doubt  whether  this  would  be  possible,  and  if  the  commissariat 
department  is  notgood  what  dire  consequences  must  follow? 

In  the  whole  war  not  so  many  men  would  fall  as 
in  consequence  of  the  results  of  a badly  managed  com- 
missariat, which  causes  disease,  hunger,  want  and 
such-like  evils. 

The  human  race  is  steadily  improving;  science  proves 
this  clearly  to  us  by  man’s  genealogy.  We  originally 
stood  on  a very  low  grade  as  already  explained,  nearly 
on  a level  with  the  animals;  yet  the  human  being  has 
worked  himself  up  to  the  perfection  of  to-day  after 
countless  thousands  of  years.  It  is  doubtless  that 
the  ennobling  process  of  humanity  has  not  yet 
ceased  but  is  still  progressing.  In  one  and  the  same 
generation  at  present  already  we  can  detect  quite 
marked  differences  between  civilized  and  less  civilized 
persons,  and  indeed  not  only  in  their  deeds  and  actions 
but  even  in  their  outward  appearance.  So  the  progress  to 
the  nobler  and  more  perfect  has  therefore  already  has 
taken  shape  of  flesh  and  bone.  Such  a stamp  is  then 
not  easily  effaced.  Therefore  the  objection  of  many 
people,  that  mankind  might  lose  the  culture  and  ennoble- 
ment they  have  acquired  by  eruptions  of  the  elements  or 
wars  and  lastingly  lose  the  same,  must  collapse.  Revo- 
lutions, great  wars  or  eruptions  of  the  elements  might 
indeed  destroy  some  of  the  cultivation  but  not  the  high 
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mental  standing  of  our  race,  which  continually  smoothes 
the  way  for  new  inventions. 

So  long  civilized  persons  still  continue  to  exist 
in  spite  of  the  huge  elementary  or  other  revolutions, 
which  threaten  to  destroy  cultivation  and  the  ennoble- 
ment of  mankind,  so  long  they  will  always  remain  on 
that  grade  of  development,  on  which  their  generation 
stopped.  The  greatest  help  to  perfection  is  inherited. 
The  child  of  civilised,  noble-minded  and  nobly-acting 
parents  always  inherits  much  better  qualities  than 
the  child  of  parents  mentally  and  morally  on  a lower 
footing. 

The  rapidity  of  the  present  great  progress  in  all 
departments,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  the  main  part  to  the 
good  general  education  of  the  people  to-day.  Formerly 
only  a few  people  could  read  and  write.  Thus  many 
talents  were  lost  formerly  to  our  disadvantage  and  thus 
it  is  to-day  also.  But  more  and  more  we  now  take 
steps  to  choose  a vocation  for  our  children  corres- 
ponding to  their  gifts,  which  certainly  means  a great 
progress. 

Thus  Ave  can  clearly  perceive  to-day  already  how 
one  step  leads  to  another;  they  lead  the  human  race  on 
towards  its  further  development  without  possible  delay 
and  far  more  quickly  than  formerly  and  our  next 
generations  will  be  astounded  that  such  brutalities  as 
these  Avere  possible  in  the  19th  century. 

For  the  Germans  the  proof  is  already  given,  that 
Avar  is  not  a necessity;  for  if  it  were  the  case  the 
Emperor  William  II  Avould  not  have  formulated  his 
plan  of  government  in  such  a manner  as  to  assure 
peace  at  first  for  Germany  and  then  also  for  all 
neighbouring  states.  And  this  love  of  peace  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  exists  amongst  all  the  Great 
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Powers  of  our  continents.  So  then  if  the  mighty  monarchs 
not  only  consider  the  possibility  of  avoiding  war  amongst 
the  civilized  nations,  but  go  so  far  as  to  enter  in  a 
practical  discussion  on  the  subject  of  practical  pro- 
posals for  the  institution  of  a lasting  general  peace, 
then  it  only  remains  with  the  peoples,  to  second  these 
high-souled  endeavours  of  the  monarchs. 

The  present  Chapter  has  been  written  with  this 
idea,  namely  of  fostering  the  hope  of  peace  amongst 
the  people. 


An  association  of  five  states? 

If  it  is  already  possible  to-day  for  two  or  three 
powers  to  combine  in  order  to  guard  themselves  against 
attacks  of  other  nations  (as  in  the  case  for  instance, 
the  triple  alliance  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  and 
the  dual  alliance  Russia  and  France),  why  should  not 
then  all  civilized  countries  be  in  a position  to 
do  this. 

To-day,  for  instance,  as  a surety  for  peace  the 
triple  alliance  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  the  dual 
alliance  France  and  Russia  have  been  formed.  These 
two  great  alliances,  which  so  to  speak  hold  each  other 
in  check  and  thereby  do  away  with  the  desire  of  wantonly 
waging  war  and  are  in  a sense  an  involuntary  peace  asso- 
ciation. How  would  it  be  then,  if,  instead  of  a triple 
or  dual  alliance  an  association  of  all  five  were  formed, 
or  better  an  association  of  six,  including  England.  I do 
not  know  why  any  nation  should  refuse.  A justifiable  and 
sensible  reason  could  really  not  be  found.  It  could 
only  be  the  desire  for  war,  which  could  hold  one  or 
other  nation  back  from  such  a sensible  proposal.  On 
the  contrary,  if  one  would  only  join  these  two  large 
alliances  by  safe  combinations  for  a lengthy  period, 
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then  a great  guarantee  would  be  given  for  peace 
in  Europe,  nay  indeed  for  the  whole  earth  and  it 
might  be  taken  into  consideration  how  to  diminish  the 
pressing  military  burdens  and  to  use  this  money  for 
more  sensible  purposes.  When  humanity  will  have 
gaiued  the  necessary  maturity,  then  one  such  pressing 
question  after  another  will  be  settled  by  the  people. 

Proposal  for  a promise  of  peace  for  25  years. 

Considering  the  bad  condition  of  affairs  to-day, 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  take  a rosy  view  of  the 
future,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  want  to  avoid 
absolute  ruin,  for  all  civilized  countries  to  combine 
and,  by  one  decree  to  be  obeyed  by  all  nations,  earnestly 
to  try  to  make  peace  on  earth.  The  result  of  this 
earnest  endeavour  might  be  a mutual  treaty  of  peace 
for  25  years. 

If  the  nations  taking  part  in  the  peace  conference 
at  the  Hague  would  once  earnestly  and  seriously 
consider  this  question  and  try  to  bring  about  this 
“peaceful  armistice”  let  us  say,  for  25  years,  the  result 
of  such  a treaty  binding  all  nations  would  as  regards 
the  benefit  to  the  nations  be  absolutely  stupefying.  At 
present  the  outlook  as  regards  the  realization  of  this 
project  is  not  at  all  so  black;  the  main  point  is  indeed 
that  all  nations  and  their  governments  show  earnestly 
the  good  will. 

Three  years  before  the  end  of  this  peace  of  25  years 
this  treaty  would  have  to  be  renewed.  Should  however 
contrary  to  expectation  a renewal  of  the  treaty  not  come 

about,  then  every  state  could  start  arming  in  the  three 
years,  when  peace  was  yet  assured  and  this  period 

would  suffice  to  effect  armaments  on  a large  scale,  and 
again  to  squander  uselessly  uncounted  milliards  of  money. 
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But  I do  not  doubt  that  the  treaty  of  peace  would 
be  demanded  and  renewed  for  the  third  and  fourth 
time  by  all  associates,  because  it  would  have  certainly 
have  become  a necessity  to  the  people.  Even  if  some 
rulers  were  of  contrary  opinion,  they  would  certainly 
be  pressed  by  their  subjects  to  join  the  peace  asso- 
ciation. 

« 

Such  an  institution  by  which  a period  of  peace 
for  25  years  would  be  assured  to  all  states,  would  certainly 
be  a boon  to  all  lands  and  for  the  whole  of  mankind 
in  general,  because  then  each  government  would  have 
a surety  for  peace,  and  would  not  always  have  to  be 
prepared  to  receive  a declaration  of  war  from  another 
nation.  The  quiet  peaceful  period  brought  about  by 
such  a ‘‘peaceful  armistice”  would  prove  very  favourable 
for  the  development  of  the  state,  because  then  that 
part  of  the  national  wealth,  which  to-day  the  armed 
peace  consumes,  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  culti- 
vation. We  should  absolutely  become  richer  by  that 
part  of  the  national  wealth  which  is  consumed  year 
by  year  by  the  armed  peace,  and  since  the  peace- 
ful development  of  cultivation  is  much  more  healthy 
for  a nation,  than  the  disease  of  a “peace”  which 
consumes  the  sap  of  the  people,  the  blessing  for  the 
nations  would  be  absolutely  incalculable. 

This  visible  blessing  would  speak  more  decisively 
in  favour  of  an  institution  of  a lasting  peace  of  the 
world,  than  all  good  and  well  intentioned  peace-proposals 
of  our  best  thinkers  and  philantropiss;  for  in  this  case 
also  the  word  comes  true  “All  theory,  my  friend,  is  grey.” 

It  is  certain  that  such  a trial  will  not  only  help 
to  strengthen  the  conception  of  a universal  peace  of 
the  world,  but  rather  that  it  would  mean  the  first  real 
step  towards  it  itself. 
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Assurances  of  peace  alone  are  no  guarantee). 

Every  assertion  of  the  peaceful  intentions  of  rulers 
is  a word  which,  even  though  it  be  well  meant,  lacks 
actual  meaning  so  long  as  nothing  tangible,  that  is  to 
say,  no  real  action  follows  it.  If  therefore  a firm 
alliance  of  the  nations  interested  against  all  further 
armaments  and  wars  is  not  the  result  of  all  these 
assurances,  then  the  night-mare  of  war  still  remains 
with  its  invisible  but  heavy  pressure  on  the  existence 
of  the  nations. 

Do  you  know  what  I should  do,  dear  Reader,  if  I 
were  the  Prime-Minister?  I should  ask  permission  from 
my  Emperor  or  my  King  every  year  to  bring  a new 
project  of  demobilisation  to  the  Peace-Congress  of 
the  Hague  and  also  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  signatures 
of  other  countries  till  something  positive  had  been  ar- 
rived at. 

I should  do  so  for  this  reason,  that  every  sensible 
person  according  to  my  mind  must  place  the  solution 
of  this  question  before  that  of  all  others. 


How  armaments  can  further  he  impeded. 

The  nations  might  somewhat  lessen  the  armaments 
which  are  getting  more  enormous  every  day,  by  the 
more  important  mutually  obliging  each  other,  to 
make  a law  conjointly  according  to  which  of  every 
100000  inhabitants  only  500  could  be  conscribed  to 
serve  with  the  colours.  For  if  the  increase  of  the 
armies  continues  to  the  same  extent  as  to-day,  then 
cripples  will  soon  have  to  serve  and  finally  perhaps 
even  women  regiments  will  be  instituted. 
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The  industry  of  weapons  of  murder  is  to-day 

nearly  the  best. 

It  is  a public  fact,  though  it  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
that  nowadays  the  industry  of  weapons  of  murder, 
especially  the  building  of  cannons  and  men-of-war  is 
one  of  the  most  paying  and  best.  The  German  firm 
of  Krupp  had  a nett  profit  in  the  latter  years  of  one 
million  sterling  a year.  How  great  must  have  been 
the  sale  and  returns  of  this  great  business.  How  much 
good  could  be  done  with  these  millions,  which  to-day 
are  used  for  war  and  weapons  to  murder  men;  they 
could  be  used  in  cultivation  or  as  1 have  just  mentioned, 
or  to  help  poor  and  hungry  people  in  want. 

The  Cost  of  wars  in  human  lives  and  money. 

1 cannot  help  giving  a picture  in  what  follows,  of 
the  vast  sums  of  money,  which  the  war  consumes  and 
of  the  great  wounds,  which  it  gives  the  nations  by 
taking  so  many  young  lives. 

A synthesis  of  the  last  50  years  shows  the  figures 
for  the  last  great  wars: 

The  Crimean  750000,  the  Italian  45000,  Danish 
3000,  Prusso-Austrio-Italian  (1866)  45000,  the  Mexican 
65  000,  the  Franco-German  279  000,*  the  Turco- 
Serbian  25000,  the  Turco-Bussian  600000 — together 
1812000  dead  and  wounded.  Taking  in  the  800000 
which  the  American  Civii  War  cost  (not  counting 
the  one  with  Spain)  the  Boer  war  excepted  he  figures 
of  the  fallen  and  of  the  wounded  reach  the  enor- 


France  lost  51000  men  by  death  112000  men  wounded, 
more  or  less  severely.  Germany  lost  31000  left  on  the  fields  of 
battle  and  85000  wounded  returned  home. 
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iuoiis  number  of  2612000  souls  not  counting  the 
victims  of  cholera,  typhoid,  dysentry  and  other  un- 
avoidable accompaniments  of  war. — According  to  Taine 
the  rule  of  Napoleon  L between  1804  and  1815  alone 
cost  France  1700000  Frenchmen  and  besides  about 
2000000  allies.  From  a financial  point  of  view 
this  synthesis  yields  an  even  still  more  astounding 
result.  When  I think  of  the  cruelties  of  war  and 
especially  of  the  case  where  80000  men  were  butchered 
in  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur,  my  blood  freezes  in  my 
veins,  particularly  as  such  cruelties  are  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  the  present  day. 

The  Crimean  war  cost  £ 360000000,  the  Italian 
£ 60000000,  the  American  £ 1480000000,  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  £ 7000000,  the  Prusso- Austrian  £ 66000000. 
the  Mexican  £ 40000000  and  the  Franco-German  W ar 
cost  Germany  daily  ö1^  million  Marks  and  France 
10  million  Francs  or  8 million  Marks.  Germany  received 
5 milliards  back;  and  France  had  to  pay  8 milliards 
lost  two  of  it’s  provinces  and  nearly  all  it’s  moveable 
war  material.  Careful  French  calculators  maintain, 
that  France’s  total  loss  in  this  war  amounted  to  about 
20  milliards.  The  South  African  War  cost  the  enormous 
sum  of  £ 290000000  of  which  £ 100000000  alone  go  for 
transport.  And  if  we  now  add  the  many  thousands 
of  millions  which  the  European  armies  cost  in  times 
of  peace,  we  arrive  at  results  which  make  our  hair 
stand  on  end. 

The  English  Peace  Association  has  issued  an 
interesting  report  showing  the  war  expenses  which 
England  had  to  bear  during  the  last  50  years  exclu- 
sive of  the  Boer  War.  Thence  it  appears  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  wars  waged,  of  the  war  indem- 
nities and  of  all  generally  connected  with  warfare 
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in  the  period  stated  amounts  to  the  stately  sum  ot 
£ 2135644246. — The  costs  of  the  civil  administration 
during  the  same  period  was  only  £ 712986835. 

Taine  remarks  here  laconically  “All  nations 
of  Europe  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  great  ar- 
maments.” 

Yet  another  table  may  follow,  which  gives  an 
accurate  in  sight  into  the  preparations  for  warfare 
at  sea.  One  glance  will  suffice  to  see  that  England 
heads  the  list  with  4/5  of  all  men  of  war  of  the  world. 
We  take  this  table  from  the  “Pocketbook  of  Navies  1904” 
by  Capt.  Weyer,  edited  by  J.  E.  Lehman,  Münich.  It 
will  show  us  how  the  naval  power  of  England  either 
forces  the  other  civilized  nations  to  increase  their 
naval  strengths  considerably,  in  order  not  to  remain 
to  far  behind  England, — at  least  in  proportion  to  their 
colonial  interests  and  England’s — or  a change  is  necessary 
in  the  sense  of  liberating  the  sea,  hitherto  exclusively 
governed  by  sea-ruling  Albion.  According  to  this  table 
the  following  proportions  result  of  the  naval  powers 
England,  Germany,  France,  Russia  and  the  United- 
States  of  America  from  1885  to  1908.* 

Battleships  1885  (of  less  than  25  years  of  age). 

England 35  — 282800  tons 

Germany  . 11  = 79800  tons  | 

France  . . 16  = 124700  „ 31=  231700 

Russia  . . 4 = 27200  „ J 

U.  S.  A.  . . 0 = 0 

31  = 231700  tons.' 


* These  data  also  refer  to  the  ships  building  till  1908. 
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Battleships  1904  (of  less  than  25  years  of  age). 


England 

Germany  . 16  — 167800  tons  j 

France  . . 28  — 280000  „ 

Russia  . . 20  = 220700  „ 

U.  S.  A.  . . 14  = 151700  „ 

78  = 820200  tons. 


52  = 682600  tons 


61  = 668500 


Battleships  1908  (of  less  than  25  years  of  age). 


England 

Germany  . 23  = 266000  tons 

France.  . 29  = 325800  „ 

Russia  . . 29  = 348000  „ 

U.  S.  A.  . 25  = 330000  „ 

106  = 1270400  tons^ 


59  - 827000  tons 
81  = 939800  „ 


Large  Cruisers  1885  (under  20  years). 


England 

Germany  . . 1 — 3600  tons 

France  . . . 9 = 45200  „ 

Russia  . . . 5 = 26900  „ 

Ü.  S.  A.  . . 0 = 0 „ 

15  = 75700  tons. 


3 = 21000  tons 
15  = 75700  „ 


Large  Cruisers  1904  (under  20  years). 


England 

Germany  . 10=  72500  tons 

France  . . 25  = 200700 

Russia  . . 14  = 111200  „ 

Ü.  S.  A.  . . 6 = 43700  „ 


66  = 578800  tons 
49  = 384400  „ 


55  — 428 100  tons. 
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Large  Cruisers  1908  (under  20  years). 


England  . 

• • 

71  = 

= 686700  tons 

Germany  . 

12  = 

= 91500  tons  ) 

France  . . 

28  = 

= 252000  | 57  = 

475 100  „ 

Russia  . . 

17  - 

- 131600  „ j 

U.  S.  A.  . . 

16 

180800 

75  = 655900 

The  smaller  cruisers,  coastguards  vessels  torpedo 
flotillas  and  the  merchantmen,  which  would  be  re- 
quisitioned in  case  of  war,  have  not  been  included. 
What  gigantic  totals  the  figures  given  above  represent. 
And  yet  the  immense  exertion  of  the  powers  by  them- 
selves as  opposed  Great  Britain  in  case  of  war,  do  not 
suffice  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  stand  against  an  attack 
of  the  English  fleet  with  any  success.  An  example 
based  on  above  table  will  explain  this. 

If  England  wished  to  starve  out  the  French  cruiser 
squadron  by  cutting  off  it’s  supplies  from  the  sea,  the 
whole  French  fleet  would  not  suffice  the  fact  to  succesfully 
oppose  England’s  cruisers, — leaving  quite  out  of  account 
that  the  English  cruisers  are  ever  so  much  faster  than 
the  French. 

What  a task  this  would  be  for  Germany  can 
scarcely  be  explained. 

It  was  England’s  preponderance  at  sea  which  was 
the  reason,  why  no  European  or  American  power 
could  risk  siding  with  the  Boers  in  that  unhappy  war 
in  South  Africa. 

1 also  subjoin  a tabular  statistic,  by  which  may 
be  seen,  what  a large  part  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
Germany  is  apportioned  to  the  military  budget  compared 
with  the  total  of  other  expenses  of  the  Empire. 
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Table  of  annual  state  expenses  in  Germany. 


Militarv  status 

t/ 

Administration 

Other  Admi- 

amounts  to  about 

of  Justice  about 

nistrations  about 

800  mill.  Marks 

380  mill.  Marks 

200  mill.  Marks 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

Furthermore: 

The  annual  army  budgets  of  the  more  important 
states  amount  to: 

in  England  (5 l2/r>  million  pounds 

„ Germany  41  ^ „ „ 

France  39 ^ 

„ Russia  45 2/5  „ „ 

„ Austria  19  ,,  „ 

Italy  10:}/5  „ 

„ Spain  74/5  „ „ 

Total,  roughly  2241/a  millions  pounds;  Turkey  and  the 
medium  sized  and  small  states  are  left  quite  out  ot 
account.  Of  the  states  out  of  Europe  only  the  American 
army  and  navy  budget  is  known  with  any  certainty; 
it  amounts  to  58 ^ million  pounds  per  annum  and  is 
mainly  spent  on  the  navy.  The  immensity  of  these 
figures  is  terrifying. 

According  to  the  publications  of  the  London  Sta- 
tistical Society  the  military  expenses  of  the  five  (Treat 
Powers  of  Europe  in  the  last  twenty  years  were  as  follows: 


1880 

1890 

1900 

million  pounds 

Great  Britain 

28  V» 

32V. 

441/, 

France 

30 

31 'A 

363/io 

Russia 

33 

38  * /2o 

36 

Italy 

10 

19  Vs 

17*/. 

Germany 

20 

29% 

364/r, 

A future  community. 
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In  1880  Russia  had  the  heaviest  armament  at  an  ex- 
pense  of  33*lio  million  pounds;  at  present  Great  Britain 
has  the  heaviest  with  an  expenditure  of44*/4  million  pounds, 
whereas  Russia  has  moved  into  the  line  before  the  last, 
below  France  and  Germany  and  only  above  Italy.  The 
increase  of  expenditure  has  been  greatest  in  Germany, 
it  was  17 lx/2o  million  pounds  inside  20  years,  as  compared 
with  l53d  millions  in  Great  Britain,—  1 33/io  millions  in 
France,  12 2/6  millions  in  Italy  and  only  21/10  millions 
in  Russia.  Measured  in  proportion  therefore  the  increase 
of  expenditure  in  Germany  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  states  preponderates. 

If  affairs  continue  as  they  are  to-day,  so  that  the 
expenditure  for  army  and  navy  increases  year  by  year, — 
new  improved  rities,  cannons  and  warships  continually 
being  constructed,  then  not  only  may  the  states  become 
bankrupt,  but  further  eventualities  may  occur.  Namely 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  a nation,  conscious 
of  it’s  excellent  equipment,  of  it’s  expensive  army-corps, 
of  it’s  well  drilled  troops  &c.,  when  the  political  heavens 
are  clouded  over  should  not  maintain  peace  with  the 
necessary  consciousness,  and  earnestness— but  rather 
that  that  nation  should  be  tempted  to  light  the  war- 
torch  in  order  to  assert  it’s  warlike  capability.  The 
better  and  greater  the  armies  of  a nation  are.  the  less 
yielding  will  it  prove  itself  to  be  in  political  differences 
or  less  still  will  it  be  likely  to  accept  an  injury. 

The  amount  which  the  German  nation  has  spent 
within  the  last  30  years  on  it's  army  and  navy  is  one 
milliard  pounds.  If  we  add  the  loss  of  money  earned  by 
each  soldier  in  his  civil  capacity,  which  often  is  the 
same  thing  as  a loss  of  capital  to  his  family,  the  sum 
total  will  be  far  greater.  If  we  take  the  annual  earnings 
of  a man  serving  with  the  colours  to  be  only  4' 30  a 
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year;  then  it  gives  a result  of  at  least  1/2  a milliard 
pounds  for  the  active  army  for  the  last  30  years.  This 
with  the  above-mentioned  1 milliard  pounds  totals  up  to 
iy2  milliard  pounds,  in  other  words  1 milliard  pounds 
per  annum  which  is  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the 
moloch  “Militarism”  by  the  German  nation. 

The  German  debt,  which  is  almost  of  a incredible 
nature,  has  developed  itself  as  follows. 

1877  . . 198  Million  Marks 

1888  . . 674 

1902  . . 2515  „ 

In  13  years  from  1888 — 1901.  Germany  has  made 
4 times  as  many  debts  as  from  1870 — 1888  — 18  years. 
It  is  unintelligible  how  we  are  to  bear  this  enormous 
expenditure  in  the  future;  we  shall  already  bleed  to 
death  through  an  armed  peace. 

But  will  peace  and  safety  be  gained  at  home  and 
abroad  by  these  immense  sacrifices  brought  to  the 
moloch  “War”?  I do  not  believe  so.  At  home  the  nation 
will  become  sulky  and  dissatisfied  by  reason  of  the  taxes 
imposed,  whereas  abroad,  such  an  open  and  threatening 
display  of  aimed  forces,  instead  of  preventing  war  as 
indicated,  will  make  the  same  almost  inevitable  as  the 
military  leaders  admit. 

Wars  harm  industry  directly  and  indirectly. 

It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  the  industries  ot 
neutral  countries  are  affected  by  wars.— But  at  the  same 
time — and  that  is  most  tragic  indeed,  the  claims  which 
the  state  must  make  on  each  citizen  in  order  not  to 
become  bankrupt  grow  steadily  year  by  year,  i hus, 
for  instance,  about  £12. 10  of  the  German  national  debt 
falls  to  the  lot  of  each  person;  a family  of  5 persons 
really  owes  the  state  £‘62. 10. 
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The  Church  should  train  and  educate  the  people 

to  keep  peace. 

What  should  be  done  under  these  circumstances? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  call  the  influence  of  and  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  preachers  of  Christianity  in 
Europe  and  America  into  the  field  against  these  miserable 
conditions.  Verily,  we  have  reason  enough  to  place 
them  in  the  front  rank  of  the  fighters  for  a higher 
kind  of  life  for  mankind  by  virtue  of  their  vocation; 
for  the  Lord  whom  they  serve,  is,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  a prince  of  peace;  the  religion  which  tliey^ 
preach,  is  the  religion  of  mildness,  of  love  and  universal 
brotherly  feeling;  that  is  what  they  are  there  for  in 
their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — to  preach  these 
doctrines  and  to  procure  obedience  to  their  command- 
ments as  rules  of  life,  amongst  the  community  as  well 
as  amongst  the  individuals.  If  they  would  earnestly 
and  in  concord  with  one  another  raise  their  voices 
against  an  evil,  which  is  just  as  much  a great  impedi- 
ment to  the  gospel,  as  a scourge  to  humanity,  then 
they  could  do  much  at  least  to  do  away  with  a part 
of  the  excess  of  this  evil  or  to  mitigate  it,  therebjr 
justifying  the  religion  they  represent  and  regaining 
the  confidence  of  many  people  in  their  standing  and 
faith,  which  they  have  now  lost. 

The  people  on  the  other  hand  should  steadfastly 
refuse  to  be  misled  by  a part  of  the  press  to  believe 
that  all  other  cultured  Christian  peoples  are  filled  with 
envy,  jealous}'  and  hatred  of  them  and  are  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword. 
If  any  lasting  differences  of  opinion  exist  about  a certain 
question,  the  people  of  the  respective  countries  should 
not  forget,  that  there  is  a better  way  of  settling 
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quarrels,  than  by  force.  The  only  rational  way  is  an 
appeal  to  common  sense  and  justice:  in  many  cases  a 
decision  by  arbitration  may  be  arrived  at  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties. 

In  most  European  countries  the  parliamentary  [tower 
of  the  people  has  latterly  considerably  increased:  they 
have  the  means  of  influencing  the  actions  of  their 
governments  in  an  effective  way.  by  electing  men  who 
unreservedly  advocate  economy  and  peace,  and  would 
unconditionally  vote  against  those,  who,  under  the  mantle 
of  what  is  known  in  the  19th  century  as  Christian 
civilisation,  know  no  other  means  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  a country  than  by  a display  of  brute  force, 
such  as  hardly  had  it’s  equal  even  in  the  darkest  days 
of  paganism. 


Votes  for  peace. 

With  satisfaction  let  it  be  mentioned,  that  the  Hague 
Arbitration  Court  did  really  act  and  regulated  the 
quarrel  with  Venezuela.  In  a like  manner  England 
and  France  have  agreed  to  settle  all  differences  which', per- 
haps  might  arise  between  the  two  powers  in  naval  or 
colonial  matters  by  a court  of  arbitration  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  both  countries. 

After  an  address  of  President  Loubet  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  English  Members  of  Parliament  to 
Paris  two  English  Members  of  Parliament  spoke  and 
declared  in  their  replies,  that  they  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  labour  conjointly  with  the  French  House 
at  the  work  of  peace.  Both  nations  should  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  result,  which  is  already  laid  down 
in  the  court  of  arbitration.  If  they  continue  to  pursue 
their  endeavours,  they  would  possibly  be  able  to 
make  a war  between  the  two  nations  impossible. 
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This  would  be  a great  boon  to  Europe.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Ministerv.  M.  Combes  then  declared,  that 
lie  agreed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Members  for  an  inter- 
national court  of  arbitration.  Since  the  abolishment 
of  slavery  nothing  deserved  the  help  of  noble  men  more 
that  this  idea.  The  Court  of  Arbitration  Treaty  imposed 
reservations  and  required  much  time  for  them  to  be  carried 
out.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  peace  to  labour 
indefatigablj'  at  the  extension  of  such  a treaty. 

The  President  of  the  Storthing  in  Christiania  made 
a speech,  animated  with  the  same  ideas  of  peace,  in 
which  he  continued:  “The  idea  of  peace  and  fraternizing 
amongst  nations,  which  formerly  was  termed  a beautiful, 
but  scarcely  realizable  dream,  lias  in  the  course  of 
years  come  nearer  to  realization.  One  could  say  now, 
that  the  preparation  for  this  idea  lias  become  a part 
of  the  practical  politics  of  the  civilised  world.  It  was 
very  pleasing  that  the  Court  of  Arbitration  of  the  Hague 
has  taken  action  and  that  there  is  hope  that  these 
first  steps  will  be  followed  b}T  others. 

There  is  a wide  chasm  between  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  the  realisation  of  the  ideas  of  peace, 
which  even  influential  friends  of  peace  are  not  always 
able  to  bridge. 

Professor  Heinr.  Bulthaupt  in  Bremen  wrote  as 
follows  on  the  occasion  of  the  Czar’s  peace  proposals: 

“I  may  not  judge  as  to  whether  it  be  possible  to 
carry  out  a general  movement  of  demobilisation,  for  (to 
be  frank)  I know  nothing  about  it.  But  I consider  it  a 
duty  that  those  governments,  whose  lips  speak  assurances 
of  peace,  should  now  seriously  consider  the  question, 
since  an  occasion  now  offers,  which  will  not  so  soon 
occur  again.  The  nations  wish  for  peace.  Let  their 
leaders  now  prove,  that  they  also  desire  it. 
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The  struggle  of  German  and  French  women 

against  war. 

The  French  women,  who  addressed  themselves  to 
their  sisters  in  Germany  in  an  enthusiastic  manifestation 
in  which  they  invited  these  to  join  the  great  association 
of  women  for  fostering  peace  and  combatting  war  re- 
ceived the  following  answer  from  the  lady-members 
of  the  German  Association  for  international  fostering 
of  peace.  “Answer  of  German  Women  to  their  French 
Sisters/’ 


The  summons  of  the  international  association  of 
women  in  Paris  was  received  by  us  with  the  greatest  of 
enthusiasm  and  we  offer  you  our  hand  in  union  in  the 
name  of  the  women  of  our  association.  Your  words 
found  a loud  echo  in  our  hearts;  our  souls  have  the 
same  aim.  for  we  abhor  the  horrors  of  war,  which 
sets  man  against  man,  so  that  they  lacerate  each 
other  like  beasts  of  prey.  War  is  a cruel  barbarian, 
he  robs  us  of  the  dearest  we  have, — son,  husband 
and  bridegroom;  it  destroys  with  one  blow  the  work 
built  up  in  a toiling  life;  it  brutalises  morals  and  loosens 
ail  ties  of  friendship  and  love;  it  acts  in  a demoralising 
way.  Therefore  up  to  war  with  war!  We  believe 
we  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Avomen  of  Europe  Avhen 
we  ask:  Do  Ave  bear  our  children,  tend  them  and  care 
for  them,  so  that  they  may  be  killed  in  the  violent 
combat  of  two  nations?  Therefore  let  us  combine 
together  to  one  great  association  and  let  us  endeatmur 
to  spread  peace  everyAvhere,  so  that  general  disarma- 
ment of  all  civilised  nations  may  come  about.  Peace 
at  home,  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  Empire,  will  soon 
give  rise  to  a general  peace  of  all  nations.  Let  us 
educate  our  children  to  be  apostles  of  peace,  then  we 
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shall  have  peaceful  men;  these  will  then  see,  that  a 
war  is  a standpoint  overcome  long  ago.  And  so  we 
declare  ourselves  allied  to  the  women  of  France  for 
combined  action,  to  obtain  peace  and  overcome  war. 
And  we  will  not  rest  before  the  people  of  the  earth 
are  convinced  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  peace. 

In  the  name  of  the  women  members  of  the  German 
Association  for  fostering  international  peace  (signa- 
tures follow). 

Wars  will  disappear  from  the  world. 

If  one  is  gifted  with  a more  natural  character,  as 
I am  being  a country  child,  one  cannot  wax  en- 
thusiastic so  easily  at  bloody  wars,  but  rather  one 
considers  mankind  to  be  incapable  of  such  cruelties; 
you  look  upon  them  as  being  far  too  noble.  But 
one  has  a different  opinion,  when  one  has  lived  amongst 
unnaturally  thinking  people,  more  especially  in  large 
towns,  and  there  one  finds  out  that  the  people  in  the 
highest  positions,  and  even  the  most  cultured  rave  about 
war  and  bloodshed.  If  one  is  calm  enough  to  maintain 
before  such  people,  that  when  the  thoughts  of  mankind 
will  be  more  sensible,  noble,  and  natural,  war  will 
disappear  from  the  world,  we  are  ridiculed;  for 
nothing  is  so  certain  to  remain  in  the  world  according 
to  some  persons’  ideas,  because  in  their  opinion  it 
has  always  existed  in  the  memory  of  man— indeed  a 
weak  proof,  if  we  consider  that  an  error  is  not  ne- 
cessarily right,  because  it  has  existed  for  thousands 
of  years. 

Now  since  the  mind  I inherited  from  my  mother 
in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  I have  met  with  has 
remained  unpolluted  in  this  respect,  I cannot  become 
enthusiastic  about  war  and  always  look  upon  our 
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neighbouring  nations  as  revengeful  enemies,  as  is 
generally  thought  of  France.  The  most  noise  is  made 
by  certain  papers.  They  tell  the  people  idle  tales, 
that  the  hereditary  enemy  is  knocking  as  the  door  and 
is  conjuring  up  war.  The  same  game  is  played  amongst 
other  nations. 

When  war  has  broken  out,  both  nations  pray 
to  the  same  God  to  bless  their  battles  and  to  let  them 
be  victorious. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  all  European  nations 
wish  for  peace  unconditionally.  If  a proof  of  this  assump- 
tion is  desired  let  the  people  vote  for  war  or  peace, 
and  the  result  will  open  the  eyes  of  many.  Indeed 
this  would  be  the  only  correct  way  of  deciding  all 
momentous  questions  such  as  peace  and  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  a war  the  general  cry  to  en- 
courage the  wafers  iS:  “We  are  figthing  for  our  flag 
and  our  native  land” — and  then  people  who  have  never 
seen  each  other  must  wound  and  kill  one  another.  It 
is  incredible’.  According  to  God’s  laws  and  those  of 
nature,  not  only  the  country  in  which  we  live,  but 
the  whole  earth  is  our  native  land.  If  we  are  all 
God’s  children,  as  is  written  in  the  Bible,  then  as 
brethren  of  one  large  family  we  may  not  regard  each 
other  as  enemies  and  lacerate  one  another  in  bloodshed 
and  war,  as  the  beasts  of  prey  do  their  victims.  God 
has  given  us  no  right  to  do  so. 

War  may  not  he  considered  to  be  a divine  decree. 

According  to  the  belief  of  strictly  religious  people 
war,  with  all  it’s  sorrow  and  care,  want  and  misery, 
with  it’s  accompanying  cruel  sacrifices  of  many  pro- 
mising lives,  with  it’s  huge  losses  of  national  wealth, 
is  considered  to  be  decreed  by  God. — Is  this  possible? 
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No,  indeed  not!  Such  a thing*  as  war  can  never  be 
God’s  will,  it  is  only  the  work  of  the  unnaturally  reasoning 
humanity.  Now  that  the  world  has  become  more  noble 

C / 

and  cultured,  a war  such  as  we  see  to-day  should  be 
made  impossible.  A war,  in  which  one  nation  or  party 
of  God’s  children  march  furiously  against  another,  and 
brothers  lacerate  and  kill  each  other,  and  cripple  their 
strong  healthy  bodies,  till  they  are  weak  and  dis- 
figured; many  a beautiful  field  of  corn  and  many  a 
work  of  art  is  destroyed. 

God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who,  like  an  earthly 
father  can  only  be  pleased,  when  we  live  as  brothers  in 
peace  and  concord,  and  who  certainly  wishes  the  best  for  us 
human  beings,  did  not  impose  these  wars  upon  us.  But 
so  long  as  people,  and  especially  the  strictly  religious 
people  consider  war,  serious  diseases  and  sudden  terrible 
deaths  to  be  God's  will  and  punishment,  they  cannot  and 
will  not  regard  themselves  as  the  only  ones  to  be  blamed 
and  in  consequence  will  not  earnestly  try  to  avoid  such 
a misfortune  in  future.’ 

To  those  of  my  readers,  who  still  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  war  is  a necessary  evil,  as  is  still  maintained, 
because  fighting  and  quarrelling  is  already  found  in 
families,  corporations  and  even  amongst  the  animals, — 
to  these  I would  answer  that  there  is  a vast  difference 
between  a family  quarrel,  as  well  as  all  kinds  disagree- 
ments, and  modem  warfare.  If  you  excuse  a person  for 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  killing  a worm,  insect  or 
animal,  yet  you  will  never  excuse  him  for  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  killing  a human  being.  Even  still  greater 
is  the  difference  between  personal  or  business  differences 
and  a war.  War  is  planned  out  beforehand,  whilst  a 
personal  quarrel  occurs  suddenly  in  anger  and  precipi- 
tation. The  assertion,  which  many  people  make,  namely 
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that  there  are  wars  amongst  all  animals  can  never 
excuse  a war  between  nations,  for  in  the  case  of  animals 
the  question  is  merely  that  of  food.  I beg  you  there- 
fore, dear  Reader,  no  longer  uphold  such  opinions  in 
favour  of  wars. 

A strictly  religious  person,  as  I have  said,  considers 
war  to  be  a divine  decree,  which  is  proved  to  us  by 
many  verses  in  the  Bible  and  in  hymns.  But  that  is  a 
disadvantageous  view  to  take,  because  we  do  hot 
seek  to  avoid  war.  The  terrible  effect  of  war  upon 
humanity  has  been  detailed  before:  above  ail  it  is  the 
wounds  given  to  our  hearts  which  are  to  be  deplored, 
when  coldly  and  unmercifullv  the-  husband,  father,  son, 
oi‘  bridegroom  is  torn  from  our  midst.  They  march 
out  into  foreign  countries  and  we  do  not  know,  if  we 
shall  see  one  of  the  dear  ones  again.  Unfortunately 
only  too  often  they  return  cripples  or  invalids. 
Many  are  the  tears,  which  are  wept  for  these  loved 
ones.  Only  he  can  fully  appreciate  the  hardships  of 
war,  who  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  dear  relatives, 
How  many  existences  are  unmercifully  annihilated.  1 will 
not  enter  upon  this  subject,  in  order  not  to  tear  open 
old  wounds. 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  world  do  we  again  find 
that  crowds  of  one  and  the  same  species  attack  each 
other  wildly  to  kill  or  tear  one  another.  Not  even 
the  beast  of  prey  knows  this  practice.  Man  alone,  the 
most  reasonable  and  highest  being  on  earth,  considers 
himself  entitled  to  kill  his  fellowmen  wholesale  in  war. 
Can  the  unnatural  character  of  most  people  of  to-day 
appear  more  lucidly. 

Would  to  God  the  gradual  progress  of  moral 
amelioration  would  soon  come  into  these  hearts. 
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The  wife  of  a warrior,  victim  of  the  war. 

I subjoin  the  story  of  a very  painful  death  which 
took  place  in  my  family;  it  was  without  a doubt  a 
consequence  of  the  war. 

My  dear  sister  had  not  been  married  quite  a year 
and  was  very  happy,  when  suddenly  in  1870  war  was 
declared  between  France  and  Germany  and  was  followed 
by  immediate  mobilisation.  Her  husband  was  still 
in  the  reserve  and  like  all  others  had  leave  his  wife, 
his  child  and  his  home  in  one  or  two  days  and  to 
appear  at  the  garrison. 

My  sister  was  still  in  child  bed  and  the  old  father- 
in-law,  the  only  reliable  male  person  on  the  estate,  had 
been  buried  only  a few  months,  besides  it  was  just 
upon  harvest-time  and  several  quite  young  brothers  and 
sisters  of  my  brother-in-law  required  bringing  up  and 
minding.  Thus  there  was  much  care  and  worry  on 
my  sister’s  shoulders,  who  had  not  long  been  delivered 
of  a child,  as  I have  already  said.  But  greater  still 
was  her  care  for  her  dearly  beloved  husband,  who  was 
so  suddenly  torn  from  her  arms.  She  was  scarcely  able 
to  bear  her  fate,  more  especially  because,  like  so  many 
other  jmung  women,  she  had  not  had  any  bad  ex- 
periences in  life. 

Since  my  brother-in-law  could  not  well  leave  house 
and  home  under  the  existing  conditions,  and  above  all 
because  he  had  also  fought  in  Austria  in  1866,  he  sent 
in  a petition  to  the  War- Office,  begging  that  he  might 
be  left  at  home  in  consideration  of  these  difficulties. 
The  petition  was  at  first  granted.  The  joy  after  the' 
fearful  moments,  during  which  the  order  from  the  War- 
Office  was  being  read,  was  beyond  description;  my 
sister  wept  aloud  for  joy,  because  her  dear  husband 
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was  able  to  stay  at  home  instead  of  having:  to  o-o  to 
war.  But  sadly  enough,  it  was  not  to  last  long;  for 
the  next  day  two  lancers,  with  whose  regiment  my 
brother-in-law  had  served,  rode  into  the  yard.  Fearing 
the  worst  at  seeing  them,  my  sister  became  as  pale 
as  a corpse.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband  could  utter 
a word,  till  one  of  the  troopers  delivered  the  order  of 
the  War-Office  in  accordance  with  which  my  brother- 
in-law  had  to  join  the  regiment  at  once.  This  blow 
must  have  been  too  heavy  for  my  sister,  and  she  was 
unable  to  calm  herself. 

A short  time  after  her  husband  had  left  her,  she 
became  astonishingly  cheerful  and  indifferent,  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  blow,  which  fate  had  dealt  her,  and  in 
all  her  duties,  which  she  had  always  fulfilled  most 
conscientiously,  she  became  astonishingly  unreliable,— she 
became  pale  and  weak  and  one  day  she  lost  her  senses. 
She  was  ailing  for  some  time  and  when  her  husband 
returned  from  the  war  she  had  been  long  in  her  grave. 

o o 


Final  Remarks. 

The  above  thoughts  concerning  warfare  were  spread 
over  the  whole  world  a few  years  ago  in  shape  of  a 
pamphlet,  at  the  time  when  the  Czar’s  proposal  of 
demobilisation  attracted  the  attention  of  all  nations. 

The  pamphlet  bore  the  title:  ‘‘Demobilisation  and 
Universal  Peace.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
were  wagered  that  both  will  come  about."  I began  with 
the  following  words: 

“Is  demobilisation  possible,  and  will  it  be  possible 
to  abolish  sanguinary  warfare  for  ever?  My  answer 
is  “Yes”  and  maintain  that  in  fifty  or  a hundred 
years  all  wars  will  have  disappeared  from  the  lace 
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of  the  earth.  In  order  to  give  somewhat  more 
weight  to  my  assertion.  I will  wager  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.  I challenge  to  take  my  bet  anyone 
who  wishes  to  assert  that  wars  will  continue  to  occur. 
The  sum  will  have  to  be  deposited  with  both 
parties.” 

I published  the  pamphlet  in  German,  French  and 
English  and  sent  it  to  most  influential  papers,  members 
of  parliament  and  other  influential  men,  friends  and 
enemies  of  war,  in  all  three  countries. 

But  nobody  declared  themselves  ready  to  take  my 
bet.  Thence  we  may  deduce,  that  my  assertions  as  to 
the  beginning  of  a new  period  of  universal  peace  are 
not  to  be  refuted  without  further  ado,  in  spite  of  the 
clouds  which  now  and  again  darken  the  political  heavens. 

Even  the  present  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
cannot  shake  my  faith,  that  the  nations  will  at  last 
become  sensible.  Many  will  perhaps  smile  at  me  and 
point  to  the  present  existing  international  questions 
and  difficulties.  But  every  moral  birth  of  a people  is 
accompanied  by  the  pains  of  birth.  I am  convinced  that 
we  are  living  at  the  time  of  the  last  wars  of  the  more 
cultured  nations;  that  the  result  of  these  conflicts  will 
be  a new  era,  in  which  war  and  bloodshed  will  be 

things  of  the  past.  I refer  you  to  the  lecture  of 

H.  Fried  “The  present  war  and  peace  movement”  pub- 
lished by  the  Austrian  Peace  Society,  Spiegelgasse  4. 
Vienna. 

Only  a few  years  have  passed  since  the  pamphlet 
was  published.  The  war-like  events  of  the  present  do 

not  allow  the  opinion,  that  after  half  a centuiy  or 

a century  there  will  still  be  wars.  Therefore  I firmly 
adhere  to  my  belief,  and  again  offer  my  bet  of  two- 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
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Persons  may  object,  that  neither  of  the  betters 
would  have  a chance  of  seeing  the  result  of  their 
bet;  I answer  that  it  is  really  not  necessary.  The 
result  of  the  bet  would  be  experienced  by  our 
children  or  grandchildren.  The  point  indeed  is  not 
that  one  of  the  people  betting  should  during  his  life- 
time pocket  the  deposited  sums,  but  one  of  the  parties 
should  have  the  glory  after  death  of  not  having  been 
deceived  in  his  faith  in  humanity. 

There  is  certainly  more  proof  of  faith  in  humanity 
in  offering  to  bet  that  in  not  answering  the  challenge. 

All  progress  of  the  nations  in  the  end  is  based 
upon  confidence  in  their  own  strength  and  future.  The 
present  struggle  between  Japan  and  Russia  cannot 
shake  my  hope  for  peace  in  the  world  in  the  future; 
but  only  shows  more  strongly  what  fearful  ruin  and 
misery  war  brings  upon  mankind.  Let  us  hope  that 
such  an  example  will  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  think 
war  a necessity,  for  such  wholesale  massacres  as  have 
occurred  in  this  struggle,  instead  of  showing  our  progress, 
rather  place  us  on  the  level  of  wild  beasts. 


CHAPTER  5. 

On  Religion. 

No  other  sphere  of  life  demands  so  much  care 
and  reticence  in  writing  about  as  this,  and  nowhere 
else  do  we  find  such  a multitude  of  wrong  ideas  and 
prejudice  as  here.  Religious  views  and  tenets  have 
grown  up  together  with  the  person.  Nothing  excites 
and  irritates  a man  more  and  never  is  he  more  con- 
vinced and  true  to  his  ideas,  than  when  we  try  to 
instil  in  him  other  better  ideas  than  his  own.  Since 
the  people  of  to-day  are  unfortunately  einbarassed  by 
errors  in  this  sphere,  partly  through  which  our  evil 
circumstances  arose;  these  robbed  us  of  prosperity  and 
peace.  Our  contemporaries  who  consider  themselves  to 
be  god-fearing,  pious  and  good,  are  partly  responsible 
for  this. 

Such  a heavy  fault  should  not  lie  to  the  blame  of 
a generation,  which  considers  itself  to  be  pious  and 
good  and  must  rather  leave  alone  all  people  who  fear  God, 
and  for  this  reason  we  should  be  intent  on  cleansing 
our  lives  of  such  errors  and  living  more  nobly  and  in 
such  a manner  as  is  more  pleasing  to  our  Maker. 

Before  a pious  man  speaks  of  religion  he  should 
follow  the  divine  laws  of  nature.  Does  he  do  this? 
Unfortunately  not. 
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Man  is  the  result  of  his  surroundings*  also  as 

regards  religion. 

This  must  also  be  our  guiding  star  when  considering 
religion.  Therefore,  dear  Reader,  whether  you  are  strictly 
religious  or  not,  whether  Christian,  Jew,  or  heathen,— this 
condition  was  brought  about  and  decided  originally  by 
your  surroundings.  For  instance,  you  were  baptised  and 
were  confirmed,  in  the  Christian  religion  because  your 
parents  were  also  Christians  and  lived  in  a district, 
where  perhaps  only  Christians  lived.  On  the  other  hand 
another  person  is  a Jew,  because  his  parents  were  also 
Jews  and  lived  among  members  of  the  same  religion. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  heathen;  he  became  a 
heathen,  because  he  was  born  far  away  from  all 
civilization,  in  Africa,  Asia  or  Australia  and  reared  by 
heathen  parents.  You  remained  a strictly  faithful 
Christian,  because  you  were  influenced  by  your  parents 
in  this  direction  when  still  a child.  You  met  with  no 
difficulties,  which  were  strong  enough  to  divert  you  from 
your  creed.  The  very  same  thing  in  the  case  with  those, 
whom  we  generally  call  hereties.  They  were  mostly  born 
as  the  children  of  unbelieving  parents  and  were  kept 
neither  to  prayers  nor  the  fear  of  God,  and  their  later  life 
brought  them  no  change.  I would  also  mention  that  when  a 
man  has  gained  a certain  tendency  of  thought  and  has  lived 
firmly  into  his  ideas  by  reason  of  his  surroundings,  he  is 
only  able  to  change  or  take  up  new  ideas  with  great 
difficulty.  I will  give  an  example.  My  late  father  was 
one  of  the  most  god-fearing  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  always  said  morning  and  evening  prayers  on  his 
knees.  No  meal  was  taken  without  giving  thanks  to 
God.  He  went  to  church  every  Sunday  and  after 


* Tho  whole  of  Chapter  3 confirms  this. 
A future  community. 
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the  service  he  reverently  read  the  Bible  or  other  reli- 
gious hook  at  home.  LNo  curse,  no  passionate  oath,  nor 
lie  ever  passed  his  lips.  He  did  not  know  or  wish 
to  know  worldly  pleasures.  His  prayers  and  pious  life 
were  pleasure  enough  for  him;  they  brought  him  cheerful 
hope,  happiness  and  peace.  He  had  chosen  as  his  motto 
the  words  “Pray  and  work,  and  God  will  always  help.’' 
During  the  whole  week  he  worked  busily  from  morn 
till  night  and  besides  morning  and  evening  prayers  the 
whole  Sunday  was  employed  with  prayer  and  education 
of  the  soul.  His  life  as  a citizen  was  exemplary;  it 
corresponded  exactly  to  his  pious  character.  He  had 
a sympathising  heart  for  sufferers.  This  spirit  of  pure 
virtuous  life  he  transmitted  to  his  whole  family,  and 
thus  he  brought  it  about,  that  by  his  exemplary  training, 
justice  and  religion  were  deeply  and  firmly  impressed 
in  the  spirits  of  all  his  children,  so  that  still  to-day 
all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  animated  with  the 
same  religious  spirit.  My  views  alone  are  different, 
in  consequence  of  the  manifold  circumstances  and 
experiences  of  my  life.  My  father’s  main  conviction 
was  the  same  as  that  of  all  strictly  religious  people; 
he  believed  that  all  events  in  life,  all  blows  of  fate, 
which  he  had  to  endure,  were  God’s  decrees.  This 
conviction  was  really  a part  of  my  father’s  being. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  change  or  even  to 
shake  it.  If  he  knew,  that  I have  changed  my  opinion 
somewhat  as  regards  this  point,  and  that  I do  not 
believe  that  everything  is  decreed  by  God,  but  consider 
many  things  in  this  world,  more  especially  what  is 
bad,  to  be  the  work  of  man,  he  would  rise  from  his 
grave. 

At  first  I will  point  out  the  disadvantages  for  us 
human  beings  if  we  continue  to  exist  in  error  in  our 
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religious  life  and  especially  if  we  continue  to  look  upon 
our  severe  sufferings  and  misfortunes  as  divine  decrees. 
We  then  would  and  could  not  hope  for  a remedy  for 
these  blows  of  fate  which  threaten  and  harrass  mankind. 
In  short  we  should  imagine  that  we  could  change  nothing 
because  everything  was  God’s  decree  to  which  we  must 
submit. 

This  is,  for  instance,  the  case  with  warfare.  The 
strictly  religious  person  considers  war  to  be  decreed 
by  God.  I could  quote  various  hymns  and  verses  from 
the  Bible  which  confirm  this.  But  I will  not  enter 
upon  the  subject  in  more  detail,  because  the  fourth 
Chapter  of  this  books  treats  of  it.  We  also  find  this 
unhealthy  view  in  the  case  of  epidemics,  such  as  plague, 
cholera,  small-pox  &c.  Instead  of  inquiring  into  the 
real  sources  and  the  means  of  eradicating  these  manifold 
diseases  by  thoroughly  improving  the  dwellings,  the  food 
and  sanitary  treatment  of  the  body,  and  by  drying  the 
ground  in  marshy  districts,  by  planting  forest  and  by  pro- 
viding good  pure  drinking  water  above  all  things,  such  af- 
flictions are  declared  to  be  a punishment  or  trial  laid  upon 
us  by  God  to  be  borne  patiently  with  bowed  head.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  premature  deaths.  But  they  are 
also  not  God’s  decrees,  and  are  solely  the  result  of 
human  institutions  and  abuses,  which  can  also  be  pro- 
ved. Above  all  I must  point  out,  that  when  mankind 
lives  according  to  the  proposals  I have  made,  then  by 
degrees  not  only  very  much  less  disease  will  occur, 
but  people  on  an  average  will  reach  a much  greater 
age  and  eventually  will  only  die  a natural  death. 

To-day  we  plainly  see  that  they  who  enjoy  much 
fresh  air,  not  overexerting  themselves  and  especially 
living  free  of  care,  reach  a much  healthier  and 

greater  old  age,  than  they  who  live  in  bad  air  all 
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day  long,  and  have  to  bear  care  and  sorrow,  trouble 
and  worry  the  whole  year  through.  Statitics  prove  this 
clearly  enough. 

Do  not  believe,  dear  Reader,  that  God  designed 
you  for  a vocation,  in  which  you  can  only  breathe  bad 
air;  your  surroundings  did  that,  and  these,  as  we  have 
seen  in  Chapter  3,  are  the  work  of  man.  According  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  Nature  every  person  must  breathe 
pure  fresh  air  night  and  day;  God  created  the  air  for 
this  purpose  and  in  a sufficient  quantity.  It  is  God’s 
will  and  quite  natural  that  man  should  eventually  die. 
But  we  ourselves  are  responsible  for  most  people 
dying  prematurely,  that  they,  pass  their  lives  in 
disease  and  sickness. 

It  is  a 'fact  that  all  strictly  religious  people  look 
upon  all  the  evils  mentioned  as  decrees  or  punishments 
of  God.  They  support  their  ideas  by  the  laws  of  Moses, 
where  it  is  written.  God  threatens  to  punish  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  How  could  we  assume 
that  such  a high  and  just  father,  would  make  children 
responsible  and  punish  them  and  their  children  for  the 
evil  deeds  of  their  parents  and  grandparents.  How 
can  the  grand-child  help  the  sins  of  his  grandfather? 
God  in  his  wisdom  would  certainly  consider  their  sur- 
roundings when  punishing  his  children.  I beg  of  you 
to  ponder  over  this  topic,  so  that  we  may  not  look 
upon  such  evils,  which  we  human  beings  caused,  as  a 
divine  punishment  or  even  wish  that  they  may  fall 
upon  our  fellow  creatures. 

Let  us  put  this  question:  How  could  the  same 
God,  who  gave  us  the  beautiful  earth,  which  is 
capable  of  producing  a sufficiency  of  food  and  of 
affording  us  happiness  and  welfare,  and  with  the 
earth,  gave  us  the  power  over  it,  wish  to  lay  a 
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scourge  upon  us,  so  as  to  torment  us  with  care,  need, 
disease  and  premature  death.  We  human  beings  our- 
selves bear  the  blame  and  the  responsibility.  We  take 
things  very  easily  and  shirk  our  duties,  if  we  look 
upon  our  self-caused  misery  as  God’s  decree.  Mankind 
must  pay  a high  price  for  this  consolation. 


Unhappy  marriages  are  also  not  to  be  considered  a 

divine  decree. 

I will  give  a few  examples  which  also  make  it 
appear  impossible  to  me,  that  it  should  always  be  God, 
who  lays  the  yoke  on  humanity.  At  first  I will  call 
to  mind  the  numerous  unhappy  marriages,  which  God 
must  have  made  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  strictly 
religious  people — since  all  marriages  are  decreed  by  him. 
Now  we  can  see  quite  clearly,  that  the  most  numerous 
unhappy  marriages  are  to  be  found  in  that  class  of 
the  population,  in  which  love  and  mildness,  honesty 
and  virtue  are  decreasing,  and  instead  indifference, 
roughness  and  vice  have  taken  their  place.  Then  we 
also  find  disagreement  between  married  people,  whose 
characters  differ.  The  different  methods  of  bringing 
up  the  children  occasion  much  trouble  in  married  life. 
We  therefore  perceive  clearly,  that  again  it  is  the 
irregular  and  imperfect  surroundings,  which  cause  this. 
For  instance,  if  indifferent  vicious  married  persons  had 
grown  up  under  more  favourable  conditions,  they  would 
certainly  have  become  better  and  more  exemplary 
people  and  more  loving,  forgiving  and  more  pleasing 
to  God  in  their  wedded  life.  The  great  amount  ot 
want,  which  oppresses  so  many  families  at  present, 
would  also  weigh  heavily,  and  that  is  also  only  a 
consequence  of  the  present  state  of  things.  From  this 
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source  especially  so  much  bitterness  and  so  many  quarrels 
arise  in  wedded  life.  For  further  particulars  see  Chapter 
on  “Wedded  life  or  free  love.” 


How  to  avert  the  numerous  transgressions 

and  crimes. 

A few  further  cases  are  the  numerous  trans- 
gressions and  crimes.  Though  the  strictly  religious 
people  do  not  look  upon  these  evils  as  divine  decrees, 
but  simply  as  sins  of  the  respective  persons,  still  I 
am  convinced  they  are  to  be  traced  only  to  one  and 
the  same  source.  They  are  all  the  results  of  our 
surroundings. 

Our  position  before  God  is  as  bad,  whether  we 
have  participated  in  the  general  evils  such  as  war, 
diseases  &c.,  or  in  special  sins  such  as  transgressions 
and  crimes.  God  wishes  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
Sone  may  object  that  the  individual,  surely  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  wars,  plagues  or  diseases  or  premature 
death.  I answer,  the  individual  is  also  not  to  be 
blamed  if  he  becomes  a criminal.  The  surroundings 
decide  both  cases. 

If  these  evils  really  arose  from  divine  decrees, 
we  should  never  be  capable  of  averting  them.  But 
since  I firmly  maintain,  that  the  evils  I have  mentioned 
will  disappear  more  and  more  and  eventually  no  longer 
exist,  if  the  proposals  made  in  this  book  are  carried  out 
I contend  quite  logically  that  they  cannot  be  decrees 
of  God.  You  may  firmly  believe,  dear  Reader,  that 
when  humanity  will  have  been  educated  up  to  a more 
rational  way  of  thinking,  they  will  themselves  be  able  to 
avoid  these  dangers  in  life  and  all  the  suffering  pro- 
voked by  them. 
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Just  as  he,  whose  favorable  surroundings  afford 
him  an  existence  free  of  care  and  a long,  happy  and 
healthy  life,  also  he,  whose  surroundings  as  a whole 
were  only  good,  will  naturally  become  and  remain  a 
good  person.  The  contrary  however  is  certainly  also 
the  case,  namely,  that  a person,  who  has  grown  up  in 
lad  surroundings  and  adverse  circumstances  and  is 
inclined  to  break  the  laws  or  has  been  induced  to 
do  so,  that  such  a person  will  continue  in  his  evil 
ways.  The  fruits  of  a tree  are  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  species  of  the  tree  and  the  quality 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  Every  created 
being  is  the  result  of  the  surroundings  under  which 
it  originated  and  grew  up. 

All  creeds,  which  are  contrary  to  this  truth,  should 
be  designated  as  erroneous;  they  are  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature.  For  this  reason  I proclaim  to  all  people 
and  more  especially  to  the  strictly  religious  people: 
Man  should  not  only  prajq  believe  and  hope  for  help 
from  Heaven,  but  being  a creature  so  highly  gifted  by 
God.  he  must  also  think  and  act  and  try  to  improve 
all  institutions  of  society  as  well  as  his  own  life 
according  to  strictly  natural  principles.  By  thinking  it 
out  man  will  soon  discover  what  great  love  God  lavishes 
on  him  during  his  existence  on  earth. 

Instinct  and  sense  must  help  one  another,  and  if 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  are 
modelled  on  it;  they  guard  a man  effectually  against 
all  dangers.  We  may  not  therefore  carelessly  and 
confidingly  cast  ourselves  in  the  arms  of  present  errors, 
but  we  must  also  consider,  whether  the  biblical  ideas 
transmitted  to  us,  the  historical  examples,  &c.  are  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Then  onl}r  may  we 
accept  them  and  live  accordingly.  Very  appropriately 
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the  proverb  says:  “Man  is  master  of  his  fate.”  Let  ns 
therefore  no  longer  submit  humbly  and  meekly  to  all 
miseries  of  our  race.  Rather  let  us  rise  in  confidence 
of  God’s  aid,  let  us  gather  strength  to  earnestly  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  our  life  and  at  once  we  shall 
do  away  with  one  adversity  after  the  other. 

Many  people  believe,  that  God  orders  all  our  actions 
and  that  no  sparrow  can  fall  from  the  roof  without  his 
will;  but  the  words  may  not  be  taken  in  this  literal 
sense.  Otherwise  God  could  be  made  responsible  for 
all  crimes  and  all  misery  of  mankind.  This  only  is 
certain:  God  created  nature  in  such  a perfect  state, 
that  it  will  be  an  example  for  all  time,  which  we 
human  beings  should  follow.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Almighty  created  the  fundamental  condition  for  the 
happiness  of  all  beings;  now  if  these  beings  in  their 
blindness  cannot  and  will  not  see  this,  and  understand 
and  enjoy  it,  then  it  is  their  fault  and  not  God’s. 

I must  mention  one  other  point  which  so  often 
leads  to  erroneous  views  amongst  the  people.  It  is 
generally  said,  that  war,  diseases,  sickness,  devastations 
by  fire  and  water  and  so  on,  are  punishments  sent  by 
God  in  order  to  chastise  us  and  make  us  better  people. 
This  assertion  does  not  harmonise  with  the  character 
of  God,  whom  we  know  from  his  great  works  as  a 
loving  and  forgiving  Father.  Why,  God  even  forgives  the 
worst  criminal,  if  he  really  and  earnestly  repents  and 
improves.  We  should  not  imagine  the  Highest  Being  as 
a strict  taskmaster,  but  as  a God  of  unlimited  love  and 
leniency.  Indeed  the  Almighty  will  not  prevent  it,  if 
by  war  and  diseases  great  evil  befalls  us.  Need  and 
want  teach  us  to  pray  and  by  misery,  worry  and  heavy 
trials,  humanity  is  often  purified  and  led  back  to  the 
right  path.  If  God  had  the  power  to  make  angels  of 
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mankind,  he  would  not  yet  do  so.  For  surely  he  would 
then  rob  man  of  his  right  of  deciding  himself;  he  would 
have  abased  man,  whom  he  gifted  with  a sharp  intellect, 
to  the  level  of  a puppet,  and  he  cannot  do  that,  if  he 
made  man  in  his  image.  Therefore  I again  maintain, 
God  does  not  make  us  unhappy  nor  punish  us  by  heavy 
trials,  but  rather  we  human  beings  act  wickedly  and 
in  spite  of  our  spiritual  advantages,  we  err  and  lose 
the  right  path.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  will 
soon  alter  this. 

Indeed  it  would  he  more  convenient  if  we  could 
throw  the  sins  we  have  committed  and  their  consequences 
upon  God.  The  worst  criminal  would  then  feel  himself 
innocent.  Therefore  this  strictly  religious  view  is  un- 
tenable; it  does  not  harmonise  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  everywhere  clearly  exhibits  cause  and  result. 
The  case  is  simply  this:  man  is  the  result  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

If  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all  men,  it  is  our 
duty  not  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  divine  will. 
We  are  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  world,  which  even 
now  can  be  turned  into  a paradise  for  us;  we  are  to 
live  in  peace  and  concord  like  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Mother  Earth  in  happiness 
and  health.  Not  only  some  few  nations  are  to  have 
this  privilege,  hut  the  whole  of  humanity.  This  is 
God’s  will  and  his  first  Commandment  confirms  it. 


The  Bible  was  written  by  human  beings. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  above,  all  biblical 
traditions  and  religious  tenets  quickly  must  make  room 
for  new  ideas  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  We  have  already  seen,  how  by  super 
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animated  religious  ideas  just  as  well  as  by  any  other 
error  in  what  matter  it  may  be,  humanity  is  robbed  of 
a part  of  it’s  happiness  and  peace  and  besides  the 
general  progress  is  unwarrantably  impeded.  It  is  there- 
fore our  most  holy  duty  to  seek  the  pure  truth  also  in 
religion  and  to  proclaim  it  to  humanity  and  to  remove 
all  errors  which  can  only  be  to  our  disadvantage,  from 
the  minds  of  all. 

Before  I touch  upon  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  I 
will  first  make  it  clear  who  Avrote  these  holy  writings, 
because  there  are  already  doubts  on  this  subject.  At  the 
present  open-minded  time  I may  perhaps  dare  to  say 
public  y,  that  the  contents  of  the  Bible  do  not  represent 
personal  revelations  of  God  - that  men  wrote  the  Bible 
gradually  during  a long  period,  and  set  down  their  own 
views  in  it. 

The  strict  believers  indeed  will  not  allow  this,  but 
assert  that  the  Bible  is  a divine  work;  as  a result  of 
this  belief,  these  books  were  named  the  “Word  of  God”. 

The  authors  of  the  biblical  books  were  still 
in  a very  uneducated  state. 

We  will  at  first  place  before  our  mental  eye,  what 
a small  amount  of  knowledge  and  what  a limited  vieAV 
the  authors  of  the  Bible  and  generally  the  \\diole  world 
of  that  period  had,  because  as  is  well  known  in  all 
spheres  of  knowledge  that  great  progress  and  those 
inventions  had  not  been  made,  which  gave  much 
later  generations  the  possibility  of  instituting  scientific 
problems  and  inventions.  We,  first  of  all,  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  with  much  more  accuracy  of  the  life 
of  the  world  and  it’s  many  wonders,  and  thence  is 
to  be  explained,  that  we  have  to-day  many  more 
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scientific  proofs,  which  could  not  be  thought  of  in  former 
years.  1 will  only  call  attention  to  the  great  discoveries 
in  astronomy  and  chemistry,  and  the  progress  made  in 
physics  and  physiology,  &c.  We  may  safely  assert,  that 
the  times,  at  which  the  various  books  of  the  Bible 
were  written,  are  equivalent  to  the  childhood  of 
humanity  comparing  them  with  the  present  day  and  the 
education  acquired  by  the  European  nations.  Thereby 
I only  wish  to  say,  that  the  view  of  worldly  life  taken 
in  the  Bible — had  this  book  been  written  by  modern 
men  of  science — would  be  quite  different  in  many  cases 
by  reason  of  the  experience  gained  during  thousands 
of  years,  and  indeed  more  especially  because  our 
generation  sees  more  clearly  and  therefore  forms  a 
truer  judgment,  than  the  generations  of  those  days 
were  in  a position  to  do. 


Did  God  formerly  converse  personally  with  mankind? 

and  say  to  Adam  and  Eve:  “Ye  shall  eat  of  the  fruits 
of  many  kinds  of  trees  in  the  garden  but  ye  shall  not 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil;  on  the  day  ye  shall  eat  thereof  ye  shall  surely 
die.”  And  when  they  did  eat  of  it,  God  is  said  to 
have  driven  them  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. — Or 
furthermore,  did  God  speak  to  Moses  and  give  him  two 
tablets  of  laws  written  by  Himself  for  the  people  of 
those  days.  As  Prof.  Delitzsch  proved  in  his  essay 
“Babel  and  Bible”,  these  laws  were  already  known  to 
the  Babylonians,  and  they  have  been  found  engraved  on 
stone-tablets  in  hieroglyphics.  I will  here  add  a short 
article  from  the  “Miinchen-Gladbacher  Zeitung  on  this 
subject. 
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Babel  and  Bible. 

Professor  Delitzsch  says  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  belief,  that  the  Bible  is  a work  of  God,  is 
an  error  of  the  mind.  Scientific  theology  has  long 
discovered  and  recognised,  that  the  Bible  has  become 
the  book  we  have  before  us  to-day  as  the  result 
of  continual  writing  and  re-writing  of  quite  different 
literary  factors.  The  endeavour  to  interpret  the  parts 
by  the  whole  work,  has  not  been  without  a result. 
But  honestly  we  need  no  other  revelation  of  God, 
than  the  one  we  human  beings  carry  within  ourselves. 
A well  regulated  legal  state  existed  in  Babylon  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  with  laws  in  which  we 
find  all  the  regulations,  which  Moses  made.  The 
protection  of  orphans,  widows  and  weaklings  takes  the 
first  place.  But  who  in  the  world  would  say,  that  the 
laws  of  Babylon  were  of  divine  origin.  Just  as  well 
as  they  were  made  by  man,  so  were  also  those  of 
Moses.  That  it  will  be  a task  for  future  investigators 
to  discover,  what  part  of  Mosaic  law  was  specifically 
of  I ewish  and  what  part  of  the  semitie  law  was  of 
Babylonian  origin.  Many  common  points  catch  the  eye, 
such  as  the  legal  sentence  “An  eye  for  an  eye”,  the 
Sabbath  and  above  all  the  “Jahve”  idea.  The  assertion 
made  last  year,  that  the  “Jahve”  idea  was  of  Baby- 
lonion  origin,  fell  like  a thunderbolt.  In  spite  of  all 
the  yet  holds  good,  for  it  is  the  fruit  of  scientific 
research.  Even  though  the  Old  Testament  was  thereby 
robbed  of  it’s  character  of  a revelation,  it  still 
maintained  it’s  importance  as  being  a testimonial  of  a 
great  historical  process  in  religion.  All  it’s  beauty 
would  find  an  echo  in  all  of  us,  but  we  may  no 
longer  retain  our  belief  in  what  superannuated. 
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All  earthly  things  are  inconstant.  The  reformation 
overcame  many  antiquated  notions,  but  that  was  only 
a stage  of  development.  Open-minded  investigation  in 
science  was  ever  pressing  irresistibly  forward.  Its 
votaries  were  the  advance-guard  of  the  great  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  further  development  of  religion. 

Such  critical  elucidation  of  the  orthodox  Bible 
Treed  must  surely  lead  us  to  learn  to  consider  the 
Bible  and  religion  in  the  light  of  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  mankind.  Catholicism,  grounded 
as  it  is  on  rigid  dogma,  is  just  as  incapable  of 
remaining  a religion  in  the  future  as  protestantism, 
says  Brofferio,  the  Milanese  professor.  Indeed  he  well 
makes  the  prognosis  for  the  latter:  “II  protestantismo 
svapora”,  protestantism  evaporates.  For  proceeding 
from  a free  rendering  of  the  Bible,  it  will  in  time  so 
entangle  itself  in  contradictions,  that  the  Christian 
morals  will  alone  remain. 

In  the  same  way  the  great  number  of  accounts  of 
miracles  of  that  time  in  the  Bible  should  be  rejected 
by  reason  of  our  present  knowledge.  I shall  quote 
some  of  them  further  on.  Since  these  miracles  cannot 
be  insisted  upon  any  longer,  it  follows  that  those  gene- 
rations were  very  liable  to  look  upon  unexplicable 
events  in  nature  and  other  ocurrences  as  extraordinary 
revelations  of  God’s  power.* 

Let  us  consider,  that  we  are  not  even  able  to  con- 
ceive a real  idea  of  the  being  of  God,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  in  all  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  and  of  our  deep  insight  into  the 

* Perhaps  it  is  possible,  that  Providence  now  and  then 
listened  to  persevering  ardent  prayers, — for  ardent  prayer  has  » 
certain  power, — and  this  was  looked  upon  as  a small  miracle. 
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secrets  of  the  Universe.  It  is  then  surely  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  our  ancestors  4000  years  ago  personally 
associated  with  the  same  God  and  conversed  with  him. 
We  are  only  certain  nowadays,  that  God’s  will  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  grand  laws  of  nature;  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  it  has  existed  as  an  unalterable  perfect 
work.  God  rules  the  whole  world  by  his  laws  of  nature 
and  at  no  time  needed  to  deviate  a single  span  from 
this  perfectly  wise  legislation  or  to  lead  humanity  on 
the  right  path  by  personal  intercourse.  God’s  grand 
laws  of  nature,  the  propitious  working  of  which  every 
one  may  observe  for  himself,  is  such  a sure  guide  for 
us,  that  if  humanity  were  only  wise  enough  to  take 
it’s  hints  and  follow  them,  we  should  be  able  to  have 
a real  paradise  on  earth. 

Having  understood  from  some  examples,  that  the 
Bible  can  only  be  man’s  handiwork,  and  that  of  gene- 
rations, who  only  had  a modest  knowledge  of  nature, 
we  may  well  say,  that  most  authors  of  the  biblical 
books  and  their  views  of  God,  Heaven  and  the  earth  &c. 
were  still  very  primitive,  because  our  astronomical 
knowledge,  which  really  opened  the  Universe  to  our 
minds,  was  almost  entirely  wanting  in  them.  Therefore 
we  cannot  and  may  not  take  the  perceptions  of  our 
ancestors  for  granted  or  retain  them  without  exa- 
mining them,  nor  further  propagate  them  as  absolute 
truth.  The  ancient  nations  looked  upon  our  earth,  for 
instance,  as  the  only  body  in  the  Universe,  inhabited  by 
men,  and  the  millions  of  other  worlds  (the  multitudes 
of  stars)  were  then  not  considered  to  be  independent 
bodies,  but  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  there  for 
our  world  alone,  that  God  had  his  seat  above  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  whither  also  the  pious  and  good  people 
went  after  death. 
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Are  the  stories  in  the  Bible  to  be  understood  to  be 

parables  or  real  facts. 

We  will  now  take  a few  passages  from  the  Bible  and 
consider  them  somewhat  more  closely.  But  I would 
like  to  say,  that  we  may  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
lead  astray  by  the  supposition,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  Bible  is  quite  different — or  that  for 
the  most  part  everything  should  be  taken  to  be  parables, 
as  indeed  we  well  know  that  most  believers  in  the 
Bible  are  fond  of  saying  and  maintaining,  because  they 
would  be  longer  able  to  preserve  their  strict  views. 

No,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  at  that  time  most 
certainly  conceived  the  case  just  as  they  wrote  it  down. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  turn  to  the  beginning  of  the  Bible. 
There  it  is  clearly  stated  “In  six  days  God  made  heaven 
and  earth — and  all  that  therein  is.”  This  cannot  agree 
with  the  actuality,  and  this  is  sufficiently  proved  to  us 
by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
(see  paragraph  on  Astronomy).  Here  quite  a different 
and  more  exalted  picture  of  the  origin  of  the  world  is 
displayed  to  us. 

Every  educated  and  well-read  man  at  present  knows, 
that  the  text  of  the  Bible  does  not  agree  here  and  in 
many  other  cases  with  the  science  of  to-day.  And  yet 
no  person  and  no  legislation  seriously  undertakes  to  do 
away  with  the  contradictions  in  religion  and  the  Bible, 
which  have  been  handed  down  for  thousands  of  years. 
On  the  contrary,  religion  is  taught  in  it’s  chiet  features 
nowadays  almost  exactly  as  it  was  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  thus  many  points  of  doubt  are  spread 
among  the  generation  of  the  present  day.  though  we  have 
made  so  much  mental  progress. 

It  may  also  not  be  left  out  of  consideration,  that 
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the  Christian  Church  demands  on  principle  that  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  be  blindly  believed,  and  that  all 
proof  of  the  same  be  renounced  as  unnecessary.  On  the 
other  hand  modern  science  always  gives  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  it’s  propositions.  Which  of  the  two 
standpoints  can  claim  more  right  to  be  believed? 

The  true  Christian  religion,  such  as  divine  Provi- 
dence ordained  for  us,  is  free  of  all  errors,  and  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  science.  It  does  not  only  preach 
freedom,  equality,  fraternity,  justice  arid  brotherly  love, 

* 

but  acts  in  accordance. 

Above  all  things  a much  more  thorough  revision 
of  the  Bible  for  teaching  in  schools  would  need  to  be 
instituted,  than  has  been  done  hitherto,  because  much 
of  the  history  of  the  old  Testament  especially,  cannot 
be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  present  state  of  science. 
Our  doctrine  of  religion  should  correspond  with  our 
highest  perceptions  and  be  free  from  any  possible  ob- 
jection, so  that  it  is  invulnerable  to  all  attacks  of 
those  who  deny  God  and  should  give  the  (so-called) 
Atheists  no  points  to  attack. 

However  let  us  continue  our  observations. 

Were  Adam  and  Eve  the  first  human  beings? 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  Bible  says  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  the  first  human  beings  on  earth; — that  God 
created  Adam  of  earth  and  blew  a living  spirit  into 
his  nose.  Then  it  says  that  God  made  Eve  out  of 
one  of  Adam’s  ribs. 

Both  of  the  first  human  beings  then  were  not  at 
first  young,  like  children,  but  they  were  created  by  God 
as  adults;  which  however  is  impossible,  judging  by 
what  we  know  of  God’s  work,  since  there  is  nowhere 
a leap  in  the  course  of  development  or  in  divine  creation. 
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Then  we  read,  that  these  two  first  human  beings 
had  two  sons,  Cain  and  Abel.  Cain  slew  his  brother 
Abel,  and  God  therefore  drove  him  relentlessly  into 
another  country.  There  he  took  unto  himself  a wife. 
It  would  appear  again  very  wonderful  how  Cain  found 
a woman  there  since  at  that  time,  according  to  the 
Bible,  only  Adam,  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel  lived  on  the  earth; 
but  this  is  no  riddle  to  us  since  we  know  for  certain, 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  the  first  persons,  but  that 
much  earlier,  even  in  the  tertiary  age,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  ago,  human  beings  lived  on  earth. 

The  first  human  beings  lived  on  earth  not  five 
thousand,  but  a hundred  thousand  years  ago. 

The  first  human  beings,  whom  we  can  to  some 
extent  trace  by  the  help  of  science,  and  who  lived 
long  before  Adam  and  before  the  time  of  the  biblical 
paradise,  are  called  the  pre-adamites.  They  still 
retained  a sound  instinct;  a sensible  instinct,  which  led 
them  more  safely,  than  our  common  sense  of  to-day  is 
able  to  do.  They  were  of  gigantic  stature.  Those 
living  in  the  south  were  not  covered  with  hair,  whereas 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  were  hairy  all  over.  They 
all  wore  no  clothes  and  lived  partly  in  high  trees  in 
a nest-like  structure,  partly  in  pile-dwellings  built  in 
rivers  and  lakes,  such  as  were  found  in  Switzer- 
land in  1853  in  the  lake  of  Ztirich,  in  Bavaria, 
Pomerania,  Posen,  Brandenburg  and  outside  Germany 
in  Italy,  France,  Ireland  and  so  on.  Thus  they  could 
not  be  surprised  by  wild  beasts  during  their  sleep.  They 
are  said  to  have  ruled  the  animals  by  their  will  and 
their  eyes. 

Our  history  only  shows  us  that  the  oldest  civilised 
peoples  existe  about  five  to  six  thousand  years  betöre 

A future  community.  t>S 
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Christ,  whereas  the  prehistoric  existence  of  humanity 
is  placed  at  a hundred  thousand  years  before  that 
time.  Without  a doubt  the  early  life  of  man,  as  said 
above,  extends  back  into  the  tertiary  period. 

The  life  of  the  original  man  only  developed  gradually. 
His  erect  carriage  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first 
characteristic  of  man.  This  freed  his  hands  and  thus 
he  could  take  up  stones  or  a club  and  use  them 
as  weapons.  Development  may  have  made  a faster 
progress  when  once  fire  had  been  successfully  lighted 
and  metals  fashioned. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  first  human  beings  were 
not  able  to  make  use  of  a language,  but  that  they 
acquired  this  faculty  slowly  in  the  course  of  long 
periods  of  time. 

We  therefore  see  from  the  earliest  traces  of  human 
existence,  that  to-day  it  is  impossible  even  to  strict 
believers  to  stand  by  the  accounts  of  the  old  Jewish 
traditions  of  paradise  and  creation. 

Did  Hod  create  the  world  in  six  days  and  rest  on 

the  seventh  day. 

That  reference  also  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  where  we  hear  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  his  work  of  creating  for  six  days,  cannot 
possibly  agree  with  facts.  Did  God’s  spirit  or  the 
immense,  unexhaustible  all-embracing  source  of  power, 
which  we  call  “God”  ever  rest?  I do  not  believe  so. 
For  there  is  no  stop  in  the  whole  of  nature. 

Without  a doubt  the  strict  believers  in  the  Bible 
will  put  it  before  me,  that  the  days  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  in  the  course  of  creation,  should  not  be  taken  in 
our  sense  as  meaning  periods  of  twenty-four  hours,  but 
rather  that  great  consecutive  periods  are  to  be  under- 
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stood  thereby.  According  to  what  we  know  however 
these  periods  must  denote  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years;  for  so  long  it  certainly  took  for  creation  to  come 
about.  God  or  the  great  creating  power  surely  did 
not  then  rest  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  as 
the  word  of  the  Bible  says  “and  rested  on  the  seventh 
day”,  if  each  of  these  biblical  days  is  to  be  considered 
to  mean  such  an  extended  period!  What  would  then 
have  become  of  our  world  and  the  whole  Universe,  if 
the  almighty  creating  power  had  rested  for  such  a 
long  period?  No,  God  and  his  exalted  laws  of  nature 
are  ever  active  and  have  never  rested,  they  create 
without  interruption.  We  can  see  clearly  the  biblical 
six  days  of  creation  and  the  day  of  God’s  rest  means 
our  days  of  twenty  four  hours,  and  does  not  denote  long 
periods  of  time,  as  the  clergy  wish  to  explain  nowa- 
days, because  those  nations  of  antiquity  had  already 
arranged  their  working-days  and  day  of  rest  of  24  hours 
accordingly.  Therefore  at  that  time  already  they 
believed,  that  the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
denoted  a section  of  time  and  accepted  this  arrange- 
ment as  being  a division  of  time  of  divine  origin. 

Perhaps  they  also  deduced  the  theory  of  creation 
from  the  law  then  known:  Thou  shalt  work  for  six 
days  and  the  seventh  shall  be  a day  of  rest,  and  per- 
chance believed,  that  God  also  had  created  the  world 
in  six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh. 

Other  verses  in  the  Bible,  the  correctness  of  which 

can  also  be  doubted. 

Besides  these  examples  there  are  a number  of 
other  stories  in  the  Bible,  some  of  which  are  incre- 
dible and  others  throw  a very  curious  light  upon  the 

author  of  the  respective  book.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 

is* 
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read  in  the  book  of  Joshua  chap:  4,  v.  4 — 16:  that  man  went 
through  the  river  Jordan  in  those  days  having  driven 
back  the  water  on  either  side,  so  that  the  people  could 
pass  dry-footed.  When  they  had  reached  the  other 
bank,  the  water  is  said  to  have  met  again.  A like 
process  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Then  we  find  in  Numbers  chap:  16,  v.  31 — 32.  Then  at  the 
command  of  Moses  the  earth  was  rent  open  and 
swallowed  up  several  hundreds  of  bad  people.  Tobias  chap : 6, 
6 — 10:  A piece  of  a certain  fish  is  said  to  dispel  evil 
spirits  and  the  gall  of  that  fish  cures  cataract  of 
the  eye.  According  to  Genesis  chap:  19,  v.  26.  Lot’s  wife 
was  turned  into  a pillar  of  salt.  Verse  30 — 38  we 
read  also:  The  eldest  daughter  of  Lot  said  to  the 
younger  “Our  father  is  aged,  and  there  is  no  man  left 
on  earth,  who  may  lie  with  us.  Genesis  chap : 6,  v.  5 — 22.” 
God  has  repented  that  he  made  man  and  now  he 
wishes  to  destroy  him  again  by  the  flood  with  the 
exception  of  Noah,  because  he  alone  was  righteous. 

Further  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Daniel  we  are 
told  that  Daniel’s  friends:  Shadrag,  Meshag  and  Abednego 
were  thrown  into  a burning  furnace  because  they  refused 
to  adore  the  golden  image  of  Nebucadnezar.  Yet  without 
being  burnt  they  again  left  the  furnace.  And  who  does 
not  remember  the  story  told  of  speaking  ass  of  the 
prophet  Balaam  in  the  book  of  Numbers  chap.  22, 
v.  14 — 33. — An  angel  appeared  before  the  animal,  whom 
Balaam  did  not  see  and  when  the  animal  then  refused 
to  budge,  it’s  rider  beat  it.  Then  the  ass  suddenly 
spoke  Hebrew.— Then  I might  call  the  ascension  of  the 
Prophet  Elijah  to  mind,  of  which  it  is  said  that  a fiery 
chariot  with  fiery  horses  came  down  and  Elijah  ascended 
thus  into  Heaven;  (II.  Kings  chap:  2,  v.  11 — 12)  and  the  iron 
of  the  prophet  Elisha,  which  swam  as  is  told  us  in 
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the  II.  Kings  chapt.  6.— And  who  does  not  know  the 
story  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who  was  in  a shark’s  body 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  and  on  the  fourth  was 
spat  up  upon  the  shore  (Jonah  I.)?— According  to  the  book 
of  Joshua  chap.  6 the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets— and  at  the  wonderful  victory 
of  Joshua  over  the  Amorites  (Joshua  chapt,  10)  where 
even  the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua’s  command.  We  read 
there  “Joshua  spoke  before  the  people  present:  Sun, 
stand  still  over  Gideon  and  Moon  over  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.  Then  the  sun  and  the  moon  stood  still,  till 
the  people  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  It 
stood  at  the  zenith  and  did  not  set  for  a whole  day. 
And  no  day  was  like  this  one,  before  or  after.”  Can 
we  believe  this  as  it  stands?  These  examples  suffice 
to  show,  that  those  generations  lived  in  a world, 
which  was  appearently  very  different  from  our 
present  one. 


Was  Christ  really  God’s  son  and  did  he  come 

down  from  heaven? 

This  question  I will  not  go  into  here. 

If  the  people  of  those  days  took  it  for  granted, 
that  God  sent  his  own  Son  on  to  the  earth,  to  improve 
and  save  the  sinful  human  race,  it  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  state  of  learning  of  those  days,  especially  as 
they  long  had  wished  for  the  Messiah,  their  Redeemer. 
But  the  case  is  different  to-day:  According  to  the 
discoveries  in  astronomy  there  is  as  we  know  a much 
greater  and  quite  different  Universe,  than  was  imagined 
in  the  days  of  dim  antiquity.  At  that  time  people 
were  still  of  the  opinion  that  our  Earth  was  the  only 
world  in  the  immense  Universe,  on  which  there  were 
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men  and  animals.  They  imagined  that  the  sun,  moon 
and  all  the  stars  were  only  there  for  the  sake  of  the 
earth  and  that  they  rose  and  set  in  the  blue  heavens. 
The  blue  sky,  which  according  to  our  present  knowledge 
is  only  the  space  of  the  Universe  filled  with  ether,  was 
thought  to  he  a concrete  dwelling  place,  which  was 
extended  over  the  whole  world  and  in  which  God  lived 
and  whither  the  righteous  went  after  death.  That  the 
heavens  were  at  that  time  conceived  to  be  firm  vault 
is  evident  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

It  was  therefore  easier  for  the  people  of  that  date 
to  imagine,  that  God  had  sent  down  his  only  begotten 
Son  from  Heaven  to  earth,  in  order  to  convert  sinful 
humanity  to  God. 

Our  earth  is  not  the  only  world  in  space  which 

is  inhabited. 

How  very  different  the  world  appears  to  us  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge.  To-day  we 
recognise,  that  our  earth  in  unlimited  space  is  like  one 
single  drop  in  comparison  with  the  ocean  and  further 
that  supposition,  according  to  which  thousands  or  millions 
of  other  astral  bodies  are  inhabited  by  beings,  who 
perhaps  are  like  the  dwellers  on  our  earth,  seems 
more  sensible  and  correct  than  the  belief  of  olden 
times  that  only  the  earth  is  inhabited.  But  since  we 
now  know  for  certain  that  there  are  many  millions  of 
worlds  in  the  Universe  besides  ours,  on  which  there  are 
perhaps  also  sinful  beings,  must  we  not  then  suppose 
that  God  would  also  wish  to  redeem  them,  and  that 
he  would  also  send  his  Son  to  the  others? 

Can  we  dwellers  on  the  earth  still  err  so  far  to- 
day as  to  suppose,  that  the  allwise  God  would  send 
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his  only  son  to  our  infinitesimal  earth,  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  and  let  him  die  the  painful  death 
on  the  cross  there,  for  our  earth  is  as  a grain  of  sand  on 
the  sea-store — and  besides  that,  we  must  unfortunately 
admit  that  it  did  not  achieve  the  object  in  view,  namely  that 
of  making  mankind  more  righteous?  For  it  is  very  much 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  we  are  in  reality  better 
than  the  people  of  those  days,  for  the  most  horrible 
of  crimes  are  still  committed  amongst  us.  Robbery 
and  murder,  suicide,  theft,  swindle  and  deceit  &c. 
give  us  a very  sad  picture  of  the  present  condition 
of  things.  At  no  time  was  there  such  a rush  for 
earthly  wealth,  for  glory  and  honour,  and  such 
avarice  and  oppression  on  one  hand,  and  such  poverty, 
misery  and  hatred  on  the  other,  as  there  is  to- 
day. Let  us  also  remember  the  wars  and  bloodshed, 
where  thousands  and  thousands  of  strong  young  men 
are  slaughtered— often  only  for  the  sake  of  beloved 
mammon  and  the  lust  of  conquest.  Our  present  cruel 
wars,  which  are  now  only  waged  with  huge  masses  of 
troops,  make  the  enmities  and  battles  of  our  ancestors 
appear  like  child’s  play. 

Our  general  extensive  education,  of  which  we  may 
be  proud  as  compared  to  that  of  our  ancestors,  should 
alone  have  made  such  horrors  impossible  long  ago.  For 
more  particulars  see  Chapt.  4.  “Demobilisation  and  gene- 
ral peace.” 

God  would  not  even  have  needed  to  send  his  Son 

to  earth. 

He  gave  us  his  great  exalted  laws  of  nature  and 
besides  sense  and  understanding.  By  these  God 
leads  humanity  much  more  safely  on  the  right  path, 
than  it  would  have  been  possible  for  his  Son  in  the 
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figure  of  a man.  Sense  and  the  law  of  nature  are 
riches,  which  were  to  all  men  equally  apportioned  on 
earth.  Therefore  both  are  able  to  extend  their  sphere 
of  action  over  the  whole  globe.  This  was  not  possible 
to  the  Son  of  God  in  such  a comprehensive  manner, 
especially  as  he  only  lived  thirty  two  years  on  earth 
and  was  only  teaching  for  quite  short  time  according 
to  the  biblical  traditions. 

But  since  humanity  has  been  living  on  earth  for  perhaps 
more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  what  became 
of  all  earlier  generations?  Who  redeemed  them,  for 
Christ  only  came  to  earth  as  the  Redeemer  about 
1900  years  ago? 

I ask  you,  brethren,  can  you  assert,  in  face  of  the 
above  facts,  that  Christ  the  son  of  God,  was  different 
in  any  way  to  us,  without  having  any  other  proof  than 
the  biblical  traditions,  which  have  been  proved  to  have 
been  the  work  of  man.  According  to  geologists,  the 
earth  was  inhabited  a hundred  of  thousand  years  ago? 
and  we  would  ask,  who  has  redeemed  them,  as  Christ 
himself  lived  only  1900  years  ago.  Let  us  go  farther; 
science  has  proved  to  us  that  there  are  120  million 
fixed  stars  which  have  a similar  course  to  the  earth 
and  which  are  most  probably  inhabited:  The  question 
arises.  “Who  will  redeem  these  beings”?  Christ  as 
the  son  of  God  cannot  die  the  death  of  the  Redeemer 
a 120000000  times* 

If  humanity  had  only  progressed  so  far  as  to 
make  proper  use  of  its  reason  and  to  attach  it’s  real 


The  spectral  analysis  and  other  observations  prove  to  us 
hat  our  earth  and  all  other  planets  or  fixed  stars  have  the  same 
chemical  and  physical  laws,  and  as  they  have  the  same  combi- 
nation of  matter  as  our  world  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  also  inhabited. 
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value  to  wondrous  nature,  it  would  have  long  under- 
stood that  by  following  the  laws  of  nature  it  is  led 
towards  its  real  redemption. 

We  see  plainly,  that  our  Earth  with  all  it’s  living 
beings  is  a perfect  work  and  we  recognise  that  nothing 
belonging  to  it  need  be  altered  or  improved.  I there- 
fore repeat  again,  that  if  we  human  beings  would  pro- 
perly follow  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  we  should  need 
no  other  Redeemer  to  bring  us  nearer  God.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  much  sin  is  ignorance.  Also  poverty 
sorrow,  care,  disease  and  misery,  hunger  and  want  &c., 
— these  afflictions  of  present  mankind,  are  occasioned 
solely  by  the  lack  of  enlightenment  and  therefore  by 
the  neglect  of  the  divine  laws  of  nature.  But  un- 
fortunately the  majority  of  people  to-day  are  so  narrow — 
minded  and  blind,  that  they  swear  by  our  present  views 
and  institutions  though  they  are  quite  contrary  to  nature 
and  consider  everything  quite  right,  absolutely  ignoring 
in  their  vain  credulity  the  correct  indications  and  hints 
of  the  divine  laws  of  nature. 


The  laws  of  nature  are  the  best  Redeemer  of 

mankind. 

God  in  the  laws  of  nature  lets  us  quite  clearly 
perceive  his  commandments  and  his  will  as  to  how  we 
should  live  and  act,  and  we  should  learn  to  understand 
God’s  laws  and  to  follow  them  using  our  reason.  But  if 
humanity  despises  and  abuses  both  great  gifts — its 
reason  and  the  laws  of  nature,  though  in  close  touch 
with  both,  and  reason  continually  impels  man  to  act 
naturally  i.  e.  rationally— how  much  less  would  it 
then  follow  the  doctrines  of  a Messiah,  who  only  once 
came  down  to  earth. 
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Jesus  himself  once  said:  “If  you  would  understand 
real  religion,  then  first  study  nature.  In  nature  you 
will  learn  to  understand  the  Father  and  his  Creation, 
and  you  will  then  attain  to  that  knowledge,  which  alone 
leads  to  true  religion  and  redemption.”  An  old  Christian 
hymn  also  says:  “None  come  to  Thy  light,  who  do  not 
fulfil  Thy  laws.”  But  God’s  laws  are  none  other  than 
the  laws  of  nature.  He  therefore,  who  does  not  obey 
the  latter,  sins  heavily  against  God,  our  Creator. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  object  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  strict  believers  with  my  treatise;  on  the  contrary  I 
have  only  written  this  for  the  purpose  of  further 
enlightenment.  For  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  great  Nazarene  are  no  longer  preached 
in  their  original  purity, — indeed  in  the  course  of  time 
many  errors  have  crept  in. 


The  great  Nazarene  preaches:  “Love  thy  neighbour 

as  thyself!” 

Who  is  my  neighbour?  Millions  cannot  really  answer 
this  question.  Our  neighbours  are  not  only  our  children 
or  parents,  husbands  wives,  brides,  bridegrooms  or 
our  nearest  relations  and  friends,  whom  we  should  love 
as  we  love  ourselves, — all  men  are  our  neighbours  in 
the  meaning  of  Jesus.  All  men  are  brethren,  to 
whatever  people  or  nation  they  may  belong.  Therefore 
Englishmen,  Germans,  Russians,  Frenchmen,  Turks  and 
Indians,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  Australians  and  Poly- 
nesians— are  all  our  neighbours.  For  we  are  all  one 
and  the  same  family  of  the  children  of  God  and  should 
look  upon  ourselves  as  such.  We  should  and  must 
therefore  recognise  them  all  as  brethren  and  love  them 
and  do  no  harm  to  any  one  of  them. 
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As  long  as  we  cannot  do  so  in  consequence 

of  our  unnatural  laws  and  institutions  we  are  acting 
against  God’s  will  and  exalted  laws  of  nature. 

At  present  men  and  nations  fight  against  each  other. 

To-day  one  country  or  one  nation  seeks  to  oppress, 
to  surpass  or  to  combat  against  the  other,  either 
on  the  field  of  battle  or  competition.  Especially 

by  the  market  of  the  world,  in  politics  and  in  the 
press  this  strife  of  all  against  all  plays  a great  part. 

Hardly  anywhere  is  there  a trace  of  real  neighbourly 
love  and  seldom  an  intimacy,  such  as  should  exist 

amongst  brethren. 

Indeed  not  only  peoples  fight  and  oppress  each 
other  now  in  this  battle  for  existence — one  would 
like  to  call  it  a battle  for  life — this  mutual  op- 
pression and  surpassing  extends  even  into  the  smaller 
circles.  To-day  each  man  is  against  the  other; 

every  business  man,  workman,  every  trading  firm  has 
to  fear  the  competition  of  others — for  competition 
threatens  the  existence  of  the  individual.  Even  in  the 
circles  of  learning  we  find  the  same  strife  for  the  palm 
of  fame  the  battle  for  the  name,  i.  e.  for  recognition 
and  honour.  And  if  I here  specially  mention  politics 
and  diplomacy,  I do  it  only  because  these  are  the 
real  fields,  in  which  the  battles  of  nations  are  fought 
out — when  these  are  not  carried  into  the  battlefield, 
so  that  the  weapons  may  decide  right  and  victory. 
This  strife,  which  mainly  concerns  the  existence,  but 
is  often  enough  waged  for  fame  and  honour,  riches  and 
reputation,  for  position  and  dignity,  must  unfortunately 
suffocate  the  true  love  of  our  neighbours. 

While  our  present  quite  unnatural  manner  of  acting 
continues  and  with  institutions,  by  which  true  neigh- 
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hourly  love  to  all  people,  indeed  of  nations  to  one 
another,  is  made  quite  impossible,  we  should  not  he 
astonished  that  instead  of  happiness  and  joy,  health 
sorrows,  misfortune  and  misery,  hatred  and  discord, 
and  ease  we  have  amongst  humanity  only  cares  and 
disease  and  weakness,  avarice,  exploiting  and  oppression, 
misdemeanours  and  crimes,  robbery,  murders,  suicide  &c. 
— Till  we  have  conquered  our  rough,  insensible,  care- 
less and  unmerciful  character,  we  have  no  claim 
to  call  ourselves  noble-minded  men  and  women,  for  so 
long  we  still  retain  much  of  the  animal  in  us. 


Our  clergy  also  should  admonish  the  people  to  obey 
the  divine  laws  of  nature. 

I wish  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  all  those 
members  of  the  clergy,  who  perhaps  would  be  inclined 
to  endeavour  to  oppress  my  treatise  and  any  sen- 
sible writing  generally,  which  bases  itself  on  the 
laws  of  nature  and  on  modern  science,  and  touches  reli- 
gious topics. — I wish  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that. thereby  they  burden  themselves  heavily  with  sin, 
by  opposing  the  decrees  of  the  divine  laws  of  nature. 

Now  before  we  can  fulfil  the  wish  of  the  great 
Nazarene  and  the  will  of  God— namely  “Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself”,— it  should  be  the  principal  duty 
of  our  clergy  to  point  out  the  divine  laws  of  nature 
to  mankind  as  being  the  best  hold,  to  tear  us  away 
from  all  selfishness,  and  to  lift  us  above  all  national 
spirit,  above  all  national  manners  of  thinking  and  acting, 
so  that  we  only  continue  to  think  and  act  internationally 
and  only  wish  for  the  introduction  of  international  laws 
and  arrangements,  because  only  on  this  basis,  real 
neighbourly  love  and  thus  happiness  and  contentment, 
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in  short  an  earthly  paradise  for  all  men  can  be 
created. 

The  means  by  which  this  can  be  brought  about 
are  especially  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2 of  this  work. 

We  should  not  wish  to  defend  the  interest  of  only 
our  own  country  and  our  own  family. 

All  ideas  and  endeavours,  which  only  benefit  our 
own  nation  and  country  and  also  those  which  only 
touch  our  own  immediate  interests,  our  children’s  or 
our  nearest  relatives’,  are  not  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  If  we  wish  to  make  a real  paradise 
of  our  beautiful  Earth,  in  which  all  people  may  live  in 
happiness  and  contentment,  and  this  is  not  only  possible 
but  also  what  God  demands  from  man  whom  he  gifted 
with  reason,  we  must  appropriate  international  ideas, 
as  has  been  mentioned  several  times,  in  order  that  in 
course  of  time,  such  arrangements  be  made,  as  will 
foster  the  interests  of  all  people.  We  should  not  have 
private  interests;  and  when  we  have  solved  the  problem 
of  existence  on  one  common  basis  for  all  people,  then 
it  will  be  quite  a feasible  undertaking.  When  at  last 
we  human  beings  have  matured  so  far,  we  shall  be 
nearer  to  fulfilling  God’s  commandments,  and  righteousness 
will  reign  over  humanity.  Privileges  of  course  cannot 
then  exist,  as  I have  said,  such  as  there  are  still  every- 
where to-day;  for  according  to  the  decree  of  divine 
nature  all  persons  will  have  equal  rights  on  earth, 
whether  they  be  master  or  servant.  A man’s  birth  and 
his  death  already  show  us,  that  privileges  should  not 
be  allowed  on  earth.  All  human  beings  enter  the  world 
the  same  way  and  all  leave  it  by  one  door  namely 
death.  No  one  brought  anything  into  the  world  and 
none  will  take  anything  out  of  it. 
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This  isalso  the  place  to  point  out,  that,  in  the  new 
state  of  the  future,  such  privileges  will  no  longer  exist. 
All  will  have  equal  rights  just  as  they  will  have  equal 
duties.  For  this  reason  nobility  of  birth  will  no  longer 
exist;  but  every  person  will  try  to  recognise  the  real 
nobility  of  mankind  to  be  nobility  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart,  and  seek  to  prove  it  by  faithfully  doing  their 
duty.  The  entire  existence  of  the  state  of  the  future 
excludes  unacquired  rights;  for  all  such  privileges  of 
individuals  are  disadvantages  for  the  majority.  It  is 
therefore  a duty  of  justice  to  proclaim  the  natural 
equality  of  all  people  as  the  basis  of  the  new  state 
of  government. 

But  till  we  understand  how  to  arrange  this  equality 
on  earth,  a real  paradise  remains  closed  to  us — and  so 
long  we  shall  commit  sins  against  God  and  our 
fellow  men. 

The  object  of  mx  work  is  the  enlightenment 

of  all  men. 

1 write  this  book  only  to  teach  all  people  and 
to  enlighten  them, — if  possible  also  the  strict  believers; 
I wish  to  cause  them  to  think  out  the  position,  so  that 
they  may  turn  away  from  their  religious  errors,  to  ideas 
based  on  better  understanding.  But  I do  not  address  the 
orthodox  clergy  and  their  faithful  followers,  who  on 
principle  oppose  everything,  which  is  new  and  in 
accordance  with  nature’s  injunctions.  I speak  to  the 
educated  people  who  wish  for  enlightenment  without 
considering  the  above-mentioned  persons.  Just  like  all 
strict  believers  I only  desire  the  welfare  of  humanity; 
and  I also  hope  to  have  eternal  bliss.  Therefore  my 
dear  religious  brother,  the  views  I have  expressed,  should 
not  be  taken  as  hostile.  They  come  from  a warm, 
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true  heart;  it  is  therefore  far  from  my  wish  to  hurt 
anybody  by  the  expression  of  my  opinion.  You  would 
think  that  humanity  must  be  glad  that  is  shown  them 
the  only  possible  way  to  true  happiness,  that  is  to  say, 
to  lasting  good  health,  to  longevity,  to  anexistence  free  of 
care,  to  undamped  joy,  contentment  and  felicity  generally, 
especially  as  we  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  misery  in 
consequence  of  our  present  unnatural  customs  and  laws. 
And  yet  such  it  appears;  is  not  the  case  for  against 
such  writings,  as  this  enmity  people  shew  and 
ridicule.  But  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  nature  will 
be  considered  more  than  it  is  to-day  and  when  it 
will  be  taken  as  the  sole  foundation  for  all  laws  on 
earth.  The  highest  advantage  which  the  world  offers 
us  is  these  laws  of  nature  and  this  great  gift  is  despised 
nowadays  by  nearly  the  whole  world  or  at  least  not 
nearly  enough  value  is  attached  to  it — a very  sad  fact. 

The  reproach  will  be  made  me,  that  I am  attacking 

religion. 

Perhaps  I may  be  reproached  with  committing  a 
great  sin,  namely  that  I dare  to  attack  the  biblical 
view  of  the  world,  which  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years. 
My  answer  is,  that  I only  condemn  the  errors,  which 
are  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  that  it  is  a far  greater 
sin  to  allow  humanity  to  continue  living  in  errors,  though 
one  knows  better,  thereby  suppressing  the  real  truth. 
When  at  last  the  whole  of  humanity  will  have  reached 
such  a stage  of  ennoblement,  as  to  understand  God’s 
laws  of  nature  correctly,  and  to  value  and  to  follow  them, 
the  real  truth  will  suddenly  have  been  found. 

I will  take  as  an  example  the  science  of  medicine. 
It  also  has  existed  for  more  than  2000  years,  and  has 
brought  humanity  an  indescribable  amount  of  misery 
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during  that  time;  only  in  our  days  humanity  has  at 
last  recognised  it  as  a pernicious  doctrine,  and  com- 
batted it  and  placed  in  it’s  stead  a more  rational  method 
of  cure,  namely  the  natural  method. 

It  will  soon  be  impossible  to  do  more  for  our 

religion. 

The  Christian  religion  will  soon  also  have  been 
preached  to  humanity  for  2000  years,  in  order  that 
they  be  converted  and  purify  themselves  of  crimes, 
hatred,  and  other  sinfulness,  and  especially  to  restab- 
lish  love  of  our  neighbours  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
But  what  result  can  we  show  for  all  this  long  time. 
Very  little  indeed. — According  to  statistical  proof,  crimes 
of  every  kind  have  not  decreased  in  number,  rather 
they  are  increasing.  We  may  therefore  assert,  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  under  the  present  unnatural 
conditions  which  exist  in  every  direction,  to  raise  a 
generation  which  would  be  a better  one  than  the  present 
and  more  pleasing  to  God;  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  State  and  the  Church  to  do  more  for  religion 
and  the  improvement  of  humanity.  In  the  very  first 
days  or  weeks  of  it  life  a child  receives  holy  baptism. 
As  soon  as  the  child  goes  to  school  it  receives  religious 
teaching,  and  it  is  taught  to  pray  and  to  lead  a 
righteous  life.  Church  and  State  do  not  only  en- 
deavour to  make  good  and  just  citizens  in  schools 
and  to  watch  over  souls  by  various  arrangements,  such  as 
by  days  of  general  fasting,  &c.,  they  even  go  further 
still.  Thus  hours  of  worship  are  arranged  for  young 
men  and  young  women;  various  religious  societies  have 
been  founded,  the  army  and  navy  have  also  to  attend 
divine  service.  You  would  think  that  church  and  state 
had  done  everything,  that  was  possible. 
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Why  many  people  to-day  turn  their  backs  ou  religion. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Church  and  State  in  their 
noble  endeavours  overlook  the  number  of  stronger  in- 
fluences acting  on  children  as  well  as  adults.  These 
contra-currents  shake  the  faith  of  humanity  and  make 
people  careless  and  selfish.  Above  all  it  is  the 
battle  for  his  existence,  and  also  bad  example,  which 
bring  about  man’s  perdition.  Every  error  which  is 
taught — whether  in  religion  or  in  other  matters — and 
maintains  itself  in  spite  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  harms 
man’s  welfare,  for  only  truth  can  bring  us  lasting  happiness 
and  blessing. 

Our  young  men  and  women  may  enter  life  with 
the  best  intentions, — at  least  the  majority  do,  of  being 
righteous,  honest,  industrious  and  loving  towards  their 
fellows;  but  when  lack  of  work  and  of  earnings,  faith- 
lessness, * oppression  and  sweating  overtakes  them  in 
the  end  they  become  a prey  to  poverty,  want  and 
misery,  then  even  people  with  the  best  intentions 
become  careless  and  are  often  seduced  to  commit 
evil  deeds  and  crime:  I quite  ignore  all  the  children 
and  young  men  and  women  who  are  bred  and  trained 
up  to  wickedness  in  their  parents  houses,  which  is  un- 
fortunately very  often  the  case  nowadays. 

Further  reasons  why  many  people  have  no  religion. 

I wish  to  suggest  the  question,  why  many  people 
nowadays  have  no  religion  and  no  longer  believe  in 
God,  or  a second  life  after  death  and  recompense  in 
the  world  beyond  this,  though  Church  and  state  unite 
in  doing  everything  possible  to  preserve  religion  and 
faith  in  God  amongst  men?  The  answer  is  not  difficult, 
dear  Reader:  This  defection  from  religion  is  caused  by 
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the  conduct  of  our  present  Christian  theologians,  who  still 
cling  to  the  old  biblical  traditions,  in  spite  of  the 
high  state  of  education  of  our  period  and  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  masses:  thus  they  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  creation,  for  instance,  according  to  which  God  is 
supposed  to  have  created  the  world  in  6 days,  and  the 
idea  of  Adam  and  Eve  being  the  first  human  beings; 
likewise  that  we  shall  lie  in  our  graves  till  judgment- 
day  and  then  arise  bodily.  Hundreds  of  such  ideas 
and  doctrines  are  still  maintained  to-day  in  spite  of 
science,  though  they  are  no  more  tenable,  for  the 
people  instinctively  feel  the  contradictions  of  such 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Thus  people  become  suspicious 
even  in  their  school-days,  and  it  is  really  high  time 
for  a thorough  revision  of  the  Bible  to  be  instituted,  as 
it  no  longer  suffices  for  our  present  degree  of  know- 
ledge. When  teaching  our  children  religion,  every- 
thing which  contradicts  our  present  knowledge,  should 
be  left  out,  and  if  that  is  an  undesirable  step  to 
take,  let  us  be  honest  and  accentuate  in  the  Bible 
lessons,  that  the  ancients  had  not  the  clear  knowledge 
of  the  world’s  laws  and  powers,  we  have  to-day  and 
looked  upon  matters  in  a quite  different  light,  and 
especially  reckoned  things  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand, to  be  supernatural,  or  in  other  words  miracles. 

1 hen  the  child  will  not  be  driven  into  a contradiction 
of  two  views  of  life. 

This  is  much  to  be  desired  because  many  people, 
having  found  errors  in  the  Bible  and  other  religious 
books,  then  immediately  condemn  the  whole  religion 
built  up  on  these  books  as  erroneous,  and  instead 
of  defending  religion,  work  against  it.  The  numbers  of 
he  atheists  are  thereby  increased.  Such  persons  no 
longer  consider  that  our  wondrous  Universe  is  the 
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creation  of  an  almighty  and  allwise  God;  such  an 
exalted  creation  as  it  is,  the  laws  of  which  so  surely 
and  faultlessly  co-operate,  that  they  dwarf  the  puny 
endeavours  of  man’s  artifice.  It  is  very  deplorable, 
that  our  clergy  and  their  strictly  faithful  followers 
still  retain  the  religious  tenets  of  4000  years  ago, 
though  such  enormous  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
spheres  of  knowledge,  thus  conjuring  up  a very  notice- 
able defection  from  the  faith  in  God,  and  thereby 
committing  surely  a great  sin.  Further  it  is  a fact 
that  many  educated  people  only  follow  the  ancient 
faith  for  the  sake  of  appearance 

If  a revision  of  our  religion  and  its  documents 
is  not  soon  instituted,  so  that  they  no  longer  con- 
tradict the  results  of  the  present  scientific  experiments 
and  discoveries,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  counteract 
the  defection  from  the  church  and  religion,  just  as  it 
is  not  possible  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  clergy  and  state, to  reconvert  those  who  have  given 
up  the  faith. 

In  consequence  of  these  sad  facts  I cannot  help 
putting  the  question:  Can  any  religion  or  doctrine  of 
faith,  from  which  humanity  falls  away  in  such  pro- 
portion, as  science  and  intelligence  progress,  be  adequate 
to  their  aim,  namely  to  satisfy  and  bless  humanity? 
Certainly  not. 

Let  us  now  ask  of  what  character  a religion  must 
be,  to  satisfy  a race  of  real  intelligence?  My  answer 
is  that  at  present  there  is  no  religion  in  the  world, 
which  can  satisfy  us  absolutely.  Such  a religion  is 
only  to  be  found  in  careful  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  nature. 
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Only  tlie  pure  truth  will  win  the  day. 

I again  repeat  most  emphatically  that  everywhere 
only  pure  truth  can  maintain  itself  and  win  the;  day. 
Truth  alone,  but  never  error  or  untruth,  can  bring 
felicity  to  mankind. 

Therefore  so  long  as  the  present  unnatural  conditions, 
which  we  have  in  nearly  all  spheres  of  life,  are  not 
altered  and  replaced  by  rational  arrangements  as  desired 
by  God,  so  long  all  endeavours  and  efforts  to  make 
mankind  happy  and  contented,  so  that  they  exercise  true 
brotkery  love  towards  each  other,  will  have  no  result 
and  only  remain  a pious  wish. 

Only  when  we  have  made  a paradise  of  our  Earth, 
that  is  to  say  a place  where  there  are  no  cares,  worries 
nor  wants — only  then  will  all  people  be  able  to  prepare 
themselves  suitably  for  the  life  beyond,  because  only 
such  an  earthly  existence  is  the  right  schooling  for 
heaven.  But  at  present  it  is  only  a valley  of  tears. 
How  many  people  do  not  enter  the  life  beyond  in  an 
unprepared  state  and  have  to  fight  perhaps  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  and  even  endure  martyrdom,  before 
they  have  expiated  their  sins  on  earth,  most  of  which 
they  commit  from  sheer  ignorance.  We  must  give  up 
that  erroneous  religious  idea,  that  our  earth  will  al- 
ways be  a valley  of  tears. 

V 

We  human  beings  are  advancing  towards  the  age 

of  wisdom. 

Bobbery,  murder,  persecution  and  so  on  were 
certainly  not  unknown  to  our  ancestors.  The  stronger 
drove  weaker  from  their  homes  and  took  their  possessions. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  warfare  to-day,  which  is 
certainly  very  deplorable.  Such  proceedings  do  not 
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harmonise  with  the  sensible  ideas  of  the  present 
generation,  which  has  made  such  great  progress  all 
round.  We  should  only  find  this  state  of  affairs  amongst 
the  unreasonable  beasts  or  the  savages,  but  not  amongst 
civilised  people.  It  is  being  understood  more  and  more 
that  the  whole  earth  belongs  to  all  in  common  and 
should  be  cultivated  by  all  people,  if  any  use  is  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Our  opinions  become  wider,  they  are 
ever  becoming  nobler  and  more  natural;  at  least  they 
give  every  promise  of  doing  so. 

It  is  quite  intelligible,  that  everything  cannot  be 
done  at  once  and  that  good  and  natural  deeds  and 
laws  are  merely  a question  of  time;  the  tendency  towards 
improvement  is  to  be  seen  everywhere.  We  human 
beings  are  advancing  towards  a glorious  age,  namely 
the  age  of  wisdom.  The  laws  of  nature,  the  only 
correct  law,  of  God’s  own  invention  is  being  considered 
more  and  more  every  day.  We  can  clearly  observe, 

that  in  all  spheres  of  life  a bend  towards  reason 
and  nature  is  gaining  ground. 

I repeat  the  present  generation  is  has  considerably 
more  ability  than  all  preceeding  generations,  and 
towers  above  those  of  antiquity.  We  may  not  therefore 
retain  the  views,  usages  and  laws  of  former  generations 
blindly  and  thoughtlessly  copy  them;  we  must  rather 
carefully  consider  those  ancient  traditions  by  the  light 
of  our  modern  experiences  and  appraise  their  value, 
retaining  only  what  is  good. 

Alterations  and  improvements  are  effected  much 
more  rapidly  nowadays  than  100  or  1000  years  ago 
and  more;  for  the  majority  of  people  in  civilised  countries 
are  certainly  more  advanced.  Nearly  every  man  is  able  to 
read  and  write  in  the  countries  of  civilisation  and 
consequently  he  can  consider  and  judge  ol  matters 
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for  himself;  and  this  is  the  main  point.  People  learn  many 
things  nowadays,  and  this  was  not  the  case  formerly, 
they  are  on  a much  higher  mental  level  than  before, 
they  think  and  act  more  independently  and  strive  more 
at  enlightenment.  Sciences  are  cultivated  more  and 
more  and  become  the  common  property  of  all  nations.  For 
the  people  have  become  more  mature  and  more  indepen- 
dent and  will  soon  govern  themselves  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 


God  has  not  only  promised  us  happiness  but  he  has 

also  guaranteed  it  to  us. 

God,  our  almighty  Creator,  has  not  only  promised 
us  happiness  but  he  has  also  guaranteed  it  to  us,  as 
his  great  and  glorious  laws  of  nature  prove.  By  God’s 
wish  our  earthly  life  has  no  other  object  than  to  pre- 
pare us  and  suit  us  for  the  life  beyond:  it  is  much 
easier  for  man  to  begin  ennobling  his  mind  on  earth, 
than  it  will  be  beyond  it.  If  it  were  well  known  to 
men  that  in  the  life  to  come  they  may  often  need 
hundreds  of  years  to  purify  themselves  of  their  sins 
committed  on  earth  and  to  make  their  minds  perfect 
which  they  neglected  to  do  here  below,  they  would 
certainly  desist  from  their  unnatural  mode  of  living. 
But  this  is  where  there  is  a lack  of  enlightenment. 
And  the  individual  is  scarcely  able  to  attain  to  this 
under  the  present  contrary  circumstances;  that  is  why 
my  endeavours  firstly  aim  at  abolishing  those  surround- 
ings, which  cause  us  to  commit  sin.  This  should  be 
the  task  not  only  of  some  few  individuals,  but  of  all 
persons  and  especially  of  the  clergy  and  state  by  aiding 
enlightenment  of  the  whole  community,  in  order  that 
only  the  truth  be  promulgated  as  a religion.  Our  chief 
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principle  should  be  to  obtain  more  enlightenment.  Only 
thereby  we  shall  overcome  the  task,  which  God  has 
set  us. 


It  has  been  said,  that  as  man  has  his  sense  of 
reason, — this  sense  should  lead  him  on  to  do  good. 

It  is  also  a great  mistake  that  many  people  say: 
man  has  his  sense  of  reason  and  understanding,  he  must 
therefore  gradually  become  good  and  righteous,  if  he 
only  seriously  wishes  to.  It  is  forgotten  that  under- 
standing and  reason  are  led  astray  by  the  present 
unnatural  surroundings  and  are  therefore  not  strong 
enough  effectively  to  counteract  all  unnatural  tendencies, 
especially  the  numerous  erroneous  views,  to  which  also 
the  clergy  succumb.  I need  not  specially  prove  that 
it  is  the  clergy,  who  chiefly  foster  and  disseminate  the 
religious  errors. 

Every  error  is  very  harmful;  this  fact  is  unfortu- 
nately not  at  all  realized  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  surely  intelligible  to  every  well-educated 
person  that  a generation,  which  has  made  as  much 
progress  as  the  present,  cannot  maintain  the  numerous 
contradictions  in  divers  religions,  more  especially  be- 
cause every  error  is  disadvantageous  for  mankind. 

I am  not  a person  without  a religion;  I pray 

every  day. 

Do  not  believe,  my  dear  religious  brother  that  I 
am  a person  without  religious  tenets.  No,  1 am  just  a 
pious  as  you  are.  I pray  daily:  0 God,  \ pray  Thee 
give  light  to  us  poor  men,  surrounded  as  we  are  by 
prejudices  and  false  doctrine;  bless  us,  that  we  soon 
understand  how  unnaturally  we  act.  Lend  me  aiso 
aid  in  enlightening  my  fellows  and  let  my  teaching 
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find  recognition  and  followers,  so  that  mankind  may 
soon  he  rid  of  its  sorrows  on  earth  and  of  its 
bodily  and  mental  misery.  Let  men  soon  understand, 
that  we  human  beings  can  he  quite  happy  here  on 
earth,  if  only  we  follow  Thy  allwise  laws  of  nature; 
give  Thy  blessing  that  soon  all  men  may  have  only 
the  pure  truth,  the  true  religion  and  real  faith  in 
God,  Enlighten  us,  that  we  may  soon  understand, 
that  all  men  and  all  nations  are  brethren — that  we  may 
have  only  common  interests  and  should  live  in  concord 
and  brotherly  love 

The  effect  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  effect  of  fervent  prayer  is  far  greater  than 
present  humanity  believes.  The  more  devout,  fervent 
and  pure  a prayer  springs  from  the  heart,  the  more  free 
it  is  from  errors,  the  more  often  it  is  repeated, — the 
greater  is  the  impression  it  makes,  and  higher  the 
sphere  to  which  it  penetrates  to  be  then  heard  and 
answered. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  a prayer  rises  only  to  the 
lowest  sphere  of  heaven,  or  is  only  a babbling  of  the 
lips,  then  it  is  not  answered  and  has  no  result.  A really 
fervent  prayer,  which  is  free  from  errors,  can  even 
alleviate  if  not  turn  aside  a sad  fate,  if  Providence  is 
implored  to  do  so. 

Prayer,  indeed  man’s  will  has  a great  power;  un- 
imagined ends  may  be  gained  if  it  be  practised. 

As  I have  emphasized  several  times  in  this  chapter, 
we  human  beings  bring  all  the  misery  upon  ourselves 
through  the  errors,  which  cling  to  us,  and  our  unnatural 
views  and  institutions.  Thus  we  turn  our  beautiful 
earth,  which  should  he  a real  Paradise,  into  a place 
of  torment  and  misery.  When  once  mankind  will 
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have  become  so  far  ennobled,  that  they  follow  and 
generally  adopt  the  proposals  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  book,  which  in  every  detail  hang  to  the  divine 
law  of  nature,  nay  indeed  make  it  up,  then  only  shall 
we  be  able  to  turn  our  earth  into  an  actual  paradise 
in  accordance  with  God’s  will.  But  nowadays  when 
only  unnatural  institutions  and  erroneous  views  rule 
the  lives  of  men,  this  is  impossible. 

Erroneous  views  in  religion  can  also  do  harm 

to  humanity. 

The  facts  stated  on  page  812  prove  that  religion 
has  done  much  harm  to  humanity;  further  proofs  are 
the  numberless  religious  wars  between  the  different 
sects,  for  instance,  the  30  Years  War,  the  bloody 
St.  Bartholomew’s  night  in  Paris,  &c.,  then  the  national 
and  agricultural  fall  of  those  nations,  where  the 
priesthood  gained  influence  in  temporal  affairs  as  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  last  but  not  least  important  the 
apostasy  in  our  present  religion  and  church  and  the 
steady  increase  of  atheism,  that  is  to  say  denial  of  God. 
It  is  therefore  intelligible  that  here  also  reform  is  very 
necessary,  to  abolish  all  this.  Not  error  but  only  truth, 
in  all  spheres,  can  bring  lasting  felicity  and  peace 
to  mankind. 

Do  the  clergy  wish*  to  know  why  the  church  is 
so  powerless  to  stay  the  apostasy  in  religion?  The 
general  circumstances  cannot  be  the  cause,  for  these 
are  the  most  favourable  one  can  conceive.  All  pulpils 
and  schools  are  at  it’s  service,  and  it  is  protected  by  the 
government  and  the  police;  it  receives  the  children  at 
their  tenderest  age  for  tuition.  And  yet  there  is  such 
an  increase  of  irreligion.  The  cause  must  lie  with 
the  church  and  it’s  doctrine. — “Do  you  believe  that 
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yourself,  Sir?”  is  the  question  which  again  and  again 
arises  between  the  pastor  and  his  congregation.  “Do 
you  believe  it  yourself?”  is  the  question  he  asks  himself. 
What  a terrible  profession  it  must  be,  which  so  disquiets 
a person!  That  is  why  the  clergy  cannot  take  part  in 
the  social  movement  of  the  present. 

Many  strict  believers  may  have  begun  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  old  biblical  traditions  and  suffered 
from  these  doubts;  but  they  avoided  them  as  being 
sinful.  But  these  doubts  always  arise  again,  when  once 
they  have  come  to  life;  for  reason  revolts  against  what  is 
unreasonable  and  what  contradicts  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  results  arrived  at  by  science. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that,  wherever  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  gained  ascendency  in  politics  over  a 
nation,  this  nation  gradually  has  fallen  from  the 
pinnacle  of  its  power  and  perished.  Proud  Spain  of 
olden  days,  whose  navy — the  well-known  Spanish  Ar- 
mada— ruled  the  ocean,  and  from  the  height  of  it’s 
power  at  the  same  time  as  the  knight  Ignatius 
Loyola  called  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  to  life,  which 
period  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Great  Inquisition 
and  persecutions  of  the  other  creeds.  History  offers  us 
many  such  examples,  when  the  church,  quite  mistaking 
it’s  real  object,  grasped  the  reins  of  politics.  The  Emperor 
William  II.  is  said  to  have  once  declared,  that  there 
was  nothing  so  odious  to  him,  as  a cleric,  who  affected 
politics.  A similar  opinion  is  accredited  to  Bismarck. 
Indeed  the  spheres  of  religion  and  of  politics  are  so 
absolutely  different,  that  obliterating  their  respective 
limits  or  confines  or  indeed  bowing  the  temporal  power 
to  the  spiritual  must  always  have  ill  results.  The 
quite  modern  development  of  culture  urges  the  necessity 
of  completely  separating  church  and  state.  Only  where 
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this  state  of  affairs  exists,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  it  possible  for  faitli  and  piety  and 
the  wellfare  of  the  state  to  thrive  side  by  side.  What 
has  become  of  the  great  power  of  Spain  and  the  richly 
endowed  Spanish  nation  under  the  iron  pressure  of 
clerical  despotism?  What  has  become  of  Portugal? 
What  of  Italy?  Even  France  has  striven  chiefly  against 
the  ancient  aspirations  of  the  clerical  party  and  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  it's  internal  struggles  for  regeneration 
has,  to  all  appearances,  come  off  victorious.  In  Italy, 
Portugal  and  Spain  the  position  of  affairs  is  much 
worse;  the  same  battle  is  being  fought  there  but  the 
outcome  is  more  doubtful. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  some  energetic  measure  to 
be  taken  in  this  sphere  to  prevent  any  more  defections 
from  the  faith,  which  unfortunately  so  often  occur 
nowadays  especially  in  secret,  though  the  persons  in 
question  do  not  leave  the  church. 

We  clearly  see,  that  a great  number  of  well 
educated  people,  in  fact  men,  who  follow  science,  are 
always  becoming  more  suspicious  of  the  ancient  biblical 
teaching  and  turn  their  backs  on  it,  because  modern 
science  places  the  great  divine  creation  in  quite  a 
different  light,  in  fact  in  a much  more  exalted  light 
than  the  ancient  biblical  teaching  does. 

As  Jong  as  mankind  neglects  the  divine  laws  of 
nature  and  does  not  allow  them  to  exert  their  beneficent 
sway,  harm  is  caused  to  mankind  itself.  If  we  only 
followed  this  out  in  the  sphere  of  religion  the  right 
way  to  God  would  show  itself. 

Mankind  will  be  absolutely  overwhelmed  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  happiness,  which,  will  be  ours 
after  having  fully  adapted  the  laws  of  nature. 
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An  example  of  the  ideas  of  many  people  of  to-daj 
on  the  subject  of  God  and  religion. 

A short  time  ago  I was  riding  in  an  electric  trau 
and  had  to  listen  to  the  following  conversation. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said:  “I  no  longer  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a God.  In  my  youth,  when  1 
prayed  often  and  went  to  church  regularly,  I had  con- 
tinually to  suffer  heavy  blows  at  the  hands  of  Fate 
My  parents  died  one  shortly  after  the  other;  I had  nc 
brothers  and  sisters  and  my  parents  had  left  me 
nothing  so  that  I had  to  endure  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Ther 
I had  to  undergo  heavy  punishments  from  my  teachers 
I had  no  one  on  earth  who  loved  and  cared  for  me 
In  spite  of  my  daily  prayers  and  my  regular  atten- 
dance at  Church  I had  to  experience  a very  sad  and 
miserable  boyhood. 

To-day,  when  I no  longer  believe  in  God,  I am 
in  a better  position;  I am  happy  and  I have  saved.’ 

It  will  be  said  generally  that  he  was  a bad  man,  who 
used  those  words,  and  our  clergy  would  say,  that  he 
will  have  to  repent  of  them  later  on. — No,  dear  cleric,  the 
blame  does  not  rest  with  him  alone;  others  also  are 
to  be  blamed,  especially  the  clergy,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  their  calling  to  care  for  the  soul,  to  aim  at 
attaining  a reasonable  enlightenment  of  the  people  and 
arrangements  of  life  based  on  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  would  assure  an  existence  worthy  of  a 
human  being  for  all  people  and  therefore  also  for 
orphans. 

Very  many  people  nowadays  still  believe,  that  all 
evils  are  sent  them  by  God  and  the  only  help  can 
be  got  by  prayer.  But  they  quite  leave  out  of  con- 
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sideration,  rather  they  do  not  know  that  their  belief, 
in  God  sending  all  the  evil  to  mankind,  is  quite  wrong 
and  contrary  to  nature. 


God  cannot  make  angels  of  the  sinners. 

Many  people  also  say:  if  this  or  that  injustice 
occurs  on  earth,  it  is  impossible,  that  there  be  a God 
in  heaven,  for  then  such  abuses  would  have  long  been 
removed. 

On  the  other  hand  I say;  God  can  surely  not  act 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  he  cannot  immediately 
make  sinners  angels.  Nothing  can  be  skipped  over. 
For  every  person  and  every  generation  must  raise  itself 
by  it’s  own  exertion  to  the  level  of  the  divine  laws  of 
nature,  which  lead  humanity  to  lasting  felicity,  thus 
gaining  nobility  and  perfection.  Then  all  ill  fortune 
will  leave  us,  for  God  has  given  us  the  original 
conditions  for  that  state.  As  has  been  mentioned,  un- 
fortunately mankind  does  not  even  know,  that  all  evils 
have  come  upon  us  through  our  own  fault  because  we 
are  not  enough  enlightened  on  this  subject,  that  we 
have  however  created  all  misfortunes  and  evils  by 
neglecting  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  must  therefore 
abolish  them  by  returning  to  nature  completely. 

It  is  of  course  not  possible  for  the  individual  to 
convert  the  unnatural  surroundings  of  to-day,  whose 
product  man  is,  into  natural  ones.  Therefore  en- 
lightenment is  needed  and  ever  more  enlightenment; 
that  means  to  say  preaching  the  real  truths  and 
abolishing  erroneous  ideas  in  every  sphere.  All 
persons  should  take  part  in  this  task,  and  more 
especially  our  clergy.  But  alas,  that  is  very  rarely 
the  case. 
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How  we  can  best  fulfil  God’s  will. 

We  human  beings  can  surely  only  then  correctly 
carry  out  God’s  laws  —that  is  to  say  we  can  only  then 
well  gauge  his  divine  will  and  follow  it — if  we  fully 
enjoy  all  the  good  fortune  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
which  the  beautiful  earth  offers  us.  Unfortunately  we 
frustrate  this  great  happiness  which  divine  nature 
offers  us — we,  by  our  senselessness,  by  our  unnatural 
actions  and  wrong  institutions,  which  we  have  made 
contrary  to  God’s  deny  ourselves  the  numerous 
pleasures  offered  us. 

I ask  how  could  our  Almighty  Creator  benefit 
from  our  prayers  and  from  fear  of  God  alone?  No, 
we  human  beings  are  meant  to  enjoy  our  lives  on 
earth  as  much  as  possible  and  to  love  each  other;  this 
pleases  God. 

The  rich  man  will  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Jesus  once  said,  as  I have  mentioned  before:  “It 
will  be  difficult  for  a rich  man,  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.”  There  is  no  explanation  for  this  except 
that  riches  are  an  unnatural  institution  on  earth,  because 
on  the  other  hand  it  has  of  necessity  the  consequences 
of  poverty,  misery  and  want.  But  God  desires  the  same 
rights  for  all  his  children.  It  follows  that  the  difference 
of  to-day  between  riches  and  poverty  is  an  unnatural 
institution  of  mankind  and  hateful  to  God. 

Many  will  say:  how  can  I help  having  rich  parents, 
becoming  rich  by  a legacy,  or  amassing  money  in  my 
business.  Dear  friend,  such  objections  are  not  valid. 
So  long  as  you  do  not  assist  in  procuring  enlight- 
enment, so  that  at  last  our  present  wrong  and  un- 
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natural  institutions  and  arrangements  are  abolished. 
— for  these  are  the  cause  of  all  the  misery,  want, 
oppression  and  discontent  amongst  mankind — so  long  as 
you  do  not  endeavour  to  bring  about  a more  rational 
and  natural  manner  of  living,  which  does  not  admit  of 
such  privileges  amongst  the  individuals,  in  other  words, 
so  long  as  you  cannot  be  interested  in  this  great  work, 
— this  word  keeps  its  full  meaning  with  regard  to  your- 
self. This  is  more  especially  the  case  if  you  have 
become  miserly  or  hard  hearted. 

Rich  people  need  not  fear  that,  when  at  last  the 
world  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posals made  in  this  book,  they  might  perhaps  experience 
a loss.  No,  eveiy  person  would  reap  a benefit,  there- 
fore also  the  rich  person;  then  a sufficiency  would  be 
assured  them  and  their  children  for  the  whole  of  their 
lives.  The  manifold  cares,  from  which  to-day  rich  people 
are  not  excepted,  will  be  changed  by  a natural  arrange- 
ment of  our  lives  into  joy,  happiness  and  contentment 
for  all  people,  both  rich  and  the  poor. 

Many  rich  people  think  they  have  done  their  duty 
by  sacrificing  a part  of  their  great  wealth  for  the 
army  and  the  poor.  Much  as  such  noble  acts 
should  be  commended,  yet  I may  not  leave  it  unsaid, 
that  such  gifts  of  compassion  really  only  equal  one 
grain  of  sand  on  the  seashore,  for  through  them  a 
thorough  help  for  all  indigent  people  cannot  be  carried 
out;  that  will  only  be  possible  when  we  change  our 
unnatural  mode  of  living  for  the  natural  one.  So  long 
as  the  rich  man  does  not  largely  offer  his  aid  in  an  im- 
he  will  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  we  have 
said  above. 
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Proposals  for  strict  believers. 

Having  illustrated  some  tew  of  the  manifold  errors 
of  mankind  and  especially  those  of  strictly  religious 
people,  and  having  pointed  out  their  dire  consequences. 
I will  put  the  question:  can  a really  religious  person 
concur  with  my  proposals?  Firstly  I ask:  what  must 
we  demand  of  a strictly  religious  man?  What  must 
be  his  dearest  wish?  I believe  surely  that  it  is  none 
other  than,  that  sinful,  and  wicked  humanity  be 
improved.  Every  religious  person  and  every  cleric 
should  make  it  his  principal  duty  to  bring  this  about. 
It  is  not  enough  to  believe,  that  so  long  as  we  our- 
selves have  given  up  our  vices,  it  does  not  matter 
about  the  other  people;  God  will  punish  them.  Such  an 
idea  would  be  sinful.  Whilst  the  great  majority  of 
humanity  is  still  living  an  evil  life,  individuals  should 
not  imagine  that  their  duty  be  done  and  that  they  can 
face  God’s  presence. 

Now  because  this  object,  namely  that  of  creating 
a race  of  people,  who  should  be  more  pleasing  to  God, 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  church  party  and  also  of 
ourselves  for  more  than  a thousand  years  and  be- 
cause in  the  latter  days  we  have  strayed  visibly  further 
from  this  gaol, — surely  my  wish  to  bring  this  about 
on  a different  path — the  path  of  thinking  and  acting 
instead  of  that  of  hoping  and  trusting  cannot  be  un- 
righteous. 

Therefore,  my  dear  brother  if  you  really  mean 
to  fullil  God’s  will,  and  if  you  really  have  noble  and 
honest  intentions  towards  your  fellows,  give  me  your 
hand;  this  and  none  other  is  my  principle.  Now 
if  I show  you  other  ways  than  you  are  accustomed  to 
to  make  humanity  better,  to  redeem  them  from  their 
heavy  afflictions  and  make  them  more  pleasing  to  God, 
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this  should  not  cause  you  to  withdraw  your  hand.  The 
numerous  deterrent  examples,  which  I had  often 
the  opportunity  of  noticing  amongst  the  high  as  well  as 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  the  proven  fact  that 
we  only  fall  deeper  in  the  path  on  which  we  are  now 
wandering  taught  me  better.  The  human  race  is  not  to 
be  blamed  in  the  first  place  for  the  godlessness  of  our 
generation,  it  is  the  fault  of  our  surroundings. 

It  is  only  possible  to  breed  a better  race  under 
better  conditions  and  therefore  every  honest,  god- 
fearing man  must  make  it  his  most  sacred  duty  to 
improve  the  present  evil  conditions.  That  is  the 
beginning  of  religion  and  the  first  step  towards  God, 
our  Lord. 

Formerly  I also  was  quite  of  your  opinion,  my 
brother.  I hoped  also  to  improve  myself  and  humanity 
only  by  going  to  church,  by  praying  and  by  pious 
doctrines.  But  to-day,  having  understood  how  decisive 
and  influential,  the  surroundings  of  a man’s  life 
are, — having  found  that  man  is  only  the  product  or 
result  of  his  surroundings  and  that  all  bad  surroundings 
are  made  entirely  by  ourselves,  I have  changed  my 
opinion.  I now  see  that  the  cause  of  the  immorality  of 
to-day  and  of  the  present  godlessness  only  lies  in 
our  evil  surroundings,  but  also  that  only  in  endeavouring 
to  abolish  these  and,  in  striving  for  the  real  lasting 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  real  essence  of  religion  is  to 
be  found.  Just  as  diseases  can  only  rationally  be 
prevented  and  cured  by  natural  methods  in  a like 
manner,  godlessness  and  criminal  tendencies,  &c.,  can 
only  be  obviated  by  making  the  surroundings  and 
arrangements  of  life  more  natural. 

My  other  book  “Bilz,  The  Natural  Method  ol 
Healing”  explains  how  to  cure  bodily  diseases  rationally 
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and  this  work  is  to  show  how  the  unnatural  conditions 
of  to-day  can  be  again  made  more  natural. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  population  of  the 
large  towns  would  long  have  died  out,  had  there  not 
always  been  a healthy  influx  from  the  country.  It  can  be 
argued  similarly  that  humanity  would  long  have  taken 
no  interest  in  really  natural,  sensible  arrangements  and 
inventions  such  as  are  pleasing  to  God,  and  would  have 
gone  further  and  further  to  its  own  detriment  into  the 
vortex  of  unnatural  views  and  many  kinds  of  errors, 
had  there  not  men  from  time  to  time  arisen,  who  had 
noble  and  natural  thoughts  and  minds  and  who  brought 
more  healthy  ideas  into  the  world,  such  as  were  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Really  natural  inventions  and  progress,  that  is  to 
say,  such  as  can  only  be  of  use  to  humanity  and  never 
the  contrary,  are  unfortunately  so  rarely  made  to-day, 
because  the  whole  of  humanity  are  on  unnatural  paths. 
In  all  spheres,  whereever  we  gaze,  we  see  inherited 
prejudices — barriers  which  are  but  seldom  passed 
by  any  one. 

Let  us  only  consider  the  sphere  of  the  doctrines 
of  health,  that  of  the  education  of  the  children,  the 
question  of  existence  which  to-day  has  become  so  difficult 
to  solve,  as  well  as  commerce  and  industry,  with  their 
innumerable  and  useless  duties  and  unnatural  methods 
of  working.  (See  Chapt.  2.)  More  especially  one  should 
consider  the  religious,  political  and  economical  views  and 
systems,  which  in  part  have  an  unnatural  character. 

How  to  properly  value  God. 

Having  mentioned  the  numerous  errors  of  humanity 
regarding  God  and  the  laws  of  nature,  I should  like  to 
demonstrate  in  detail  the  natural  relations  of  God  and 
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man.  First  by  we  must  see  that  we  value  God  at  his 
real  value.  We  may  neither  value  him  too  low,  not  so 
high  as  to  be  unapproachable;  were  we  to  value  him 
too  low  it  would  be  sinful.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  con- 
sider him  to  be  on  an  unapproachable  height,  then 
our  mind  would  have  to  exceed  it’s  limits  to  reach  him, 
which  is  impossible.  We  should  firmly  believe  in  God 
till  our  death  and  crown  our  faith  as  a moral  actuality 
with  our  deeds.  And  what  works  can  please  God  better, 
than  the  endeavours  which  aim  at  a natural  life? 

That  is  what  we  should  try  to  attain— thereby  we 
serve  Him  in  the  most  rational  manner,  till  at  last  in  the 
world  beyond  we  are  able  to  conceive  a more  correct 
idea  of  His  being.  Our  earthly  mind  is  not  able  to 
grasp  a conception  of  heaven.  But  if  we  wish  to 
appreciate  God  and  his  relations  correctly,  then  we 
should  look  upon  him  as  a loving  father;  we  must  con- 
ceive that  same  relation  to  exist  between  God  and 
man,  way  as  between  a child  and  his  just  and  affec- 
tionate father  and  we  should  act  in  the  same  way.  We 
cannot  conceive  a more  noble  and  exalted  relation  and 
that  is  why  this  picture  should  serve  us  as  a guide. 

Which  religion  is  the  right  one. 

If  we  put  the  question:  Which  religion  is  the 
correct  one?  every  conscientious  person  must  answer; 
“I  do  not  believe  any  one  is  correct”.  Yet  every  religious 
community  believes  to  have  alone  the  real  religious 
truth.  But  since  there  can  be  only  one  truth,  this 
great  number  of  religious  creeds,  which  we  have  to-day 
cannot  all  have  the  truth  and  be  free  from  errors,  for 
two  or  more  diverging  or  contradictory  creeds  and 
religious  opinions  do  surely  not  all  represent  the  truth. 

Thence  it  is  evident  that  all  present  religions  and  con- 
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fessions,  i.  e.  different  forms  of  creed  in  one  religion, 
must  have  deficiencies  in  their  conception  of  the  real  and 
absolute  truth.  I believe  indeed  that  not  a single  one 
of  the  numerous  religions  of  to-day  realty  please  God, 
because  they  are  all  full  of  errors  and  are  founded  on 
an  unnatural  basis. 

The  only  true  religion  must  be  founded  exclusively 
on  obedience  of  the  divine  laws  of  nature  and  in 
showing  neighbourly  love. 

The  number  of  religious  creeds  in  our  civilised  states. 

Over  200  creeds  have  been  counted  in  Germany. 
The  astounding  sum  includes  5 large  groups:  The 
Christians,  Israelites,  non-Christians,  persons  of  other 
creeds,  persons  of  np  creed.  It  would  be  too  tiring  to 
enumerate  all  the  different  creeds  and  faiths,  I shall 
therefore  only  mention  that  there  are  49  kinds  of 
evangelical  Christians  and  29  kinds  of  catholics. 
There  are  107  other  different  creeds  to  which  belong  the 
large  group  of  other  Christians  (8  kinds  of  baptists 
and  apostolics  each  with  29  sects  imported  from  England, 
9 kinds  of  methodists  and  quakers,  7 kinds  of  free 
religious  sects,  the  salvation  army,  and  25  other  creeds) 
all  in  all  185  creeds.  Then  follow  the  Israelites  and 
14  groups  of  other  religions  (Mahommedans,  Buddhists, 
Brahmins,  Fire- Worshippers,  Sun- Worshippers  &c.)  so 
that  the  number  of  confessions  reaches  the  grand  total 
of  200. 

The  Worship  of  the  sun. 

The  worship  of  the  sun  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial—so  far  back  as  we  know  the  history  of  man 
at  all— the  most  widely  extended  of  all  religions.  The 
Egyptians  had  their  sun-worship  long  before  the  dynasty 
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of  Rameses  (long  before  King  Pharaoh  of  the  Bible)— the 
service  of  Isis  and  Osiris  (sun  and  moon),  and  we  now 
know  also  that  the  Sumerans  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
andTigris  and  their  successors,  the  Babylonians, worshipped 
the  sun  and  stars.  In  Kurdistan  the  nomadic  tribes  all 
worship  the  sun  and  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  has,  in  spite  of  Mohamedanism,  never  died 
out;  for  the  Bedouins  of  Upper  Arabia  are  not 
Mohamedans,  they  are  sun-worshippers.  The  Bedouins 
also  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  towards 
the  Persian  gulf— the  so — called  disciples  of  St.  John, 
are  sun- worshippers  even  to-day;  and  before  Zoroaster 
gave  the  Persians  a new  religion  about  200  B.  C.  all 
Persians  were  sun-  and  fire-worshippers.  Indeed  sun- 
worship  was  once  the  most  dangerous  rival  of  Christ- 
ianity. It  ruled  the  whole  of  Asia-Minor  long  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  advanced  to  Rome  and  into 
England  to  the  Celtic  tribes.  This  form  of  worship  is  of 
Persian  origin  and  Armenia  of  to-day  was  its  chief  territory 
at  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth.  The  creed  of  these  sun- 
worshippers,  which  advanced  to  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  it’s  temples  and 
priests  everywhere,  bore  the  name  of  the  religion  of 
Mitra.  The  sun  was  looked  upon  as  the  visible  apparition 
of  the  god  Mitra,  and  the  Emperor  Nero  called  himself 
the  son  of  the  sun  and  ordered  the  priests  of  Mitra  to 
adore  him  as  such.  When  after  the  Christian  religion 
had  gained  a foot-hold  in  the  Roman  Empire  some 
centuries,  the  religion  of  Mitra  was  still  fighting  a severe 
fight  with  Christianity — this  worship  of  the  sun  only 
died  out  in  the  fifth  century  A.  I),  in  Rome  and  Egypt 
from  whence  fled  to  the  Celts,  where  it  maintained  itself 
till  the  year  1200  (in  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  Ireland.) 
This  sun-worship  naturally  also  had  it’s  symbols  and 
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in  Ireland  a short  time  ago  a sun  carriage  was 
dug  up. 

In  prehistoric  times — when  sun-worship  was  very 
primitive  amongst  the  Celtic  tribes — the  retiring  of  the 
sun  in  winter  was  certainly  taken  to  denote  divine 
displeasure,  and  the  plentiful  rays  in  summer  as  a 
token  of  grace.  It  has  lateley  been  proved  by  the 
finding  of  a sun-carriage  on  the  island  of  Zeeland,  that 
sun  discs  were  made  as  symbols  of  this  religion.  It 
was  at  first  doubted  as  to  whether  the  disc  dug  up 
with  the  carriage  was  really  intended  to  represent  the 
sun,  especially  as  it  had  only  a diameter  of  15  centi- 
metres, but  this  supposition  is  made  likely  because  of 
similar  finds  in  other  countries.  Just  such  a bronze 
disc  was  found  in  Ireland  in  1854,  which  is  just  like 
the  one  found  in  Zeeland,  only  much  smaller.  This 
small  disc  was  placed  on  a simple  chariot,  which  was 
drawn  by  a horse.  The  disc  generally  bove  some 
decorations  in  the  shape  of  concentric  circles  and 
spirals,  which  are  not  unlike  some  signs,  which  have 
been  found  on  objects  from  Mycene.  The  drawing  of 
rough  spirals  as  decorations  on  prehistoric  remains  in 
Ireland,  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  has  been  proved. 
The  similarity  between  the  finds  in  Denmark  and  Ireland 
leads  to  the  supposition,  that  the  same  religious  ideas 
existed  in  Denmark  and  Ireland  3000  years  ago.  As 
bronze  was  probably  made  use  of  in  Ireland  at  an 
earlier  date  than  in  Scandinavia,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  this  original  form  of  worship  began  in  Ireland. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  “faith”? 

All  praying,  wringing  of  hands  and  imploring  of 
our  God  almost  appears  to  be  irony,  so  long  as  we 
human  beings  ignore  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  which 
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unfortunately  appears  to  be  the  case  on  every  hand 
to-day. 

By  “faith”  we  at  present  understand  accepting  as 
true  that  which  we  consider  possible,  but  of  which  we 
are  not  sure.  The  true  faith  however  is  an  innate  will, 
which  has  the  power  of  attaining  the  wish  and  by 
perseverance  by  rightly  using  the  means  at  our  disposal. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  a prayer  will  be 
heard  by  our  creator,  because  by  the  same  our  spirit, 
which  is  in  communication  with  the  divine  spirit,  since 
it  originates  from  the  divine  source  of  power  (See 
Chapter  New  theory,  how  and  whence  the  world  and 
humanity  originated)  sends  its  spiritual  emanations  to 
God  and  touches  his  being.  The  result  of  this  combining 
of  our  spirit  with  God’s  spirit,  we  cannot  but  call  the 
“hearing  of  our  prayer’*. 

What  is  real,  rational  faith? 

When  faith  and  understanding  do  not  go  together, 
and  make  no  allowance  for  the  present  great  progress 
we  are  making,  it  is  not  the  real  one.  The  real, 
rational  faith  really  only  begins  when  human  knowledge 
stops,  when  human  reason  and  science  are  no  longer 
able  to  adduce  explanatory  proofs  for  this  or  that 
appearance. 

At  that  point  faith  should  begin.  This  faith  is 
then  a voluntary  desire;  such  a desire  or  wish  is  also 
conviction,  indeed  still  more,  this  desire  leads  to 
wisdom. 

Now  because  God’s  thoughts  and  spiritual  will 
are  creative  powers,  this  will  have  been  and  still 
is  the  original  source  of  all  his  creations,  consequently 
our  human  spiritual  volition,  i.  e.  our  rational  faith 
must  have  a similar,  if  weaker  power;  it  is  admitted 
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that  we  must  first  awaken  it  and  strengthen  it  by 
exercise.  The  outcome  are  the  favourable  and  wonderful 
ersults  of  prayers;  they  are  only  the  consequences 
of  a firm  will  and  an  unshaken  faith  in  God.  So  we 
human  beings  are  also  gifted  with  powers,  which 
exceed  our  earthly  understanding,  and  make  such  things 
possible  to  us  which  seem  impossible. 

Proverbs  and  sayings,  which  have  reference  to  the 

chapter  “On  Religion”. 

According  to  my  idea,  religion  serves  three  main 
objects:  Firstly,  it  is  intended  to  and  must  console 
sorrowful  hearts  in  sickness,  want  or  other  misfortunes 
and  in  times  of  grief  it  is  to  console  and  strengthen  those 
spiritually  afflicted. 

Secondly,  it’s  object  is  to  convert  the  miscreant 
from  his  evil  ways  of  living,  and  thirdly,  it  must  bring 
us  the  hope  that  we  attain  to  eternal  felicity.  The 
first  two  points  however  are  not  sufficient  according  to 
my  religious  conception;  I do  not  believe  in  only  con- 
soling sorrowing  hearts,  everything  which  causes  sorrow 
and  distress  must  be  changed.  The  patient  is  often 
only  treated  with  consoling  speeches;  we  on  the  other  hand 
give  him  health  and  preserve  it.  This,  I imagine,  is 
of  more  value  than  mere  consolation. 

The  poor  and  hungry  are  consoled  with  the  pro- 
spects of  better  days,  whereas  we  give  them  food  and 
whatever  they  need.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  im- 
prove bad  people  if  my  tenets  were  followed,  if 
the  people  were  well  brought  up  at  home.  It  will  then 
be  better  possible  to  gain  the  inner  peace  of  the 
soul;  nowadays  only  a very  small  number  of  people 
gain  it. — As  sure  as  only  a sound  body  can  contain 
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a sound  mind,  the  heavenly  bliss  can  only  develop  from 
that  on  earth.  The  power  of  animating  man,  which  we 
call  spirit,  since  it  is  of  divine  origin,  has  divine  power. 
The  following  four  chief  qualities  of  this  power  are 
known  to  us:  might,  wisdom  love  and  mercy.  Even 
man  is  able  to  exercise  these  four  qualities  during  his 
life  on  earth,  though  only  to  a limited  extent. 

The  exertion  of  might  is  effected  by  one  mind 
working  on  another  and  on  sensible  nature.  One 
proof  of  the  latter  is  the  construction  of  our  tangible 
body  and  it’s  development  upto  maturity.  Wisdom  may 
be  defined  as  the  collecting  and  proper  application  of 
our  knowledge.  The  true  human  love  makes  the  human 
mind  more  and  more  god-like  the  more  it  is  exerted. 
That  is  the  aim  and  object  of  human  existence  and 
demands  the  feeling  of  increasing  happiness,  here  as 
well  as  in  the  spiritual  world  awaiting  us.  However 
in  order  that  the  exertion  of  our  knowledge  be  worthy 
of  the  divine  spirit  within  us,  mercy  must  exist  also. 
This  quality  receives  a great  impulse  from  love.  When 
the  divine  character  in  man  has  gained  the  upper  hand, 
the  earth  will  have  become  what  it  should  be  — 
a garden  of  God  and  a place  where  immortal  spirits 
grow  and  develop.  It  is  therefore  only  to  our  own 
interest,  that  we  should  foster  the  further  development 
of  the  above-named  qualities  of  the  mind,  in  order  that 
we  may  feel  happy. 

Dear  religious  brother,  if  we  to-day  only  teach 
humanity  to  pray  and  to  lead  a pious  life,  we  shall 
not  achieve  much,  for  the  numbers  of  the  ungodly 
are  daily  increasing.  We  must  try  to  abolish  the  causes 
of  the  adverse  circumstances,  which  so  to  speak  spur 
man  on  to  commit  sin.  That 'God  did  not  cause  the 
evil  conditions,  of  which  man  is  the  result,  is  proved 
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by  the  fact  that  they  become  worse  century  by  century. — 
A preach  er  has  said,  the  home  is  the  seat  of  so  much 
joy;  in  it  much  virtue  should  be  taught  and  cultivated. 
If  the  scene  is  such  a sad  one,  as  it  is  in  many  homes,  how 
can  a healthy  hopeful  people  be  possible.  And  that  is 
what  I say,  the  people  must  become  different.  Only 
this  vouches  for  a better  future.  Gentleness  and  love 
often  accomplish  impossible  things  and  a kind  word  would 
often  gain  a hearing  from  people  who  otherwise  are  very 
retiring.  Therefore  we  should  never  bluster. — Not  only 
the  Bible  and  other  human  works,  but  the  laws  of 
nature  should  lead  us,  for  without  a doubt  the  laws 
of  nature  are  nearer  to  God  than  the  Bible. — Man  should 
not  only  beg  and  pray  and  have  faith  in  the  heavenly 
Father,  but  he  should  look  upon  his  fellow  creature  as 
brethren,  should  truly  love  them,  have  deep  sympathy 
with  all,  helping  everybody,  and  not  only  look  after 
his  own  interests,  but  those  of  all  people.  Unfortunately 
this  education  of  man  to  nobler  qualities  never  goes 
further  than  the  stage  of  a pious  wish. 

Terrible  pictures  of  religious  error  in  the  life  of  the 
people  of  the  past  and  present  days. 

I will  give  a few  examples  of  the  horrible  errors 
committed  in  ordinary  life  and  in  legal  procedure 
if  man  does  not  retain  the  true  faith  and  love  of  his 
neighbour.  I would  mention  the  terrible  witch  trials 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  though  known,  perhaps  not 
so  detailed  an  account  has  been  given.  After  reading 
the  following,  my  readers  will  thank  God  that  those 
days  have  passed.  But  have  they  really  passed?  No, 
for  so  long  as  war  exists  with  all  its  terrors,  so  long 
these  fearful  times  have  not  ceased.  Then  the  whipping 
of  the  Russian  prisoners,  see  page  325,  show  my 
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readers  an  awful  picture,  which  reoccurs  daily,  only 
the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  martyred  one  rarely 
reach  our  ears. 

First  let  us  look  into  the  past. 

In  many  old  strongholds  and  castles,  not  only  in  France 
and  Spain,  but  also  in  Germany  there  have  been  found 
terrible  instruments  of  torture,  which  belong  to  the  most 
dreadful  period  of  human  error.  There  were  the  so-called 
“thumbscrews”,  the  “Spanish  boots”,  which  consisted  of 
two  plates  of  iron,  between  which  the  legs  of  the  victim 
were  placed,  and  then  they  were  screwed  up  till  the  bones 
were  crushed.  The  screws  were  tapped  with  hammers 
in  order  to  heighten  the  pain. 

Another  form  of  Spanish  boots  was  the  following: 
The  victim’s  legs  were  placed  in  large  iron  boots,  into 
which  boiling  pitch  was  poured,  so  that  flesh  and  bone 
were  quite  burnt. 

Then  there  was  “elevation”  and  expansion.  The 
hands  of  the  accused  were  fastened  on  his  back.  A rope 
was  passed  through  a pulley  in  the  roof  and  attached 
to  the  hands  and  then  the  victim  was  slowly  pulled 
up  and  let  down.  It  is  apparent,  that  the  arms  were 
forced  out  of  joint.  Weights  would  be  attached  to  the 
toes  to  heighten  the  torture.  Thus  the  poor  victims 
would  hang  for  hours,  whilst  the  judges  and  executions 
took  their  midday  meal.  These  tortures-  were  not  in- 
fernal enough  for  the  inquisitors.  To  make  them 
still  more  painful,  burning  sulphur  or  boiling  pitch 
would  be  slowly  poured  on  to  the  victim  hanging  thus 
naked  from  the  roof.  Burning  candles  would  be  placed 
under  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  pointed  iron  pegs  driven 
under  the  toe  and  finger-nails. 
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Then  there  was  the  “rack”  and  the  board  covered  with 
nails,  over  which  the  victim  was  drawn,  and  when  he 
shrieked  in  agony,  a gag  was  forced  into  his  month. 

There  was  also  the  so-called  iron  lady,  a huge 
machine  in  the  shape  of  a woman,  the  inside  of  which 
was  filled  the  spikes,  which  were  driven  into  the 
victim’s  body. 

The  torture  was  sometime  continued  for  days  in 
succession.  After  the  torture  the  limbs  and  joints  of 
the  victim  were  set  as  well  as  could  be  done.  The 
bleeding  wounds  were  bound  up  more  or  less  and  the 
prisoner  again  thrown  into  his  damp  dark  cell.  Often 
enough  the  executioners  rubbed  salt  into  the  wounds 
to  make  them  more  unbearable. 

Rough  words  and  handling  was  the  lot  of  those 
who  had  only  just  left  the  bench  of  torture.  Salt 
water  was  given  them  to  drink,  which  brought  on  a 
feverish  thirst.  And  if  a victim  had  gone  through  all 
degrees  of  torture  without  confessing,  he  was  not  be 
released  but  was  kept  a prisoner  for  years. 

The  following  is  one  example  of  the  brutalities 
which  were  committed. 

A woman  in  a pregnant  state  was  accused  of  being 
a witch  and  was  going  to  be  tortured  till  she  confessed. 
She  was  bound  on  to  a ladder  and  pulled  up  by  the 
hands  which  were  tied  on  her  back.  Then  thumb 
screws  are  applied.  In  spite  of  the  awful  torture  she 
did  not  confess.  Then  a further  step  is  proceeded  to. 
Her  hair  is  cut  off  and  spirit  poured  onto  her  head 
which  is  set  alight.  Burning  sulphur  matches  are 
placed  under  her  arms  and  on  her  neck.  For  fully 
four  hours  she  has  been  pulled  up  and  down  without 
confessing.  It  is  midday.  The  executioner  and  his 
helpers  go  and  eat  leaving  the  poor  wretch  to  her 
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terrible  torture.  After  appeasing  their  hunger  and 
taking  a rest,  they  begin  afresh. 

Now  her  hands  and  feet  are  tied  together  behind 
her  back;  spirit  is  poured  on  her  back  and  set 
alight,  then  heavy  weights  are  placed  on  her  burnt  back. 
Then  the  executioner  ties  a rope  to  her  hands  and  feet 
and  pulls  her  up  by  them.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  woman  is  pregnant.  After  a time  she  is 
again  let  down. 

Then  she  is  again  laid  on  a ladder;  a board 
covered  with  nails  is  pushed  under  her  back  and  she 
is  pulled  up  to  the  roof  by  her  hands,  a weight  of 
50  pounds  hanging  to  her  feet. 

The  witch  has  not  yet  confessed.  Now  the 
executioner  applies  the  Spanish  boots  and  screws  them 
till  the  blood  spurts  all  round:  Then  he  applies 
thumb-screws. 

The  executioner  then  begins  the  third  torture.  He 
says  to  the  victim  who  is  placed  on  a bench:  4T  do 
not  take  you  for  one,  two,  three  days  or  a week,  a 
mouth,  half  or  a whole  year,  I take  you  for  your 
whole  life, — and  if  you  think  you  will  not  confess,  you 
will  be  burnt.” — The  tortures  commence  a fresh.  The 
witch  is  racked  and  screwed  &c. 

Great  care  was  taken  that  the  witch  did  not  die 
during  the  torture.  When  nearly  dying  she  was  car- 
ried to  her  cell  to  begin  again,  as  soon  as  she  had 
come  round  a little. 

Here  follow  a few  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition 
taken  from  “Les  Mysteres  de  LTnquisition”. 

. . . When  they  (the  Inquisitor  Pierre  Arbues  as 
judge,  and  the  monk  Jose)  came  to  the  prison,  they 
found  the  passage  full.  Six  prisoners  were  being  driven 
forward  with  whips  by  two  coarse  jailors,  who  wore 
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ghastly  garments : Amongst  them  there  were  three  women. 
One  of  them  was  young,  tall,  and  of  great  beauty, 
though  she  had  suffered  terribly  in  prison.  There  was  a 
gag  between  her  dazzling  white  teeth,  which  prevented 
her  shrieking. 

These  unfortunate  beings  were  naked  to  the  hips, 
women  as  well  as  men.  Their  shoulders  were  much 
bruised  by  the  lashes  and  bore  marks  of  blood.  And 
in  spite  of  these  terrible  tortures  not  the  least  sound 
of  complaint  came  over  the  lips  of  any  of  them. 

When  the  Inquisitor  had  gone  done  into  the  tor- 
ture chamber,  the  catchpolls  brought  a beautiful  young 
woman  to  him. 

Her  face  was  as  pale  as  death.  She  was  so  weak 
and  ill,  that  she  could  hardly  stand.  Sad  and  lustreless 
as  her  eye  was,  yet  it  gazed  with  such  angelic  softness, 
as  if  it  wished  to  beg  mercy  and  pity  from  the  in- 
quisitor. When  she  stood  before  the  Inquisitor  she 
tried  to  fold  her  weak  white  hands. 

“My  child*”  she  wispered  in  a hardly  audible  voice. 
She  could  only  move  her  lips  painfully. 

“My  daughter”  said  the  Inquisitor,  with  a gentle 
voice,  such  as  he  always  adopted,  “your  sister  is  a 
Lutheran  and  you  are  accused  of  having  encouraged 
her  defection.” 

« 

“That  is  not  true!  That  is  not  true”  the  unfortunate 
woman  cried  with  what  power  she  had. 

“Then  prove  it!  Prove  your  innocence!” 

“My  child,  give  me  back,  my  child!”  she  cried  in 
a heart  rending  voice. 

This  child,  for  which  she  asked  with  such  agony, 


* Her  child  had  been  taken  from  her.  She  given  birth  to 
it  in  prison. 
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was  hardly  a week  old.  This  poor  nother  had  carried 
the  child  under  her  heart  in  imprisonment.  She  had 
been  tortured  immediately  after  her  delivery,  as  her 
bleeding  hands  shewed. 

Neither  her  tears  nor  her  prayers,  which  might 
have  softened  stones,  touched  the  hard  heart  of  the 
Inquisitor. 

The  tears  of  the  tortured  were  a daily  sight  to 
Arbues.  He  had  an  unsatiable  desire  to  prove  his 
ardour  for  the  Church  of  Home  by  bloody  persecutions 
of  the  Lutherans.  He  gave  a sign.  Two  coarse 
torturers  at  once  took  hold  of  the  poor  victim.  They 
knew  their  task.  She  was  to  be  tortured  for  the 
second  time. 

Two  strong  men  carried  a torturing  bench  into  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

This  terrible  instrument  is  shaped  like  the  gutter 
of  a roof;  it  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  body  of 
a person.  The  floor  is  a coarse  wood,  onto  the  which 
the  body  is  thrown.  It  is  built  so  that  the  head  lies 
lower  than  the  feet. 

The  torturors  lifted  the  half-dead  woman  and  bound 
her  limbs  with  hempen  ropes. 

The  victim  suffered  it  without  a cry. 

The  Inquisitor  approached  to  move  her  to  confess 
her  sin,  but  the  unhappy  one  again  asserted  her  inno- 
cence, she  protested  as  loud  as  her  exhausted  voice 
would  allow  her. 

“Obdurate!  Obdurate!”  cried  the  inquisitor  sadly 
and  disconsolately. 

At  these  words  the  torturors  turned  the  winch,  to 
which  the  ropes  attached  to  the  victim  were  tied.  The 
ropes  were  hauled  so  tight,  that  the  blood  spurted  over 
the  torturors. 
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The  unhappy  victim  gave  a shriek  of  agony,  weak 
but  heart-breaking. 

The  torturors  coolly  wiped  the  blood  off,  which 
had  spurted  over  them,  with  the  back  of  their  broad, 
black  sleeves. 

Pierre  Arbues  again  approached. 

“Listen,  my  daughter”  he  said  in  a persuasive  tone. 

The  poor  woman,  who  had  no  power  to  speak, 
shook  her  head. 

In  the  position  in  which  she  had  been  laid,  she 
could  hardly  breath. 

“Obdurate!”  said  the  inquisitor. 

The  torturors  then  glued  a piece  of  very  thin 
linen  over  the  face  of  the  victim,  soaked  in  water,  of 
which  one  end  reached  far  into  the  mouth,  and  the 
other  covered  the  nose.  Then  they  slowly  let  water 
into  her  mouth  and  nose. 

Water  was  filtered  in  drop  by  drop  through  the 
thin  cloth.  Gradually  going  into  her  mouth  and  nostrils 
as  it  did,  the  victim  made  terrible  endeavours  to 
swallow  the  water  in  order  to  breathe.  But  whenever 
she  try  to  breathe  the  torturors  turned  the  winch  till 
the  ropes  cut  deep  into  the  flesh. 

A terrible  spectacle! 

For  a whole  hour  in  this  way  they  poured  water 
drop  by  drop  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  From  time 
to  time  they  brought  her  back  to  life  by  violently 
contracting  the  ropes  about  her  body. 

Every  time  the  ropes  were  pulled  the  unhappy 
creature  gave  a weak  miserable  cry,  a cry  of  in- 
expressible anguish.  Every  time  she  seemed  about 
to  expire. 

At  last,  when  the  cry  became  so  weak,  that  the 
doctor  of  the  Inquisition,  who  used  to  be  present  at 
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these  sad  scenes,  approached  the  victim  and  felt 
her  pulse,  the  torture  was  stopped  as  the  doctor  said 
to  the  Grand  Inquisitor:  “Monseigneur,  this  woman  cannot 
endure  much  more.  If  the  torture  proceeds,  she  will 
die  where  she  is.” 

“Loose  her”  said  Pierre  Arbues,  and  the  order 
was  obeyed. 

Now  the  torturers  took  away  the  cloth  which  had 
covered  the  face  of  the  victim.  The  weak  limbs  were 
freed  from  the  fetters.  When  the  limbs  were  free  the 
torturers  saw  that  the  ropes  had  cut  through  the  flesh 
to  the  bone. 

Jose  then  came  up  with  an  expression  of  in- 
expressible horror.  He  looked  at  the  face  of  the  poor 
woman.  Then  he  said  to  Pierre  Arbues:  “Monseigneur 
the  torture  is  at  an  end.  The  woman  is  dead!” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  asked  the  Inquisitor. 

At  the  same  moment  the  torturers  lifted  her  up 
and  when  the  body  was  upright  the  unhappy  woman 
began  to  sob  convulsively.  A stream  of  black  blood 
flowed  from  her  mouth.  Then  she  opened  her  eyes. 
She  murmured  quite  softly  and  for  the  last  time  “my  poor 
child”  and  her  spirit  left  her. 

Her  long  flowing  hair  framed  her  beautiful  pale 
face  and  fell  upon  the  arm  of  one  of  her  torturers. 

“God  have  mercy  on  her  soul”  murmured  Arbues. 

“Monseigneur,  what  if  this  woman  was  innocent?” 
asked  Jose  in  a low  tone. 

“Then  she  is  in  heaven”  answered  the  grant  In- 
quisitor. Why  bemoan  her  death. 

Two  torturers  carried  away  the  body.  A new 
victim  was  brought  before  his  Eminence,  and  thus  one 
unfortunate  after  the  other  got  his  turn. 

A future  community. 
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How  the  poor  innocent  victims  were  obtained. 

The  Inquisitor  went  from  place  to  place.  He 
received  accusals  and  denunciations. 

An  old  woman,  living  a retired  life  and  having 
peculiar  habits  was  publicly  accused  of  being  a witch. 
For  some  time  her  neighbours  considered  her  to  he 
one.  Some  time  back  the  locality  was  visited  by 
a violent  storm,  which  destroyed  the  fruit  and  seed  in 
the  gardens.  The  old  woman  alone  conjured  up  this  evil. 
During  the  storm  she  was  seen  by  various  people  in 
the  open  fields,  making  strange  movements  with  her 
arms.  The  catchpolls  went  and  took  her  at  once 
and  brought  her  before  the  Inquisitor.  Soon  the  people 
hear  that  the  witch  has  confessed  her  ill  deeds  (on 
the  torturing  bench  of  course).  From  thence  she  goes 
to  the  stake. 

Another  woman,  the  wife  of  an  honest  citizen,  the 
mother  of  hopeful  children,  is  publicly  accused  of  being 
a witch  by  her  envious  andrevengeful  neighbour.  Now  the 
reasons. — The  woman  had  cursed  her  neighbour  in  a 
quarrel.  Shortly  after  that  the  neighbour  fell  ill  and 
one  of  her  cows  died.  The  curses  alone  were  the  cause. 
She  was  evidently  a witch.  The  catchpolls  enter  her 
house  and  tear  her  away  from  her  wailing  children, 
who  cling  to  her  and  carry  her  before  the  Inquisitor. 

Her  husband,  who  was  in  business,  heard  of  it. 
He  hurried  to  the  Inquisitor  and  begged  him  with  tears 
to  let  his  wife  go,  saying  that  she  was  an  honest  pious 
woman,  a good  wife  and  mother.  He  is  roughly  turned 
away.  The  examination  will  prove  her  innocence  or  guilt, 
is  their  reply.  The  poor  wife  languishes  in  prison.  She 
thinks  of  her  children  and  her  husband.  She  weeps  and 
prays,  but  does  not  even  think  that  she  can  get  out  safely, 
death  is  sure  and  she  knows  it.  She  is  lead  to  torture.  She 
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endures  the  first  step.  Then  the  pain  makes  her  give  way. 
She  is  to  confess  to  being  a witch  and  haying  done 
ill  to  her  neighbour  by  witch-craft.  To  avoid  the  pain 
she  confesses  it.  The  torture  stops.  Now  she  must 
confess  having  committed  adultery  with  the  devil. 
Her  heart  turns  in  her  body.  She  will  confess  anything 
but  that.  She  will  confess  to  being  a witch,  to  having 
blasphemed  God,  for  God  in  his  mercy  will  forgive 
her  and  take  her  up.  But  she  has  never  deceived  her 
husband.  She  may  never  confess  that  for  his  and  her 
children’s  sake.  The  torturers  again  do  their  work  and 
she  bears  it  manfully,  till  she  faints;  they  bring  her 
round  with  cold  water.  Now  they  apply  the  Spanish 
boots.  Her  cries  of  agony  are  terrible.  But  coldly 
the  Inquisitor  stands  beside  her  and  asks  her  again, 
when  and  how  often  she  has  committed  adultery 
with  the  devil.  She  can  no  , longer  endure  the  torture. 
She  admits  anything  the  Inquisitor  demands.  The  tor- 
ture stops.  Her  bleeding  limbs  are  bandaged  and  she 
is  again  taken  to  prison.  She  has  had  to  confess  the 
maddest  of  things.  She  cannot  revoke  for  that  will 
bring  more  torture.  She  wishes  for  death  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  is  lead  to  the  stake,  there  her  tortures 
end.  But  her  children  are  branded,  for  their  mother 
was  a witch;  her  husband  is  ruined,  for  the  wife  he 
loved  so  much  has  deceived  him  and  has  committed 
adultery  with  the  devil. 

Another  woman  was  brought  the  stake,  because  many 
years  ago  her  mother  was  burnt  as  a witch.  This  is 
reason  enough  for  her  also  being  a witch. 

When  the  Inquisitor  has  sufficiently  tortured  and 
burnt,  and  when  he  believes  the  place  to  be  clear  of  witches, 
he  moves  on  to  make  another  neighbourhood  happy 

with  his  death-bringing  person. — The  fanaticism  of  the 
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Inquisitors  claimed  innumerable  victims  in  the  whole  of 
Europe.  I will  here  quote  the  numbers  of  hereties 
and  witches  burnt  in  Span  between  the  years  of 
1481—1808: 


Burnt 

alive 

Burnt 

in 

effigy 

Sent 

to  the 

galleys 

1481—1498,  under  office  of  Thomas  of 
Torrequemada,  1st  Gr.  Inquisitor  . . . 

10220 

f 

6840 

97371 

1498 — 1507,  under  office  of  Deza,  2nd  Gr. 
Inquisitor 

2592 

829 

32952 

1507 — 1517,  under  office  of  Ximenes  Cisneros, 
3rd  Gr.  Inquisitor 

3564 

2232 

48059 

1517 — 1521,  under  Adrian  Florencio,  4th  Gr. 
Inquisitor,  later  Pape 

1610 

560 

21835 

1521 — 1523,  Interregnum 

324 

112 

4481 

1523 — 1545,  Alphonso  Maurique,  5th  Gr. 
Inquisitor 

2250 

1125 

11250 

1545—1556,  under  Tabero,  6th  Gr.  In- 
) quisitor . . . 

840 

420 

6520 

| Under  Loaisa,  General  Inquisitor  . . . 

1320 

660 

6600 

1556 — 1597,  Philip  II 

3990 

1845 

18450 

1597—1621,  „ III 

1840 

692 

10716 

1621 — 1665,  ,,  IV 

2852 

1428 

14080 

1665 — 1700,  Charles  II 

1630 

540 

6512 

1700—1746,  Philip  V 

1600 

760 

9120 

1746 — 1759,  Ferdinand  VI 

10 

5 

170 

1759—1788,  Charles  III 

4 

— 

56 

1788 — 1808,  Charles  IV 

— 

1 

42 

Total 

34656 

18049 

288214 
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Corporal  punishment 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  present  time  and 
look  at  Russia.  Who  does  not  involuntarily  couple  with 
this  land  the  knout  and  Siberia.  Both  these  expressions 
are  also  very  closely  joined  to  the  word  “Russia”  and 
are  only  possible  in  that  country. 

Dr.  Lobas,  who  speaks  from  personal  experience, 
and  was  a doctor  in  the  prisons  on  the  island  of 
Sachalin,  publishes  in  the  St.-Petersburg  Medical  Journal 
“Wratsch”  (The  Doctor)  a description  of  the  Siberian 
prisons,  which  ought  to  be  made  known. 

Dr.  Lobas  is  obliged  to  say,  if  a convict  (Russian 
“Arrestant”)  is  capable  of  bearing  a certain  number 
of  blows  from  the  knout.  He  writes. 

“Gentlemen,  I beg  you  to  come  on  such  and  such  a 
day  to  the  prison  committed  to  my  charge,  to  be  present 
at  the  punishment  of  some  prisoners.”  So  ran  the 
official  invitation  of  the  Governor.  We  entered  the  dark 
and  gloomy  way  which  led  to  the  Alexander-Prison. 
The  walls  were  black,  and  the  place  smelt  strongly  of 
pine  needles  with  which  the  floor  was  strewn.  At  one 
end  of  the  corridor  were  tables  and  chairs  for  the 
officials,  who  were  to  witness  the  scene,  (among  these 
were  the  Public  Prosecutor  the  Governor  of  the  Prison, 
and  the  Doctor)  and  at  the  other,  the  threatening  form 
of  the  block,  behind  which  the  fearful  looking  executioner 
awaited  his  victim. 

His  clothing  was  probably  intended  to  increase 
the  awfulness  of  the  situation:  a high  white  hat,  soft 
felt  shoes  on  his  feet,  a blood  red  shirt  with  the  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  the  knout  in  his  hand.  Along  the 
wall  on  one  side  was  a row  of  “Arrestants”  with 
shorn  heads,  and  on  the  other,  several  overseers, 
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with  loaded  revolvers  in  their  hands*  The  death-like  stillness 
which  reigned,  was  only  broken  by  the  clanking  of  the 
chains  or  hand  cuffs,  a suppressed  cough,  or  by  the 
rustling  of  papers  on  the  table  of  the  Governor. 

“Who  comes  first?”  is  the  question  to  be  read  on 
the  faces  of  all  the  “Arrestants”. 

“Siderow”  called  the  Governor  in  a quiet  and 
measured  voice.  The  man  addressed,  staggered  under 
a rattle  of  chains  out  of  the  crowd  of  grey,  long,  felt 
coats.  I saw  his  lips  become  pale,  and  his  eyeballs 
rolled  like  those  of  a hunted  deer. 

“Lie  down!”  was  the  order. 

He  crossed  himself  hastily  and  lay  down  on  the 
bench  to  which  the  executioner  strapped  him  fast.  He 
grasped  the  block  with  both  arms  and  the  hands  were 
bound  together  underneath  it. 

“How  many?”  asked  the  overseer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  count  the  blows. 

Sixty,  was  the  measured  answer  of  the  Governor. 

“Look  out!”  and  the  whip  came  down  with  a hiss 
upon  the  naked  body,  producing  a horrible  cracking 
sound  which  was  followed  by  an  awful  cry  . . . One, 
two,  three  counted  the  overseer,  and  the  whistling 
made  by  the  whip  marked  every  number.  The  cries 
which  at  first,  were  heard  only  , after  every  blow, 
gradually  changed  in  one  continuous  howl.  It  requires 
much  imagination  to  picture  to  oneself  the  horrors  of 
this  scene. 

The  “Arrestants”  are  punished  corporally,  whenever 
the  court,  the  Governor  of  the  prison  or  the  Prefect 
of  a district  orders  it.  The  executioner  is  always  a man 
chosen  from  among  the  prisoners.  The  fate  of  the 
delinquents  lies  literally  in  his  hands,  for  one  must 
not  forget  what  the  knout  is.  It  is  a thick  stick  to 
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which  plaited  leather  thongs  about  15  in.  long  and  2 
wide  are  attached.  A convict,  who  possessed  the 
smallest  amount  of  feeling,  would  never  he  prevailed 
upon  to  perform  such  an  office,  so  that  only  the  most 
degraded  and  most  savage  of  mankind,— men  dead  to 
every  sense  of  feeling— can  be  chosen.  It  lies  absolutely 
in  his  power,— and  the  officials  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  limit  this— either  to  punish  the  culprit  lightly,  or 
make  him  a cripple  for  life,  or  even  to  kill  him 
outright.  Experienced  executioners  are  exponents  of 
their  art.  It  was  formerly  no  common  thing  for  a man 
to  be  crippled  or  even  killed  by  the  knout,  but  now 
such  an  occurreance  is  exceptional  and  much  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  Governor  of  the  prison;  a humane 
man  would  never  allow  such  cruelties,  but  there  are 
not  many  of  such  men  within  the  bounderies  of  the 
Kussian  Empire.  Every  one  who  has  filled  a position 
in  such  prisons,  knows  the  stereotyped  remark  of  the 
Governor  to  the  executioner  “Not  too  light,  harder 
and  not  too  fast”.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  he 
says  this,  the  executioners  read  it  in  his  eyes. 

The  Governor  of  one  of  the  prisons  in  Sachalin 
held  forth  over  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the 
corporal  punishment  was  administered  in  a neighbouring 
prison,  and  drew  attention  to  his  own  method  of 
procedure  with  the  following  words:  “This  is  the  way 
I do  it/’  I have  the  convict  bound  to  the  block,  then  1 
light  a cigarette  and  walk  slowly  with  the  regularity  of  a 
pendulum  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  The 
man  knows  what  he  has  to  do:  when  I arrive  at  the 
wall  it  means  “one”,  when  I return  “two”,  and  so  on. 

Another,  discontented  with  the  executioner’s  hand- 
ling of  the  whip,  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  used  it 
himself  on  the  culprit. 
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Others  have  the  executioner  himself  fearfully 
whipped,  when  they  find  that  he  does  not  use  enough 
force  on  his  victims.  One  executioner  had  the  whole 
of  his  posterior  eaten  up  with  cankerous  sores.  The 
court  generally  condemns  those  who  have  committed  a 
second  offence  or  those  who  have  escaped  from  Siberia 
to  corporal  punishment.  There  are  men,  who  have  re- 
ceived five  or  six  hundred  cuts  during  their  life.  An 
old  tramp  ended  up  the  description  of  his  life  with  the 
following  words.  “I  received  altogether  1400  blows 
with  pointed  sticks,  600  cuts  of  the  knout,  and  countless 
other  blows.”  As  one  naturally  expects  the  statistics 
of  the  Siberian  prisons  show  the  ill-success  of  such 
means  of  punishment.  The  more  frequent  and  more 
cruel  they  are,  the  more  frequent  is  the  return  to  crime. 
Is  it  possible  that  such  cruel  corporal  punishment  could 
really  extinguish  the  homesickness  experienced  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Siberian  prisons,  which,  on  account  of 
the  treatment  they  receive,  drives  them  to  the  verge 
of  madness. 

Until  now  we  have  occupied  ourselves  only  with  the 
knout,  which  occurs  more  rarely  and  only  follows  a 
judicial  verdict.  The  corporal  punishment  by  means  of 
rods,  which  is  employed  in  Siberian  prisons,  is  something 
different.  It  is  looked  upon  more  as  a trifle  than  any- 
thing else,  but  is  really  worse  than  the  knout  as  it  is 
administered  without  condemnation  or  doctor’s  certificate. 
The  governor  of  every  prison  has  the  power  to  admi- 
nister any  number  of  cuts  up  to  30,  the  prefect  of 
every  district  anything  up  to  100.  It  is  the  naked 
truth,  that  even  the  sick  prisoners  cannot  escape  this. 
Very  often  diseases  of  the  brain  and  insanity  are  the 
result  of  this  treatment.  In  Korsakow  a pregnant  woman 
was  so  beaten  that  she  died  immediately  afterwards. 
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All  the  governors  of  the  prisons  are  not  such 
monsters,  there  are  some  few  noble  characters  among 
them.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  former  governor 
of  Irkutsk  prison  Sipjagin.  This  man  was  fearless 
enough  to  banish  corporal  punishment  altogether.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  discipline  of  the  prison  bettered 
itself  greatly,  crime  disappeared,  and  attempts  at  flight 
scarcely  ever  occurred.  Even  the  convicts  who  worked 
unguarded  in  the  open  air  made  no  attempt  at  liberty. 
This  example,  although  instructive  and  demonstrative, 
stands  unfortunately  alone. 

I have  heard  from  people  who  know  the  state  of 
things  in  Eussia  well,  that  cruelty  is  greatly  on  the 
decrease.  I hope  and  trust  this  is  the  case. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  possess  humane  and  noble 
feelings,  will  by  reading  this  chapter  feel  such  abhorrence 
for  corporal  punishment,  that  they  will  unvoluntarily 
exclaim:  Is  such  a state  of  things  possible? 

Onr  descendants  will  later  experience  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  wars.  These  are  much  more  awful  as 
thousands  of  innocent  men  are  either  killed,  wounded, 
or  made  cripples.  Even  those  who  escape  death  must 
also  suffer  terribly,  from  disease  and  want,  heat  or 
fatigue. 


CHAPTER  6. 

Marriage  or  free  love. 

It  would  be  certainly  a great  offence  against  man- 
kind to  tell  them  that  the  compulsory  form  of  marriage 
were  unnatural.  As  it  is  my  intention  to  lay  bare  all 
the  institutions  and  views  which  are  contrary  to  nature, 
I cannot  do  otherwise  than  include  compulsory  marriage 
and  quote  its  evils;  moreover  I ask  the  question 
whether  compulsory  marriage  is  a divine  institution. 
I will  mention  the  fact  that  we  men  can  never  err  if 
we  take  nature  as  our  guide  and  build  our  earthly 
laws  on  her  foundation.  The  German  poet  Schiller  once 
said:  “When  I am  in  conflict  with  nature  I always 
find  afterwards  that  she  was  right  and  I was  wrong.” 

We  will  now  ask  ourselves:  According  to  the  in- 
fallible laws  of  nature,  which  is  right,  free  love  or 
our  present  compulsory  marriage? 

To  this  end  we  must  first  look  at  the  animals, 
which  in  all  such  things  are  an  example  to  man  be- 
cause they  follow  their  natural  reason,  viz:  their  instinct, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  man  allows  himself  to  be  led 
by  his  modern  understanding.  His  natural  reason  has 
in  consequence  of  the  thousands  of  years  of  an  unnatural 
mode  of  life,  become  almost  entirely  lost.  Let  us  ob- 
serve the  animals,  birds,  fishes,  insects  &c.  living  in 
freedom.  We  can  find  no  single  case  where  two  animals 
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remain  for  their  whole  lives  together  as  we  do.  Among 
some  kinds  of  birds  perhaps  such  as  swallows,  starlings, 
larks  &c.  the  same  pair  build  their  nests  and  hatch 
their  young  for  years  in  succession,  but  in  no  case  has 
it  been  proved  that  they  remanied  together  for  their 
whole  lives. 

Even  among  the  monkeys,  which  of  all  animals  most 
resemble  man,  it  is  impossible  that  the  males  have 
intercourse  with  only  one  female,  but  it  is  the  same 
with  them  as  with  other  mammals,  to  which  category 
we  also  belong. 

The  men-monkeys  fight  when  necessary  for  the 
females,  and  the  weaker  males  are  dependent  on  the 
favour  of  the  stronger.  Among  men  this  fighting  is 
unnecessary,  we  have  more  sensible  institutions. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  for  instance,  snakes, 
frogs,  fishes,  beetles,  flies  and  other  beings  so  small  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  recognize  them  without  a strong 
magnifying  glass,  and  which  often  fly,  creep  or  swim 
about  a small  space  in  millions,  the  male  could  not 
always  have  sexual  intercourse  with  the  same  female. 
Let  us  look  at  the  fields  of  grain,  as  soon  as  the  ears 
are  ripe  enough,  the  wind  blows  the  male  dust  so  that 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  female  flower.  Nature 
has  also  another  way  of  fecundation  in  the  vegetable 
world,  for  example,  by  means  of  insects  such  as  the 
beetle,  the  flies,  the  bees  and  other  honey-loving  insects, 
on  whose  bodies  and  especially  on  those  with  hairy  legs 
the  pollen  hangs,  and  is  carried  by  them  from  one 
flower  to  another. 

Everything  which  nature  shows  us  as  an  example, 
is  also  applicable  to  us.  We  are  ourselves  no  more 
than  earthly  beings.  There  is  however  only  one  natural 
law  on  the  earth.  Man  and  beast  must  bow  before  it 
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and  obey  it.  We  must  not  spurn  this  legislation  with 
our  feet  as  is  often  the  case  now-a-days,  but  we 
must  look  to  it  for  support,  as  it  only  thinks  of  our 
progress  and  welfare. 

The  animals  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  their 
instinct  in  every  way,  and  it  never  misleads  them.  Man, 
on  the  contrary,  allows  himself  to  be  guided  by  his 
modern  understanding,  which  is  only  the  product  of  the 
present  unnatural  state  of  things. 

Instinct  is  a never  failing  gift  of  nature  the  guide 
of  the  animals  and  formerly  a sure  guide  of  men,  be- 
fore they  strayed  from  the  paths  of  nature.  Unfortunately 
the  man  of  to-day  has  entirely  lost  his  instinct  and 
many  do  not  even  know  what  it  is.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  wrong  mode  of  life  and  unnatural  institutions 
from  which  emanate  the  ever-increasing  sorrow,  care, 
illness,  crime  &c. 

The  fact  that  mankind  has  almost  lost  its  instinct 
is  alone  responsible  for  the  present  misery;  our  much 
praised  understanding  of  to-day  has  taken  its  place 
and  rules  the  world,  although  it  is  in  every  way  con- 
trary to  nature. 

How  marriage  could  have  arisen. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  introduction  com- 
pulsory marriage  might  have  been  the  fact  that  according 
to  law  every  married  couple  is  obliged  to  care  for  and 
educate  their  own  children. 

Even  in  the  earliest  time  marriage  was  also  to  a 
certain  degree  indissoluable.  The  chief  motive  of  this 
was  probably  the  value  of  the  woman  for  the  man,  who 
bought  her.  This  value  rose  according  to  the  number 
of  children  the  woman  gave  birth  to.  Among  some 
nations  the  man  was  permitted  to  sell  the  woman  and 
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children  or  to  buy  additional  ones,  but  it  was  always 
an  object,  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  man 
until  the  death  of  the  woman.  A lifelong  intercourse 
was  the  result  of  the  above  which  was  also  strengthened 
by  mutual  love,  or  the  love  of  the  children. 

Certainly  in  course  of  time  other  questions  have 
arisen  which  had  great  effect  of  the  length  of  time 
the  parties  lived  together,  and  one  of  which  is,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  question  of  subsistence  for  the 
descendents.  This  problem  found  two  thousand  years 
ago  no  other  solution  than  it  has  to-day:  viz:  it  is  the 
task  of  the  parents  to  care  for  the  existence  of  the 
children.  I say  however : the  State  must  do  this.  The 
State  must  find  food  and  drink  for  every  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

According  to  my  scheme,  the  parents  are  no  more 
obliged,  to  care  for  their  children.  God  never  put  the 
inclination  to  propogate  in  his  beings  under  such  con- 
ditions, but  He  cares  for  all  His  beings  himself,  and 
He  would  for  mankind  too,  if  we  only  acted  according 
to  nature.  We  clearly  see  that  the  animals  which  live 
in  freedom,  such  as  mammals,  birds,  fishes  and  insects 
all  find  their  food  almost  without  trouble.  Only  man, 
who  is  no  longer  led  by  his  instinct,  but  by  his  amodern” 
understanding  languishes  under  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
his  food  and  drink. 

This  unnecessary  cruelty  is  caused  by  the  fact,  that 
men  despise  the  laws  of  nature  and  wish  to  raise  their 
earthly  laws  above  them.  From  such  stupidity  nothing 
different  could  be  expected,  the  ruin  of  mankind  must 
follow.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  take  our  food 
where  we  find  it,  as  the  animals  do,  but  as  sensible 
beings  we  must  arrange  things  in  a natural  mannei,  as 
I have  explained  in  Chapter  2 under  the  “wages  question  . 
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When  man  has  so  far  perfected  himself,  and  makes 
natural  laws,  which  supply  all  with  sufficient  food  and 
drink  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  it  is  then  only 
that  he  acts  in  accordance  with  the  divine  laws  of 
nature  and  may  rightly  call  himself  a sensible  man. 

Have  we  to-day  only  happy  marriages? 

Let  us  return  to  our  point,  “Marriage  or  free  love”. 
If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question:  Are  all  married  people 
contented  with  compulsory  marriage  and  have  we  only 
happy  marriages?  In  reply  we  must  honestly  confess 
there  is  much  unhappiness  which  even  threatens  to  in- 
crease. We  find  among  so  many  married  couples,  in- 
stead of  love  and  happiness  often  hate  and  strife,  which 
even  sometimes  goes  as  far  as  blows.  We  find  also 
jealousy  and  adultery  to  say  nothing  of  a great  want 
of  consideration  among  married  people. 

The  love  which  nature  has  endowed  both  sexes,  is 
often  changed  after  marriage  into  indifference,  dislike 
and  even  loathing,  to  which  the  many  unhappy  unions 
bear  witness.  It  would  not  I think  be  out  of  place 
here,  to  read  a letter  I received  the  other  day.  It  ran 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Bilz,  as  I already  have  your  book,  “The 
Natural  Method  of  Healing”,  please  send  me  your  other 
work  “How  to  improve  the  times”  as  well,  which  is 
said  to  contain  something  about  happy  marriages.  What 
is  the  good  of  all  the  gold  in  the  world  if  one’s  married 
life,  is  all  strife  and  when  one  has  such  a hot-tempered 
husband,  whom  nothing  moves,  not  even  the  fact  that 
his  wife  often  cries  on  account  of  his  bad  treatment. 
He  has  a weak  character  and  is  never  twice  alike. 
He  has  no  patience  and  to  live  with  such  a man  is  a 
torture.  He  does  not  drink,  but  has  other  terrible 
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failings  with  make  one  sometimes  wish  one  was  in 
one’s  grave.  Oh  if  I only  knew  a remedy!  Please  send 
me  yonr  book  Mr.  Bilz  perhaps  I shall  find  something 
in  it  that  can  help  me. 

If  jealousy  and  drunkenness  occur  among  married 
couples,  the  wedded  life  is  much  worse  than  that  des- 
cribed above. 

We  see  from  this  letter,  which  reflects  the  fate  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  married  couples,  that  married 
life,  which  is  beloved  by  all  women,  is  not  half  so 
happy  as  it  appears,  and  brings  much  care  and  sorrow 
with  it.  As  everything  is  perfect  which  God  created, 
we  must  really  consider,  whether  compulsory  marriage 
was  the  work  of  God,  or  rather  the  work  of  man. 

I ask  now:  Why  do  we  all  struggle  to  marry  if 
it  is  such  a failure?  It  is  especially  the  young  girls, 
who  so  long  for  it.  It  is  because,  they  do  not  wish 
to  remain  old  maids  their  whole  lives  without  anyone 
to  care  for  them  and  to  be  laughed  at  by  uneducated 
people. 

If  young  girls  could  be  offered  free  love  instead 
of  the  above,  which  resembles  in  a certain  degree 
youth  all  their  life  long,  they  would  certainly  choose 
the  latter. 

Moreover  we  must  think  of  the  following  natural 
predispositions.  The  female  as  well  as  the  male  sex 
is  endowed  with  love,  tenderness,  and  affection  for  the 
other  sex.  According  to  this  truth  married  people  must 
live  always  harmoniously  together,  and  show  their  love 
by  great  consideration  one  for  the  other.  We  notice 
also,  how  young  lovers  kiss  and  caress,  and  how  they 
always  turn  a smiling  face  to  one  another. 

Such  joy  should  continue  through  our  whole 
life,  it  was  thus  that  nature  intended  it.  Our  spirit  is 
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cheered  by  it,  and  men  become  and  remain  happy 
and  healthy. 

Even  when  harmony,  love,  esteem  have  place 
amongst  the  greater  number  of  married  couples  to-day, 
and  also  that  inspiring  feeling  which  the  two  sexes 
should  have  one  with  another,  they  are  not  so  developed 
as  in  loving  couples. 

Even  when  husband  and  wife  live  well  together, 
it  is  still  easy  to  see  that  the  intercourse  between  them 
is  not  so  loving  and  considerate  as  between  really 
happy  lovers,  who  form  in  a certain  degree,  the  pattern 
of  what  Nature  has  destined  the  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  to  be. 

Difference  in  the  tenderness  between  loving 
couples  and  between  married  couples. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  the  tenderness 
and  consideration  existing  between  married  couples,  and 
between  loving  but  unmarried  couples.  The  lovers  always 
look  in  one  another’s  eyes,  but  we  find  often  the  con- 
trary among  married  people.  Of  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration one  for  the  other  there  is  very  little  to  be  seen. 

If  one  meets  a pair  walking  it  is  easy  to  see 
whether  it  is  a married  or  loving  couple.  The  latter 
converse  so  openly  and  gaily  and  throw  one  another 
such  loving  glances  that  one  is  obliged  to  rejoice  with 
them.  The  married  couple  is,  on  the  contrary,  much 
more  indifferent  to  one  another  their  conversation  and 
behaviour  is  not  nearly  so  friendly  nor  sincere  as  between 
the  loving  couple.  The  first  case  shows  us,  how  nature 
has  intended  the  intercourse  between  man  and  woman. 

Nature  has  intended  that  all  beings,  including  man 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the  other  sex.  We 
know  how  young  girls  strain  every  nerve  to  gladden 
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the  hearts  of  young  men  and  vice  versa.  Loving  couples 
make  the  hardest  sacrifices,  for  instance,  they  work  half 
the  night  in  order  to  finish  a present  for  the  beloved 
one’s  birthday  &c.  Such  noble  thoughts  are  the  gifts 
of  nature,  which  married  life  in  many  cases  knows 
no  more. 

We  must  not  think,  that  tenderness  disappears  as 
we  get  older.  I have  observed  many  old  gentlemen 
who  were  very  tender  with  old  as  well  as  young  ladies. 
One  can  also  see  the  same  among  old  ladies. 

Many  men  and  women  often  show  in  their  behaviour 
towards  strangers,  for  instance,  to  the  so-called  friends 
of  the  family  a much  greater  tenderness  and  consideration 
than  towards  their  partners  for  life.  From  this  fact  we 
can  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  love  with  which  every 
man  or  woman  is  endowed  becomes  duller  and  weaker 
through  the  continual  living  together  occasioned  by 
our  present  compulsory  form  of  marriage. 

Jealousy  and  adultery  especially  cause  quarrels 
between  married  people. 

It  is  especially  jealousy,  which  gnaws  deep  in  the 
heart  of  many  married  people,  when  they  know,  or  only 
even  suspect,  that  their  wives  or  husbands  deceive 
them.  We  can  read  such  things  in  the  newspapers 
every  day.  The  following  is  a good  example. 

A Tragedy  on  the  Sea. 

On  the  20th  January  the  S.  S.  Orion  arrived  in 
Genoa  from  South  America.  At  Santos  in  Brazil  they 
took  passengers  on  board,  and  among  them  a family 
from  Modena  called  FerrarinL  The  father  and  mother 
were  returning  to  Italy  with  their  four  children  and 
with  some  hundred  lire  they  had  saved.  On  the  journey 
the  man  and  his  wife  quarrelled  continually  the  form 
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being  very  jealous,  and  tortured  his  wife  with  the 
merest  trifles.  On  January  6th,  there  occurred  a violent 
scene  between  them,  and  the  husband  reproached  his 
wife  before  all  the  passengers  with  having  a lover  in 
Brazil.  “I  do  not  acknowledge  the  last  two  children 
as  my  own,  they  do  not  belong  to  our  family”  said  he. 
“What?”  replied  his  wife  beside  herself  with  indignation, 
“you  will  not  recognize  Julia  and  Ermalinda  as  your 
children?”  “No.  They  do  not  belong  to  our  family”. 
“Do  you  hear  my  poor  babes?  Your  father  disowns 
you”  And  with  these  words  and  before  anyone  could 
prevent  her,  she  had  hurled  the  4 year  old  Julia  and 
the  2 year  old  Ermelinda  overboard  and  sprang  her- 
self after  them  into  the  sea.  The  witnesses  of  this 
terrible  tragedy  remained  for  a moment,  frozen  with 
horror.  The  captain  was  called  and  the  ship  stopped, 
boats  were  lowered  but  all  in  vain.  The  ocean  had 
swallowed  up  the  mother  and  her  unhappy  children. 
Ferrarini  was  as  if  bereft  of  his  senses.  On  the  morning 
of  January  10th  he  was  also  missed  and  not  seen  again, 
having  probably  thrown  himself  in  the  sea  the  night 
before.  The  two  remaining  orphans  were  cared  for  by 
the  town  of  Genoa. 

The  miseries  of  married  life. 

It  may  appear  almost  unnecessary  to  quote  an}7 
such  examples  here,  of  which  the  modern  married  life 
is  in  general  too  full;  there  are  very  few  marriages 
to-day  in  which  sorrows  are  unknown.  The  newspapers, 
too,  do  not  fail  to  give  us  instances  of  the  miseries  of 
married  life,  which  often  show  us  only  too  clearly  the 
results  of  our  marriage  system.  One  or  two  examples 
would  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

One  night  I heard  a terrible  noise. 
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Mr.  X had  come  home  very  late  and  rather  drunk. 
His  wife  reproached  him  bitterly,  that  she  had  not 
closed  her  eyes,  and  became  so  excited  that  her  cries 
could  be  heard  far  and  near.  It  is  also  very  probable 
that  the  quarrel  ended  in  blows. 

Another  case.  Two  topers  take  a drunken  friend 
home  late  at  night  and  hear  the  following  words  uttered 
by  his  wife.  “You  worried  your  first  wife  to  death  by 
always  coming  home  so  late  at  night,  and  you  are 
doing  your  best  to  serve  me  in  the  same  way.”  One 
can  draw  from  these  words  that  his  poor  wife  had 
suffered  from  watching  and  worry  instead  of  being  able 
to  indulge  in  refreshing  sleep. 

I could  fill  a book  with  similar  instances  but  it  is 
not  necessary. 

I will  however,  give  you  two  examples,  which  only 
show  what  married  women  are  liable  to  in  their  married 
life.  One  of  these  took  place  in  a town,  which  con- 
tained scarcely  3000  inhabitants. 

In  L.  a shoe  manufacturer  failed.  Though  he  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  many  and  was  a member  of 
several  societies,  he  disappeared.  He  was  followed  by 
the  police  as  he  had  embezzled  several  sums  of  money, 
but  left  his  wife  and  two  small  children  alone  without 
means  and  went  probably  to  America.  A greengrocer 
in  the  town  of  X.  disappered  in  the  same  manner.  He 
journeyed  to  C.  ostensibly  on  business  and  never  re- 
turned. He  left  his  wife  and  six  children  between  the 
ages  of  1 and  II  years  in  a pitiable  position. 

How  many  men  run  away  from  their  wives  and 
leave  them  with  a house  full  of  young  children.  It 
was  never  so  bad  as  it  is  to-day.  The  following  fact 
also  makes  us  think. 
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The  cruel  treatment  of  a wife. 

A certain  farmer  near  the  town  of  C.  had  ill  treated 

k * 

his  wife  (scarely  20  years  old)  in  a brutal  manner.  This 
man  was  apparently  discontented  with  the  dowry  his 
wife  brought  him,  although  he  himself  was  very  comfortably 
off.  This  fact  so  worked  on  him  that  he  beat  his  wife 
for  months  with  a strick  and  tore  the  hair  out  of  her 
head.  One  night  he  pulled  her  out  of  bed,  stripped 
her  naked  and  beat  her  so  unmercifully  with  a riding- 
whip  that  the  poor  woman  could  neither  sit  nor  lie. 
The  wife  wrote  to  her  parents  who  came  to  take  her 
away  from  her  tormentor.  This  inhuman  wretch,  how- 
ever struck  his  father-in-law  so  fiercely  on  the  head 
that  it  bled. 

Hate  and  discord  in  married  life  are  certainly  not 
the  will  of  God,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  male  sex  should  be  a delight  to  the  female, 
and  likewise  the  female  to  the  male.  Children  should 
also  be  a joy  and  not  a worry.  It  is  the  fault  of  oui 
unnatural  mode  of  living  that  this  is  not  the  case  to- 
day. Divorces  are  now  much  more  frequently  than  for- 
merly, not  only  among  the  common  people  but  also  in 
the  highest  society.  I remember  reading  the  divorce 
case  of  the  Prince  of  Schönburg -Waldenburg,  and  also 
that  of  the  Countess  Russell  who  has  already  been  twice 
divorced*  These  are  all  results  of  our  present  method 
of  married  life. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  marriage  and  di- 
vorce chronicles  of  the  exclusive  circles,  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  nonchalance  with  which  such  a sacred  in- 

* An  illustration  what  the  New-York  millionaires  understand 
under  marriage.  The  customs  of  the  upper  five  hundred  in  New- 
York  .are  always  finding  more  critics,  Now  the  clergy  take  the 
lead  against  the  latest  fad  of  the  richest  of  the  rich. 
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stitution  as  matrimony  is  treated.  The  password  of  the 
female  contingent  is  “changez  le  mari”.  They  marry, 
become  divorced,  and  marry  again  (a  divorce  for  pre- 
ference), appear  again  in  the  divorce  court  and  so  on 
“ad  infinitum.”  It  often  occurs  that  the  same  couples 
appear  more  times  than  one  both  before  the  altar  and 
in  the  divorce  court.  A beautiful  lady  of  New  York 
celebrated  her  marriage  three  times  with  the  same 
husband,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  against  the  method 
of  procedure.  It  is  said,  that  two  divorces,  after  having 
been  again  married  elsewhere  came  together  a second 
time,  and  loved  one  another  much  more  tenderly  than 
they  did  as  man  and  wife.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  such  a mode  of  life  causes  the  clergy  much  sorrow, 
who  think  that  thej^  are  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  well-fare  of  the  souls  of  mankind. 

It  becomes  always  more  difficult  for  girls  to  marry. 

Another  very  disagreeable  state  of  things,  is  that 
it  becomes  every  year  more  difficult  for  girls  to  marry, 
and  this  is  critical  for  the  world  of  women.  Many 
young  men  do  not  marry  at  all  or  when  they  do  so 
very  late  in  life.  This  applies  also  to  those  who  will  have 
their  own  businesses  or  a certain  position  before  they 
marry.  Many  men  do  not  marry  the  woman  but  they 
marry  the  money  she  brings.  It  is  very  difficult  tor 
a woman  without  means  to  find  a husband. 

The  number  of  marriages  become  smaller  year  by 
year,  and  if  this  continues,  we  shall  have  in  perhaps 
50  or  100  years  hardly  any  weddings  more,  and  the 
young  girls,  who  wish  to  gratify  the  passions  implanted 
in  them  by  nature  must  become  prostitutes. 

As  the  marriages  decrease,  the  number  of  prostitutes 

will  naturally  increase. 
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There  are  now  many  more  bachelors  than  formerly. 

The  young  men  are  in  no  hurry  to  marry.  They 
can  have  sexual  intercourse  with  prostitutes  and  such 
like  women  without  trouble.  It  is  however  quite  different 
in  the  case  of  a woman.  There  must  not  be  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  any  such  thing,  if  so,  she  comes  into  bad 
repute  and  ruins  her  future.  The  female  sex  has  doubt- 
less more  interest  in  free  love  than  the  male. 

Nearly  all  young  girls  try  their  hardest  to  get 
married,  and  from  this  we  must  draw  the  conclusion 
that  matrimony  is  for  them  a great  and  lasting  happiness. 

Unfortunately  we  often  find  it  out  to  be  the  contrary. 
When  the  honeymoon  is  over  the  misery  soon  begins. 
Many  marriages  form  a chain  of  cares,  trouble,  illness 
and  hard  work.  In  addition  to  this  are  the  illnesses 
of  the  children,  and  the  sleepness  nights  for  the  mother 
which  they  occasion.  There  are  also  many  other  things 
one  could  mention. 

Married  life  is  especially  worrying  when  the  parties 
have  the  cares  of  existence  to  trouble  them,  which  in 
these  bad  times  are  always  obtaining  the  upper  hand. 

Many  girls  have  tried  10  years  and  more  to  get 
a husband.  It  has  also  been  the  care  of  the  parents; 
they  have  taken  their  daughter  into  society,  and  spared 
themselves  no  expense  and  trouble  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. This  is  another  proof  of  our  wrong  methods. 

It  is  very  painful  for  parents  in  better  positions 
to  be  obliged  to  continually  take  their  daughters  into 
society,  so  that  they  are  seen  or  become  known  and 
in  this  manner  get  a husband.  Many  parents  take  their 
daughters  for  years  to  balls  and  to  the  theatre  but 
without  the  wished-for  success. 

Young  girls  must  become  frightened,  when  they 
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see,  that  marriages  are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer 
and  on  this  account  many  of  their  sex  are  compelled 
to  go  through  life  alone.  It  is  the  endeavour  of  all 
young  girls  to  get  married.  How  painful  it  must  be 
when  they  must  wait  10  or  20  years  and  perhaps  in 
vain,  and  many,  long  before  then,  give  up  the  greatest 
wish  of  their  life. 

If  this  continues,  and  every  year  fewer  young  men 
marry — which  is  doubtless  the  case — in  a century  or 
two  only  a fraction  of  the  female  sex  will  be  led  to 
the  altar.  Then  we  should  see  that  such  a state  of 
things  could  not  go  further.  The  parents  would  be 
obliged  to  take  steps  and  change  the  conditions  of  life, 
so  that  the  every  increasing  army  of  old  maids,  which 
is  recruited  from  both  high  and  low  society,  entirely 
disappears  from  the  field. 

The  statistics  tell  us  that  there  are  more  than 
4 million  bachelors  over  30  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  number  of 
unmarried  women  is  always  increasing. 

Among  the  many  old  maids  we  find  the  daughters 
of  merchants,  professional  men,  officers  &c.;  really  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  remove  such  an  unnatural 
state  of  things. 

The  introduction  of  free  love  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage to  young  girls  who  wish  to  marry. 

A reason  wliy  many  young  girls  cannot  get 

a husband. 

The  chief  reason  why  we  have  so  many  bachelors 
to-day,  and  especially  among  merchants  &c.  who  either 
do  not  marry  at  all,  or  at  least  very  late  in  life,  is 
because  the  elder  daughters  are  always  under  the  wing 
of  their  mother,  as  young  chickens  are  under  the  wings 
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of  the  hen.  The  daughters  are  never  allowed  to  go  out 
alone,  at  least  not  in  the  evening  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  theatre  &c.  without  a chaperone. 
Such  a procedure  is  to-day  necessary,  and  when  a 
family  neglects  this  precaution,  it  makes  itself  impossible 
in  society.  The  consequence  is,  that  shy  young  men 
have  not  the  courage  to  approach  the  daughters  in  the 
presence  of  the  mother  or  chaperone. 

These  young  men  naturally  retreat  more  and  more 
from  their  equals  in  society  and  instead  turn  their 
attention  to  prostitutes.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why 
so  many  respectable  young  women  become  old  maids. 
This  exaggerated  keeping  of  young  girls  in  custody  is 
in  many  cases  really  unnecessary.  Well  educated 
daughters  do  not  forget  themselves  so  easily  and 
with  time  the  intercourse  between  the  young  people 
becomes  more  intimate  and  not  without  consequences, — 
it  generally  paves  the  way  to  marriage. 

The  natural  desire  to  propagate  must  not  suppressed. 

As  the  intercourse  between  the  two  sexes  is  a 
necessity,  according  to  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  the 
desire  to  propagate  must  be  gratified  especially  as  the 
suppression  of  this  passion  for  any  length  of  time  is 
injurious  to  health. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  average  age  of  un- 
married people  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  married  people, 
although  the  latter  have  much  more  trouble,  sorrow, 
and  care,  on  account  of  the  difficult  problem  of  existence. 
Put  the  two  under  the  same  conditions  and  the  married 
couples  would  have  a much  better  life  than  the 
unmarried. 

God  has  implanted  deep  in  each  being  he  has  created 
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a desire  to  propagate,  and  we  have  no  right  to  suppress 
or  limit  the  same  by  unnatural  human  laws,  especially 
with  regard  to  unmarried  women  and  as  is  the  case 
with  a great  number  of  unmarried  men. 

We  must  find  a way  to  do  justice  to  the  destiny 
of  nature.  As  long  as  we  neglect  this,  and  according 
to  the  present  state  of  things  we  must  neglect  this,  we 
offend  against  the  divine  laws  and  sin  grievously  against 
mankind. 

When  we  consider  that  all  young  and  unmarried 
people  have  the  natural  desire  for  sexual  intercourse 
and  not  only  have  the  right  but  are  also  bound  to 
cultivate  this  intercourse.  They  are,  however,  by  reason 
of  pressing  grounds,  caused  by  our  unnatural  methods 
of  life,  obliged  to  deny  themselves  of  the  above,  which 
gives  a clear  example  of  our  unnatural  institutions. 

Weakness  of  man  and  self  abuse. 

The  suppression  of  sexual  intercourse  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  most  terrible  of  all  vices,  self  abuse  which 
destroys  the  vigour  of  manhood,  undermines  the 
constitution,  and  robs  the  man  of  his  whole  joy  in  life. 
I often  receive  letters  from  men,  who  have  totally 
ruined  their  nervous  system  and  beg  piteously  for  help. 
Some  of  these  are  even  tortured  by  melancholia  and 
thoughts  of  siucide.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  have  fuller 
details  of  this  horrible  vice  I would  advise  him  to  read 
my  work  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”. 

Sexual  intercourse  is  not  only  denied  moral  un- 
married girls,  but  also  many  married  women,  whose 
husbands  in  consequence  of  a very  fast  life  in  their 
youth,  have  already  become  impotent  in  their  prime. 
With  both  sexes,  the  suppression  of  the  desire  for 
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propagation  leads  to  self  abuse,  and  with  men  the 
result  of  this  self  abuse  is  often  crime. 

On  account  of  the  many  unpleasant  facts  mentioned 
above,  we  again  see  that  the  problem  of  sexual  inter- 
course ought  to  soon  find  a sensible  and  natural  solution. 
* 

Men  keep  a host  of  mistresses. 

Still  another  question.  The  unmarried  men  of  to- 
day keep,  as  already  mentioned,  a host  of  mistresses 
and  even  many  married  men  whose  wives  have  become 
indifferent  so  them,  or  who  want  a change. 

Perhaps  in  course  of  time  we  shall  fit  out  a brothel, 
where  old  and  young  women  can  have  sexual  inter- 
course for  money  the  same  as  was  instituted  2000  years 
ago  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  Pompeii. 

Prostitution  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  mankind, 
although  under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  hardly 
to  be  put  aside. 

Unfortunately  through  the  intercourse  with  prosti- 
tutes, one  of  the  most  awful  and  most  repulsive  illnesses, 
viz:  syphilis  is  often  brought  into  the  families,  by  which 
parents  and  children  are  often  made  unhappy  for  their 
whole  lives. 

On  one  side  we  find  that  the  desire  to  propagate 
which  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  every  man,  cannot  be 
gratified,  yea,  under  the  present  unnatural  state  of  things 
must  not  be  gratified.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
unmarried  women,  and  on  the  other  side,  we  find  that 
this  great  gift  of  nature  is  practised  by  prostitutes  to 
excess,  and  for  whom  it  has  no  charm,  but  only  regard 
it  as  a method  to  obtain  their  livelihood. 

I now  ask:  Is  it  a sensible  state  of  things  when 
to-day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  make  use  of 
prostitutes  for  sexual  intercourse,  who  on  account  of  the 
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excesses  practised  by  them,  have  lost  all  pleasure  in 
the  act,  and  on  the  other  side  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  girls  feel  the  natural  want  of  such  an  inter- 
course, but  this  want  must  remain  ungratified? 

We  cannot  call  it  otherwise  than  a wrong  solution 
of  the  problem  when  men  keep  a host  of  prostitutes, 
and  we  could  almost  say  cheat  the  honourable  married 
and  unmarried  women  out  of  sexual  intercourse. 

I too  doubt  very  much,  if  those  men,  who  make 
it  a practice  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  prosti- 
tutes, have  really  a great  enjoyment  from  the  act. 
Prostitutes  have  not  the  real  love  for  a man,  which 
must  be  associated  with  the  sexual  intercourse,  and 
I would  rather  call  the  sexual  intercourse  with  such 
women  a mere  bestial  act. 

Do  not  believe,  dear  Deader,  that  the  horrible  state 
of  things,  I have  already  described  and  which  are  more 
or  less  the  result  of  compulsory  marriage,  have  reached 
their  limit.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  conditions  of 
things  will  become  much  worse  than  in  the  preceding- 
sketch. 

Sexual  diseases. 

Prostitution  is  naturally  the  cause  of  many  sexual 
diseases  and  in  England  there  are  thousands  of  persons 
who  are  suffering  from  such  illnesses  and  are  in  the 
doctor’s  hands.  This  is  an  awful  state  of  things,  but 
with  our  present  unnatural  and  insufficient  legislation 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  against  it.  An  improvement 
would  only  be  possible  under  the  natural  laws  mentioned 
in  this  book. 

The  vixious  mode  of  life  of  these  fallen  women 
only  brings  them  unhappiness  and  ruin  instead  of  golden 
fruit  as  they  can  only  ply  their  trade  for  10  or  1 5 years- 
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In  their  old  age  they  generally  fall  into  misery,  and 
are  punished  with  care  and  want  and  especially  disease, 
as  the  bodies  of  such  persons  are  often  destroyed  by 
syphilis  and  other  diseases, — the  consequences  of  their 
slovenly  mode  of  life.  < 

The  reason  why  many  girls  become  prostitutes. 

The  most  of  these  deplorable  girls  have  been 
seduced  by  men  and  brought  to  this  disgusting  mode 
of  life.*  Many  are  driven  to  it  on  account  of  insufficient 
means  of  livelihood,  and  these  become  by  degrees  public 
prostitutes.  Others  are  caught  by  travelling  “decoys”. 
These  are  men  and  women  who  go  round  the  country  and 
when  they  see  a handsome  young  girl,  they  try  to  ap- 
proach her  and  lure  her  away  by  promises;  for  instance, 
they  ask  her  to  accompany  them  abroad,  and  promise 
her  a good  position,  and  the  opportunity  of  a speedy 
marriage  &c. 

If  these  poor  victims  allow  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded, they  are  sent  free  of  charge  abroad  but  they 
are  not  given  the  promised  position  in  a great  town, 
they  are  put  in  a brothel,  and  when  this  has  once 
taken  place  all  retreat  is  impossible,  as  these  poor 
beings  are  invariably  robbed  of  all  the  money  they 
possess.  It  is  naturally  out  of  the  question  to  think 
of  returning  home.  When  a girl  comes  in  such  a house, 
they  are  obliged  to  buy  “necessary”  clothes,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  pay  for  these  at  once,  and  so 
she  cannot  turn  her  back  on  her  immoral  life.  All  these 
fallen  women  are  ruined  for  ever  and  have  no  enviable 
lot.  They  must  often  walk  hours  summer  and  winter 
alike  in  order  to  find  a man,  and  as  the  most  of  such 
women  live  in  the  great  towns,  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  earn  money  and  in  consequence  their  debts 
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become  greater  and  greater.  When  they  are  old  their 
position  becomes  more  and  more  critical,  they  generally 
fall  into  want  or  are  stricken  down  with  disease,  and 
often  even  resort  to  crime. 

Dr.  Edward  Eeich  writes  the  following  lines  on 
this  subject, 

“All  attempts  to  put  a stop  to  prostitution  must 
be  naturally  in  vain,  as  this  was  and  will  remain  a 
system  of  making  money.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  to 
alter  anything  with  regard  to  prostitution,  without 
having  first  thoroughly  solved  the  social  problem. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  it  is  generally  want 
which  drives  women  to  prostitution,  and  that  seduction, 
lack  of  education,  and  natural  inclination  are  only 
secondary  causes. 

In  order  to  banish  and  prevent  prostitution  it  is 
necessary  to  destroy  the  inclination  to  it.  This  can 
neither  be  attained  by  strict  laws  nor  well  arranged 
police,  a thoroughly  normal  formation  of  the  social 
system  is  necessary. 

The  greatest  number  of  men  who  visit  prosti- 
tutes to-day  are  unfortunately  married,  as  they  were 
formerly. 

If  these  men,  and  also  the  bachelors  were  more 
morally  educated,  and  had  less  opportunity  than  they 
have  in  large  towns,  the  demand  for  prostitutes  would 
greatly  decrease  and  all  such  people  who  derive  a 
benefit  from  the  prostition  of  women  would  disappear. 
Were  the  above  mentioned  state  of  things  introduced, 
the  selling  of  young  girls  into  prostitution  against  their 
will  would  be  no  longer  possible.” 

The  trade  with  young  girls  from  Germany,  Russia, 
Galicia,  Roumania  &c.  thrives  chiefly  in  Arabia  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  Chief  Agencies  of  the  Girl 
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Kidnapping  Company  are  in  Bombay,  Port  Said  and 
Constantinople.  The  above  have  agents  in  all  the  great 
towns  in  the  afore-mentioned  countries.  The  poor  girls 
are  generally  deceived  by  the  promise  of  receiving  a 
good  position  as  a governess  in  a German  family  in 
Constantinople.  The  journey  is  paid  and  they  receive 
a letter  of  recommendation  to  a large  business  in  the 
town,  which  has  generously  offered  to  place  itself  at 
the  disposition  of  the  lady. 

In  this  manner  “governesses”  are  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople every  week.  When  they  arrive,  they  are  told 
that  the  position  has  been  unfortunately  filled.  The 
firm  is  very  friendly  and  takes  a room  for  the  girl, 
where  she  unmolested  or  under  secret  super visision  is 
allowed  to  remain  till  hunger  and  want  of  money  have 
done  their  work.  Then  she  is  visited  by  a member 
of  the  house  who  offers  her  a good  position  in  Bombay, 
the  unhappy  victim  gratefully  accepts  and  departs  on 
her  journey.  Where  is  she  taken?  To  the  holes  of 
vice  and  very  few  ever  see  their  native  land  again. 

Syphilitic  infection  through  prostitutes. 

The  already  mentioned  syphilis,  and  also  gonorrhoea 
and  chancre  are  diseases  which  are  not  confined  to 
prostitutes  but  these  infect  men  and  youths  with  them. 
This  awful  illness,  syphilis,  is  carried  by  men  into  their 
families,  and  also  into  the  finest  families.  Wives  and 
also  newly  born  children  are  infected.  This  illness  is 
also  carried  by  young  men  among  respectable  women, 
as  their  sweethearts,  for  instance,  who  have  no  idea 
of  the  unhappiness  and  ruin  before  them.  I often  get 
letters,  complaining  that  a man  has  given  the  illness 
to  his  sweetheart,  or  to  his  wife,  or  a prostitute  to  the 
son  and  pride  of  the  family.  Many  seek  cure  in  my 
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institution.  If  the  patient  is  wrongly  treated,  for  instance, 
with  the  cure  by  medicine  in  which  quicksilver  is 
chiefly  applied,  the  health  of  the  poor  victim  is  often 
ruined  for  life.  I often  receive  heartrending  letters, 
which  tell  of  the  husband,  who  has  destroyed  the  family 
happiness  by  syphilitic  infection.  We  see  by  this,  that 
the  above  is  one  of  the  most  awful  diseases,  and  its 
removal  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future. 

Among  the  animals,  whose  desire  for  propagation 
is  ruled  entirely  by  their  instinct,  we  do  not  find  such 
terrible  diseases  or  such  a sad  state  of  things.  This  is 
again  a proof  of  the  “perfection”  of  the  human  under- 
standing. 

The  syphilis  will  only  disappear  when  we  have 
arranged  our  sexual  intercourse  according  to  the  natural 
ideas  laid  down  in  this  book.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
will  soon  be  the  case  as  every  sexual  disease  would 
be  brought  to  light  by  medical  treatment,  and  the 
patients  put  at  once  in  an  institution  for  natural  cure 
from  which  they  would  not  be  dismissed,  not  allowed 
to  have  any  sexual  intercourse  till  they  were  fully 
healed.  Any  one  concealing  this  illness  would  be  heavily 
fined.  If  such  an  illness  were  treated  with  a natural 
cure  directly  after  its  discovery,  the  process  of  healing 
is  generally  very  short: 

After  the  many  facts  mentioned  above  we  may  well 
ask  the  question.  “Can  our  compulsory  marriage  be  an 
institution  created  by  God.” 

Above  all  we  must  not  forget,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  beings  who  cannot 
enjoy  the  great  happiness  of  marriage,  for  instance,  the 
many  old  maids,  who  could  not  obtain  husbands 
and  the  numbers  of  widows  and  widowers  who  are 
compelled  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  without 
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a partner;  then  there  are  the  scores  and  scores  of 
bachelors,  who  are  afraid  to  marry  because  of  the 
lowness  of  their  salaries,  for  with  their  small  means 
they  cannot  support  a family.  Their  conscientious 
character  makes  them  avoid  marriage,  so  as  not  to 
come  to  want.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  many 
catholic  priests  who  are  not  allowed  to  marry;  the  same 
refers  to  the  nuns,  monks,  &c. 

As  it  is  God’s  wise  decree  that  all  men  have  the 
same  right,  I ask  you  how  is  it  that  the  state  of 
marriage  cannot  be  reached  by  these  men,  though  it  is 
God’s  special  decree  or  how  is  it  that  you  and  others 
have  the  preference  and  can  marry?  It  is  possible 
that  your  opinion  as  to  marriage  being  ordained  by 
providence  is  erroneous,  for  if  not,  the  latter  would  not 
be  so  unsatisfactory,  and  must  remain  so,  being  called 
into  existence  by  human  beings,  who  all  act  in  contra- 
diction to  nature.  As  we  are  making  great  progress 
in  all  spheres,  it  is  the  highest  time  that  we  see,  with 
regard  to  sexual  intercourse,  whether  we  are  on  the 
right  road. 

This  problem  especially  requires  solving  for  we  have 
already  seen,  that  our  present  institutions  in  this  sphere 
cause  us  much  trouble,  care,  illness,  &c.,  in  life  and  also 
rob  us  of  its  greatest  joys  and  charm. 

I will  only  say  to  those  who  regard  the  natural 
propositions  in  this  book  with  a shake  of  the  head, 
that  I have  studied  the  divine  laws  of  nature  for  over 
30  years,  and  have  thoroughly  investigated  what  they 
do  and  do  not  allow  us.  I may  also  say,  that  I have 
till  now  written  nothing  superficial  nor  purposeless ; all 
my  works  whether  business  or  literary,  are  like  my 
institutions,  exemplary;  this  is  proved  by  the  recognition 
with  which  my  book  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”, 
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and  my  Institution  for  the  cure  by  nature  have  been 
received.  This  can  be  said  of  all  the  businesses  I have 
founded.  I,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
superficial  man,  who  thoughtlessly  attacks  our  present 
state  of  things  and  suggests  great  alterations  in  them. 

With  the  introduction  of  free  love,  the  state  of  things 
would  become  better  not  worse. 

Many  are  probably  of  the  opinion  that  were  free 
love  recommended  instead  of  the  present  form  of 
marriage  everything  would  be  turned  upside  down. 
The  proposals  given  here  are  extracts  from  the  laws 
of  nature  and  cannot  have  other  than  a good  effect. 

I have  already  proved  that  mankind  is  mistaken 
in  many  points,  and  the  mistakes  date  back  thousands 
of  years.  I remind  you  only  of  the  treatment  of  sick 
persons  with  poisonons  medicines  and  other  similar 
things.  Mankind  is  making  progress  in  every  sphere 
and  we  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  laws  of  nature 
as  the  highest  of  all  laws,  and  we  see  that  they  are 
adaptable  to  all  cases,  and  are  beginning  to  found  our 
constitutions  on  them. 

Through  our  compulsory  marriage  many  people 
with  quite  different  character  are  bound  to  one  another 
for  life,  the  result  of  which  is  dissension,  jealousy  &c. 

If  my  proposals  were  accepted  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a bad-tempered  person  to  be  bound  to  a good- 
tempered  one  by  marriage.  All  through  nature  sympathy 
attracts,  and  the  contrary  repulses.  Our  present  form 
of  matrimony  chains  persons  together  for  life  who  are 
quite  unsuited  to  one  another.  Such  institutions  are 
unnatural. 
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It  is  not  so  easy  to  bind  oneself  for  ones  whole  life. 

It  is  really  no  bagatelle  to-day  especially  for  the 
female  sex,  to  bind  themselves  to  a person  for  life 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  his  or  her  character. 

Married  people  first  learn  each  others’  characters 
long  long  after  the  honeymoon  is  over.  In  the  time 
they  are  engaged  they  show  one  another  the  lovable 
and  indulgent  side,  which  disappears  in  a moment  and 
the  true  character  appears. 

When  a pair  marry,  the  first  question  should  be, 
how  were  bride  and  bridegroom  educated  ? How  difficult 
it  is  for  some  married  couples  before  they  understand 
one  another. 

The  German  poet  Schiller  says  “Learn  to  know 
one  another,  before  you  are  united  for  ever”.  I ask  how 
can  the  pair  learn  one  another’s  character  in  the  few 
weeks  or  months  they  are  engaged,  as  they  do  not  show 
the  true  side  of  their  character.  There  are  many  married 
couples  to-day,  who,  were  they  asked  if  they  would 
again  marry,  would  not  frankly  answer  “yes”.  Matri- 
mony is  for  many  people,  after  the  love  begins  to  cool, 
a true  martyrdom  and  therefore  it  is  horrible  that  such 
people  should  be  bound  together  for  life.  Let  us  ask 
them,  if  they  love  one  another  their  whole  life  through? 
It  is  unfortunately  impossible  for  many  couples  to  love 
one  another  for  their  whole  life.  At  the  marriage,  foi 
instance,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  must  swear  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  till  death  parts  them.  This  oath  is 
at  once  broken,  when  the  love  disappears.  It  is  really 
very  difficult  to  take  an  oath  to  do  something,  without 
knowing  for  certain  whether  one  can  keep  one’s  word. 
If  we  had  free  love  the  man  or  the  woman  would  not 
deceive  one  another  with  regard  to  sexual  intercourse, 
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for  this  is  the  cause  of  many  cares.  We  should  do 
well,  if  we  adhered  more  to  nature  in  this  question — 
that  is  with  regard  to  marriage.  Dear  Reader,  has 
it  never  occurred  to  you  that  matrimony  is  not  a divine 
institution,  as  we  see  in  it  such  a horrible  state  of 
things  as  I have  described  above.  No  divine  institutions 
can  never  be  so  incomplete  with  happiness. 

The  religious  proverb:  “What  God  hath  bound  to- 
gether shall  no  man  cast  asunder”  is  in  this  case  not 
appropriate  for  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  is  our  laws 
and  not  God,  which  have  created  matrimony.  We  see 
this  because  there  are  so  many  unhappy  marriages. 
“What  God  has  created  is  never  lacking  but  always 
exemplary.” 

When  I observe  mankind  and  its  many  ills  and 
picture  to  myself  how  happy  and  contented  men  could 
be  on  this  earth  if  they  adopted  my  proposals  my  heart 
beats  faster. 

Men  and  women,  young  men  and  maidens  children 
and  old  people  could  have  ten  times  the  pleasure  they 
have  to-day  if  they  only  followed  the  decrees  of  nature 
in  every  respect.  Many  wives  and  young  girls  are 
especially  to  be  pitied,  for  they  have  much  too  little 
pleasure. 

On  that  day  male  and  female  shall  seek  their 
pleasure  in  concert. 

What  is  the  summit  of  all  joy  and  pleasure?  When 
the  two  sexes  make  merry  with  one  another,  for  instance, 
at  balls,  in  the  theatre,  at  picnics,  &c. 

Only  loving  intercourse  between  the  two  sexes 
brings  us  the  greatest  joy,  charm  and  happiness.  If  men 
and  women  always  wished  to  amuse  themselves  alone, 

one  could  almost  say  the  pleasure  lacked  spice. 

23* 
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I will  again  mention  the  fact  that  among  our  fellow 
creatures,  the  animals,  such  a strictness  with  regard  to 
sexual  intercourse  does  not  exist.  This  gives  us  cause 
for  thought. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  shake  the  present  unnatural 
laws  which  apply  to  “morals”  and  which  now  govern 
mankind,  it  is  no  reason  why  a more  natural  view  of 
things,  such  as  has  been  already  proposed  in  this  book 
should  not  be  introduced.  This  natural  view  of  things 
will  almost  certainly  gain  ground  and  the  compulsory 
marriage  will  be  changed  into  a more  natural  form. 

Dancing  gladdens  the  soul. 

How  a dance  cheers  up  mankind,  having  especially 
an  effect  on  the  fair  sex,  and  how  the  soul  is  gladdened 
by  it.  I can  observe  this  myself,  as  I give  a dance 
almost  every  week  in  my  institution.  Now  young  people 
dance  on  the  average  twice  or  three  times  monthly, 
married  people  perhaps  three  times  in  the  year. 
According  to  my  propositions  people  should  dance  every 
day.  All  persons  both,  young  and  old  should  devote 
a part  of  the  day  to  dancing  in  the  open  air  as  this 
is  very  healthy  and  refreshes  body  and  soul.  If  my 
propositions  were  accepted  it  could  be  at  once  intro- 
duced, but  to-day  it  is  certainly  impossible. 

The  amusements  in  the  open  air  are  the  finest, 
when  a great  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  take 
part  and  practice  springing  and  dancing  and  games  of 
all  kinds.  Even  adults  should  take  part  in  all  children’s 
games.  We  must  teach  mankind  to  revel  in  the  beautiful 
enjoyments  of  nature.  In  consequence  of  their  unnatural 
mode  of  living  and  artificial  pleasures  they  have  almost 
entirely  forgotten  these. 
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According  to  my  propositions,  everything  would 
form  itself  into  perfect  contentment;  the  life  of  all 
men  would  then  be  one  continous  and  happy  youth. 

Many  men  say  to-day:  Oh,  if  I could  only  always 
remain  young!  I ask,  why  does  not  youth  remain  with 
us  our  whole  lives?  Must  the  beautiful  time  of  youth 
really  pass  away  from  us  or  is  it  the  fault  of  our  un- 
natural laws  and  institutions?  Unfortunately  the  latter 
appears  to  be  the  case. 

The  family  happiness  would  not  he  broken  up 

by  free  love. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  in  “free  love”  a man  and 
woman  can  only  have  sexual  intercourse  one  with  the 
other,  that  is  if  they  both  wish  it,  and  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  our  marriage  of  to-day.  It  would  be 
also  possible  to  get  married;  my  proposals  do  not  forbid 
this.  The  present  matrimonial  happiness  shall  on  no 
account  be  broken  up,  but  it  is  the  evils  resulting  from 
compulsory  marriage  which  cause  so  much  sorrow, 
care  &c.  and  which  must  be  done  away  with. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  say  that  according 
to  my  proposals  on  the  free  love  they  would  have  no 
more  home,  if  I robbed  them  of  family  happiness.  Have 
I said  that?  I repeat,  every  man  can  according  to  my 
propositions  manage  his  home  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  does  to-day.  The  proposals  given  in  this  book 
will  doubtless  guarantee  men  a happier  life  and  home 
than  the  family  life  can  to-day. 

According  to  my  propositions  the  whole  world  would 
be  our  native  land  and  we  should  be  one  family.  We 
would  not  need  to  look  for  the  happy  native  land  in 
the  parental  home  or  bosom  of  one’s  family  but  we 
should  find  friendly  and  kindly  treatment  everywhere, 
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as  there  would  be  better  feeling  between  the  men  and 
there  would  be  no  cares  of  business  or  of  existence. 
Competition  and  war  would  be  impossible. 

Is  family  life  a bulwark  of  the  society? 

Many  of  my  readers  can  here  hold  out  against  me 
that  family  life  is  the  foundation  of  civilization  and 
therefore  must  remain  untouched. 

A really  happy  and  natural  civilization  (not  the 
unnatural  civilization  we  have  unfortunately  to-day)  can 
only  be  erected  on  the  pillars  of  the  divine  laws  of 
nature.  The  mankind  of  to-day  is  still  very  for  from 
this.  Let  us  go  out  of  Europe  and  look  at  the  un- 
civilized peoples.  Even  among  those  nations  where 
polygamy  is  the  custom,  we  find  the  same  hurrying 
after  gain,  the  same  cares,  the  same  great  discontent 
the  same  diseases  &c.  These  are  however  not  so  strongly 
developed  as  with  us,  although  our  culture  should  place 
us  on  a much  higher  footing. 

I should  like  to  remark  however  between  the  afore- 
mentioned polygamy  and  free  love  there  is  a great 
difference.  My  propositions  have  a sensible  and  natural 
basis,  one  cannot  say  this  of  polygamy. 

The  neglect  of  women  is  unnatural. 

The  great  dependence  of  women,  and  the  great 
neglect  which  is  connected  with  it  on  the  part  of  the 
men  is  unnatural.  The  man  is  the  stronger  and  has 
more  power  of  endurance,  but  he  has  not  the  right  to 
take  so  many  liberties  as  he  does  to-day. 

As  the  woman  cannot  free  herself  from  this  yoke? 
nor  can  she  alone  obtain  a natural  emancipation,  the 
men  must  help  her  to  obtain  it.  I take  it  for  granted 
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that  every  sensible  man  would  do  this  too,  and  will 
not  degrade  the  men  by  supposing  the  contrary. 

Then  the  girls  and  married  women  would  have 
much  more  of  life. 

To-day  one  supposes  the  wives  must  always  be  at 
home,  they  have  very  little  change  relaxation  and  joy. 
My  propositions  offer  mankind  much  more  joy  and 
happiness  than  our  present  family  life  can. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  laws  of  nature  and 
follow  her  hints,  when  we  do  this  we  cannot  go  wrong. 

Perhaps  people  will  say  it  is  very  wrong  of  me 
to  condemn  matrimony  as  it  has  already  been  thousands 
of  years  in  existence.  Dear  Reader,  if  you  observe  the 
bad  state  of  things,  as  I have  described  it,  which  al- 
ways threatens  to  assume  greater  dimensions,  you  will 
certainly  see,  that  an  improvement  is  necessary.  Were 
our  institutions  in  accordance  with  nature,  we  could 
not  have  so  much  ruin,  and  unhappiness,  neither  could 
there  be  such  a lack  of  joy. 

The  temptation  to  sexual  intercourse  is  far  too 
great  among  married  people. 

The  opportunity  and  temptation  to  sexual  intercourse 
is,  on  account  of  our  present  marriage  circumstances, 
much  too  great.  People,  especially  newly  married  couples, 
have  much  too  much  sexual  intercourse  with  one  another. 
It  has  often  been  heard  of  two  or  three  times  daily. 
The  cause  of  this  exaggeration  is  the  fact,  that  men 
have  cast  aside  instinct  their  certain  guide,  which  limits 
everything  even  the  act  of  sexual  intercourse.  Our 
modern  understanding  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
our  instinct  in  unfortunately  unable  to  show  us,  how 
often  sexual  intercourse  should  be  practised,  as  was 
the  case  when  instinct  governed  us.  At  that  time  man 
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had  no  inclination  to  excessive  sexual  intercourse  because 
the  natural  charm  was  not  at  hand. 

It  has  been  often  proved,  that  excess  in  sexual 
intercourse  weakens  the  man  especially  and  attacks  his 
nervous  system.  From  this  arise  exhaustion  nervous 
diseases,  brain  weakness  and  early  impotence,  even 
mental  diseases  and  early  deaths  are  sometimes  the 
result. 

Till  men  have  completely  reconquered  their  instinct, 
we  must  legally  forbid  all  excess  in  sexual  intercourse. 
As  soon  as  mankind  has  obtained  its  natural  under- 
standing, this  problem  will  solve  itself,  for  instinct,  as 
already  mentioned,  allows  no  excesses. 

According  to  the  present  views,  one  love  can 

only  exist. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  champions  of  the 
present  form  of  marriage,  there  is,  and  can  be,  one 
being  for  both  man  and  wife,  which  they  both  love 
above  everything  else— every  other  being  is  excluded 
from  this  love  and  attachment.  The  reality  shows  the 
contrary.  There  are  in  every  thousand  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex  several,  whom  you,  Dear  Reader,  would 
love  and  marry.  It  is  therefore  stupid  to  speak  of  a 
single  love.  The  fact,  that  there  are  so  many  mistresses 
and  prostitutes  in  the  world  proves  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  are  not  of  the  above  opinion. 

The  women  are  obliged  to  suppress  their  feelings 

of  love,  the  men  not. 

The  fair  sex  must  suppress  all  impulse  of  propa- 
gation and  all  feelings  of  love  towards  the  male  sex 
(the  husband  of  course  excepted)  as  such  things  are 
not  thought  respectable,  and  the  woman  would  come  in 
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the  light  of  a prostitute.  Young  girls  can  scarely  go 
for  walks  any  more  alone,  nor  in  the  evening  walk  in 
in  the  streets  without  a chaperone.  If  this  often 
occurs  it  is  noticed,  and  the  girl  is  spoken  badly  of. 
The  men  on  the  contrary  can  laugh  at  all  women 
and  even  speak  to  them  in  the  street,  and  also 
visit  notorious  houses.  These  men  are  often  thought 
quite  respectable  husbands  and  enjoy  more  often  than 
not  the  esteem  of  their  neighbours. 

Why  should  men  have  such  a preference  over  the 
women.  If  respectable  women  were  to  behave  in  such  an 
extraordinary  manner  as  do  many  men  to-day  they 
would  soon  be  cried  down  by  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

If  an  unmarried  girl  has  intercourse  with  a married 
man,  all  the  women  say,  “that’s  a fine  affair”.  But  the 
married  man  who  ought  to  be  much  more  sensible  than 
this  young  girl  is  reckoned  a genius  by  his  fellow  men 
particularly  when  he  can  tell  many  such  adventures. 
The  allowance  which  a man  must  make  for  his  family, 
renders  this  conduct  despicable,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  young  girl  was  led  into  temptation  she  could 
not  resist. 

Seduced  girls, 

A heartless  man,  for  instance,  promises  to  marry 
a woman  and  seduces  her:  consequently  he  is  a seducer, 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  heart-rending  scenes  which 
often  follow.  The  young  men  of  to-day  are  too  light- 
headed, and  do  the  most  heartless  things  as  if  they 
were  nothing.  I ask,  who  has  not  seen  instances  enough 
where  the  seduced  girl  commits  either  suicide  or  in- 
fanticide? Who  are  the  cause  of  this  misery?.  The 
men.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  statistics  of 
the  suicides  of  the  police  courts,  and  asylums.  We 
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can  find  here  numbers  of  such  women,  who  have  fallen 
a victim  to  their  love.  The  number  of  those,  who 
bemoan  their  sad  fate  in  private,  and  who  see  their 
life,  full  of  hope,  destroyed  is  still  much  greater  than 
the  above. 

Too  much  modesty  is  an  evil. 

The  too  modest  behaviour  of  women  and  girls  is 
also  a product  of  civilization,  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  nature.  On  the  contrary  the  impertinence  and 
shamelessness  of  prostitutes  is  despicable.  What  is 
wanted  here  is  the  happy  medium. 

As  I have  just  said,  the  exaggerated  modesty  of 
women  is  unnatural  particularly  when  they  carry  it  so 
far  that  they  blush  when  the  men  see  their  bare  arms 
neck  feet  &c.  It  is  really  ridiculous  and  is  only  caused 
by  our  present  unnatural  views,  and  we  should  in  the 
course  of  time  become  quite  unaccustomed  to  such 
things.  If  ladies  always  went  about  with  bare  arms, 
hands,  head,  and  feet,  no  one  would  think  of  looking  at 
them.  This  applies  to  all  other  things.  Things  we 
often  see  or  enjoy  loose  their  charm  in  course  of  time. 
Exaggerated  modesty  overburdens  the  body  with  articles 
of  clothing,  women  and  girls  make  themselves  ridiculous 
by  exaggerating  their  modesty,  in  such  a way  as  good 
breeding  demands  now-a-days.  The  present  unnatural 
modesty  of  many  women  would  soon  disappear,  if  clothing 
necessary  for  health  were  worn  not  only  by  children  in 
the  school  but  also  by  grown  up  people.  The  fact  that 
there  are  nearly  a hundred  tribes  of  uncivilized  people 
where  the  women  go  about  without  clothing  (see 
Dr.  Lampert’s  book  “The  People  of  the  Earth”)  and 
are  not  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  men,  may  be 
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an  example  to  many  a high-born,  but  prudish  and  over 
modest  lady. 

Do  not  imagine,  dear  Reader,  that  is  at  all  extra- 
ordinary when  the  natural  people  only  cover  their 
bodies  with  little  clothing.  They  are  accustomed  to  it, 
it  is  habit  for  them.  We,  over- civilized  nations,  would 
also  accustom  ourselves  to  this  very  quickly  if  all  wore 
less  clothes  during  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year.  We 
must  again  accustom  ourselves  to  less  clothing,  other- 
wise we  offend  against  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are 
punished  by  sickness  and  disease. 

If  all  people  of  both  sexes  would  wear  lighter 
clothes,  if  only  in  the  warmer  seasons  of  the  year,  it 
would  not  be  (as  already  mentioned)  at  all  shocking. 
Look  at  all  the  elegant  watering  places  where  mixed 
bathing  is  allowed — the  greatest  prude  finds  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this  because  she  is  accustomed  to  it. 

The  strict  division  of  the  sexes  while  bathing  &c. 

Our  descendents  will  wonder  very  much  why  the 
sexes  were  so  strictly  divided  from  one  another  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  most  watering  places  &c., 
although  the  sexual  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
absolutely  covered.  Nature  gives  us  no  example  of  such 
exaggeration.  This  is  only  an  artificial  institution,  or 
let  us  rather  say,  the  mistake  and  result  of  our  miserable 
civilization. 

The  reason  of  such  unnatural  modesty  and  wrong 
views  and  institutions  is  none  other  than  that  both 
sexes  dress  themselves  up  to  the  eyes  even  in  the  warm 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  present 

unnatural-sensual  incentive. 

From  this  incentive,  which  could  only  be  caused 
by  the  continual  covering  of  the  body,  arises  the  frequent 
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sexual  intercourse  among  married  couples,  which  is  so 
harmful  and  weakens  so  many  men.  If  everybody  would 
only  go  with  less  clothing,  as  nature  has  intended,  even 
with  us,  civilized  men  and  women,  such  dangerous 
craziness, — exaggerated  modesty  is  craziness, — would 
disappear. 

When  we  have  established  things  so  far  on  a 
natural  basis,  that  those  people  will  be  no  longer  thought 
extraordinary,  who  go  with  bare  arms,  feet,  arms 
legs,  &c.,  during  warm  weather.  Rather  will  those  be 
thought  extraordinary  who  cover  up  the  body  with 
thick  clothes,  socks,  shoes,  and  gloves,  to  say  nothing 
of  skirts  and  corsets.  As  soon  as  we  can  begin  a 
natural  method  of  clothing,  other  reforms  will  soon 
follow, 

No  natural  thinking  man  will  dispute  for  a moment 
that  too  much  clothing  in  the  warm  seasons  of  the 
year  in  an  evil. 

Many  of  the  educated  classes  also  think  it  indecent, 
that  it  should  have  been  thought  proper  to  give  our 
boys  and  girls  information  on  sexual  intercourse,  births 
of  children,  &c.,  at  the  latest  at  the  age  of  puberty 
in  order  to  protect  them  against  a future  calamity, 
often  the  result  of  ignorance. 

Mankind  has  so  erred  with  regard  to  the  feeling 
of  shame,  that  even  persons  of  the  same  sex  are 
embarrassed  when  they  must  undress  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  which  is  sometimes  necessary  in  institutions 
for  the  cure  by  nature,  for  example,  to  bathe  or  for 
massage  &c.  When  the  newcomer  has  seen  that 
every  one  does  this,  he  plucks  up  enough  courage  to 
completely  undress  in  order  to  go  through  his  course 
of  treatment, 
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Ladies  will  wear  much  shorter  dresses  in  the  future. 

The  long  skirts  will  be  looked  upon  as  idiotic  and 
we  shall  wonder  how  such  things  could  have  been  fashion- 
able. Also  in  many  other  cases,  where  the  health  may  be 
injured,  for  example,  the  wearing  of  long  skirts  and  of 
corsets,  the  ladies  of  the  better  society  become  obstinate, 
if  any  one  will  rob  them  of  their  dangerous  fashion. 
This  they  are  too,  when  any  one  advises  them  to  wear 
lighter  and  shorter  dresses,  as  those  used  by  lady  cyclists 
for  instance  or  those  worn  by  school  girls,  although 
this  is  much  more  convenient  and  healthy. 

What  a great  benefit  it  would  be  for  our  women, 
if  they  could  dress  themselves  without  embarrassment 
in  short  and  comfortable  dresses  and  no  corset.  If 
their  clothes  were  as  short  as  those  of  an  elder  school 
girl  how  much  nicer  and  more  appetizing  they  would 
look  than  with  their  long  skirt  trailing  the  ground.* 

In  a scientific  congress  which  was  held  in  Eome 
a short  time  ago,  the  most  renowned  savants  of  Italy 
discussed  among  other  things,  the  question  of  woman’s 
clothing,  and  condemned  with  one  voice  the  fashion 
which  obliged  women  to  wear  long  skirts.  Dr.  Casagrandi 
gave  strong  proof  of  the  danger  of  long  dresses  for 
women — his  method  of  procedure  beingextremely  simple: 
He  had,  so  says  the  “Journal  de  Debats”  obliged  a 
number  of  women  to  put  on  dresses  with  skirts  6 inches 
long  and  to  go  for  an  hours  walk  through  the  streets 
of  the  town.  He  then  examined  the  skirts  with  a 
microscope  and  found  that  each  contained  a colony  of 
microbes,  viz.  the  seeds  of  influenza,  consumption, 
typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases.  Let  us  hope  that  the 


* If  men  more  such  uncomfortable  clothes  as  the  women,  the 
state  of  things  would  soon  be  changed. 
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time  will  not  be  long  before  the  ladies  of  the  whole 
world  adopt  the  short  skirt  of  the  lady  cyclist  for 
street  purposes. 

Eeally  speaking,  we  cannot  say  we  require  clothing 
for  God  has  created  everything  perfect,  and  naturally 
man  must  be  perfect  too:  The  fact  that  many  wild 
tribes  of  men  wear  scarcely  any  clothing  proves  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Our  whole  body  should  be  continually  in  direct 
connection  with  the  air;  so  that  the  exhalations  of  the 
body  can  escape  and  not  be  obliged  to  return  to  the 
interior  of  the  body.  It  will  be  then  only  possible  to 
banish  sickness  and  disease. 

When  we  are  so  far  emancipated  that  we  acknow- 
ledge and  follow  the  demands  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
it  will  be  not  at  all  improbable,  that  our  ladies  will 
wear  still  shorter  clothing,  somewhat  similar  to  what 
men  wear  so  that  the  free  movement  of  the  leg  as 
intended  by  nature  is  in  every  way  possible. 

The  world  of  women  would  be  very  thankful  to  us 
if  we  would  remove  the  burden  of  their  present  clothing 
especially  the  skirts,  which  hinder  free  movement  of 
the  legs,  quick  walking,  and  jumping  in  a great  degree. 

« 

How  the  skirt  can  soon  be  abolished. 

The  long  skirts  of  women  and  that  the  dangerous 
corset  might  quickly  disappear  from  the  earth  if  for- 
bidden by  law. 

This  abominable  fashion  could  also  be  quickly 
removed  if,  for  instance,  let  us  say  from  the  year  1905 
that  every  female  confirmation  candidate  must  wear 
short  dresses,  and  the  use  of  the  corset  would  be 
punished  with  a fine.  The  reform  must  be  legally  begun 
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at  this  age,  as  to  such  girls  the  fashion  is  more  or  less 
a matter  of  indifference. 

It  might  not  be  long  before  the  elder  women,  would 
adopt  this  healthy  mode  of  dress,  of  their  own  free 
will,  as  they  would  soon  recognize  the  benefit  of  this 
sensible  fashion. 

Unhealthy  fashions  must  be  certainly  attacked  by 
legal  decrees,  any  other  method  being  useless.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  legislators  and  sensible  men  to  interpose* 
for  further  particulars  on  dress  see  chapter  “The  cure 
of  the  health”. 

The  toilets  of  the  ladies  are  very  irksome. 

The  idiocy  of  better  class  women  has  become  to- 
day so  general,  that  there  is  scarcely  a factory  girl, 
shop  girl  or  domestic  servant  who  does  not  wear  a long 
skirt  a veil,  white  shoes  and  gloves,  and  also  curls  her 
hair  and  uses  pomade  &c. 

The  toilet  is  becoming  quite  a plague,  as  it  takes 
up  a long  time  and  much  trouble  especially  among 
ladies  of  the  so-called  better  classes. 

* “Fashion”  says  Richard  Wagner,  “is  the  artificial  means 
of  charms,  which  awakes  an  unnatural  want,  when  a natural  one 
is  not  at  hand;  what  does  not  result  from  a real  requirement  is 
arbitrary,  absolute,  and  tyrannical.  Fashion  is  therefore  the 
maddest  form  of  tyranny,  which  ever  resulted  from  the  perversity 
of  mankind,  she  demands  from  nature  absolute  obedience  she 
demands  the  most  absolute  self-denial  of  a real  want  on  the  behalf 
of  an  imaginary  one.  She  forces  the  sense  of  beauty  of  mankind 
to  worship  the  ugly.  She  kills  his  health  in  order  to  make  him 
like  illness  she  breaks  his  strength  and  power  so  that  be  may 
find  comfort  in  his  weakness.  Where  the  ridiculous  fashion  rules, 
nature  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  ridiculous;  where  the 
criminal  >unnaturalness  rules,  the  expressions  of  nature  are  regarded 
as  the  greatest  crime;  where  madness  takes  the  place  of  truth, 
truth  must  be  confined  as  a madman  &c.” 
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They  all  wish  to  be  looked  at  and  to  please,  and 
therefore  dress  themselves  in  silk  dresses  and  petticoats, 
wear  white  shoes  and  gloves,  diamonds  on  the  fingers 
and  in  the  ears,  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  &c. 

The  greater  part  of  these  ladies  surround  themselves 
with  perfume  such  as  musk,  which  is  repulsive  to  many 
gentlemen.  This  is  also  the  case  when  the  ladies  paint 
and  powder  themselves.  The  poor  gentlemen  at  the 
end  do  not  know  which  to  love,  the  lady  or  the  perfume. 
Happily  there  are  many  ladies  who  do  not  take  part 
in  this  light  and  in  spite  of  which  are  not  neglected 
by  the  gentlemen.  It  is  really  disgusting  for  many 
men  to  be  obliged  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
highly  perfumed  ladies. 

If  we  are  all  of  the  opinion,  that  such  harmful  customs, 
for  instance,  the  corset,  long  skirts,  veils,  paint  and 
powder,  perfume,  &c.,  ought  soon  to  stop,  as  women, 
who  patronize  these  luxuries,  disgust  and  are  in  con- 
sequence neglected  by  the  men.  This  will  continue  till 
the  fair  sex  have  rejected  this  unnatural  and  harmful 
mode  of  clothing  and  “beautifying”,  which  will  perhaps 
under  such  circumstances  soon  take  place.  The  long 
hair,  the  dressing  and  combing  of  which  takes  up  so 
much  time  will  perhaps  soon  be  so  shortened  that  is 
will  only  reach  to  the  neck. 

* 

The  woman  is  the  same  as  her  toilet. 

Mark  Twain’s  ideas  are,  “toilet”  “woman”,  “woman” 
“toilet”,  for  her  says.  “Let  us  take  as  example  the 
clothing  to  two  dwellers  in  the  antipodes,  a native  of 
Central  Africa  and  the  educated  daughter  of  our 
highest  developed  and  newest  civilization.  The  cannibal 
always  wears  the  same  dress,  whether  at  home, 
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shopping  or  paying  calls,  and  that  is  her  skin.  That  is 
all  that  she  has.  It  is  the  lightest  clothing  possible 
and  also  the  most  practical  in  the  whole  world  of 
fashion,  it  always  fits,  and  is  always  ready.  If  we 
visit  such  a lady,  and  hand  in  our  cards  the  servant 
will  never  say.”  Please  sit  down  my  mistress  is  just 
dressing  and  will  be  down  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Oh  no,  the  lady  of  the  house  is  always  dressed,  and 
before  we  have  properly  seen  the  mat,  she  stands 
among  us.  Then  again  these  ladies  never  go  to  church 
only  to  see  what  so  and  so  has  on,  and  when  they 
come  home  they  do  not  describe,  what  their  neighbours 
had  on  nor  make  remarks  about  their  clothes.  An  im- 
portant constituent  part  of  the  daughter  of  to-day  is 
her  dresses — as  it  should  be  of  course.  Many  a well 
bred  woman  loses  the  half  of  her  charm  without  her 
clothes,  and  some  even  all.  When  the  daughter  of 
civilization  appears  in  state  she  is  a master-piece 
of  art  and  outlay.  All  lands  and  arts  contribute  their 
parts.  Her  linen  is  from  Belfast,  her  dress  from  Paris, 
her  lace  from  Venice,  her  jewels  from  Brazil,  her 
bracelets  from  California,  her  pearls  from  Ceylon,  her 
cameos  from  Borne;  one  thing  I don’t  know,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out,  and  that  is  where  she  gets 
her  hair  from.” 

The  words  “free  love”  need  frighten  no-one. 

It  is  easily  possible,  dear  Beader,  that  the  words 
“free  love”  frighten  you.  That  is  because  you  are  quite 
unaccustomed  to  them.  One  need  never  be  afraid  of 
natural  institutions  whatever  they  may  be,  for  they  defend 
us  against  the  ruin  and  unhappiness  which  our  present 
unnatural  customs  bring  with  them,  and  instead  of  which 
make  us  really  and  naturally  happy. 

The  future  community. 
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It  is  impossible  to  continually  suppress  natural 
institutions,  and  tbe  time  of  their  introduction  continues 
to  approach.  The  living  together  of  the  two  sexes 
must  bring  more  joy  and  happiness,  than  is  the  case 
in  the  present  married  life.  God  created  the  two  sexes 
so  that  they  could  mutually  gladden  one  another,  and 
make  one  another  happy.  All  this  charm  and  joy, 
which  we  have  in  our  youth  must  remain  ours  through- 
out our  whole  lives.  Men  must  compare  their  lives 
with  that  of  continual  youth  throughout  their  whole 
existence,  for  nature  has  willed  it  so.  Our  present  married 
life  does  not  guarantee  this  happiness  to  the  most 
married  couples,  and  on  that  account  the  most  beauti- 
ful charms  and  joy  on  earth  are  lost. 

One  ought  to  suppress  all  feelings  for  the  opposite 
sex — with  the  exception,  of  course  for  one’s  wife,  and 
be  very  “moral”  one’s  whole  life  through.  This  is 
doubtless  a mistake,  for  in  no  other  part  of  creation 
do  we  find  this  so  strictly  enforced. 

Through  the  continual  living  together  of  married 
people,  they  become  indifferent  to  one  another;  this 
forced  intercourse  lessens  the  charm,  the  consideration, 
the  politeness,  the  tenderness  &c.  It  kills  the  real  love 
which  one  sex  should  have  for  the  other,  and  which 
was  implanted  by  nature  in  both  sexes.  All  these 
noble  qualities  are  often  very  much  weakened  and  in 
many  cases  entirely  disappear;  they  also  very  often 
change  into  estrangement,  want  of  consideration,  and 
even  into  hate,  and  wedded  life  becomes  a hell  on 
earth.  It  is  really  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  there  are  so  many  unhappy 
marriages. 

A continual  change  rules  in  the  whole  of  nature, 
it  is  a divine  institution,  for  from  it  new  charm  always 
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arises.  Has  not  every  season  its  charm.  The  variety 
in  food  and  drink,  games  and  pleasures  increases  the 
enjoyment  for  mankind.  A change  in  the  work  too 
makes  it  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

I would  therefore  like  to  ask.  “Should  not  a change 
in  the  love  of  men  also  be  destined  by  nature.” 

The  aim  and  endeavour  of  married  people 

must  he  to  live. 

When  one  is  married,  the  thoughts  of  man  and 
wife  must  be  concentrated  on  the  problem.  “How 
shall  we  live”?  and  later  how  shall  we  care  for  our 
children? 

In  spite  of  the  care  which  the  parents  have  with 
their  children  and  their  own  existence,  they  are  often 
bitterly  disappointed. 

When  my  propositions  are  made  into  laws,  which 
will  surely  sooner  or  later  come  to  pass,  for  what  is 
natural  and  true  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  continually 
suppressed  but  always  breaks  out  again,  then  all  worry 
over  the  existence  problem,  marriage  problem  &c.  will 
disappear. 

The  attachment  to  the  other  sex  does  not  allow 
itself  to  he  entirely  suppressed. 

The  impulse  to  the  love  and  attachment  of  the 
other  sex  is  implanted  in  us  by  nature.  Even  our 
modern  ladies  especially  the  ladies  young  and  old  of  the 
better  classes  of  society  cannot  entirely  suppress  these 
feelings  although  they  often  force  themselves  to  exhibit 
a great  indifference  for  men  with  the  exception  of 
course  of  their  husband.  This  prudery  towards  the 
other  sex,  for  the  sake  of  “good  breeding”  shows  us 
clearly  how  far  we  are  from  thinking  and  feeling 
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naturally,  and  how  we  disown  the  never-failing  laws 
of  nature.  It  is  only  the  fruit  of  our  present  unnatural 
civilization  and  view  of  life. 

This  prudery,  this  formal  morality  is  one  of  the 
greatest  vices  of  our  time,  and  is  especially  to  be  found 
among  ladies  of  the  better  society.  Such  a mode  of 
procedure  is  thought  good  form. 

Young  girls  should  be  taught  how  to  bring  up 
children  and  the  care  of  sick  persons. 

It  is  very  praiseworthy  that  our  young  girls  are 
sent  to  schools  and  are  taught  the  piano,  cookery, 
languages,  sewing,  swimming,  dancing  &c.  It  would  be 
very  necessary  for  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
natural  method  of  bringing  up  children  and  in  the 
natural  method  of  curing  diseases,  so  that  they  could 
successfully  battle  with  any  illness  which  might  occur 
in  their  family  and  apply  the  correct  remedies.  Above 
all  to  nip  the  maladies  in  the  bud  and  not  to  allow  them 
to  come  to  an  acute  stage. 

This  is  very  important,  much  misery  and  sorrow, 
to  say  nothing  of  sleepless  nights  would  be  spared 
them  and  their  relations. 

The  bringing  up  of  children  must  also  be  in  worthy 
hands.  This  important  task  would  be  much  more 
conscientiously  executed,  than  is  possible  under  the 
present  circumstances,  as  many  parents,  totally  unsuited 
to  the  work,  “bring  up”,  or  rather  “drag  up”  their 
children.  According  to  my  propositions,  the  parents 
should  take  part  in  the  education  of  their  children  or 
the  chief-education  should  be  given  into  the  hands  of 
people,  who  have  learnt  the  business  and  the  children 
should  be  brought  up  by  competent  teachers,  in  a similar 
manner  on  which  our  schools  are  run.  The  children 
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would  be  certainly  much  better  educated  and  conse- 
quently much  happier,  than  they  can  be  to-day.  I refer 
you  for  further  details  to  the  Chapter  “The  Bringing 
up  of  Children”. 

One  must  not  only  love  one’s  own  children. 

I will  again  make  the  remark  here  that  it  is  not 
natural,  if,  the  parents  love  their  own  children  above 
everything  and  seek  to  protect  them  as  is  the  case  to- 
day, and  have  little  or  no  heart  for  others. 

The  only  exception  to  this,  should  be  the  motherly 
love  for  her  sucking  child  which  so  requires  her  pro- 
tection. This  protection  is  required,  according  to  the 
demands  of  nature,  till  the  child  is  able  to  walk.  Then 
comes  Christian  charity,  which  is,  that  according  to 
Divine  law,  we  must  not  love  one  person  more  than 
another. 

When  the  children  become  older  the  motherly  love 
must  change  to  neighbourly  love,  for  any  further  pre- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  unnatural,  because 
the  preference  of  the  children  by  the  parents  or  relations 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  putting  of  others  in  the 
background.  The  neighbourly  love  cannot  support  such 

inequalities  if  it  is  real.  It  is  written  in  the  Bible: 

% 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself”.  I need  not 
call  to  your  mind  that  all  men  are  neighbours.  For 
further  particulars  see  Chapter  entitled  Religion  p.  279. 

Consequently  we  should  love  one  person  as  much  as 
another,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  give  no  preference 
to  our  parents  and  relations  and  place  others  in  the 
background  as  is  done  now.  Such  a method  of  dealing 
is  naturally  not  in  accordance  with  nature.  Motherly 
love  is  for  the  most  part  imagination.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a mother’s  child  is  changed  immediately  after  birth, 
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without  her  having  any  knowledge  of  it,  she  would  love 
and  protect  the  strange  child  even  as  much  as  if  it 
were  her  own.  The  mother  animal  knows  on  the  con- 
trary exactly  which  are  her  young,  and  therefore  her 
love  is  implanted  deeper  in  her  than  in  mankind. 

The  exaggerated  love  of  parents  for  their  children, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  must  he  accompanied  by 
the  putting  in  the  background  of  others,  is  also  only 
the  product  of  our  unnatural  and  old  mode  of  life.  The 
same  refers  to  the  exaggerated  love  of  children  for 
their  parents. 

I would  not  say  so  much  of  the  long  and  exaggerated 
love  of  the  parents  if  the  parents  in  question,  loved  all 
other  children,  in  fact  all  other  people,  as  deeply,  as 
the  words  of  the  Bible  say  “Thou  shalfc  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself”.  I only  blame  preference  and  neglect 
as  unnatural. 

In  order  to  find  the  happy  medium,  we  must 
take  the  laws  of  nature  as  example  in  this  question 
also  and  learn  from  our  fellow  beings  the  animals. 
They  are  more  certain  than  man  for  they  are  led  by 
their  instinct. 

The  animal  loves  and  protects  its  young  quite  as 
much  as  the  man,  till  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  that  is,  to  find  their  own  food  and  protect 
themselves  against  their  enemies.  When  they  are  so 
far  advanced,  they  need  the  protection  of  their  mother 
no  longer. 

Married  people  do  not  always  experience  joy 

with  their  children. 

Many  mothers  will  become  indignant  when  I question 
their  great  love  for  their  children;  they  will  say:  my 
love  for  my  little  ones  is  the  only  thing  that  gladdens 
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and  supports  them.  Very  good.  But  have  you  only  joy 
with  your  children?  Have  you  not  often  much  dis- 
appointment and  care— is  it  not  misery  for  you  when 
they  become  ill  or  poor?  That  often  gnaws  more  at 
the  hearts  of  the  parents,  than  the  joy  of  childrens’ 
love  brings  them  happiness. 

I repeat:  So  long  as  you  as  mother  cannot  love 
other  children  as  your  own,  you  act  unnaturally,  for,  as 
already  said,  such  a method  of  procedure  must  have 
preference  or  neglect  as  consequences;  with  sucklings 
and  other  small  and  helpless  children  the  mother’s 
love  is  necessary.  The  mother’s  heart  is  naturally  more 
drawn  to  these  as  we  see  by  the  animals.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  helplessness  of  the  young  is  over,  the 
mother’s  love  diminishes.  This  should  also  be  the  case 
with  mankind. 

The  love  of  the  children  for  the  parents  and  the 
love  of  the  parents  for  the  children  so  exaggerated 
and  lasting  is  only  to  be  found  among  mankind.  These 
thoughts  give  us  much  cause  for  reflexion. 

Women  who  are  in  want  are  blessed  with 

many  children. 

The  ways  of  nature  are  wonderful.  We  see,  for 
instance,  that  poor  and  overworked,  perhaps  sickly 
women  who  consequently  die  early,  are  more  fruitful 
than  those  who  live  more  naturally  and  are  not  in  such 
poor  and  needy  circumstances.  These  women  can  con- 
sequently count  on  a longer  life.  The  deduction  we 
draw  from  this  is,  that  the  wise  nature  cares  in  the 
same  measure  for  the  descendents,  the  quicker  the 
people  die  on  account  of  their  unnatural  life  the  more 
fruitful  they  are,  in  order  to  prevent  them  dying  out 
altogether. 
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Should  men  be  castrated? 

If  mankind  does  not  soon  have  more  natural  views, 
which  thank  God  appear  to  be  at  hand  in  the  near 
future,  we  should  bring  things  so  far  as  to  necessitate 
the  castration  of  the  men,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  misery  among  the  poor. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  influential  men  who  are 
already  earnestly  considering  the  question  of  castration. 
Is  not  such  a thought  too  horrible  in  the  face  of  God’s 
divine  laws  of  nature? 

Concluding  remarks  to  the  above  chapter. 

Dear  Reader,  do  not  judge  this  book  and  especially 
this  chapter  either  unthinkingly  or  harshly,  for  such  an 
alteration  in  life  is  not  at  all  impossible, — even  wdien  you 
think  it  cannot  come  to  pass  or  that  it  is  a great 
offence  against  the  present  religious  views.  Leave  the 
criticism  to  the  next  generation,  who,  on  account  of  the 
natural  knowledge  in  this  and  all  other  spheres,  will 
be  able  to  judge  them  more  sensibly.  My  dear  friend, 
you  must  not  come  only  with  some  odd  proofs  from 
the  biblical  traditions;  these  are  in  our  enlightened 
present  time  no  longer  to  be  believed,  and  the  greater 
number  have  been  proved  by  science  to  be  incorrect; 
also  because  we  lay  claim  in  the  same  extent  as  the 
ancients  of  the  olden  days  in  the  unlimited  right  of 
forming  our  own  ideas  of  God  and  of  human  life  just 
as  they  did. 

We  may  also  demand  the  same  esteem  for  our 
modern  thoughts,  as  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
command  for  theirs.  To  him  who  demands  the  condition- 
less suppression  of  some  of  the  biblical  great  men,  I 
must  reply,  that  the  life  and  thought  of  mankind  does 
not  remain  still,  and  through  the  clinging  to  the 
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thoughts  of  long-forgotten  people  cannot  be  brought  to 
a standstill. 

We  want  however  mankind  to  make  great  pro- 
gress in  all  spheres  of  life  and  we  can  only  obtain  this, 
when  we  mutually  educate  ourselves  as  independent 
persons. 

If  any  one  would  give  me  an  inhabited  piece  of 
land,  perhaps  as  large  as  a small  principality,  as  I 
shall  describe  at  the  end  of  Chapter  10,  I would  make 
the  attempt  with  a proportional  number  of  people  and 
prove  that  “free  love  is  a very  sensible  institution.  It 
would  make  men  much  happier  than  they  are  to-day, 
and  everything  would  be  conducted  in  thorough  moral 
order  and  to  the  contentment  of  all.  There  would  be 
more  than  enough  men  and  women  who  would  be  willing 
to  try  this  arrangement. 

The  plan,  which  shows  how  to  form  social  life 
from  the  standpoint  of  free  love,  lies  clearly  before  me. 
I will  publish  this  in  a later  edition,  only  when  mankind 
has  adapted  a more  natural  way  of  thinking.  It  might 
be  here  remarked  that  till  mankind  has  reconquered 
their  sure  leader-instinct,  it  will  be  impossible  to  think 
of  perfect  freedom,  but  legal  arrangements  will  have  to 
be  made,  which  are  in  a position  to  prevent  every  excess. 

No  one  must  think  that  if  free  love  were  introduced, 
he  would  be  able  to  do  what  he  liked  in  this  respect. 
Certainly  not.  The  law  would  determine  how  far  a man 
might  go,  and  this  law  would  have  to  remain  in  force, 
till  we  have  again  recovered  our  lost  instinct.  No 
animal,  which  is  guided  by  its  instinct,  harms  itself  by 
exaggerated  sexual  intercourse.  This  would,  in  course 
of  time,  be  the  case  with  man. 


CHAPTER  7. 

€are  of  the  health  and  the  treatment  of  sick  persons. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters,  our 
generation  is,  in  nearly  everything,  on  wrong  and  un- 
natural ways,  and  especially  in  care  of  the  health  and 
in  the  treatment  of  sick  people* 

The  most  doctors  of  to-day  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  heal  no  disease,  but  must  content 
themselves  by  aiding  the  process  of  cure.  Nature’s 
power  can  alone  heal,  and  God  has  endowed  every 
being  with  this. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  swallow  medicine,  powders, 
tea,  &e.,  or  to  apply  plaster  to  a wounded  limb  in  order 
to  heal  it,  the  power  lies  already  in  us.  The  same 
natural  power  which  raises  the  trodden-down  blade  of 
grass,  and  preserves  all  life  from  day  to-day,  and  from 
year  to  year,  and  manifests  itself  to  us  daily,  yea  hourly, 
heals  every  wound  perfectly  in  the  organism  of  mankind. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  support  the  natural 
power  (called  here  the  power  of  healing  by  nature). 
How  this  is  done,  is  thoroughly  taught  in  my  other 
work  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”  p.  1096. 

As  medicine  possesses  no  power  to  heal  whatever, 
which,  my  dear  Reader,  you  perhaps  are  not  inclined 
to  believe,  I feel  myself  obliged  to  give  the  following 
explanation. 
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For  instance,  when  one  takes  medicine,  powders  &c., 
which  is  followed  by  sickness,  the  passing  of  urine, 
perspiration  &c.,  one  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that 
the  medicine  has  taken  effect.  It  is  a mistake  to  think 
that  this  effect  contributes  towards  the  cure.  The 
human  organism  always  strives  in  different  ways  to 
rid  itself  of  any  matter  which  has  no  place  in  it,  and 
the  more  harmful  the  matter  is,  the  more  energetic 
are  its  efforts.  If,  after  the  taking  of  medicine  we 
notice  the  above  symptoms,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
medicine  is  not  healing  us,  but  that  is  the  efforts  of  our 
body  to  rid  itself  of  the  harmful  matter  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  organism  of  the  body  tries  to  eject  all.  All 
foreign,  irritating  or  poisonous  matter,  such  as  medicine  &c. 
are  ejected  as  soon  as  possible.  This  it  accomplishes  by 
sickness,  purgation,  or  perspiration,  and  this  fact  causes 
not  only  the  novices  but  also  the  doctors  themselves  to 
err,  as  many  think,  that  the  poisonous  stuff  „the  medi- 
cine“ possesses  the  power  of  healing. 

It  certainly  lays  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors  to 
compel  the  organism  of  the  patient  either  to  vomit,  to 
purge,  or  perspire,  for  larger  quantities  of  harmful 
matter  are  generally  rejected  by  the  stomach  in  the 
form  of  vomiting.  Of  smaller  doses,  or  weaker  poisons 
which  pass  through  the  stomach,  the  organism  endea- 
vours to  rid  itself  by  perspiration  &c.,  or  through  the 
urine. 

The  following  example  shows  how  scientifically  the 
organism  goes  to  work  to  rid  itself  of  the  foreign  matter : 
when  you  run  a splinter  in  your  finger  or  when  a 
bullet  has  penetrated  your  body,  the  organism,  for 
it  has  no  extracting  instrument,  acts  in  the  following 
manner. 
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At  first  an  inflammation  takes  place  round  about 
the  bullet,  and  then  matter  forms.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  matter  destroys  the  skin  and  makes  its  way 
out  together  with  the  bullet,  splinter  or  whatever  may 
have  been  there. 

Those  foreign  bodies,  for  instance,  bullets  which 
have  peretrated  deeply  into  the  body  and  remain  fixed 
there,  often  come  to  light  when  natural  rules  and 
perhaps  a little  pressure  is  applied,  without  making 
a dangerous  operation  necessary,  which  is  often  accom- 
panied by  fatal  consequences. 

He  who  wishes  to  cure  and  does  not  know  the 
healing  power  of  nature,  appears  to  me  like  a man  who 
has  a business  and  understands  neither  money  or 
goods.  Such  a fool  would  soon  get  into  difficulties. 

The  question  has  often  occurred  to  me:  how  much 
longer  shall  we  try  to  cure  diseases  by  the  means  of 
poisonous  medicines?  Mankind  is  enlightened  in  many 
spheres,  but  in  that  sphere  where  our  happiness  i.  e.  our 
health  is  to  be  sought,  the  greatest  darkress  prevails. 

May  God  grant  that  mankind  may  soon  become 
enlightened  in  this  sphere  also. 

We  can  only  aid  natures  impulse  to  heal. 

If  we  only  knew,  that  we  cannot  heal  by  diseases, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  helping  the  process  of 
healing,  we  would  not  believe  that  we  can  increase  the 
natural  power  of  healing  by  unnatural  methods  such  as 
poisonous  medicines  &c.  On  the  contrary  nature  can 
only  be  aided  by  sensible  i.  e.  natural  methods.  We 
must  give,  for  instance,  fever  patients,  a cool  bath, 
fresh  air  and  fresh  water  to  drink.  Ten  years  ago, 
doctors  strictly  forbade  such  a course  of  treatment  it 
was  reckoned  to  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  We 
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must  also  not  try  to  heal  sick  persons,  whose  blood  is 
impure,  with  poisonous  medicines  or  embrocations,  because 
we  only  increase  the  amount  of  poison,  and  this  cripples 
the  natural  impulse  to  cure.  Here  we  must  apply  a 
natural  process  of  healing  and  make  use  of  water,  steam, 
sun  and  air  baths,  massage  &c.  Thereby  we  open  the 
pores  of  the  skin;  the  blood  will  be  enticed  in  a great 
degree  towards  the  skin,  perspiration  will  be  brought 
about,  and  the  impure  and  harmful  matter  in  the  body 
will  be  expelled. 

The  present  treatment  of  sick  persons  is  insufflcent. 

To-day  the  most  sick  persons  are  not  treated  in 
the  careful  and  sensible  way  they  should  be.  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  sick  people  are  in 
hospitals,  at  home,  or  in  institutions;  there  is  much 
lacking.  If  the  patients  are  at  home,  the  relations 
understand  much  too  little  of  the  care  and  treatment 
of  sick  persons.  The  doctor  probably  comes  once  a 
day  to  prescribe  his  harmful  medicines  and  then  leaves 
the  affair  in  God’s  hands.  If  the  sick  person  is  taken 
to  the  hospital,  the  time  of  the  doctors  in  charge  there, 
as  we  very  well  know,  is  so  much  taken  up  that  they 
can  scarcely  give  to  each  patient  the  necessary  treat- 
ment and  care. 

The  prescriptions  of  the  doctors  in  the  hospitals 
contain,  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  hygienic 
advice,  mostly  harmful  medicines,  and  operations 
are  performed,  the  necessity  of  which  is  often  very 
doubtful. 

In  watering  place,  on  the  contrary,  they  try  to 
cure  all  diseases  either  by  drinking  the  water  or  bathing 
in  it,  and  in  consequence  many  other  and  necessary 
parts  of  the  cure  are  neglected. 
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Every  man  should  understand  something  of  the 
treatment  of  sick  persons. 

If  we  had  only  arranged  things  on  this  beautiful 
earth  of  ours  as  I have  mentioned  in  this  book;  if  we 
were  only  so  far  advanced,  that  every  adult  understood 
what  is  the  most  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  sick 
men  and  women, — an  art,  which  by  the  application  of 
the  natural  remedies,  is  really  not  so  difficult.  We 
have  seen,  that  nature  heals  herself  and  it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  support  her  sensibly,  this  done  the 
sick  people  would  be  on  the  average  much  better  of 
than  they  are  to-day. 

The  matter  of  diet  must  be  attended  to  with  much 
more  care  than  formerly.  When  men  have  learnt  to 
avert  illness — this  is  the  principal  thing, — they  will 
occur  much  less  frequently  than  to-day.  And  when 
the  friends  who  surround  a sick  man  have  become 
more  sensible,  they  will  probably  be  able  to  treat  him 
better  than  many  doctors  as  they  are  alway  near  and 
can  always  lend  a helping  hand.  If  this  were  the  case 
sick  persons  would  not  have  to  suffer  half  so  much. 
The  illnesses  would  not  become  so  dangerous  nor  so 
difficult  to  cure  as  the  proper  natural  remedies  and 
poisonous  medicines  could  not  be  prescribed  before  the 
disease  had  reached  a critical  state  and  consequently 
would  be  easier  to  cure. 

The  number  of  operations  would  also  greatly 
decrease. 

It  is  in  human  nature  to  help  the  sick. 

One  might  say,  it  is  natural  for  to  man  to  help 
his  neighbour  in  time  of  sickness  or  bodily  helplessness; 
under  the  present  circumstances  very  few  are  able  to 
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really  help  the  sick.  I do  not  acknowledge  the  dis- 
pensing of  medicine  a sensible  service. 

According  to  my  propositions,  no  sick  person  ought 
to  wait  for  proper  help  in  vain;  on  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  really  reliable  nurses  would  exceed  that  of 
the  patients. 

When  some  one  is  ill  now-a-days  the  doctor  is 
generally  his  adviser,  in  the  near  future  his  place  will 
probably  taken  by  somebody  skilled  in  the  natural 
method  of  healing.  The  latter  have  not  however 
sufficient  time  to  watch  the  whole  course  of  the  illness 
on  account  of  their  many  patients;  consequently  they 
cannot  prevent  some  of  their  patients  from  improperly 
applying  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  natural  method  of 
healing.  After  the  realization  of  my  propositions,  every 
patient  would  have  the  help  of  one  or  two  sensible 
nurses,  and  many  others  would  no  doubt  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  make  the  fate  of  the  sick  person 
as  happy  as  possible. 

The  reason  why  I lay  so  much  stress  on  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  is 
that,  were  such  an  important  office  entirely  in  the 
doctor’s  hands,  it  would  be  regarded  too  much  in  the 
light  of  a business.  As  the  health  of  mankind  is  at 
stake,  this  must  be  avoided  at  all  cost.  Had  mankind 
arranged  matters  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  2 there 
would  be  much  less  illness  and  it  would  be  the  aim  of 
all  to  free  their  fellow  men  from  their  pains,  as 
without  health  there  cannot  be  happiness  and  joy.  In 
this  way,  nine  out  of  every  ten  patients  would  be 
healed  or  at  any  rate  would  become  much  better,  by 
which  an  indescribable  happiness  would  be  introduced 
among  mankind.  The  many  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
and  body  to  say  nothing  of  toothache  headache, 
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rheumatism  &c.,  which  torture  people  of  all  positions 
day  and  night,  and  which  are  treated  by  entirely 
wrong  remedies,  would  soon  assume  a lighter  form 
or  even  entirely  disappear  if  the  right  means 
were  applied. 

It  is  a wonderful  and  astonishing  work  of  creation 
that  God  has  put  the  impulse  to  cure  in  every  man; 
we  do  not  know  how  to  properly  appreciate  it. 

Instances  which  show  that  only  nature  heals. 

The  two  following  examples  will  clearly  show  that 
it  is  only  the  power  of  nature  that  heals.  Priessnitz 
the  inventor  of  the  cure  by  water  saw  a deer  which 
was  wounded  by  a bullet  bathe  its  leg  in  a spring. 
The  animal  came  every  day,  and  through  this  treatment 
the  wound  became  better  and  better  till  it  was  quite 
healed.  Then  the  deer  came  no  more  to  the  spring. 
Who  healed  the  leg?  A doctor?  No  the  power  of 
nature  alone,  the  animal  only  instinctively  helped  it  by 
cooling  baths  in  the  spring. 

A second  case.  My  servant  thought  that  a marten 
went  into  our  dove-cote  as  the  pigeons  refused  to 
return. 

He  accordingly  set  a trap.  Instead  of  a marten 
my  servant’s  cat  was  found  there  next  morning.  In 
iron  trap  had  entirely  shattered  one  of  the  cat’s  legs 
so  that  is  appeared  impossible  to  save  it. 

As  it  is  not  in  one’s  power  to  attempt  much  with 
a cat,  we  thought  it  better  to  leave  it  alone  and  let 
nature  do  its  work.  The  animal  lay  continually  in  the 
sun  and  licked  its  leg;  after  some  months  the  cat  had 
so  recovered  that  the  injuries  were  scarcely  noticeable. 
It  is  a clear  proof  that  only  nature  heals.  I could 
give  many  such  examples. 
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A broken  leg  or  arm  shows  us  quite  clearly  that 
only  nature  heals.  The  doctor  can  do  nothing  more 
than  support  nature  in  her  process  of  healing  by  setting 
the  bones  and  joints.  Nature  must  alone  attend  to  the 
cure.  Every  other  internal  illness  is  exactly  the  same. 

There  is  really  only  one  disease. 

I will  also  mention  here,  that  really  speaking  the 
doctor  has  not  half  so  many  illnesses  to  attend  to  as 
we  think.  Many  other  experts  make  the  same  assertion. 

I will  quote  a short  passage  from  Dr.  Gratzinehs 
Handbook.  He  writes  “Ever  since  the  earliest  times 
we  have  tried  to  give  a name  to  every  symptom  of  an 
illness,  and  consequently  the  names  of  diseases  are 
already  legion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  there  is  only  one 
illness  and  that  is  weakness  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  following  instance  clearly  explains  this. 

A large  company  of  people  made  an  excursion  and 
are  overtaken  by  a thunderstorm  on  the  way  and  all 
the  party  were  wet  through  to  the  skin.  Some  of  the 
excursionists  escaped  without  any  ill  effects,  but  the 
remainder  fell  ill.  As  these  people  all  received  the 
same  shower-bath,  they  must  necessarily  all  have  the 
same  illness,  this  was  however  not  the  case,  for  one  had 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  another  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  a third  rheumatism  in  the  legs,  a fourth  a cold 
in  the  stomach  &c. 

The  difference  of  the  forms  of  illness  resulting 
from  one  and  the  same  cause  explains  itself  in  the 
following  manner.  Every  harm  has  no  effect  on  the  body, 
when  all  the  nerves  are  in  a position  to  resist  its  ill 
effects,  should  they  however  be  in  a bad  state,  the 
illness  will  show  itself  where  the  nerves  are  weakest. 

A future  community.  Q 
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Inflammation  of  the  lungs  arises  when  the  nerves  of  the 
lungs  are  weak,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  when  the 
nerves  of  the  eyes  are  not  in  order.  The  same  refers 
to  cold  in  the  stomach  or  rheumatism. 

The  violence  of  the  illness  depends  on  two  things. 
Firstly  on  the  state  of  the  nerves  and  secondly  on  the 
amount  of  harm  done.  It  is  therefore  easily  explicable 
that,  when  the  nerves  are  in  a bad  state,  very  slight 
harm  can  cause  a violent  cold  on  the  lungs,  and  much 
harm  would  no  doubt  be  the  cause  of  a bad  in- 
flammation. 

Illness  is  accordingly  a weakness  of  the  power  of 
resistance  of  the  nerves,  the  healing  is  the  strengthning 
of  the  above  power. 

Cold  feet  are  a cause  of  illness. 

We  will  now  examine  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
illnesses  of  to-day.  Chronic  cold  feet  are  one  of  the 
first.  The  want  of  blood  is  these  members  of  the 
body  which  occurs  so  frequently  now-a-days,  can  be 
traced  back  to  our  wrong  institutions  and  mode  of 
living.  We  cover  our  feet,  not  only  in  winter  but  all 
the  year  round  with  boots  and  stockings  by  which  we 
suppress  the  circulation,  prevent  the  exhalations  from 
escaping,  and  press  the  blood  more  and  more  into  the 
inner  organs  of  the  body.  It  was  however  the  intention 
of  nature  that  the  hands  and  feet  should  be  always  in 
a state  of  activity:  through  this,  the  circulation  is  in- 
creased, and  the  blood  turned  in  large  quantities  to 
the  feet  and  the  hands.  This  causes  an  unburdening  of 
the  inner  organs,  and  the  impurities  and  microbes, 
through  the  continual  changing  of  the  blood,  make 
their  escape  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  of  which 
there  are  so  man}7  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the 
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palms  of  the  hands.  This  disburdening  would  be  ob- 
tained if  we  went  bare-footed,  for  by  jumping  and 
running,  partly  on  rough  roads  and  by  the  effect  of  the 
sun,  air,  and  rain;  walking  on  moist  or  wet  ground 
is  especially  beneficial  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Our  wrong  customs  have  unfortunately  entirely  for- 
bidden grown-up  people  to  go  bare-foot.  This  is 
the  reason  why  a great  percentage  of  the  present 
generation  suffer  from  want  of  blood  in  the  extremities 
i.  e.  chronic  cold  feet,  where  the  blood  should  circulate 
most.  The  feet  are  capable,  if  they  are  cared  for  in  a 
natural  manner,  of  standing  almost  any  influence  of 
the  weather  &c.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  feet 
as  with  the  hands.  They  are  also  destined  by  nature 
to  a continual  state  of  activity  and  by  constant  motion 
in  sun,  air  and  water  they  will  receive  a lasting 
benefit.  Air  and  sun  should  in  a certain  degree  suck 
out  what  the  body  has  taken  in.  When  the  body  is 
entirely  covered  with  clothing,  this  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. Instead  of  fortifying  one’s  body  by  constant 
contact  with  sun  and  air,  one  makes  it  weaker  and 
more  sensible  by  covering  it  up  with  clothes.  One  gets 
cold  easily  and  has  always  cold  hands  and  feet,  for 
the  blood  chiefly  circulates  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
The  clothing  hinders  the  exhalations  of  the  body  from 
escaping  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  illness  is 
the  result. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  healthy  to  have 
a normal  flow  of  blood,  that  is,  the  blood  must  have  a 
regular  circulation,  especially  in  the  feet  and  in  the 
hands  so  that  they  are  always  warm.  This  keeps  much 
illness  away.  By  often  going  barefooted,  i.  e.  one  to 
two  hours  daily,  I have  so  much  blood  in  my  feet  that 
socks  are  unnecessary  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
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I do  not  care  to  wear  them,  they  are  uncomfortable. 
Before  I go  to  bed  at  night,  I must  put  my  feet 
summer  and  winter  in  cold  water  for  a few  minutes, 
otherwise  they  would  be  too  warm  and  would  prevent 
me  from  going  to  sleep. 

How  to  remove  cold  feet. 

He  who  suffers  from  cold  feet  should  read  the 
hints  given  in  my  work  “The  Natural  Method  of 
Healing,“ 

A long  walk  daily  and  often  without  shoes  and 
stockings  is  absolutely  necessary  to  compel  enough 
blood  to  flow  to  the  feet.  We  should  not  cover  the 
feet  with  thick  socks  or  narrow  boots,  for  they  suppress 
the  exhalations  and  make  the  feet  more  susceptible. 
The  boots  must  be  wide  and  comfortable,  so  that  the 
foot  is  not  pressed  and  so  that  air  can  always  enter: 
the  socks  or  stockings  must  also  be  made  of  ventilated 
stuffs.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  think,  that  stockings 
and  boots  warm  the  feet,  it  is  the  bed  of  air  between 
the  feet  and  their  covering  which  warms  them.  If 
the  shoes  are  so  tight  that  a bed  of  air  cannot  be 
formed,  the  feet  will  be  cold. 

For  this  reason  our  Creator  has  made  the  many 
pores  on  the  hands  and  the  feet,  so  that  the  blood 
shall  flow  especially  strongly  in  this  direction  and 
cleanse  itself.  There  the  increased  flow  of  blow  will 
occasion  no  unpleasant  feelings  either  to  the  sick 
or  to  the  healthy,  as  it  would  if  it  pressed  on  the 
inner  organs. 

It  is  not  sufficient  if  the  hands  and  the  feet  are 
occasionally  left  uncovered,  and  are  so-to-say  bathed 
in  air.  This  should  rather  be  according  to  the  inten- 
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tion  of  nature  continually  the  case.  In  winter  a 
covering  for  the  feet  is  necessary  for  our  sensitive 
generation,  but  in  summer  we  could  do  without  it. 

Is  our  clothing  in  accordance  with  nature? 

When  we  take  for  granted  or  rather  must  take 
for  granted,  that  nature  has  created  everything  perfect, 
man  must  be  perfect  too.  Let  us  observe  the  clothing 
of  mankind.  Man  is  the  only  being  on  the  earth  that 
clothes  itself,  consequently  it  appears  that  we  do  not 
follow  the  laws  of  nature  in  clothing  ourselves,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  quite  correspond  to  the  laws  of 
nature  with  regard  to  our  clothing.  As  every  offence 
against  nature  on  our  part  only  harms  us,  we  should 
not  reckon  our  clothing  as  something  quite  natural, 
particularly — I say  it  quite  openly — as  many  illnesses 
are  caused  by  our  thick,  and  badly  ventilated  articles 
of  dress.  This  makes  the  body  more  sensible  and 
suppresses  the  exhalations,  consequently  the  foreign 
matter  remains  in  the  body.  I know  well  enough  that 
one  cannot  go  about  without  clothes;  but  we  should 
try  to  wear  well  ventilated  clothing,  and  by  degrees 
avoid  any  thing  unnecessary  in  this  respect. 

Thick  clothing  is  not  advisable. 

We  should  not  leave  the  hands  and  feet  only  uncovered 
in  spring  summer  and  autumm,  but  we  should  not  over 
burden  the  other  parts  of  the  body  with  superfluous 
and  thick  clothing.  The  neck,  chest,  arms  and  legs, 
should  be  left  bare  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  by 
which  many  illnesses  will  be  avoided.  I wear  quite  a 
thin  suit,  summer  and  winter  alike,  and  wear  no  under- 
clothing nor  gloves  of  any  kind;  in  the  house  I go  bare 
foot  and  without  a hat  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Many  celebrated  hygienics  say,  that  clothing  of 
any  kind  is  an  evil.  The  breathing  through  the  skin, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  our  health,  is  rendered  difficult 
by  our  heavy  clothing  and  in  some  cases  entirely 
suspended;  from  this  cause  much  illness  arises.  The 
fact  that  the  air  hardens  the  body  most,  is  proved 
by  the  face  and  hands  which  are  almost  always  free. 
Nature  gives  us  the  hint  that  we  should  not  continually 
cover  the  other  parts  of  the  body  if  we  wish  to  harden 
ourselves.  Clothing  weakens  man  and  makes  him  ill. 
It  is  also  perfectly  clear  to  all  that  the  fact  of  our 
unpleasant  perpiring  at  warm  seasons  of  the  year  is 
only  the  result  of  our  clothing. 

A reform  will  soon  take  place  in  the  question  of  dress. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  of  compromising  ourselves 
when  we  try  to  disaccustom  ourselves  to  our  clothes, 
but  in  the  end,  the  danger  of  degeneration  &c.,  and 
our  owrn  understanding,  will  oblige  us  to  again  turn 
more  to  nature  in  this  sphere.  We  shall  then  be  clever 
enough  to  see  that  the  skin  of  our  body  can  breathe 
properly,  which  state  of  things  we  bring  about  by 
taking  air  baths  in  our  bedrooms  by  open  windows. 
Our  Creator  has  made  the  millions  of  pores  in  the  skin 
for  this  purpose;  they  serve  to  rid  the  body  of  its 
used-up  matter. 

Our  present  spoilt  and  unnaturally  brought  up 
generation— especially  the  better  classes,  does  not  notice 
the  burden,  we  have  put  upon  our  shoulders  by  our 
excess  of  clothing  in  warm  seasons. 

Only  those  men  notice  it,  who  by  their  light  and 
airy  clothing  keep  their  blood  and  the  pores  of  their 
skin  in  good  order.  The  skin  of  the  people  of  the 
present  day  has  been  rendered  so  deficient  in  blood 
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by  their  overburdening  the  body  with  clothing  and 
with  shoes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insufficient  care  of 
the  skin,  that  they  scarely  feel  the  unpleasant  heat 
occasioned  by  thick  clothing  in  warm  weather;  the 
same  also  applies  to  the  shoes.  The  feel  are  often  so 
compressed,  that  the  necessary  exhalations  are  quite 
impossible.  A plant  becomes  dwarfed  and  stunted  when 
it  has  insufficient  air  and  light  as  every  gardener  will 
tell  you.  This  is  also  the  case  with  men;  when  they 
exclude  all  air  and  light  from  their  body  by  their  thick 
clothing,  they  must  also  become  deformed.  This  is 
proved  by  the  bad  appearance  of  many  people  and  the 
numerous  illnesses  of  our  generation. 

None  of  the  higher  animals  which  live  in  freedom, 
remain  in  places  where  the  air  is  bad. 

They  enjoy  the  fresh  pure  air,  and  are  healthy. 
Only  man  who  is  the  highest  being  on  the  earth,  has 
brought  things  so  far  that  he  spends  the  most  of  his 
time  in  dark  workshops,  in  dark  lodgings  and  in  un- 
healthy bedrooms. 

If  some  of  the  lower  animals  such  as  moles,  hedge 
hogs,  snakes,  worms  &c.  live  in  caves  and  holes  in  the 
earth  where  neither  air  nor  light  can  penetrate  it  is 
no  reason  why  man  should  spend  his  life  in  dark  and 
stuffy  dwellings.  We,  men  and  women  belong  to  nature, 
just  the  same  as  the  other  animals,  but  unfortunately 
we  have  almost  forgotten  that  we  are  creatures  of  nature, 
for  we  spend  the  greater  part  of  our  time  in  closed 
rooms  entirely  apart  from  her.  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  bad  air  in  the  great  towns  I will  quote  you  a joke 
I saw  a few  days  ago  in  a comic  paper.  A child  from 
the  country,  who  is  in  town  for  the  first  time,  says, 
“Mother,  why  is  the  air  so  bad  in  the  town,  is  it 
because  there  are  so  many  dung  heaps.” 
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The  society  ladies  resist  all  reform  in  ladies  dress. 

If  our  society  ladies  and  ladies  of  fashion  would 
not  so  violently  oppose  a sensible  and  natural  mode 
of  clothing  for  women,  reform  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  take  place.  The  progress  we  make,  will  also  oblige 
them  to  discontinue  their  resistance  against  a sensible 
and  natural  mode  of  clothing,  and  they  will  then  see, 
that  to  dress  oneself  without  a corset,  long  skirt,  or 
veil,  is  much  more  comfortable  than  the  present  unnatural 
costume.  The  societies  for  reform  clothing  have  fought 
with  some  success  against  the  unnatural,  but  the  dress 
remains  as  long  as  before.  This  is  certainly  a mistake, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  be  acknowledged  and  removed. 
The  skirt  of  the  women  should  on  no  account  touch  the 
ground,  much  less  sweep  the  dust  in  the  streets.  The 
feet  must  be  left  free,  so  that  walking  is  make  easier, 
dresses  the  same  length  as  those  worn  by  our  school 
girls  of  14  or  15  would  be  probably  the  most  suitable. 

If  our  Creator  has  given  us  our  legs  to  walk,  run 
and  jump,  it  is  evident  that  the  long  clothing  for  women 
is  contrary  to  the  divine  intention.  The  clothes  should 
be,  on  no  account,  long  enough  to  hinder  the  free 
motion  of  the  limbs.  When  such  a method  of  dress 
has  once  been  introduced,  it  will  be  not  longer  regarded 
as  strange.  I have  seen  lady  cyclists  in  Paris  who 
wore  short  skirts  &c.  and  who  created  no  sensation. 

The  question  of  dress  as  regarded  from  a natural 

point  of  view. 

When  we  regard  the  question  of  dress  from  a 
natural  point  of  view,  we  arrive  at  quite  a different 
result.  Strictly  speaking,  we  must  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  God,  our  Creator  should  have  made  us, 
the  highest  of  his  beings  so  incomplete,  that  if  we 
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wore  no  clothes  we  should  become  ill.  As  God’s  work 
is  everywhere  perfect,  and  as  there  are  many  nations 
to-day  who  go  about  almost  without  clothes  and  are 
still  much  more  healthy  than  we  are. 

I would  advise  people  to  unaccustom  themselves 
by  degrees  to  their  thick  clothing,  and  not  to  cover 
themselves  with  fur  and  flannel  if  the  weather  is  somewhat 
cold.  If  mankind  would  only  have  a little  consideration 
for  the  body,  and  lay  aside  some  clothing  at  least  in 
the  warmer  seasons  of  the  year,  and  bare  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  breast,  the  arms,  and  the  legs,  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  workman  nor  noble,  would  find  it  extra- 
ordinary as  soon  as  it  would  be  introduced.  Let  us 
look  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  there  it  is  not 
at  all  regarded  as  out  of  the  common.  Above  all  we 
must  accustom  our  children  to  wear  less  clothing,  and 
to  retain  this  habit  in  later  years. 

The  fashion  must  not  he  harmful  to  the  body. 

As  far  as  I am  concerned,  people  may  follow  every 
fashion,  be  it  ever  so  idiotic.  If  the  body  is  harmed 
by  it,  and  illness  is  the  result,  as  for  instance,  the 
corset  causes  many  illnesses  in  women,  it  is  really  time 
that  the  law  took  the  matter  in  hand. 

Personal  freedom  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  so  great,  that  the  well-being  of  many  men 
would  be  injured.  I speak  of  the  law  here,  because 
it  appears  questionable,  whether  the  women  alone  are 
in  a position  to  abolish  such  fashions,  which  are  so 
harmful  to  the  health. 

Among  men  such  fashions  or  passions  exist  too. 
I call  your  attention  to  the  much  smoking,  and  the 
drinking  of  wines  and  spirits  &c.  Many  diseases  arise 
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from  the  use  of  these,  and  certainly  in  the  future,  when 
we  have  begun  to  think  and  act  more  naturally,  a 
sensible  code  of  laws  will  be  made  to  alter  the  state 
of  things.  The  legislators  must  naturally  take  care, 
to  give  the  youth  no  opportunity  to  accustom  itself  to 
these  bad  habits.  This  ought  not  to  be  so  difficult, 
and  these  people  would  have  in  later  years  no  longing 
for  any  of  these  so-called  enjoyments. 


Everything  is  habit. 

I noticed  during  a walk  the  other  day  that  every- 
thing is  a habit.  I met  one  of  those  people  who  call 
themselves  natural  men.  This  man  wore  nothing  but 
a short  coat  and  a very  short  tronsers  resembling- 
bathing  drawers.  In  consequence  of  the  great  heat  he 
had  taken  of  his  coat  and  was  carrying  it  and 
naturally  his  costume  struck  me  and  also  the  other 
passers  by  as  peculiar  in  the  extreme.  Had  he  been 
in  a swimming  establishment  no  body  would  have  taken 
any  notice  of  him.  It  is  only  a question  of  place  and 
habit  that  makes  things  attract  notice.  I hope  we 
shall  accustom  ourselves  in  course  of  time  to  men 
wearing  little  clothing,  and  not  regard  them  as  anything 
abnormal,  but  clothe  ourselves  also  by  degrees  with 
less  and  abandon  all  prejudice  and  prudery.  This 
would  be  a great  and  happy  step  forward  for  mankind, 
as  the  pores  of  the  skin  could  then  cast  forth  their 
exhalations  and  fortify  themselves,  and  because  the 
uncommonly  tender  ends  of  the  skin  nerves  could  come 
directly  in  touch  with  air  and  light,  the  beneficial 
influence  of  which  would  refresh  and  strengthen  the 
body,  thereby  preventing  much  disease. 
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How  the  author  of  this  hook  dresses  himself  summer 

and  winter. 

As  I have  already  said,  I wear  no  underclothing 
either  winter  or  summer.  In  winter  I only  wear  a 
coat,  waistcoat,  trousers  and  shirt  and  am  always 
barefoot  in  the  rooms;  outside  the  dwelling*  I wear 
sandals  or  shoes.  It  is  about  20  minutes  walk  from 
my  house  to  my  institution,  and  I go,  as  aforesaid, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  with  bare  head  and  sandals 
on  my  bare  feet.  I do  not  feel  the  cold  so  much  as 
those  people  who  go  wrapt  in  furs. 

If  I go  to  town  in  winter  or  for  a long  walk, 
I put  on  an  hat  and  overcoat  in  order  not  to  present 
a striking  appearance.  A couple  of  winters  ago  as 
I was  going  in  very  cold  weather  to  my  establishment, 
quite  lightly  clad  my  head  bare,  and  my  naked  feet  in 
sandals,  I met  a neighbour  swathed  in  thick  clothes. 
He  said:  “You  will  catch  cold”.  I smiled  and  answered. 
“With  your  thick  clothes  you  will  probably  catch  cold 
quicker  than  I”.  In  winter  as  well  as  summer  the 
bedroom  windows  should  be  left  open.  A systematic 
hardening  of  the  body  is  worth  striving  after. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  I receive  many  inquires 
on  account  of  my  sleeping  on  the  balcony  in  winter.  As 
they  mostly  contain  only  apprehensions,  an  example 
with  my  answer  follows. 

Dr.  L.  B.,  Transylvania  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Bilz, 

I have  read  in  vour  celebrated  work  that  you  have 

KJ 

slept  directly  under  open  windows,  and  that  you  sleep 
now  with  your  family  on  the  balcony.  I beg  you  to 
inform  me  whether  you  sleep  in  an  ordinary  nightshirt, 
or  do  you  put  on  a Cardigan  jacket  or  a night  cap, 
which  covers  the  neck,  ears  and  shoulders. 
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The  doctors  assert  one  must  catch  cold.  Thanking 
you  in  anticipation  I am 

your  faithfully 

Dr.  L. 


Dear  Doctor, 

In  reply  to  your  favour,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
for  over  ten  years  I have  always  gone  quite  naked  to 
bed  and  am  always  so  warm,  even  in  winter  in  a minute 
or  two,  although  I never  sleep  under  feathers  but 
always  under  blankets. 


Man  is  intended  by  nature  for  a warmer  clime. 

There  is  for  mankind  another  possibility  which 
makes  the  complete  covering  of  the  body  with  clothes 
absolutely  unnecessary. — I mean  the  change  of  home  of 
the  birds  of  passage.  These  inhabit  the  colder  lands 
only  in  spring,  summer  and  winter,  but  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  raw  and  cold  they  retreat  southwards. 
Many  mammals  viz.  the  buffalo,  formerly  did  so  too, 
they  wandered  southwards  in  autumn  and  returned 
again  northwards  at  the  beginning  of  spring. 

Man  is  doubtless  a being,  which  was  intended  by 
nature  for  warmer  climes.  Our  forefathers  lived  in  such 
lands  or  as  our  birds  of  passage  of  to-day  emigrated 
to  warmer  parts  on  the  approach  of  winter  even  sup- 
posing they  had  lived  at  some  parts  of  the  years  in  a 
cooler  climate.  As  man  is  intended  for  a warm  climate 
a cold  climate  cannot  quite  agree  with  him.  Look  at 
the  Eskimos.  These  people  are  much  smaller  than  the 
inhabitants  of  other  parts.  The  acclimatation  of  the 
human  body  and  of  the  man}^  animals  living  in  the 
north  viz.  the  elk,  the  dog,  the  bear  &c.  followed  much 
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later,  very  probably  at  that  time  when  the  north  slowly 
began  to  be  covered  with  snow,  about  20000  years  ago. 
Our  forefathers  had  at  that  time,  their  natural  In- 
stinct, which  guided  them  much  more  surely  than  the 
modern  understanding  of  men  of  the  present  day.  Such 
an  exodus  into  warmer  lands  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
could,  according  to  my  proposals,  be  quite  easily  under- 
taken, as  all  mankind  work  for  the  totality  and  the 
state  provides  for  all.  It  would  be  nothing  more  or 
less  than  following  the  hints  of  nature,  and  would  doubtless 
not  be  without  blessing  for  mankind. 

Naturally,  for  those  men  wlio  wish  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  south,  a sufficient  number  of  dwellings 
must  be  built.  There  would  not  be  so  many  difficulties 
to  overcome,  for  the  system  of  centralization,  which 
can  be  applied  to  living  and  sleeping  rooms  kitchens  &c. 
would  simplify  matters  wonderfully.  Large  and  airy 
huts  could  be  arranged  as  sleeping  accommodation. 
The  products  of  the  colder  zones  wmuld,  if  possible,  be 
taken  by  the  emigrants  with  them,  only  those  things, 
which  would  not  spoil,  could  be  either  partly  or  entirely 
left  behind,  to  be  used  after  the  return.  As  all  the 
domestic  animals  could  hardly  accompany  the  emigrants, 
a certain  number  of  people  wmfid  be  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  old  country  to  care  for  those  animals  which  had 
been  left  behind.  If  we  regard  this  emigration  as  one 
of  the  chief  problems,  we  shall  find  it  quite  practical 
and  easy  to  carry  out. 

Our  cows,  for  instance,  ought  not  to  remain  con- 
tinually in  the  stall,  as  is  often  the  case;  they  must  go 
much  more  often  in  warm  weather  in  the  meadows. 
The}7  can  be  milked  there,  as  is  the  custom  in  the 
Alps  in  summer.  In  winter  they  could  perhaps  be 
brought  into  large  and  roomy  stalls,  wliich  must  be  as 
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large  as  a meadow,  so  that  they  could  perhaps  wander 
freely  about.  Such  a stall  need  only  be  composed  of 
wooden  walls  and  a roof. 

Captain  von  Schmidt  and  his  manner  of  dress. 

About  three  years  ago,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Recorder,  which  created  a great  sensation, 
although  there  was  nothing  unnatural  about  it.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself,  mankind  has  so  far  deviated 
from  the  paths  of  nature  as  to  believe  that  unnatural 
things  are  good,  and  in  consequence  of  this  mistake, 
which  is  taught  by  professors  and  supported  by  the 
government,  become  unsound  in  body  and  mind.  We 
are  all  “mightily  astonished”  when  a sick  person,  driven 
to  extremes,  comes  to  his  senses  and  cures  himself  by 
a simple  natural  cure.  This  was  the  case  of  Captain 
E.  A.  von  Schmidt.  This  man,  a German,  in  the 
American  service,  was  of  a consumptive  family,  and  it 
was  prophesied,  when  still  a boy,  that  he  would  die 
of  lung  disease.  Schmidt  related  the  following  story 
to  a reporter  who  interviewed  him.  “I  studied  medicine 
for  some  time  and  my  fellow  pupils  spoke  of  my  weak 
lung  and  as  I went  to  sea,  my  friends  thought  I should 
not  return.  I wore  very  little  clothing  in  the  tropies, 
and  the  less  I wore  the  better  I felt,  and  when  I put 
on  more  clothing  I did  not  feel  so  well.  A year  after- 
wards I took  a ship  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan; 
there  I noticed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fierra  del 
Fuego  go  about  naked  in  the  snow.  I saw  old  men 
strong  and  hearty,  and  mothers  who  suckled  their 
children,  all  naked,  quick  in  their  movements  and 
powerfully  built;  I said  to  myself  you  have  at  last 
found  the  secret  of  health  since  that  time  I dress 
myself  like  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  that  frosty  land”. 
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In  reply  to  the  question,  why  he  did  not  wear 
clothes  like  other  people,  he  replied:  “Well,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I do  it  on  account  of  “my  health”.  Don’t  you 
feel  cold  sometimes?  “Why  should  I,  I have  been 
going  as  I am  for  20  years  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  idea  the  one  can  only  go  without  clothing  in  the 
tropics  is  quite  a mistake.  Hittel,  in  his  history  of 
California  draws  attention  to  the  influence  of  civilization 
on  the  Indians.  When  the  Spanish  padres  began  to 
put  the  natives  they  had  converted  into  clothes,  these 
all  died  by  degrees  from  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Scientific 
principles  are  the  ground  of  my  theory  on  clothing  or 
rather  on  the  want  of  it.  The  pores  of  the  skin 
breathe  the  air  and  should  also  take  in  sunshine,  and 
the  pores  should  give  sun  and  air  free  access  to  the 
breathing  organs.  German  specialists  now  advise  sun 
and  air  baths  as  a cure  for  consumption.”  Captain 
von  Schmidt  is  tall  and  broad-chested;  he  measures 
6 feet  3 inches  high,  and  weighs  200  lbs.  For  20  years 
in  almost  all  climates,  he  has  worn  nothing  but  his 
bathing  drawers.  At  this  moment  he  is  dredging  in 
Oakland  Bay.  Schmidt  says:  “I  married  my  wife  in 
Melbourne.  She  shares  my  peculiar  ideas  with  regard 
to  clothing.  Naturally  she  does  not  go  so  far  as  I, 
but  regards  as  far  as  possible  the  same  laws  of  nature. 
We  dress  our  children  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples, and  have  never  paid  a penny  for  medicine  nor 
medical  advice.” 

Our  forefathers,  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutons  went 
down  the  southern  slopes  on  their  shields  half  naked, 
and  what  they  could  do,  so  can  we;  this  I speak  from 
personal  experience.  My  feet  and  legs  up  to  the  knee 
were  formerly  quite  cold  and  dead,  but  now  through 
the  hardening  they  have  received  they  have  become 
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so  warm,  that  even  in  winter  and  always  at  open 
windows  I leave  them  uncovered.  Last  winter  I was 
in  Paris  and  had  no  fire,  but  did  not  feel  at  all  cold. 

If  we  take  the  man  Miquel  Solis  of  Bogota  who 
was  180  years  old,  as  a model,  we  shall  preserve  our 
teeth,  be  always  happy  and  gay  and  be  able  to  look 
with  joy  on  our  great-great-grand  children.  The  above 
mentioned  man,  never  took  warm  food  and  ate  only 
once  a day — he  also  fasted  from  the  1st  to  the  16th 
of  every  month. 

% 

Nature  furnishes  a covering  of  hair  for  men  in 

colder  climates. 

If  I condemn  the  heavy  clothing  of  the  human 
body,  I must  remark  that  nature  has  provided  clothing 
for  us  in  the  form  of  a coat  of  hair.  We  see,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  our  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is  covered 
with  hair,  and  with  the  aid  of  a magnifying  glass, 
we  can  see  the  tiny  hairs  on  the  cheeks  of  young  girls. 
Mother  Nature  doubtless  regulates  the  growth  of  hair 
according  to  climate  the  men  live  in,  for  instance,  men 
living  in  north  will  have  a much  stronger  growth  of 
hair  than  those  living  in  the  south.  This  is  a sign 
that  nature  protects  us  against  cold  without  needing 
the  aid  of  artificial  clothing. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  clothing  of  hair,  partly 
by  covering  the  body  for  many  thousand  years  and 
partly  from  other  causes,  has  disappeared.  Thus  we 
find  the  man  of  to-day,  in  consequence  of  his  unnatural 
clothing  for  thousands  of  years,  so  degenerated,  that  in 
both  warm  and  cold  regions  he  must  apply  artificial 
means  to  warm  himself.  Man  has  cast  aside  the  pro- 
tection against  the  cold  which  was  given  him  by 
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nature  and  must  consequently  looks  round  for  an  artifi- 
cial one. 

Although,  with  our  views  and  morals,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  about  without  clothing,  it  is  still  true, 
that  with  our  present  unnatural  customs  we  offend 
against  the  laws  of  the  all  wise  Creator,  and  that  we 
must  return  to  nature,  if  we  wish  to  become  healthy. 

Where  and  how  tho  author  of  this  hook  sleeps  in 

winter, 

I will  here  give  the  reason  which  caused  me  20  years 
ago  to  adopt  these  methods. 

I go  to  bed  summer  and  winter  quite  naked,  and 
cover  myself  in  summer  with  one,  and  in  winter  with 
two  blankets;  in  two  minutes  I am  completely  warm. 
Although  I put  my  feet  in  water  a few  minutes  before 
going  to  bed  they  get  warm  uncommonly  quickly.  It 
is  necessary  to  do  this,  otherwise  the  feet  are  so  hot 
and  I cannot  sleep.  If  you  read  my  work  “The  Natural 
Method  of  Healing”  you  will  see  that  I sleep  already 
many  years  with  my  family  on  two  balconies.  It  will 
probably  interest  my  readers  to  learn  how  I came  to 
sleep  on  a balcony.  For  years  I have  been  continualty 
receiving  inquiries  which  some  of  I have  already  published. 
As  many  people  consider  sleeping  on  a balcony  a joke, 
I shall  give  you  the  reason  why  I adopted  this  habit. 

When  I was  a young  man,  a very  clever  doctor 
told  me  one  day  that  I was  consumptive.  At  that 
time  as  I coughed  and  expectorated  much,  my  case 
was  indeed  very  serious.  It  was  realty  no  wonder, 
when  one  comes  to  think  that  I had  slept  for  years 
in  unhealthy  rooms. 

I had  learnt  by  reading  the  words  of  Dr.  Niemayer, 

A future  community. 
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that  the  best  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  lungs  was 
fresh  and  pure  air,  which  on  account  of  my  calling 
was  not  available  so  I decided  at  any  rate  to  breathe 
fresh  pure  air  the  whole  night  through,  and  began  by 
opening  my  bedroom  window  and  leaving  it  open 
all  night. 


I moreover  over-worked  myself  in  the  writing  of 
some  books,  as  I could  only  do  this  is  my  short  leisure 
time.  I also  learnt  by  reading  the  authors  on  the 
natural  method  of  healing  that  the  best  remedy  for 
nervousness  and  mental  overwork  was  fresh  air,  and 
this  was  another  reason  why  I slept  summer  and 
winter  by  an  open  window.  1 lay  directly  under  the 
window. 


As  I afterwards  had  my  great  establishment  built, 
I had  two  quite  open  sleeping-balconies  erected  at  the 
same  time  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  I and 
the  members  of  my  family  who  may  be  present  have 
slept  on  these  two  balconies  for  eight  years  I have 
since  this  time  not  slept  in  a room  excepting  once 
when  on  a journey  where  there  were  not  sleeping 
balconies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  through  this  healthy 
sleep  my  lung  disease  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
my  mental  overstrain  and  nervousness  has  become  much 
better,  besides  this,  much  illness  in  my  family  has  been 
avoided.  Again  I give  you  the  sound  advice:  Sleep 
by  open  windows,  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  remedy 
for  all  diseases. 


Healthy  sleeping  apartments. 

Mankind  must  have  many  more  healthy  sleeping 
apartments  than  they  have  to-day.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient when  one  sleeps  in  a room  with  the  windows 
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only  slightly  opened.  If  two  windows  are  opened,  so 
that  the  air  moves  in  the  bedroom,  and  causes  a 
draught,  most  people  will  say  they  cannot  stand  it.  In 
the  future  such  covered  balconies  must  be  built  in 
every  house,  one  side  of  which  viz  the  south  side, 
remains  quite  open  to  so  that  the  sleepers  are  in  direct 
connection  with  the  outside  air.  These  could  be  erected 
the  same  as  or  similar  to  my  balcony  (see  cut  in  The 
Natural  Method  of  Healing  page  1315  and  1980).  On 
such  a balcony  one  can  sleep  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  open  and  breathe  a healthy  and 
refreshing  air.  This  air  cannot  become  bad  as  the 
exhalations  leave  the  body.  Such  a balcony  for  two  beds 
can  be  built  in  a space  of  6 to  8 yards  square,  and  this 
small  space  protects  you,  dear  Header,  from  many 
illnesses.  One  cannot  have  such  a good  protection 
against  illness  much  cheaper.  It  is  during  sleep  that 
it  is  so  important  to  be  surrounded  by  pure  and  fresh 
air,  for  at  this  time  we  breathe  most  deeply  and  most 
regularly.  According  to  a great  scientist  it  is  during 
the  night  that  a certain  store  of  oxygen  is  put  aside 
for  the  next  day’s  work.  If  it  were  possible  for  every 
man  to  sleep  on  such  a balcony  many  of  the  present 
diseases  would  be  avoided  or  would  heal  themselves. 
I know  well  enough  that  such  an  institution  of  bal- 
conies is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  things,  but 
it  will  not  be  impossible  for  ever;  they  are  part  of 
the  great  programme  of  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
world. 

Sleeping  on  balconies,  or,  as  make  shitt,  by  wide 
open  windows  is  much  more  important  than  many  water 
applications,  for  the  blood,  which  streams  through  the 
body  and  nourishes  it,  is  cleansed  by  an  ample  amount 
of  oxygen  the  whole  night  long. 
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During  the  night  we  should  not  cover  ourselves  up 
with  too  much  warm  bed- clothes. 

During  the  night  we  ought  not  to  cover  ourselves 
up  too  much  while  sleeping  the  skin  of  the  body  must 
always  remain  cool.  He  who  keeps  his  body  hot  or 
cold  but  not  warm  harms  himself.  I sleep  in  winter 
under  blankets,  and  my  skin  does  not  feel  hot  but  cool.* 
This  is  healthy,  because  the  exhalations  of  the  bod}" 
can  disappear  and  the  skin  is  not  irritated  during  the 
sleep  as  is  the  case  when  sleeping  under  feathers. 

Both  these  important  means  of  cure — sleeping  by 
open  windows  or  rather  on  balconies,  and  the  care 
that  the  necessary  exhalations  escape  from  the  body 
during,  sleep  can  be  applied  by  every  one  without  any 
special  apparatus  such  as  baths  &c.,  and  without  being 
obliged  to  make  the  cure  for  any  stated  length  of  time. 
The  bedroom  windows  are  opened  day  and  night 
(novices  can  begin  in  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  must  continue  it  in  winter  also)  and  the  exhalations 
are  allowed  to  escape  without  difficulty.  These  in- 
stitutions are  often  as  much  use  as  a rational  course 
of  treatment  for  they  firstly,  prevent  many  illnesses 
and  secondly,  heal  perfectly  on  account  of  the  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  cleanses  the  blood,  and  further 
by  a regular  escape  of  the  exhalations  of  the  body 
through  the  skin  during  our  sleep.  All  this  has  a 
healing  effect  on  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
Fresh  pure  night  air  which  contains  much  oxygen  is 
a balsam  for  weak  lungs.  I refer  you  especially  to 
my  work  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”  page 
1487  to  1490. 


* One  should  not  allow  oneself  to  feel  cold. 
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Night  air  is  not  dangerous. 

The  examples  in  my  afore-mentioned  work  have 
done  much  to  weaken  the  prejudice  that  night  air  is 
unhealthy.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  no  one 
scarcely  dared  to  sleep  with  an  open  window,  because 
some  people  wrote  so  much  about  night  air  being 
dangerous,  that  men  began  to  get  afraid.  People  do 
not  dare  to  write  such  deception  as  Dr.  Niemayer  on 
page  1477  of  my  “Natural  Method  of  Healing”  calls  it. 
We  have  become  especially  in  the  care  of  the  health 
much  more  independent,  and  have  not  only  recognized 
the  worth  of  sleeping  by  open  windows,  but  also  of 
the  whole  natural  method  of  cure. 

Those  sleeping  rooms,  in  which  one,  two  or  three 
persons  sleep  with  closed  windows  are  in  the  morning 
very  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas  is  very 
harmful  to  mankind  as  everybody  knows.  If  one 
rakes  a room  for  example  in  which  a poor  family  must 
live,  work,  and  sleep,  and  in  addition  to  it,  the  care, 
sorrow  and  want,  it  is  really  no  wonder  that  so  many 
people  to-day  are  pale  and  unhealthy.  The  women 
of  the  lower  classes  especially  fade  very  quickly,  and 
after  the  birth  of  two  or  three  children  look  like 
miserable  and  thin  old  women.  No  only  the  women 
but  also  the  men  and  children  look  very  unwell.  If 
my  propositions  were  adopted,  all  mankind  would  have 
a much  healthier  and  more  blooming  appearance. 

Open  the  windows! 

This  exhortation  is  especially  necessary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year.  Many 
people,  with  the  wrong  idea  of  saving  money  for  firing, 
keep  the  windows  in  cold  weather  closely  shut.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  if  one  were  to  open  the 
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windows  in  winter  one  would  be  thought  a fool;  but 
mark  you,  those  are  the  fools  who  continue  the  old 
customs  blindly  and  unthinkingly.  If  the  windows  are 
opened  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  early  morning, 
even  if  the  cold  is  intense,  coal,  wood  &c.  will  be 
saved  although  the  good  man  of  the  house  in  his  arm 
chair  shakes  his  head,  and  his  better  half  protests  with 
more  than  usual  decision.  There  is  only  one  piece  of 
advice!  Try  it!  While  the  living  room  is  being  aired, 
I would  advice  you  to  remain  quietly  in  the  apartment, 
perhaps  walking  up  and  down;  what  would  be  still 
better,  to  go  direct  in  the  open  air  for  10  or 
15  minutes.  When  you  return,  you  find  the  room 
again  quite  comfortable,  you  scarcely  notice  that  the 
doors  and  windows  have  been  open  so  long;  but  the 
breathing  in  the  pure  air  is  much  more  pleasant  than 
before.  The  fresh  air,  which  streams  in,  is  light  and 
thin,  one  notices  at  once  its  pleasant  influence  and 
clearly  sees  the  difference  between  it  and  the  bad  and 
thick  atmosphere  of  the  room.  When  the  room  is  full 
of  air  containing  pure  oxygen  we  see  with  pleasure, 
how  quickly  the  fire  in  the  grate  makes  us  feel  warm 
and  comfortable,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  warmth 
but  on  account  of  the  easy  breathing,  for  the  used 
human  breath  with  its  impurities  has  disappeared.  The 
more  human  beings  there  are  in  a room,  the  worse  the 
air  becomes.  The  reason  why  the  outside  air  warms 
so  quickly  is  because  fresh  pure  air  is  a good  conductor 
of  warmth,  and  bad  and  thick  air  is  a bad  conductor. 
Thick  and  dirty  socks  do  not  warm  the  feet,  neither 
does  thick  and  bad  air. 

One  would  scarcely  believe  that  mankind  does  not 
kno^w  such  simple  things  but  it  is  really  the  case. 
Men  who,  for  instance,  are  frightened  at  the  suggestion 
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of  sleeping  at  an  open  window  are  capable  of  any  error. 
A ridiculous  case  that  came  under  my  notice  the  other 
day  is  worth  recording  here,  as  it  serves  to  show  the 
horror  some  people  have  of  such  benefits.  I spent  the 
night  in  an  inn  and,  as  I generally  sleep  with  the 
windows  open  did,  so  here  also.  At  midnight  a servant 
awoke  me  out  of  my  sleep  because  he  thought  the 
window  of  my  bedroom  was  open.  The  people  believed 
that  an  accident  could  happen  and  in  the  morning- 
admired  me,  because  I had  risked  such  a dangerous 
occurence. 

The  soldiers  should  also  have  more  healthy  sleeping 

quarters. 

It  is  really  deplorable,  that  the  important  factor, 
of  sleeping  with  the  open  windows  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  the  barracks  In  the  most  sleeping 
quarters  the  windows  are  kept  shut  at  night  even  in 
summer.  The  atmosphere  in  these  rooms  where  so 
many  young  men  are  sleeping  together  is  better  imagined 
than  described. 

Man’s  own  warmth  is  very  important. 

He,  who  wishes  to  possess  warmth  of  his  own  and 
even  in  winter  to  become  warm  quickly  in  bed,  must 
possess  a skin  which  emits  the  heat  easily.  We  must 
keep  the  skin  in  position  to  cast  out  the  exhalations 
of  the  body.  The  stopping  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  shows 
clearly  that  many  men  even  with  thick  bedclothes 
cannot  become  warm  and  are  often  obliged  to  use  hot 
water  bottles.  A well-kept  skin  warms  the  body  veij 
quickly  without  the  help  of  hot  water  bottles  ox  night 
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shirts,  as  the  naked  body  emits  the  rays  of  heat  better 
and  more  quickly  and  spreads  round  it  the  so-called 
warm  covering  of  air,  which  warms  the  body  much 
more  quickly  than  when  one  lies  in  bed  in  a night 

shirt  &c. 

A hardened  and  well-kept  skin  is  equal  to  warm 
clothes.  It  possesses  the  quality  of  emitting  sufficient 
rays  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  capability  of 
keeping  the  warmth  together  that  is  of  surrounding  the 
body  always  with  a covering  of  warm  air ; an  insufficiently 
hardened  skin,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  emit  sufficient 
warmth,  and  also  cannot  keep  the  warmth  sufficiently 
together  to  form  a warm  covering  ot  air  for  the  body. 
It  is  also  not  enough  protection  against  cold. 

By  a systematic  hardening  of  the  skin,  we  not 
only  make  ourselves  capable  of  resisting  any  weather, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  increase  our  own  warmth. 
The  electricity  in  the  skin  retains  the  warmth  on  the 
surface,  and  prevents  its  quick  escape. 

If  we  stay  in  a cool  space  with  insufficient  clothing 
and  bare  feet  or  we  sit  in  cold  weather  in  the  open, 
a fall  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  the  result,  as 
the  body,  especially  when  the  skin  is  well  cared  for, 
emits  much  of  its  own  warmth.  With  men  whose  pores 
are  blocked  up,  the  heat  of  their  bodies  cannot  escape 
so  quickly,  and  even  the  people,  whose  skins  are  well 
hardened,  catch  slight  colds.  Therefore  here  as  every 
where  else  a little  care  is  necessary.  If  one  remains 
moving,  the  heat  will  always  be  renewed,  and  conducted 
to  the  skin  so  that  no  harm  can  arise.  Should  we  get 
a cold  now  and  again,  it  is  not  so  bad,  as  it  cleanses 
the  body  of  all  the  germs  of  disease. 
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The  putting  aside  of  the  corset  and  of  long  clothes 

for  women. 

We  must  remove  from  our  wives  and  daughters 
the  torture  of  the  corset  and  of  long  clothes.  They 
will  be  scarcely  able  to  do  so  alone.  A considerable 
amount  of  reform  in  this  direction  could  be  brought 
about  by  the  journals  of  fashion.  If  I had  my  wayr 
I would  have  laws  made,  which  would  florbid  the  corset 
and  the  long  skirts  under  pain  of  a heavy  fine. 

What  do  the  women  aim  at  with  the  corset?  Its 
use  is  to  obtain  a slim  figure  and  to  raise  the  busom. 
They  apply  artificial  means  to  obtain  more  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  men.  Our  wives  and  daughters  may 
be  candidly  told  here,  that  such  a procedure  interests 
very  few  men.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all  charming 
when  the  busom  is  stuffed  out  to  make  it  appear  larger. 
A natural  form  in  women  as  for  instance  in  the  reform 
dress,  pleases  us  much  more  than  the  unnatural  wasp- 
like waist.  The  men  have  also  the  same  abhorrence 
for  the  long  skirts  of  the  lady  of  fashion  of  to-day 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  women  injure  themselves 
much  more  by  tight-lacing  than  the  men  would  if  they 
were  to  lace  themselves,  as  not  only  the  liver,  stomach 
and  kidneys  but  the  womb  is  also  crippled.  The 
corset  accounts  for  the  sad  fact  that  nearly  a third  of 
our  wives  suffer  more  or  less  from  diseases  of  the 
womb  and  neighbouring  organs.  In  spite  of  all  this 
anyone  who  attacks  this  harmful  custom,  would  be 
treated  by  the  lady  worshippers  of  fashion  as  if  he 
had  committed  the  most  heinous  crime. 

When  mankind  has  become  fully  independent,  this 
unhealthy  and  uncomfortable  fashion  will  surely  come 
to  an  end.  The  corset  and  the  long  skirts  will  not  be  the 
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only  things  that  will  be  done  away  with, — I mean  the 
gloves,  narrow  shoes,  high  collars  &c. 

Now  a serious  word  for  all  mothers. 

Mothers,  it  would  be  better  for  your  children,  if 
you  brought  them  up  in  a more  natural  way,  and  did 
not  weaken  them  by  wrapping  them  in  warm  and  thick 
clothes.  The  corset  checks  the  development  of  the 
youthful  body,  and  renders  it  liable  to  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  Many  a mother  does  not  think,  that  by 
allowing  her  daughter  to  wear  the  corset,  she  is 
running  the  risk  of  becoming  ill  and  these  illnesses 
often  terminate  in  dangerous  operations. 

The  long  hair  of  women. 

When  this  fashion  has  once  disappeared  we  shall 
ask  ourselves,  Row  it  was  that  such  a fashion  could 
have  lasted  so  long,  particularly  as  to  arrange  the  hair 
takes  quite  a long  time  and  is  also  very  inconvenient.  A 
woman  with  short,  wavy  hair  looks  much  more  un- 
common. 

It  is  however  not  my  intention  to  write  very  fully 
here  on  all  these  things.  He  however  who  finds  my 
thoughts  correct,  and  wishes  to  go  deeper  into  the 
subject,  would  do  well  to  read  my  work  “The  Natural 
Method  of  Healing”. 

The  chief  causes  of  many  illnesses. 

I will  now  go  into  the  chief  causes  of  some  of 
the  best  known  diseases.  Let  us  turn  to  consumption. 
The  chief  cause  are  the  suppressed  exhalations  and 
breathing  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  caused  by  the 
bad  air  which  many  people  are  obliged  to  breathe  in 
the  workrooms  &c.  Many  people  breathe  much  too 
superficially,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  lungs  are  never 
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in  a position  to  fill  all  their  parts  with  air;  it  is  worst 
for  the  top  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  the  result  is  the 
crippling  of  the  upper  part  of  the  organ.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  bad  air  in  the  bedrooms,  inheritance,  and 
infection  play  a great  part.  These  are  the  chief  causes 
of  that  awful  disease  which  carries  away  so  many 
human  beings  in  their  prime.  The  best  protection 
against  this  devastating  scourge  is  pure  air  and  deep 
breathing,  and  also  in  the  warmer  seasons  of  the  year 
the  body  should  be  left  now  and  again  uncovered,  air 
baths  should  be  taken,  as  then  the  whole  bod}r  takes 
in  air  and  can  better  emit  the  exhalations.  Through 
this  the  lungs  are  at  once  disburdened;  I do  not  specially 
allude  here  to  the  great  care  required  to  be  exercised 
when  taking  air  baths  i.  e.  when  remaining  naked  in 
enclosed  rooms.  These  precautions  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary,  if  our  generation  where  not  so  degenerated. 

Moreover  with  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  suppression 
of  the  exhalations  of  the  skin  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  because  the  thick  clothing  makes  the  skin  weak, 
and  robs  it  of  its  power  of  resistance;  it  is  therefore, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  change  of  matter,  no  longer 
capable  to  emit  the  acid  from  the  body.  This  acid  is 
to  be  found  in  the  joints,  especially  in  the  joints  of  the 
great  toe  from  which  gout  and  rheumatism  arise. 

Nervousness,  now  a-days  a very  widely  spend 
disease,  is  generally  caused,  by  (not  to  mention  mental 
strain,  care  &c.)  a lack  of  pure  oxygenic,  air.  By 
breathing  bad  air,  the  brain  is  not  properly  nourished, 
it  becomes  robbed  of  its  power  of  resistance  and  is 
rendered  liable  to  nervous  diseases. 

Two  great  dangers  threaten  our  children  to-day; 
One  is  self  abuse  and  the  other  syphilitic  infection, 
I know  only  too  well  how  many  boys  and  girls  have 
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been  overtaken  by  this  danger;  I continually  receive 
heurtrending  letters.  All  these  unhappy  people  are  the 
victims  of  our  unnatural  method  of  living.  This  state 
of  things  must  soon  be  altered,  especially  as  this  horrible 
danger  is  always  assuming  larger  dimensions.  For 
fuller  details  see  Chapter  6 “Free  Love”. 

Causes  of  the  many  diseases  of  women. 

I am  obliged  to  return  to  the  corset,  it  being 
principally  the  cause  of  many  stomach,  liver  and  bowel 
complaints  &c.,  as  it  exercises  an  unnatural  pressure  on 
the  abdomen  and  especially  brings  the  womb  out  of 
position.  The  corset  also  accounts  for  the  other  female 
diseases,  many  of  which  result  in  cancer.  The  number 
of  operations  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  is 
extremely  high. 

The  blood  and  the  strength  become  ruined  by  the 
lack  of  exercise,  by  much  sitting  and  above  all  by 
inhaling  bad  air,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  becomes 
torpid  and  these  evils,  to  which  the  lack  of  a proper 
method  of  nourishment  also  belongs,  lay  the  foundation 
to  the  many  diseases  of  women,  which  often  end  in  an 
early  death.  For  fuller  details  on  the  diseases  of 
women  and  their  treatment,  see  my  other  work  “The 
New  Natural  Method  of  Healing“  page  1517  till  1623. 

•r  t 

It  is  an  exception  among  rich  women  when  one  has 
not  a disease  of  the  female  organs. 

We  must  unfortunately  look  upon  it  as  an  exception, 
when  a lady  of  the  better  society  has  no  disease  of  the 
female  organs.  Ladies  whe  were  in  my  institution  often 
asked  my  wife  if  she  suffered  from  such  a disease;  on 
her  reply  in  the  negative,  they  seemed  grealty  astonished. 
Also  a sign  of  the  present  time. 

. 
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Lack  of  exercise  is  a cause  of  many  diseases. 

A further  cause  of  the  many  illnesses  of  the  present 
day  is  the  lack  of  exercise.  Many  men  have  absolutely 
no  exercise,  and  the  rich  people  far  too  little  and 
especially  the  ladies  who  had  every  little  thing  done 
by  their  servants  in  order  spare  themselves  the  trouble. 
Gout,  rheumatism  and  other  diseases  are  mostly  the 
result  of  a lack  of  exercise,  care  of  the  skin  &c. — also 
of  indigestible  food  and  a too  luxurious  way  of  living; 
the  many  diseases  of  the  female  organs  which  are 
much  more  painful  than  work  or  exercise  they  must 
bear  alone.  Such  a disease  should  be  a warning  to 
those  people  who  only  eat,  drink  and  do  nothing. 

The  cause  of  many  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

t 

The  improper  nourishing  of  modern  mankind,  viz: 
the  overloading  of  the  body  with  indigestible  food,  the 
dulling  of  the  nerves  with  spices,  such  as  pepper, 
mustard  and  vinegar,  the  use  of  alcohol  &c.;  also  the 
hot  foods,  and  a row  of  other  excesses  form  the  chief 
cause  of  the  manv  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

1/ 

We  load  our  stomachs  with  too  much  indigestible  and 
irritating  foods,  and  should  not  grudge  ourselves  always 
a little  rest  after  a good  dinner,  so  that  the  food  in 
the  stomach  can  be  properly  digested. 

Above  all  we  must  masticate  all  food  well.— -Well 
masticated  food  is  already  half  digested.  I would  re- 
mark that  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  we 
ought  to  eat  our  food  as  nature  produces  it;  we  might 
therefore  regard  our  cooking,  as  unnatural.  A change 
in  the  food  arises  from  this  preparation,  not  always 
for  the  better  but  often  for  the  worse,  as  the  food  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  digest.  The  sun  is  the  best 
cook;  it  prepares  the  food  destined  for  us  by  nature 
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in  the  best  way;  it  makes  all  fruit  ripe  and  mellow. 
Peculiar  as  it  may  sound  to  many  peoples’  ears,  I 
should  question  the  advisabily  of  cooking,  and  this  ob- 
jection is  evidently  based  on  the  laws  of  nature. 

We  must  masticate  our  food  much  longer. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  eat  our  food  much  too 
fast  and  therefore  masticate  it  much  too  little.  Many 
people  must  chew  their  food  4 or  5 times  longer  than 
they  do;  then  the  nourishment  would  be  fully  extracted, 
it  would  be  well  digested,  and  the  nourishing  properties 
greatly  increased.  Nearly  all  of  us  eat  too  much.  We 
should  avoid  this,  not  from  a monetary  point  of  view, 
but  on  account  of  the  saving  of  power  necessary  to 
digest  badly  masticated  food.  It  is  necessary  to  mas- 
ticate the  food  a long  time  if  the  work  of  digestion 
must  go  on  smoothly.  The  mastication  should  be  our 
slowest  and  most  comfortable  work,  and  we  must 
accustom  our  children  to  chew  their  food  a long  time. 

There  lies  much  happiness  for  mankind  in  the 
question  of  correct  mastication,  much  illness  would  be 
often  avoided  if  the  food  were  longer  masticated.  Fletcher 
made  the  following  interesting  observation  with  regard 
to  his  trials  of  long  mastication,  namely,  that  there  was 
an  absence  of  the  process  of  fermentation  and  decom- 
position, which  are  often  present  in  the  digestion  canal — 
not  only  in  the  stomach  (the  usual  cause  of  flatulence) 
but  also  in  the  intestines,  especially  in  the  colon  from 
which  poisons  arise,  which  make  the  blood  thin  and 
penetrate  the  tissues  hindering  all  the  functions  of  life, 
and  causing  a great  number  of  chronic  diseases  such 
as  neuralgia,  sleeplessness,  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the 
brain,  Bright’s  disease,  hardening  of  the  liver  &c. 

Celebrated  physiologists  doctors  and  savants  and 
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even  military  men  in  America  have  thoroughly  tested 
the  Fletcher  theory,  which  especially  proves  that  mankind 
eats  far  too  much.  People  whose  brain  is  overworked 
should  not  however  eat  too  little,  otherwise  they  will 
become  weak  and  ruin  themselves.  People,  who  suffer 
from  indigestion  should  not  eat  much  at  a time  but 
rather  little  and  often. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  by  cooking  the  food  we 
have  been  induce  to  masticate  much  less  than  is  ne- 
cessary. 

We  must  first  begin  to  chew  again  methodically, 
and  especially  be  an  example  to  our  children  so  that 
they  can  also  chew  properly.  When  we  eat  nuts, 
apples,  dry  bread  or  such  like  things  we  masticate 
them  much  longer  than  the  same  quantity  of  soft  food. 
The  first  case  is  as  nature  as  destined  it  and  we  must 
chew  our  food  in  a like  manner  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
harm  our  digestion  canal. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  consequence  of 
our  wrong  and  irritating  food  our  sense  of  taste  has 
become  dulled  and  will  become  still  duller.  The  same 
has  already  been  the  case  with  our  sight  and  hearing 
— also  the  result  of  our  unnatural  way  of  living. 

Rules  for  a good  digestion. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  moderation  is  the  chief 
rule  to  preserve  the  health.  We  can  get  a much 
greater  enjoyment  from  our  meals,  if  we  leave  off  before 
our  appetite  is  thoroughly  appeased. 

One  should  only  put  small  pieces  into  the  mouth, 
and  chew  them  a long  time.  One  not  only  retains  the 
taste  langer,  but  it  also  helps  the  process  of  digestion, 
for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  all  illnesses  which  can  be 
put  down  to  a bad  digestion,  can  in  this  way  either 
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be  avoided  or  cured.  Many  people  swallow  in  5 mi- 
nutes the  same  quantity  of  food  as  they  ought  to  do 
in  20  or  25  minutes,  and  they  would  have  the  pleasant 
taste  so  long.  Only  by  a thorough  mastication  the 
food  pulp  can  be  properly  prepared  for  a good  digestion; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  those  people  who  swallow  their 
food  so  quickly,  make  the  work  of  digestion  much  more 
dificult  for  the  stomach,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
weakness  of  the  organ  and  other  madadies. 

Dr.  Pässler  on  the  danger  of  alcohol. 

The  above  gentleman  writes:  In  the  alcohol  question 
there  are  two  groups:  the  absolute  tea  totallers,  and 
moderate  drinkers. 

Every  tenth  man  in  our  lands  dies  from  the  result 
of  alcohol.  The  doctors  make  a difference  between  the 
results  of  occasional  and  customary  use  of  alcohol. 
The  results  of  an  occasional  use  of  alcohol  are  different, 
and  depend  upon  the  amount  taken  into  the  system, 
and  also  upon  the  men  and  the  times.  Beer  contains  the 
least  amount  of  alcohol;  light  beer  3 or  4 per  cent, 
and  heavy  beer  also  5 per  cent.  The  wine  of  Central 
Europe  contains  on  the  average  2y2  times  as  much 
alcohol  as  beer,  spirits  ten,  twelve  times  or  even  more. 
By  drinking  concentrated  alcoholic  drinks  pure  alcohol 
is  taken  more  quickly  into  the  system  than  by  drinking 
more  diluted  beverages. 

The  more  concentrated  and  the  quicker  it  is  taken 
into  the  system  the  more  harmful  are  the  results.  Spirits 
are  the  most  harmful,  beer  is  in  proportion  less  harmful. 
The  most  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  appear 
only  when  the  alcohol  has  been  sucked  up  by  the 
digestive  organs  and  transferred  to  the  blood.  This 
occurs  particularly  quickly  when  the  stomach  is  empty 
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and  when  a person  is  thirsty.  This  is  the  reason  why 
drinking  early  in  the  day  during  work,  or  on  long- 
marches  has  such  a ruinous  effect.  The  result  of 
occasional  alcohol  is  generally  intoxication,  which  assumes 
a dangerous  form  only  when  very  much  spirit  has  been 
imbibed. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  shows  itself  in  the  nervous 
system,  but  is  only  apparently  invigorating,  in  reality 
it  decreases  the  power  of  resistance  as  has  already 
been  experimently  proved.  It  is  correct  to  suppose 
that  alcohol  warms  the  blood,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
cripples  the  tissues  of  the  skin,  so  that  more  blood 
flows  into  the  skin  than  is  necessary  to  warm  the  inner 
parts  of  the  body.  This  accounts  for  the  frequent  colds 
and  even  frost  bites  after  the  use  of  alcohol. 

The  general  effect  of  the  chronic  use  of  spirit 
is  a continuous  inflammation,  which  can  show  itself  in 
very  different  organs,  for  instance,  the  nervous  system, 
heart,  tissues,  kidneys,  bowels,  liver  &c.  and  renders 
them  powerless  against  acute  diseases  such  as  obesity, 
gout,  indirect  diabetes  &c. 

It  is  clear  that  is  much  better  for  a man’s  health 
if  he  is  a total  abstainer. 

Alcohol  should  never  be  given  either  to  sick  or 
healthy  children,  to  adults  who  are  habitual  drunkards, 
to  persons  who  suffer  with  nervousness,  or  in  fact  to 
any  persons  who  suffer  with  the  disease  of  an  organ 
which  could  be  injured  by  its  use. 

There  are  also  doctors  and  others  who  do  not  con- 
demn the  use  of  alcohol  (beer  and  light  wine)  in  moder- 
ation: I have  a newspaper  article  before  me  in  which 
the  opponents  of  the  abstinence  from  alcohol  try  to 
prove  by  statistics  that  a plentiful  use  ol  spirit  does 
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not  shorten  the  life.  Such  statistics  are  like  many 
others  of  the  same  kind,  founded  on  a very  superficial 
basis  and  therefore  wrong. 

A demonstration  of  800  expert  Professors  and 

doctors. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  total  abstinence  movement,  felt  it  our  duty  to 
make  the  following  known  to  the  world,  with  regard 
to  the  growing  devastations  caused  by  the  increasing 
use  of  alcohol 

Science  has  proved  that  alcohol  even  in  moderation 
disturbs  the  action  of  the  brain,  cripples  the  energy 
and  reduces  the  self-control.  By  this  we  see  that 
alcohol  is  poison  and  should  no  longer  be  counted  as 
an  article  of  nourishment. 

Science  has  also  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  conti- 
nuous use  of  alcoholic  drinks  reduces  the  power  of 
resistance  against  illnesses  of  all  kind,  especially  against 
infectious  diseases,  and  also  shortens  our  life. 

Those  people,  who  abstain  entirely  from  alcoholic 
drinks,  possess  a much  greater  power  of  endurance  in 
all  mental  and  bodily  work,  become  less  frequently  ill, 
and  when  sick,  recover  more  quickly,  especially 
from  infectious  diseases,  than  the  moderate  drinkers. 
All  mental  and  bodily  work  is  better  and  more  skil- 
fully executed  by  total  abstainers.  All  contrary 
declarations  have  been  proved  a fraud,  resulting  from 
the  alcoholic  crippling  of  the  judgment. 

The  greatest  danger  arising  from  the  habitual  use 
of  alcohol  is  the  degeneration  of  the  race.  The  des- 
cendents  of  habitual  drinkers  generally  inherit  a poor 
constitution  viz:  a weak  nervous  system;  this  danger 
will  increase  in  the  near  future,  as  the  female  sex  are 
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gradually  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  drinking 
custom.  As  long  as  the  women  do  not  take  to  drink 
the  children  will  inherit  at  least  some  healthy  blood. 
As  soon  as  the  mothers  of  the  coming  generation  are 
infected  with  this  poison,  the  degeneration  will  progress 
with  much  greater  strides. 

The  drinking  habits  do  not  only  create  in  those 
they  destroy,  degeneration,  poverty  illness,  vice,  crime 
madness  and  death,  but  they  also  endanger  those  who 
never  give  way  to  them.  Thousands  die  yearly 
from  dipsomania.  We  call  to  mind  the  many  accidents 
caused  by  drunkenness,  on  the  railway,  at  sea,  the 
accidents  in  factories  and  during  building  operations  &c. 
We  call  to  mind  the  crimes  committed  in  drunken 
frenzy  and  endless  cases  of  manslaughter  and  woun- 
ding. We  call  to  mind  the  many  families  who  are  % 
illtreated  by  their  drunken  fathers  We  again  call  to 
mind  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  who,  in  consequence 
of  drunkenness,  are  born  sick  and  in  misery,  and  who 
burden  the  whole  society  with  this  misery  which  is  in- 
herited by  their  children  and  childrens’  children.  It  is  not 
only  my  duty  to  my  fellow  men  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  for  the  sake  of  self  preservation  to  work  for  the  abo- 
lition of  alcoholic  drinks  by  his  own  example  viz.  abstinence. 

We  are  convinced  that  after  the  abolition  of  al- 
cohol, many  other  causes  of  human  suffering  will  be 
easier  to  remove,  and  that  abstinence  will  play  a great 
part  in  the  solution  of  the  great  social  problems. 

Signed.  Prof,  von  Bunge,  Prof.  Forel,  Dr.  Delbrück, 
Prof.  Krepelin  &c. 

Moreover  many  people  are  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  coffee  contains  a strong  poison  namely  coffein. 
Dr.  Stuhlmann  has  proved  the  danger  of  the  poison  in 

coffee  by  trials  on  animals.  Even  after  the  administering 
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of  comparitively  small  doses  convulsions,  flatulence  and 
death  resulted.  Cats,  for  instance,  after  taking  from 
Vio — V15  grams  of  coffee  poison  died  between  the  times 
of  8 minutes  and  5 hours.  Trials  with  coffee  poison 
have  also  been  made  on  many  other  animals.  Fowls, 
pigeons,  rabbits  &c.  all  died  from  a very  small  dose  in 
the  convulsions  and  agony  of  a death  by  poison. 

It  is  certain  that  many  men  have  died  from  acute 
coffee  poisoning  although  stroke  &c.  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  cause  of  death. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  suffer  to-day 
from  chronic  coffee  poisoning  which  shows  itself  in 
headache  (chiefly  on  one  side)  stattered  nerves,  loss  of 
memory  &c.  after  a longer  time  also  deafness. 

The  women  become  faded,  their  faces  ugly  and 
winkled  and  a stroke  is  often  the  result.  When  a 
person  in  spite  of  the  use  of  coffee  lives  to  a very 
old  age,  he  would  have  become  much  older  if  he  had 
not  used  it. 

Dr.  Nadel  says  with  regard  to  coffee.  It  is  as 
black  as  Erebus,  hot  as  hell,  bitter  as  gall,  but  as 
soon  as  one  becomes  accustomed  to  it  insinuating  as 
a demon. 

As  a substitute  for  real  coffee,  malt  coffee  is  the 
best  drink. 

Nicotine  is  also  very  harmful;  any  one  who 
smokes  for  the  first  time  will  notice  the  ill  effects  of 
the  tobacco,  as  he  generally  feels  extremely  unwell. 

A covering  for  the  head  for  hardy  people  is 

unnecessary. 

The  coverings  for  the  head  must  also  be  removed. 
Children  must  wear  nothing  and  adults  in  the  warmer 
seasons  of  the  year  must  accustom  themselves  to  leave 
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the  head  uncovered.  The  wide-spread  baldness,  es- 
pecially among*  men,  is  in  the  most  cases  to  be  attri- 
buted to  continually  keeping  the  head,  covered  by  which 
the  exhalations  are  prevented  from  escaping. 

The  roots  of  the  hair  sicken,  on  account  of  the 
suppressed  exhalations,  and  in  course  of  time  a bald 
patch  is  the  result.  The  hats  of  the  women  do  not 
suppress  the  exhalations  of  the  head  nor  shut  out  the 
air  from  the  head  in  the  same  degree  as  the  hats  and 
caps  of  the  men.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  find 
baldness  much  less  frequently  among  women  than  among 
men.  Everyone  should  wear  the  head  bare  spring 
summer  and  winter,  so  that  it  can  emit  its  exhalations 
properly,  and  so  that  light  and  air  can  play  round  it. 
If  this  were  done,  in  time  the  number  of  bald  heads 
would  greatly  decrease. 

It  is  a great  mistake  for  men  to  have  a cap  always 
on  the  head,  some  men  wear  one  even  in  the  house. 
We  have  only  to  introduce  night  caps  for  men  and 
women,  and  we  should  have  gone  one  step  farther  on 
the  unnatural  way. 

The  covering  for  the  head  is  only  a habit,  which, 
like  all  other  habits,  we  cannot  bear  to  give  up.  We 
cannot  put  it  down  to  the  fear  of  catching  cold  in  the 
head,  as  we  have  the  hands,  the  neck,  and  the  face 
uncovered,  and  these  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  beard,  are  not  covered  withjiair  like 
the  head.  Why  should  we  catch  cold  in  the  head, 
which  is  composed  of  the  thick  skull?  It  might  be  better 
if  this  thick  skull  were  perhaps  a little  thinner,  so  that 
a natural  way  of  thinking  and  acting  could  more  easily 
penetrate  it. 
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Neither  I,  nor  other  experts  in  the  natural  method 

of  healing  must  get  ill. 

When  one  of  us,  either  my  wife  or  I or  perhaps 
the  children  have  a cold  or  some  such  slight  ailment 
which  is  quite  possible,  although  of  rare  occurrence, 
the  people  say.  “What  did  I tell  you”  &c. 

The  ailment  has  generally  disappeared  however 
before  the  malicious  tongues  have  been  silenced. 

If,  other  men,  who  are  not  hardened,  get  ill  5 or 
6 times  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  I and  my  family 
get  one  cold  in  the  head,  it  is  looked  upon  as  nothing 
extraordinary;  on  the  contrary  they  think  it  quite  a 
matter  of  course,  and  are  quite  surprised  if  they  have 
not  a cold  during  the  winter  months  “for  in  winter”, 
they  say",  “everybody  has  a cold  and  we  ought  to 
have  one  too”. 

The  other  disciples  of  the  natural  method  of  healing 
viz:  the  doctors  who  cure  by  nature,  have  exactly  the 
same  to  experience  as  I. 

None  of  them  dare  get  ill,  as  the  people  would  say 
at  once.  “The  natural  method  of  healing  is  no  good”. 
People  judge  my  ideas  with  regard  to  sleeping  on  bal- 
conies especially  harshly. 

We  can  put  the  most  of  it  down  to  ignorance. 
People  do  not  think  that  the  most  disciples  of  the 
natural  method  of  cure,  also  lived  at  first  in  very  un- 
healthy surroundings,  and  have  most  been  converted 
to  the  natural  method  of  cure  by  an  illness  as  in  my 
case.  Shall  men  who  have  formerly  been  so  ill,  become 
all  at  once  proof  against  all  diseases?  If  this  is  not 
the  case  both  they  and  their  methods  are  ridiculed  and 
despised  by  the  unthinking  public. 
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Enlightenment  on  the  care  of  the  health. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  enlighten  his  fellow 
men  in  the  care  of  the  health  and  in  the  natural  method 
of  healing,  as  soon  as  he  himself  is  convinced  of  the 
great  worth  of  the  same.  Every  enlightenment  hears 
its  fruit.  Here  is  an  example.  Once,  while  taking  my 
early  morning  walk,  I found  nearly  all  the  patients  in 
my  establishment  already  up;  some  were  walking  bare- 
foot, others  were  practising  gymnastics,  and  even  ladies 
had  even  climbed  up  several  hundreds  steps  in  a mountain 
vineyard,  a feat  which  till  then  had  been  very  seldom 
accomplished. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  alteration? 
A lady  who  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  answered 
in  reply  to  my  query,  that  the  head  doctor  had  given 
a lecture  the  evening  before,  the  contents  of  which  had 
particularly  struck  his  hearers.  He  had  said  it  was 
much  better  to  get  an  appetite  in  the  early  morning 
by  walking  barefoot,  gymnastics,  climbing  hills  &c., 
than  the  usual  custom  of  going  directy  from  bed  to 
breakfast,  the  favourite  method  procedure  of  so  many 
people.. 

As  a rule,  every  lecture  on  the  natural  method  of 
cure  has  the  same  enlightening  effect.  Many  men  then 
begin  to  try  the  golden  rules  of  nature.  Iherefoie 
many  more  lectures  ought  to  be  given  on  this  subject, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  state  should  be  made  responsible. 

It  is  the  duty  of  doctors,  clergymen,  and  teachers 
to  enlighten  the  people  in  the  care  of  the  health. 

The  noble  task  of  enlightening  and  helping  sick 
persons,  generally  belongs  to  the  clergy  and  to  teachers, 
and  it  is  a great  pity  that  the  authorities  in  man) 
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places  do  not  allow  the  teachers  and  the  clergy  to 
give  lectures  on  the  care  of  the  health,  and  on  the  art 
of  curing  diseases  by  means  of  nature.  The  new 
medical  law  has  forbidden  even  the  doctors  themselves 
to  give  lectures  on  the  care  of  the  health  &c.  even  in 
societies  for  the  cure  by  nature.  My  head  doctor  has 
often  been  fined  for  this  (the  last  time  was  only  a 
short  time  ago).  The  doctors  look  on  the  disciples  of 
the  natural  method  of  healing  as  their  enemies.  If 
they  continue  to  regard  them  as  such,  in  25  years  they 
will  have  nothing  but  enemies,  as  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  inhabitants  of  all  civilised  states  will  have 
become  disciples  of  the  natural  method  of  cure.  If  the 
authorities  yield  to  such  a request  of  the  doctors,  and 
give  their  sanction  to  such  laws,  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  the  last  desperate  attempts  of  the  medical  faculty, 
which  is  trying  by  artificial  means  to  retain  its  rapidly 
sinking  power;  we  know  however  that  such  a method 
of  procedure  only  opens  the  eyes  of  the  people  more 
and  more,  and  cannot  long  remain.  All  authorities  or 
parishes  should  be  compelled  to  provide  lectures  by 
experts  (doctors)  on  the  care  of  the  health  and 
the  natural  method  of  healing.  Besides  this,  the 
parishes  must  also  be  compelled  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  erect  free  baths,  gym- 
nasiums &c. 

It  is  really  astoinsking,  that  so  many  men  to-day 
sin  so  thoughtlessly  against  the  most  simple  rules  of 
the  health.  One  ought  not  to  regard  the  very  painful 
illnesses  and  early  deaths,  which  so  deeply  grieve  the 
friends  and  relations  as  sent  by  God  but  as  the  result 
of  our  errors.  Mankind  ought  to  have  known  a long 
time  ago,  that  they  are  on  an  unnatural  path;  but  the 
thoughtlessness  and  customs,  implanted  in  them  from 
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youth,  and  which  are  inherited  by  their  children  and 
childrens’  children,  render  a clear  and  sensible  view  of, 
the  situation  quite  impossible. 

The  removed  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  how  to  avoid  and  cure 
diseases  in  a natural  manner,  but  we  must  also  strive 
to  fight  against  the  many  causes  of  illness  and  to 
change  our  unhealthy  mode  of  living.  First  of  all  the 
causes  of  many  illnesses  are  the  cares  and  worry  caused 
by  the  problem  of  existence,  bad  business,  want  of 
work  &e.  Too  much  mental  work  produces  nervous 
ailments,  which  in  unfavourable  circumstances  result  in 
disease  of  the  brain. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  above  66000  lunatics 
in  the  asylums  of  Germany.  This  alone  ought  to  be 
sufficient  proof  of  our  unnatural  mode  of  living. 

Referring  to  the  present  female  fashions  and  espe- 
cially to  the  corset,  from  which  countless  diseases  oi 
the  womb  &c.  arise,  and  operations  are  rendered 
necessary;  something  legal  ought  to  be  done  to  banish 
this  scourge  from  mankind  for  ever. 

We  must  not  ask  any  doctor  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  natural  method  of  cure. 

Any  one,  who  wishes  to  know  the  value  of  the 
natural  method  of  cure  must  not  ask  his  doctor  but 
apply  direct  to  persons  who  know  the  method  well, 
i.  e.  to  members  of  societies  for  healing  by  nature  &c. 
To-day  the  new  method  of  cure  is  not  praised  by  the 
doctors;  nearly  all  regard  it  with  hostility,  as  they 
rightly  see  in  it  their  most  dangerous  competitor.  One 
must  therefore  ask  the  disciples  of  the  natmal  method 
of  healing  for  advice.  If  people  would  only  ask  for 
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advice  from  the  right  quarter  in  case  of  illness,  man}r 
ailments  could  be  cured  by  prompt  treatment,  by  this 
method,  which  are  often  rendered  worse  by  the  dangerous 
effects  of  the  cure  by  medicine. 

The  people  are  turning*  their  attention  more  and 
more  towards  the  natural  method  of  healing. 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  doctors 
and  medical  societies,  not  only  against  the  disciples  of 
the  natural  method  of  healing  but  especially  against  me 
(as  author  of  the  book  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing” 
and  proprietor  of  an  institution  for  curing  by  natural 
methods)  the  people  are  turning  their  backs  more  and 
more  on  medical  superstition,  and  resorting  continually 
to  cures  without  medicine.  The  doctors  must  not  think, 
that  the  natural  method  of  healing  can  be  any  longer 
suppressed.  They  must  take  one  of  two  paths,  either 
to  learn  the  method  and  apply  it  honestly,  or  by 
degrees  to  lose  their  patients.  If  the  cure  by  medicine 
were  really  the  best,  as  the  doctors,  who  wish  to  sup- 
press all  other  methods  of  cure,  wish  to  make  us  be- 
lieve, experience  would  tell  us  so.  As  it  is  howrever 
attacked  on  so  many  sides  and  loses  so  many  disciples, 
it  is  a clear  proof  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  trust  placed 
in  it  by  still  a great  number  of  the  people.  The 
struggle  of  the  doctors  aganist  the  natural  method  of 
healing  has  (we  must  suppose)  arisen  contrary  to  their 
better  will,  or  from  ignorance.  The  latter  is  certainly 
the  more  improbable;  for  one  cannot  believe  that  a 
doctor  would  take  so  little  interest  in  the  course  of 
events  not  to  notice  the  improvements  which  might  be 
in  a position  to  ruin  the  whole  profession.  It  is  the 
custom  for  a man,  who  is  earnest  and  honest  in  his 
profession  to  give  due  attention  to  any  improvement 
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or  invention.  The  worth  and  utility  of  these  im- 
provements is  tested,  and  when  they  are  good,  they 
are  applied. 

As  the  doctors  have  not  tested  the  great  im- 
provements of  this  mode  of  healing,  i.  e.  the  natural 
method  of  cure  and  neither  do  they  apply  it,  we  have 
the  right  to  ask  them,  whether  it  is  contrary  to  their 
better  feeling,  or  whether  they  abstain  on  principle  or 
perhaps  from  indolence;  as  the  writing  out  of  a 
prescription  is  much  simpler  and  more  convenient  than 
the  conscientious  and  possibly  the  personal  treatment  of 
sick  persons  in  accordance  with  the  natural  method. 
I will  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  every  one  may 
form  his  own  opinion. 

One  can  only  say  that  the  most  doctors,  who  also 
apply  the  natural  method  of  cure  in  addition  to  their 
own,  only  do  so  because  the  people  force  them  to. 

A great  number  of  sick  persons  have  already  been 
cured  by  my  natural  method  of  healing. 

I have  brought  more  sick  persons  back  to  health 
by  my  book  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing’  (the 
many  letters  of  thanks  I have  received  will  bear 
testimony  to  this)  than  a hundred  doctors  together. 
One  testimonial  which  arrived  as  I pen  these  lines  I 
will  reproduce  here. 

March  3rd  1 904 . 

Dear  Mr.  Bilz, 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  book,  and  by  applying 
the  natural  method  of  healing  quoted  therein,  have 
been  restored  to  health.  I have  applied  the  same 
to  other  persons  with  success,  and  am  so  to  sa}  the 
doctor  of  the  poor. 
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When  the  people  have  tried  in  vain  to  cure  them- 
selves they  come  to  me.  It  is  a pleasure  for  me 
to  help  them  although,  it  is  only  trouble  and  work. 
I obtained  success  especially  in  cases  of  rheumatism  &c. 

yours  faitfully 

Rev.:  P . . . K. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I am  continually  open 
to  the  attacks  of  the  doctors.  If  I represented,  for 
instance,  a method  of  healing  who  was  worth  nothing, 
the  doctors  would  take  no  notice  of  me.  I tell  you 
plainly,  the  natural  method  of  healing  has  no  other 
enemies  than  the  doctors,  the  chemists,  and  some 
manufacturers  of  chemical  produce,  who  have  to  do 
with  the  making  up  of  medicine.  If  the  laity  had  not 
interested  themselves  in  the  new  method  of  cure  and 
helped  it  forward  the  art  of  healing  would  be  now  in 
a sorry  position.  Poisonous  medicines  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day  and  the  stomach  of  every  sick  person 
would  become  a veritable  chemical  laboratorium.  I do 
not  mention  the  many  and  unnecessary  operations. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  art  of  healing  by  nature 

more  easily, 

and  to  avoid  the  prejudice  against  cold  water,  which, 
at  that  time  was  general  not  only  among  the  members 
of  the  societies  for  healing  by  nature  but  also  among 
all  the  people,  in  writing  my  book  “The  New  Natural 
Method  of  Healing”  at  first  I carefully  avoided  all 
allusion  to  cold  water.  I therefore  recommended  in  the 
first  editions  of  my  work  all  applications  to  be  made 
in  cool  or  hike  warm  temperatures,  and  thus  I managed 
to  dispel  the  prejudice  against  cold  water. 

In  the  later  editions  only  did  I by  degrees  advo- 
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cate  the  use  of  cold  water,  and  so  avoided  the  pre- 
judice against  the]  cold  water  cure.  Thus  is  became 
easier  for  me  to  introduce  this  blessed  method  of  cure 
quickly  to  high  and  low. 

Quacks. 

Quacks  are  those  people  who  treat  illnesses  but 
who  are  not  doctors  neither  have  they  had  visited  a 
medical  school.  This  knowledge  is  however  only  theory, 
(the  scientific  foundation  of  a doctrine)  “practice  is 
better  than  theory”.  Wheter  a healer  is  a quack  or  not 
can  be  seen  by  the  results.  This  refers  to  certificated 
as  well  as  to  uncertificated  men.  We  can  see  therefore 
that  the  educated  no  longer  judges  by  the  title  which  is 
the  result  of  theoretical  study,  but  rather  by  the  success 
which  attends  his  efforts.  What  is  despicable  among  doctors 
is  the  fact  that  they  continue  to  adhere  to  a wrong  theory 
and  harm  mankind  in  a great  degree  by  their  poisonous 
medicines.  The  medical  profession  forces  itself  upon 
the  people,  and  wish  to  take  in  hand  all  matters  re- 
ferring to  health.  Our  educated  present  generation 
should  not  tolerate  this.  Every  man  should  be  allowed 
to  say  by  whom  he  will  be  treated,  and  remain  true 
to  those  in  whom  he  has  confidence.  Whose  fault  is 
it,  that  there  are  so  many  quacks  in  the  world.  To 
put  it  mildly  the  cause  of  this  is  the  great  non-success 
of  the  doctors.  It  is  certainly  seldom  a patient  consults 
a quack,  if  he  has  not  already  been  treated  by  many 
doctors  without  success. 

The  opinion  that  the  doctors  often  make  grave 
mistakes  which  become  more  and  more  diffused  among 
the  people.  The  number  of  quacks  was  therefore  a ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  unnatural  treatment  of  sick 
persons  by  the  doctors,  as  an  impulse  to  self-recognition. 
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Up  till  now  the  medical  profession  has  not  proved,  its 
right  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Neither  the 
government  nor  the  doctors  can  help  that  sick  persons  allow 
themselves  to  be  treated  by  medicine.  The  fact  that 
the  doctor  has  studied  is  little  help  to  the  sick  man, 
who  naturally  wishes  to  see  success  in  the  cure  of  his 
illness.  The  most  doctors  of  to-day  cannot  offer  him 
much  success  on  account  of  the  poisonous  medicines 
which  they  administer.  The  doctors  must  first  prove 
by  the  success  they  obtain,  their  right  to  the  confidence 
of  the  public;  before  however  they  are  in  a position, 
to  do  this,  they  must  reform  their  unnatural  method 
of  cure.  To-day  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
doctors  and  their  art  has  fallen  very  low,  and  the  gap 
between  the  doctors  and  the  public  is  always  becoming 
greater.  The  state  would  cure  its  patients  much 
better  if  the  more  sensible  and  more  successful  natural 
method  of  cure  were  introduced  instead  of  the  usual  cure 
by  medicine.  I draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
doctors  are  waging  war  against  the  quacks  but  especially 
against  the  natural  method  of  healing.  Happily  many 
doctors  now  apply  the  natural  method  of  healing  them- 
selves and  the  number  is  increasing  daily.  If  we  ask 
who  can  give  a better  opinion  on  the  worth  of  the 
natural  method  of  healing,  the  doctors,  or  the  certi- 
ficated natural  doctors,  the  answer  will  be  as  follows. 
“Naturally  the  latter  as  they  have  paid  special  attention 
to  this  branch  of  science”.  The  certificated  natural 
doctor  knows  both  methods,  the  cure  by  medicine,  and 
the  cure  by  nature,  and  has  naturally  more  right  to 
give  his  opinion  than  the  doctor  who  knows  only  the 
cure  by  medicine.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  most  certificated  natural  doctors  have  gone  over 
to  this  method  on  account  of  its  wonderful  success. 
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The  educated  people  are  now  beginning  to  think 
over  the  treatment  of  sick  persons  themselves. 

The  doctors  must  not  think  that  the  educated 
people  will  continue  to  accept  and  believe  all  they  say. 
The  faith  in  their  knowledge  has  already  began  to 
waver  and  will  certainly  disappear,  if  the  doctors  do 
not  begin  to  apply  the  natural  method  of  cure  at  once. 
They  can  in  this  way  only  fully  recover  their  former 
respect  and  esteem.  It  is  therefore  quite  a wrong  be- 
ginning to  try  to  fight  against  and  suppress  such  a 
well-tried  method,  as  the  natural  method  of  healing, 
by  hostility  to  its  representatives.  The  doctors  will 
never  succeed.  It  is  in  their  own  interest  not  to  fight 
against  the  method  any  more,  but  to  acknowledge  its 
great  success.  May  the  doctors  only  apply  the  natural 
remedies  instead  of  the  poisonous  medicines. 

Even  if  the  medical  profession,  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  it  has  in  society,  be  still  protected  by 
officials  and  legislators,  this  protection  will  gradually 
decrease  and  finally  disappear  as  soon  as  people  have 
become  aware  of  the  danger  arising  from  poisonous 
medicine  and  have  learnt  to  esteem  the  great  worth  of 
the  natural  method  of  cure. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  healing  not 
by  the  doctors  but  by  the  laity. 

Although  the  doctors  are  very  hostile  to  the  laity, 
as  they  threaten  to  wrest  their  privilege  from  them, 
the  fact  remains  the  most  were  laymen,  who  are 
responsible  for  real  progress  in  the  manner  of  cure  and 
care  of  the  health. 

Let  us  observe  the  matter  and  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  following  result. 
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1.  The  cure  by  water  was  invented  by  a layman, 
a peasant  named  Priessnitz.  Laymen  have  also  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  natural  method  of  healing,  Hahn. 
Hausse,  Kneipp,  Bilz,  Canitz,  Colonel  Spohr  and  others: 
these  have  also  introduced  it  to  the  people. 

2.  The  worth  of  sun  and  air  baths  was  discovered 
by  Rickli  (also  no  doctor). 

3.  The  clergyman  Kneipp  and  also  Bilz  have 
recommended  people  to  walk  barefoot.* 

4.  Gymnastics,  which  play  a very  important  part 
in  the  care  of  the  health  and  in  the  treatment  of  sick 
persons  were  introduced  b}^  the  gymnast  Jahn. 

5.  Massage  &c.  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
was  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  open 
baths.  The  rubbing  of  the  body  was  known  even  to 
the  Babylonians,  and  is  to-day  executed  by  persons  in 
Arabian  and  Turkish  baths,  without  their  having  any 
knowledge  of  medicine. 

6.  The  Thure-Brandt  Massage  for  the  different 
diseases  of  women  was  first  applied  by  the  Swedie 
Captain  Thure-Brandt. 

7.  Orthopathy  was  perfected  more  or  less  by 
Hessing. 

8.  The  application  of  cool  baths  and  the  drinking 
of  fresh  water  as  well  as  the  administration  of  fresh 
air  to  fever  patients  is  also  the  work  of  laymen.  The 
doctors  almost  allowed  their  patients  to  die,  as  they 
denied  them  the  cooling  drinks  and  cool  baths,  for 
which  every  fever  patient  longs.  Fresh  air  was  shut 
out.  Many  patients  sprang  in  their  delirium  out  of 


* The  latter  in  his  first  book  “The  happiness  of  mankind  on 
earth”  which  appeared  in  1882,  before  Kneipp 's  work  warmly 
advocated  men  to  walk  barefoot. 
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the  window.  As  proof,  I refer  von  my  work  “The 
Natural  Ant  hod  of  Healing"  pages  1088.  1089  and  1500. 

9.  The  non-irritating  diet  for  sick  persons  and 
especially  for  fever  patients  is  not  the  work  of  the 
doctors.  The  latter  always  ordered  so-called  “strength- 
eningv  food. 

10.  The  doctors  have  not  even  invented  the  art 
of  operating,  for  the  first  cut  that  was  ever  made  in 
the  human  body  was  practised  by  a pig  cutter  on  his 
wife.  Even  vaccination,  which  almost  all  doctors  ack- 
nowledge as  a sensible  institution,  although  it  is  ab- 
solutely to  be  rejected,  is  (unfortunately)  the  invention 
of  the  lavman  Jenner.  The  many  other  inventions 

tJ  nJ 

however  viz.,  medicines,  harmful  embrocations,  the 
bacilli  theory,  the  application  of  serum  Ac.,  things  which 
according  to  the  natural  method  of  healing  are  danger- 
ous and  worth  nothing,  all  owe  their  existence  to  the 
doctors. 


The  natural  method  of  healing  has  partisans  in  the 

highest  society. 

Many  noble  personages  are  partisans  of  the  natural 

method  of  cure.  Mv  work  "The  Natural  Method  of 

«/ 

Healing'’  is  in  the  hands  of  several  reigning  princes  &c. 

There  are  already  to-dav  hundreds  of  clever 
doctors  who  have  abandoned  the  cure  by  medicine 
and  applied  themselves  only  to  the  cure  by  natural 
methods. 

As  a proof  that  not  only  the  people  but  also  the 
scientists  acknowledge  the  worth  and  blessing  of  the 
natural  method  of  healing.  I add  the  following  article, 

taken  from  the  newspaper. 

23 


A future  community. 
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“To  friends  of  the  natural  method  of  healing.” 

We  can  be  right  glad  that  our  doctrine  has  be- 
come so  universal  in  such  a short  space  of  time.  The 
natural  method  of  healing  is  already  taught  in  the 
universities  of  Europe  viz:  by  Prof.  See  in  Paris  and 
by  Prof.  Winternitz  in  Vienna;  the  latter  treated  800 
cholera  patients  in  Italy  by  the  hygienic  method  and 
of  these  only  twelve  died.  At  St.  Louis  Prof.  Ross 
has  a hygienic  college  founded  on  the  system  of  Nie- 
meyer.  An  Austrian  major-general  is  tho  president  of 
a hygienic  society  in  Vienna;  this  gentleman  has  sent 
a circular  to  all  military  societies  asking  them  to  take 
up  the  matter.  There  are  many  other  celebrated 
doctors  who  apply  this  method. 

The  doctors  condemn  every  other  method  of  cure. 

I make  use  of  this  brief  space  to  combine  a few 
observations  for  those  people  who  keep  their  eyes 
and  ears  shut  to  the  voice  and  exhortations  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Dear  Reader,  if  your  doctor  who  is  per- 
paps  a good  and  true  friend  of  the  family,  is  asked  for 
Ms  opinion  on  the  natural  method  of  healing,  replies, 
”It  is  a swindle,  it  is  only  another  name  for  Priessnitz’s 
water  cure,  it  is  practised  only  by  quacks  and  when 
the  doctor  is  summoned  in  the  last  moment,  it  is  too 
late,  and  he  can  do  nothing.” 

The  natural  method  of  healing,  magnetism,  hypno- 
tism, the  cure  by  exercise,  and  even  massage,  which  are 
now  so  in  vogue,  were  reckoned  the  greatest  swindle 
a few  years  ago.  Taken  for  granted,  dear  Reader,  that 
you  do  not  belong  to  these  slow  brained  people,  but 
that  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  read  about  the 
events  and  inventions  of  the  age  I am  certain  that 
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when  you  ask  your  doctor  why  he  condemns  this  method, 
you  will  find  that  he  knows  much  less  than  you  do 
about  it,  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  knows  nothing 
of  it  at  all.  Why  does  he  know  nothing  of  all  these 
well  known  methods  of  healing?  Because  he  does  not 
interest  himself  on  principle  in  those  things  which  are 
not  acknowledged  by  the  medical  profession. 

If  the  doctors  continue  to  regard  all  with  dis- 
dain, and  despise  everything  which  does  not  emanate 
from  the  faculty,  they  will  find  that  things  will  become 
too  much  for  them. 

The  time  for  the  blind  faith  in  authority  is  over, 
the  orthodox  doctors  may  see  this.  Men  do  not  wish 
to  be  told  any  longer  how  they  must  die  but  they 
demand  the  right  to  die  at  least  without  being  tortured. 

This  is  not  the  only  thing  which  makes  the  people 
oppose  the  medicine  of  the  schools  but  it  is  the  apparent 
proof  that  all  other  methods  of  healing  have  more 
success  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  sickness  than  the 
cure  by  medicine.  It  is  the  success  which  the  new 
methods  have  in  cases  which  have  been  declared 
hopeless  by  the  professor,  and  in  which  the  doctors 
have  vainly  tried  to  produce  a change  for  the  better, 
that  awakens  the  wrath  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  above  is  a sign  of  the  times,  remarkable 
because  a number  of  doctor  have  treated  their  patients 
according  to  the  natural  method  of  healing.  These 
have  given  their  colleagues  a good  example,  may  it 
spur  others  on  to  imitate  it.  I admit  that  a certain 
amount  of  courage  is  required  to  leave  the  beaten  track  of 
medicine,  but  when  one  thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
doctors  to  help  and  to  heal  and  not  to  remain  wedded 
to  the  mysteries  of  medical  authority,  every  doctor 
should  be  ready  to  try  a method  or  a remedy,  the 
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sueess  of  which  he  sees,  and  when  he  finds  it  good, 
to  apply  it  himself.  This  is  unfortunately  not  the  case. 
Doctors  see  daily  that  patients  whom  they  cannot  help, 
are  healed  by  homoeopathy  or  magnetism,  and  therefore 
it  is  about  time  that  they  should  convince  themselves 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  method  by  a trial. 

It  is  not  at  all  my  intention  to  disparage  medical 
science;  it  has  done  much  in  physiological  and  surgical 
spheres,  but  I cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible, 
with  physiology  as  it  is  to-day,  to  act  with  regard  to 
therapeutics  as  if  one  had  a glass  or  iron  retort,  in 
which  chemical  experiments  are  made,  before  one,  and 
not  the  organism  of  a living  being. 

With  reference  to  the  healing  of  internal  diseases 
we  are  a century  behind  the  times,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  we  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
poisonous  medicines. 

It  is  necessary  to  pursue  the  study  of  psychology 
as  much  as  physiology  and  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  mental  powers  of  the  living  organism. 

Repetition  of  the  chief  rules  for  the  care  of  the 

health. 

As  they  are  very  important  I will  repeat  concisely 
the  chief  rules  for  the  care  of  the  health,  which  every 
man  should  know  and  follow. 

1.  Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  food 
must  be  well  masticated  and  too  much  must  not  be 
eaten.  We  should  stop  when  we  are  enjoying  it  most. 
We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  a less  irritating  diet. 
See  my  work  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”. 

2.  Care  of  the  skin.  Take  a bath  every  day,  or 
a cold  or  tepid  rub  down.  The  body  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  at  least  once  a week.  An  air  bath  should  also 
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often  be  taken  i.  e.  the  patient  should  undress  himself 
in  his  room  (when  there  is  no  suitable  place  in  the 
garden)  and  walk  quite  naked  for  a short  time  up  and 
down  at  the  same  time  practise  gymnastic  exercises  so 
that  the  body  can  rid  itself  of  its  fumes.  This  does 
not  only  strengthen  the  skin  but  also  the  whole  body. 
In  winter  these  baths  should  be  taken  in  warm  rooms, 
as  the  patient  must  not  catch  cold. 

3.  Walks  should  often  be  taken  or  the  patient 
should  work  in  the  open  air  and  sleep  with  wide  open 
windows.  The  latter  is  very  important  as  fresh  air 
has  for  the  sleeper  a double  worth.  He  who  does  not 
already  do  this  should  begin  at  once.  One  can  do  it 
also  in  the  cool  seasons  of  the  year. 

At  this  time  the  windows  are  opened  at  first  only 
a little,  but  in  summer,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be 
wide  open.  During  the  day  the  bedrooms  must  be 
ventilated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  that  is,  all  windows 
and  all  doors  must  be  wide  open.  Such  ventilation  is 
often  very  necessary  in  the  living  and  work  rooms. 

4.  An  evacuation  of  the  bowels  should  take  place 
every  day.  Constipation  can  be  removed  by  massage 
of  the  stomach,  injections  &c.  See  my  work  “The 
Natural  Method  of  Healing”. 

5.  Above  all,  a long  and  deep  sleep  is  necessary, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  a regular  mode  of  living, 
sufficient  exercise,  change  of  bodily  and  mental  work. 
One  ought  not  to  eat  neither  a too  late  nor  a too  hearty 
supper,  nor  should  one  excite  the  mind  by  reading  just 
before  going  to  sleep. 

6.  Work  and  exercise  are  the  best  prescriptions 
for  many  illnesses,  i.  e.  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  patient  to  work  or  take  exercise.  Work  and  exercise 
are  especially  to  be  recommended  when  the  patient  is 
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suffering  from  catarrh  &c.  One  should  not  go  directly 
to  bed.  We  can  often  see  that  a workman,  for  instance, 
who  is  unwell,  but  who  cannot  go  to  bed  at  once  and 
must  continue  his  work,  soon  recovers  from  his  illness 
provided  the  same  is  not  of  a serious  character.  Those 
men  who  go  at  once  to  bed,  generally  speaking  recover 
more  slowly. 


Dr.  Jordy’s  health  rules. 

The  following  valuable  health  rules  were  published 
by  Dr.  Jordy  in  Berne  in  the  “ Schweizer  Gewerbe- 
Kalender”  under  the  title  of  “Ten  Rules  for  the  Cure 
of  the  Health”. 

1.  Pure  air  by  day  and  night  is  the  fundation  of 
health  and  the  best  protection  against  consumption. 

2.  Exercise  is  life.  Daily  bodily  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  whether  it  be  work,  walking  or  gymnastics 
destroys  the  bad  effects  of  an  unhealthy  profession, 
bad  air,  and  much  sitting. 

Moderation  and  simplicity  of  food  and  drink  is  the 
guarantee  for  a healthy  and  long  life.  He  who  eats 
fruit  and  drinks  milk  and  water,  instead  of  the  un- 
healthy alcohol  has  his  health  and  welfare  at  heart. 

4.  Conscientious  care  of  the  skin  and  a sensible 
hardening  of  the  same,  for  instance,  a cold  rub  down 
daily  and  a luke  warm  bath  every  week,  winter  and 
summer,  improves  the  health  and  protects  it  most  surely 
against  cold. 

5.  A right  form  of  clothing  must  neither  be  weaken- 
ing, nor  too  warm  nor  too  tight.  It  must  be  simple: 
a protection  for  the  health  and  not  an  ornament. 

6.  Healthy  living  and  bedrooms  must  be  sunny,  dry, 
roomy,  clean,  light,  comfortable  and  homely.  Give  your 
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time  and  money  to  your  own  house  and  not  to  the 
public  house;  a happy  home  will  amply  repay  you. 

7.  Cleanliness  in  all  things,  as  air,  food,  water 
skin,  underclothing,  house,  as  well  as  in  morals  and 
habits,  is,  in  combination  with  cleanliness  the  best 
protection  against  cholera,  typhoid,  small  pox,  diptheria, 
syphilis,  in  short  against  all  infections  diseases. 

8.  Regular  work  is  the  healing  power  for  body 
and  soul,  our  help  in  time  of  trouble,  the  greatest 
happiness  of  our  lives. 

9.  Proper  rest  and  refreshment  is  not  to  be  found 
in  noisy  and  fatiging  enjoyment.  The  night  must  be 
given  to  sleep,  and  the  leisure  hours  and  the  Sundays 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  family,  and  to  the  education 
of  the  mind. 

10.  The  main  design  of  the  care  of  the  health  is 
to  procure  us  a life  rich  in  work  and  joy. 

Man  should  go  through  life  without  disease. 

According  to  the  system  of  divine  nature  man 
should  go  through  life  almost  without  disease;  and 
moreover  should  never  lose  the  refreshing  sleep  (from 
evening  till  the  early  morning).  What  a bad  aspect 
this  sphere  now  presents  us!  How  many  severe  diseases 
to  say  nothing  of  pain  and  sleepless  nights  we  have 
in  spite  of  the  many  doctors  and  professors.  We  see 
clearly  by  this  that  the  cure  by  medicine  is  wrong,  and 
there  is  no  help  to  be  expected  from  it. 

I confess  that  in  my  opinion  our  unnatural  mode 
of  living  is  not  alone  the  cause  of  all  the  disease  which 
now  torments  mankind  but  also  our  unnatural  treatment 
of  sick  persons  with  poisonous  medicines.  The  latter 
is  more  responsible  for  the  damage  than  the  former. 
We  shall  no  doubt  continue  to  be  plagued  by  these 
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scourges  until  we  begin  to  apply  a more  sensible,  I 
mean,  more  natural  method  of  healing  and  treatment 
of  the  sick. 

As  it  is,  or  rather  should  be,  the  duty  of  the  doctors 
to  protect  mankind  against  sickness  and  disease  (doctors 
are  surely  there  for  no  other  purpose)  they  must  fulfil 
this  duty.  I ask  “Has  the  medical  profession  really 
done  its  duty  in  this  respect  during  the  last  2000  years?” 
I say  no,  it  has  not,  as  its  chief  aim  during  this  long 
space  of  time  has  been  to  prescribe  in  Latin  all  kinds 
of  harmful  and  even  dangerous  medicines  so  that  the 
uneducated  people  could  not  read  the  prescriptions. 

I acknowledge  however  that  things  have  now  taken 
a turn  for  the  better,  and  in  the  last  few  years  surgery 
has  made  great  strides.  But  I cannot  understand,  how 
the  doctors,  in  the  face  of  our  present  progress,  can 
condemn  and  seek  to  suppress  my  work  “The  Natural 
Method  of  Healing”  which  has  already  helped  to  cure 
so  many,  especially  as  they  themselves  cannot  offer  the 
people  anything  better. 

The  prescriptions  must  always  be  written  in  the 

language  of  the  land. 

1 find  it  wrong  that  all  prescriptions  are  still 
written  in  Latin,  which  the  ordinary  man  does  not 
understand,  nor  does  he  know  the  harmful  qualities  of 
what  he  is  taking.  For  this  reason  the  prescriptions 
must  no  longer  be  written  in  the  language  of  the 
savants,  but  in  the  language  of  the  land.  Why  is  this 
done?  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  given  is  the  fact 
that  chemical  products  possess  names  and  formulae 
which  cannot  be  correctly  translated  in  any  other 
language. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  people  must  energetically 
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protest  against  the  writing  of  prescriptions  in  Latin. 
The  people  have  certainly  the  right  to  know  the 
contents  of  the  preparations,  which  help  to  retain  and 
restore  the  health. 

We  must  hand  in  a petition  at  every  new  meeting 
of  Parliament,  till  at  last  a law  would  be  passed  for- 
bidding the  writing  of  prescriptions  in  any  language 
except  in  that  of  the  land. 

Operations  should  not  take  place  so  often  as  they 

do  to-day. 

How  happy  we  should  be,  if  operations  were  no 
longer  necessary.  This  may  perhaps  arrive  in  time, 
especially  when  no  accidents  occur  which  necessitate 
cutting,  extracting  &c.  portions  of  the  human  organism. 
Operations  in  general  will  certainly  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  To-day  operations  are  however  necessary, 
but  the  number  of  cases  could  be  already  greatly 
reduced.  The  principle  of  operations  is  doubtless  a 
great  offense  against  nature. 

A time  when  operations  are  a rarity  will  certainly 
come,  when  we  have  learnt  how  to  keep  away  disease, 
or  by  the  application  of  the  natural  method  of  healing 
to  nip  it  in  the  bud.  In  this  way  almost  all  severe 
illnesses  and  operations  can  be  prevented.  If  people 
would  only  follow  the  advice  with  regard  to  the  care 
of  the  health  and  of  the  treatment  of  sick  persons  laid 
down  in  my  book.  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”, 
if  people  would  only  make  their  mode  of  living  more 
natural  according  to  the  principles  written  in  this  book, 
the  manner  of  cure  wTould  also  greatly  improve. 

Mankind  has  fallen  so  low,  that  now-a-days  the 
doctors  are  no  longer  able  to  get  along  without  oper- 
ations (I  mean  without  cutting  out  parts  and  organs 
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of  the  human  body).  At  least  they  believe  so.  In 
ancient  times  when  men  understood  very  little  about 
operations  and  consequently  seldom  attempted  them, 
mankind  was  much  healthier  and  happier.  What  care 
and  anxiety  are  caused  the  patient  and  his  relations 
when  the  doctor  declares  “the  necessity”  of  an  oper- 
ation. How  many  sleepless  nights  the  poor  victim  must 
pass  for  fear  of  the  knife.  If  the  operation  has  not 
the  desired  success,  even  if  it  does  not  render  the 
position  of  the  patient  more  serious,  or  cause  death 
(which  often  happens)  the  pain  and  grief  is  doubly 
great.  Even  when  the  operation  is  a success,  it  seldom 
absolutely  removes  the  disease,  which  often  returns 
years  later  but  in  a much  worse  form. 

If  the  dead  could  speak,  many  would  probably 
curse  the  doctors’  methods  of  healing. 

Every  man  is  his  best  doctor. 

You  must  be  yourself  your  best  doctor,  dear  Header, 
and  you  must  not  allow  the  doctors  alone  to  have  the 
management  of  your  greatest  gift — your  health.  The 
doctors  are  to-day  unfortunately  more  interested  in  the 
diseases  of  men  than  in  their  health.  You  must  learn 
to  avert  illness  as  it  is  often  a very  difficult  task  to 
cure  a chronic  disease. 

A man  must  be  so  healthy  that  he  does  not  even 
feel  his  own  body,  and  who  lives  according  to  nature 
will  have  very  few  ailments  to  battle  with. 

The  following  article,  entitled  “Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  a Baby”  and  borrowed  from  my  book  “The 
Natural  Method  of  Healing”,  shows  figuratively  that  a 
false,  unnatural,  and  unhealthy  manner  of  living  is 
forced  on  man  even  from  his  birth. 
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Extracts  from  the  diary  of  a baby. 

First  day.  Wonderful,  heavenly!  I am  in  the 
world  at  last.  Who  would  have  thought  that  one  could 
breathe  there, — breathe  freely  and  cry  out  what  one  thinks? 
I wonder  if  everything  is  the  same  as  I have  pictured 
it  and  I am  looking  forward  especially  to  the  sunshine, 
the  blue  sky,  the  fresh  pure  air  and  the  cooling  of  my 
heated  skin.  If  I could  only  see  and  feel  all  these 
wonderful  things! 

Second  day.  What  a fearful  heat.  I am  quite 
disappointed.  This  air  in  the  room,  this  light,  this 
water,  quite  different  to  what  I imagined  it.  Patience 
it  will  certainly  come  by  degrees.  The  old  lady,  who 
is  attending  to  me,  does  not  appear  to  understand 
my  case. 

Fifth  day.  Still  no  salvation.  If  this  continues 
I shall  not  be  able  to  stand  it.  The  whole  live 
long  day  I must  remain  buried  in  a feather  bed,  and 
can  hardly  get  an}7  air.  I am  covered  with  thick 
clothes,  the  curtains  of  the  room  are  drawn  and  the 
windows  closely  shut,  and  I,  poor  morsel,  must  lie  there 
from  morning  till  night.  My  heated  skin  rendered  worse 
by  the  hot  fire  near  me,  which  can  at  any  rate  give 
out  its  heat.  Oh  if  I only  knew  what  to  do.  If  I cry 
the  old  nurse  brings  me  hot  milk  to  drink  which  adds  to 
my  torture,  and  if  I have  cold  hands  because  my  skin 
and  brain  are  burning  the  cruel  old  woman  brings  me 
still  more  wraps. 

I should  like  do  die.— I turn  my  half-shut  eyes  in 
all  directions  begging  for  help,  but  my  torturer  says 
“The  child  is  cold,  it  wants  more  warmth”  and  she 
really  puts  more  coal  on  the  fire  and  covers  me  with 
another  blanket.  Will  no  one  come  to  my  help. 
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Tenth  day.  Another  awful  night,  air  enough  to 
suffocate  one.  I cried  as  much  as  I could,  but  no-one 
understood  me.  I was  obliged  to  drink  and  drink  and 
drink  till  my  stomach  became  too  full.  This  morning 
I longed  for  a bath,  perhaps  the  water  will  be  a little 
cooler  than  before,  but  I was  only  unpacked  for  an 
instant  and  again  packed  up  in  my  sack.  The  old 
woman  has  at  last  noticed  that  I am  quite  ill  and 
has  gone  for  the  doctor.  He  looked  at  me  in  my  wraps, 
but  did  not  help  me  although  I tried  to  move  him  with 
my  most  woeful  looks.  Half  an  hour  later  I was  obliged 
to  swallow  a spoonful  of  the  most  horrible  smelling 
sweet  mixture,  which  was  intended  to  cure  my  poor 
stomach.  Air,  pure  cool  air,  light  and  water!  Am  I to 
have  nothing  of  this  world. 

Twelfth  day.  There  will  soon  be  an  end  of  me. 
There  was  yesterday  a great  consultation  of  all  my 
aunts  cousins,  and  neighbours.  Each  advised  a different 
remedy  for  my  disease,  but  all  agreed  that  cold  was  the 
cause.  Thereupon  they  recommended  my  nurse  to  keep 
me  warm,  and  I received  nourishing  food  and  strengthning 
wine  which  only  warmed  my  brain  a little  more,  so 
that  I lay  quite  still.  My  body  was  so  tightly  wrapped 
round  with  flannel  and  in  consequence  my  stomach 
refused  to  retain  a teaspoonful  of  nourishment;  my  feet 
are  stretched  out  and  wrapped  round  so  that  I cannot 
pull  them  up  to  ease  the  pain  in  my  body.  I get  no 
fresh  air  on  account  of  my  cold,  my  feelings  are  horrible, 
I hope  it  will  soon  be  over. 

Thirteenth  day.  Good  bye,  lovely  world,  they  have 
grudged  me  your  light  and  your  air,  I am  going  where 
I shall  be  grudged  nothing. 
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What  is  the  origin  of  that  ruinous  mistake,  which 
supposes  that  poisonous  medicine  can  heal  mankind. 

This  terrible  mistake  originated  in  the  misunder- 
standing with  regard  to  acute  feverish  diseases.  It 
was  not  formerly  known,  that  the  fever,  which  accom- 
panies acute  illnesses,  was  only  an  attempt  to  heal  on 
the  part  of  nature;  it  was  taken  for  a special  disease. 
And  because  it  was  seen  that  the  fever  disappeared 
when  medicine  was  taken,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
cure  and  the  so-called  remedy  was  praised  everywhere.  It 
has,  however,  by  degrees  introduced  all  sorts  of  horribles 
diseases  among  us  and  instead  of  curing  has  ruined 
the  power  of  man. 

It  was  not  known,  that  nature’s  attempts  at  healing- 
are  to  exclude  all  foreign  matter  and  especially  poisonous 
medicines  from  the  body.  For  this  purpose  nature 
sends  a stronger  flow  of  blood  to  that  part  of  the  body, 
so  that  when  medicine  is  taken  to  the  stomach,  it 
may  rid  itself  of  the  harmful  matter.  The  result  of 
this  increased  flovr  of  blood  to  the  stomach  is  a lack 
of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  body  which  accounts  for 
the  feverish  skin.  Fever,  which  was  then  thought  to 
be  an  illness,  was  relieved  by  remedies  (in  later  time 
especially  by  preparations  of  eucalyptis  and  quinine 
then  antipyrine  &c.).  Fever  arose  in  the  first  place 
from  the  fact  that  by  taking  medicine  a great  portion 
of  blood  was  drawn  away  from  the  skin  and  driven 
towards  the  stomach  as  we  have  already  seen,  'there- 
fore people  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  sub- 
stances were  good  remedies  for  fever,  and  their  appli- 
cation became  a medical  rule.  This  unnatural  system 
of  the  healing  of  the  sick  was  then  praised  ail  over 
the  world. 
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Sunlight  is  important  both  for  healthy  and  sick. 

Nature  is  our  best  doctor,  and  sun,  light,  and 
water  are  our  best  and  cheapest  prescriptions.  Why 
does  man  despise  the  best  of  all  remedies? 

All  trees,  bushes,  flowers  and  the  different  species 
of  corn,  stretch  and  turn  themselves  towards  the  sun. 
The  animals  also  seek  the  sunlight  as  long  as  it  does 
not  become  too  warm.  Man  alone  hinders  the  approach 
of  the  sun  to  his  body  by  his  clothes.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  ladies,  who  curiously  enough  turn 
every  ray  of  sunlight  away  from  them  by  opening  their 
parasols. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  air.  Here  again 
the  ladies  try  to  exclude  every  breath  lor  fear  of 
catching  cold.  One  can  especially  observe  this  when 
travelling  by  train  or  even  in  the  electric  trams.  I 
have  seen  ladies  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer  in  a 
compartment  with  all  the  windows  shut.  It  is  no 
wonder  when  illnesses  such  as  chlororis  or  want  of 
blood  torment  the  fair  sex. 

The  most  inhabitants  of  towns  have  no  idea  that 
if  people  wish  to  remain  healthy  they  must  remain 
every  day  a long  time  in  the  open  air.  This  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  remain 
in  good  health.  Professor  Lugeon  has  examined  the 
influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  country  between  Martigny  and  the  Rhone  glacier. 
He  counted  on  the  sunny  side  34000  souls  and  on  the 
shady  side  only  20000.  On  the  sunny  bank  the  in- 
habitants were  not  only  more  numerous,  but  also 
wealthier  and  better  educated.  These  “aristocrats  of 
the  sun”  do  not  care  to  mix  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shady  side.  It  would  be  interesting  if  other  similar 
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experiments  would  be  made  to  prove  the  difference 
between  people  living  in  different  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  no  leaps  in  the  healing  of  diseases. 

There  are  no  leaps  i.  e.  no  springs  from  one  stage 
to  another  in  the  life  and  development  of  nature,  neither 
can  such  a thing  occur  in  the  healing  of  diseases. 
Everything  in  nature  develops  itself  very  slowly,  not 
a link  is  missing  in  the  great  chain  of  life;  we  see 
this  in  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  also  in  the  growth 
of  men  and  animals.  The  health  can  only  be  ruined 
by  degrees  by  a chronic  disease.  The  deeper  the 
illness  is  implanted  in  the  system,  the  longer  the 
process  of  cure  takes,  supposing  such  were  possible. 
It  is  the  same  with  growing  as  with  healing.  If  any  one 
says  he  can  make  himself  grow  he  will  be  laughed  at.  The 
same  ought  to  happen  to  him  who  says  he  can  heal. 

The  growth  of  a plant  we  can  only  aid  in  the 
following  manner  firstly  to  plant  it  in  good  soil,  secondly 
to  place  it  so  that  it  can  be  reached  by  the  sun,  air 
and  rain,  thirdly  water  it  in  dry  weather  &c.  We 
cannot  do  more  with  regard  to  the  healing  of  diseases. 
We  can  only  help  the  process  of  cure  by  natural 
methods.  The  patient  must  first  be  brought  to  a favou- 
rable and  healthy  mode  of  life,  secondly  sun  and  air 
must  be  allowed  access  to  him,  and  thirdly  he  must 
have  suitable  diet,  pure  air  to  breathe,  exercise  or 
quiet  according  to  the  nature  of  his  disease. 

Perhaps  a means  of  relief  for  sick  persons. 

Men  are  continually  trying  to  find  a way  to  relieve 
their  suffering  fellow  creatures.  Perhaps  they  will  also 
try  the  following  treatment.  A mother  or  other  healthy 
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person  holds  her  hands  for  half  or  whole  hour,  sometimes 
still  longer  (in  this  case  they  must  certainty  be  changed) 
on  the  sick  part  of  the  patient's  body,  perhaps  regu- 
larly rubbing  it.  It  is  certainty  necessary  for  the  nurse 
to  have  the  wish  to  cure  the  patient. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  that  the  hands  must  be 
held  on  the  place  for  12  or  24  hours,  but  the  treatment 
would  be  much  simpler,  if  the  hands  were  not  laid  on 
the  spot  so  long  at  one  time,  but  that  the  process  of 
laying  the  hands  would  be  repeated  as  often  as  possible. 
I would  advise  the  nurse  to  lay  the  hands  on  the  sick 
or  painful  place  at  night. 

One  can  apply  this  method  of  treatment  also  to 
onself,  and  we  can  observe  that  we  apply  the  left  hand 
to  the  right  half  of  the  body  and  vice  versa;  the  human 
power  is  in  two  currents,  positive  and  negative. 

It  is  known  that  the  hands  emit  a fluid  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a part  of  our  vital  power,  we  call 
this  power  life  or  biomagnetism.  This  magnetism  is 
able  by  our  personal  will  to  penetrate  into  the  sick 
bodies  of  other  men  and  there  to  relieve  pain  and  to 
heal.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  much  success  in 
the  curing  of  sick  persons  can  be  obtained  by  this 
treatment.  The  magnetic  treatment  of  the  sick  rests 
on  the  same  supposition;  the  only  difference  is  that  the 
magnetiser  either  does  not  touch  the  body  at  all  or 
only  strokes  or  lays  his  hands  on  the  sick  person  for  a 
short  time. 

Inward  gymnastics  are  another  very  comfortable 
method  of  curing  illnesses,  especially  those  of  a chronic 
nature.  One  tries  by  peculiar  movements  that  is  by 
alternate  rest  and  exertion  of  the  muscles  to  strengthen 
the  weak  and  sick  parts  of  the  body  and  to  awake  the 
power  of  healing  from  within  by  which  the  diseased 
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matter  is  driven  out  of  the  system.  This  process  also 
drives  a strong’  flow  of  blood  to  the  suffering  part 
with  a healing  effect. 

The  present  methods  of  healing  generally  allow 
the  remedies  to  work  inwards,  the  new  doctrine  however, 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  all  functions  of  life  work 
from  the  interior  to  the  outside  and  we  should  try  to 
cure  all  diseases,  by  many  sorts  of  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  of  the  breast,  legs,  calves,  arms  &c. 
We  must  endeavour  to  move  the  muscles  and  nerves 
from  inside  in  all  directions.  The  desire  to  heal  must 
be  combined  with  these  movements.  The  human  will 
possesses  great  power  which  is  held  to-day  in  much 
too  low  esteem.  These  movements  of  the  muscles  must 
be  practised  systematically  a long  time,  as  many  of 
them  are  not  capable  of  instant  effect.  This  method 
of  treatment  can  be  also  called  gymastics  of  the  body 
and  mind.  These  exercises  can  be  practised  more  or 
less  by  the  weakest  patients,  by  which  they  can  im- 
prove and  help  the  inner  power  of  healing  of  their 
body,  in  order  to  ameliorate  their  sufferings.  This  method 
of  treatment  is  good,  as  every  sick  person,  after  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  his  illness,  can  always  help 
himself.  The  inward  gymnastics  have  possibly  more 
success  than  the  ordinary  outward  gymnastics  but  only 
when  properly  carried  out. 

The  treatment  is  as  follows. 

For  general  ailments  such  as  nervousness,  sleep- 
lessness, poorness  of  the  blood,  prostration  &c.,  the 
patient  must  go  through  a general  cure:  i.  e.  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  must  be  made  throughout  tiie 
whole  body.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  the  muscles  ot 
the  legs,  then  the  arms,  breast,  stomach  and  back,  and 
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the  head  and  neck  come  also  into  considertion.  The 
time  required  is  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  repeated 
several  times  daily,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
patient.  At  the  commencement  of  the  cure,  care  must 
he  exercised,  and  the  time  increased  gradually  till  the 
full  quarter  of  an  hour  is  reached. 

By  local  ailments:  the  exercise  must  carefully 
take  place  on  the  suffering  parts  of  the  body,  but  the 
fact  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  when  one  part  is  ill, 
all  other  parts  sympathize  with  it;  consequently  the  whole 
body  must  be  treated  as  well  as  the  suffering  portions. 
In  acute  illnesses;  for  instance,  inflammation  of  the 
throat  or  lungs,  muscular  exercises  should  be  made  in 
the  abdomen,  arms  and  legs.  These  are  varied  with 
inner  muscular  movements  in  the  suffering  parts  of  the 
body  but  with  great  care  and  without  exaggeration, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 

Weak  patients  should  go  through  this  cure  with 
great  care  not  to  over-exert  themselves  as  chronic  ill- 
nesses are  known  to  be  very  stubborn;  consequently 
every  cure  must  be  continued  for  a considerable  time, 
before  a change  for  the  better  can  be  seen.  It  is 
quite  clear  to  all  that  by  chronic  illnesses  no  success 
without  labour  is  to  be  expected. 

I cannot  recommend  too  high  rooms. 

I do  not  think  the  law  obliges  the  builders  to 
build  rooms  12  or  13  feet  high  as,  in  winter  especially, 
all  heat  rises  to  the  ceiling  and  much  firing  is  wasted 
before  the  great  space  can  become  thoroughly  warm 
and  before  the  necessary  60  degrees  for  the  floor  can 
be  reached.  The  difference  between  the  heat  on  the 
floor  and  at  the  ceiling  is  often  several  degrees. 

Perhaps  this  is  also  the  cause  of  the  man}^  com- 
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plaints  of  cold  feet,  which  often  occur  in  high  and  in- 
sufficiently heated  rooms,  especially  when  one  is  engaged 
in  sedentary  work. 

Instead  of  the  high  rooms  an  ample  ventilation 
would  be  much  more  sensible,  but  on  which  subject  the 
law  has  nothing  to  say.  Then  fresh,  pure  and  already 
warm  air  would  drive  the  bad  air  out,  so  that  a low 
but  well,  ventilated  room,  would  contain  better  air, 
than  is  often  found  in  very  high  apartments. 

Women  live  longer  than  men. 

The  male  sex  does  not,  on  the  average,  live  so 
long  as  the  female  as  the  statistics  of  the  Dresden 
Exhibition  of  1903  show  us.  Wits  have  said  “The  men 
are  too  often  worried  to  death  by  their  wives”.  We 
know  that  the  life  of  the  man  is  much  more  exciting 
than  that  of  the  woman,  as  all  the  cares  of  existence 
rest  on  him,  and  he  must  bear  in  the  first  place  most 
ol  the  unpleasantness  of  life.  I may  remark  I am 
striving  to  introduce  a more  sensible  and  less  excitable 
mode  of  living,  the  principles  of  which  are  especially 
written  in  this  book. 


The  most  important  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
natural  method  of  healing. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  progress;  inventions  of  every 
kind  take  place  daily.  First  came  steamships,  railways, 
and  electricity,  then  the  telephone,  wireless  telegraphy 
and  the  creation  of  fluid  air  &c.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  blessed  inventions,  however,  is  without 
doubt  the  natural  method  of  healing  and  its  various 

branches.  It  will  soon  drive  the  present  customary 
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medical  treatment  from  the  field.  It  is  indeed  a plea- 
sure to  picture  to  oneself  the  present  condition  of  the 
art  of  healing  by  nature.  The  greatest  publishers  have 
published  the  most  good  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
there  have  been  many  editions  of  the  best  known  and 
most  complete  works.  The  sale  of  my  work  “The 
Natural  Method  of  Healing”  has  reached  a million 
copies.  Most  of  the  chief  booksellers  regard  this  book 
as  one  of  their  chief  articles,  although  10  or  12  years 
ago  the  natural  method  of  healing  was  thought  to  be 
a swindle.  At  that  time  I wished  to  give  my  “Natural 
Method  of  Healing”  to  a publisher,  but  he  refused  it. 
All  this  shows  clearly  the  great  progress  in  this  sphere. 
As  I at  that  time  saw  the  great  worth  and  success  of 
this  new  method  and  had  tried  it  on  myself,  I had  no 
peace  till  I had  made  this  blessed  method  of  healing- 
known  to  mankind.  Therefore  I wrote  my  work  “The 
Natural  Method  of  Healing”  which  has  already  appeared 
in  six  languages,  and  whose  sale  in  Germany  has 
reached  the  above-mentioned  figures.  Many  fathers 
and  mothers  have  learnt  to  know  the  great  worth  of 
the  method  through  my  book.  Now  this  new  manner 
of  healing  has  been  recognized  by  all  classes  of  society 
and  even  by  crowned  heads,  so  that,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  in  20  years  no  educated  man  will 
take  any  more  medicine,  that  the  2000  years  reign  of 
medicine,  of  pills,  of  leeches  and  of  lancets  has  at 
length  come  to  an  end.  To  help  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  is  chiefly  the  reason  why  I wrote  this  book. 
It  will  be  the  same  with  the  proposals  given  in  these 
pages  as  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  natural  method 
of  healing:  the  questions  herein  will  in  the  near  future 
be  recognized  as  natural  and  this  recognition  will  be 
widely  distributed  among  the  people.  Then  the  time 
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will  be  at  band,  when  the  unnatural  institutions  will 
be  gradually  abandoned,  and  when  mankind  will  begin 
a period  of  lasting  happiness. 

Passions  of  men. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  men  are  well  aware 
how  they,  by  their  passions  and  bad  habits  such  as 
smoking,  drinking,  &c.  often  ruin  their  purses  and  their 
health.  They  cannot  however  control  themselves  and 
give  up  their  passions  and  vices.  A sensible  generation 
would  recognize  the  danger  of  these  passions  and  their 
results  and  would  try  firstly  to  avoid  them,  and  secondly 
take  legal  precautions  to  prevent  the  youth  of  the  land 
from  becoming  addicted  to  them. 

All  harmful  habits  of  men  can  be  removed  in  this 
manner,  so  that  no  youth  could  accustom  himself  to 
the  use  of  either  tobacco  or  spirits.  Moreover  the  first 
attempt  at  smoking  is  generally  attended  by  unpleasant 
results.  It  is  a clear  proof  that  nature  tries  to  resist 
the  poison  of  nicotine. 

Further  no  female  should  wear  a corset  or  a long 
skirt.  In  the  same  way  all  other  bad  customs  must 
be  removed;  and  there  would  be  soon  no  more  vicious 
and  unhealthy  fashions  &c.  in  the  world. 

There  are  unfortunately  to-day  many  people  who 
are  very  prejudiced  with  regard  to  their  wrong  views. 
For  example,  the  manliness  of  those  young  men  who 
cannot  bear  the  effects  of  smoking  and  drinking  is 
often  disputed.  The  comrades  of  their  youth,  who  can 
drink  heavily  without  ill  effects,  think  themselves  strong 
men  and  laugh  at  the  weakness  of  the  others.  Boys, 
who  have  scarcely  left  school,  become  conceited,  when 
they  can  support  smoking  and  the  drinking  of  spirits. 
Certainly  one  cannot  expect  the  understanding  from  a 
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boy  which  one  naturally  expects  from  a grown  up 
man,  and,  on  this  account,  such  enjoyments  must  be 
legally  forbidden.  At  any  cost  however  a change  must 
soon  be  made.  In  the  same  way  the  wearing  of  the 
corset  and  long  skirts  by  women  and  girls  must  be 
directly  forbidden,  if  these  really  unhealthy  fashions 
should  disappear. 

The  general  effects  of  the  art  of  healing  by  medicine. 

Extract  from  Rauffes  Miscellanies. 

What  optical  illusion  could  persuade  mankind  to 
open  their  mouths  and  swallow  poison?  Has  medicine 
on  the  whole  such  an  effect  that  history  justifies  and 
recommends  its  use?  Are  men  healthier  since  the  time 
they  have  had  chemists  and  doctors?  No,  it  is  since 
their  advent  that  we  have  become  unhealthy.  Are  those 
nations,  who  are  the  victims  of  this  “science”  the 
strongest  and  the  most  healthy.  Oh  no,  without  doubt 
they  are  bodily  the  most  miserable  of  all.  Are  there 
classes  among  those  nations,  who  have  more  to  do 
with  the  chemists  healthier  than  the  others?  No; 
much  more  unhealthy.  What  and  how  are  those 
privileged  people  who  consult  the  doctors  the  most? 
Oh  they  are  miserable,  their  life  is  worse  than  death, 
and  their  death  struggles  with  pangs  and  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning. 

All  this  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Every  one 
knows  it,  sees  it,  and  experiences  it;  some  medical  men 
have  even  thought  that  mankind  had  entered  upon  its 
senile  stage:  they  believed  this,  because  they  could  not 
see  that  this  miserable  state  of  things  was  the  work 
of  art  and  not  of  nature.  If  you  wish  to  convince 
yourself,  go  into  the  forests  of  the  savages,  nature  is 
as  young  and  strong  there  as  she  was  at  the  Creation. 
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Mankind  cannot  become  old,  except  by  art,  poison, 
and  vice. 

If  the  dishes  from  the  kitchen  of  medicine  are  so 
horrible  in  their  effects,  is  it  perhaps  because  of  the 
dangerous  charm  of  perceptive  faculty?  Instinct  shudders 
at  poison,  and  the  small  lips  of  innocent  unhappy  children 
are  opened  by  force  to  pour  in  that  horrible  misery. 

Look,  moreover  the  man  eats  poison  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  pays  for  it  with  a believing  soul.  It  is 
so,  and  many  would  like  to  believe  that  the  devil  could 
persuade  mankind  that  poison  brings  health.  We  will 
however  leave  the  black  gentleman  in  peace,  and  leave 
such  an  explanation  of  the  evil  to  the  believers  in  the 
devil  who  cast  aside  their  understanding  (such  persons 
do  not  lose  much)  and  at  every  riddle  of  life  quote 
the  devil  and  Beelzebub.  It  has  long  been  the  doubt- 
ful preference  of  narrowmindedness,  that  the  sphinx  of 
this  life  had  given  up  no  riddles  to  their  poor  under- 
standing. 

On  the  enormous  misery  of  medicinal  poisoning, 
which  has  already  swept  away  so  many  millions,  and 
which  at  last  must  destroy  the  whole  human  race,  so 
many  billions  of  money  have  been  thrown  away,  enough 
to  pay  all  the  national  debts  in  Europe  several  times 
over;  also  to  the  study  of  this  murderous  mistake 
millions  of  men  have  applied  their  whole  powers  and 
their  whole  lives.  Man  precipitates  himself  into  such 
a valley  of  misery  and  error,  when  he,  fortified  behind 
the  bulwarks  of  science,  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to 
nature  and  instinct.  Ha,  how  nature  punishes  these 
idiots  who  wish  to  play  the  pedant  with  her.  Oh  gieat, 
incomprehensible  nature,  how  terrible  thou  ait  in  tin 

bitter,  annihilating  austerity! 

Still  it  is  time  for  the  human  race  to  turn  round 
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and  be  born  again  to  health,  happiness  and  youth.  It 
is  however  not  enough  when  we  give  up  medicine,  we 
must  also  give  up  wine,  opium,  and  alcohol, — in  fact 
we  must  give  up  spirits  in  every  shape  and  form. 
Perhaps  however  Nemesis  is  at  the  heels  of  the  human 
race  hunting  it  like  the  bloodhound  does  the  criminal; 
perhaps  the  unhappy  race  has  been  seized  by  the  hand 
of  the  goddess  and  will  be  dragged  to  the  place  of 
execution,  to  pay  with  death  the  penalty  of  the  torture 
to  which  the  poor  innocent  animals  have  been  subjected 
to  for  thousands  of  years. 


Are  these  men? 

As  the  statue  of  Glaucus*  was  dug  out  of  earth 
mould  and  rubbish,  it  looked  more  like  a wild  animal 
than  a god. 

The  ruin  of  vice,  the  dust  and  mould  of  learning, 
and  above  all  the  poison  of  medicine  and  alcoholic 
drinks  have  made  mankind  resemble  sick  monkeys  more 
than  men. 

Look  around  you,  these  miserable  forms  with 
paralised  loins,  with  swollen  joints  and  paunches  do 
you  think  these  are  men?  It  would  be  blasphemy  against 
God  and  against  nature.  Nature  intended  and  created 
man  handsome  and  strong  from  head  to  foot — his  limbs 
are  full  of  power  and  grace.  To-day  however  in  Europe 
if  we  will  see  strength  shall  we  go  in  the  gymnasium 
or  in  the  barrack-yards  of  our  soldiers? — Power  is 
no  where  to  be  found  except  behind  the  cage  bars  of 
the  captive  African  with  the  yellow  mane. 


* Glaucus  or  Glaucos  was  a Greek  god,  originally  a fisher- 
man who  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
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When  one  of  us,  poor  creatures,  dies  the  others 
inmediately  ask.  What  did  he  die  of?  They  ask  this 
in  such  a tone  as  if  it  were  the  course  of  nature  to 
die  of  disease.  No,  man  should  die  of  old  age,  he 
should  die  without  pain  and  without  a complaint*,  nature 
wishes  it  so,  and  in  this  manner  die  all  wild  animals 
and  all  men  who  have  not  torn  themselves  from  the 
arms  of  nature.  How  many  people  in  the  civilized  world 
die  without  pain  and  from  old  age  to-day  certainly  not 
one  in  a thousand. 

Still  a few  words.  According  to  the  will  of  nature 
man  should  not  only  die  from  old  age  hut  he  should 
live  without  pain.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  system 
of  nature,  that  no  being  can  feel  pain  from  the  interior 
of  its  organism,  but  only  from  outside,  for  instance 
from  an  ingrowing  talon,  a tooth,  a spine*.  This  pain 
from  outside  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  pain  from 
inside,  because  in  the  former  a quick  death  follows  or 
a rapid  return  to  health. — Nature  wished  it  so; — but 
the  man  of  culture  will  have  it  differently,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  filling  his  body  and  soul  with  acute 
and  devouring  pain.  To  carry  in  one’s  body  the  worm 
of  pain  which  never  dies,  is  a horrible  fate. 

The  state  of  things  among  us  has  become  distorted 
almost  beyond  recognition.  What  is  the  natural  length  of 
a man’s  life  in  a healthy  climate?  All  anologists,  who 
judge  by  the  animals  and  by  other  observations,  reckon 
the  age  of  man  to  be  150  to  200  years.  You  are 
doubful!  Go  to  the  Arabs,  and  especially  to  some 
tribes,  whose  only  drink  is  water  and  milk,  and  you 
will  probably  find  to-day  people  200  years  old  and  men 
enough  of  a 100  who  are  in  full  possession  of  their 


* Epidemic  diseases  &c.  are  here  excepted. 
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faculties  and  marry  with  more  right  the  most  of  our 
young  men.  Even  in  Europe  there  are  here  and  there 
people  who  have  lived  to  the  age  of  200  years,  and  it  can 
certainly  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  have  not 
reached  an  abnormal  age,  but  that  the  others  have  died 
before  their  time. 

In  the  register  of  St.  Leonards  Church  in  London 
an  entry  can  be  found  which  might  be  doubted  had  it 
not  born  the  following  oficial  memorandum  viz:  Thomas 
Carn  born  January  28,  1588  died  1795.  He  was  207 
years  old  and  saw  twelve  British  sovereigns  reign. 

A large  amount  of  authentic  literture  from  ancient 
times  with  regard  to  the  age  of  mankind  at  that  time, 
proves  that,  in  general,  people  die  much  younger  now 
than  they  did  then.  At  the  time  of  Vespasian  (the 
Roman  Empire  had  already  been  for  some  centuries 
on  the  decline),  there  were  on  one  little  province 
54  centenarians,  40  persons  between  the  ages  of  110  and 
140  and  2 over  150  years  old. 

In  our  time,  70  years  is  a good  age.  The  most 
(these  generally  succumb  to  chronic  diseases)  die  between 
the  ages  of  50  and  70.  And  these  50  to  70  years  we 
live, — is  this  life?  It  is  a lingering,  a continual  dying, 
which  lasts  70  years  before  it  ends.  From  birth,  when 
the  nurse  gives  the  new-born  baby  camomile  tea  to 
drink,  the  lingering  begins,  what  we  call  life  and  fair 
health,  the  lingering  which  continues  till  we  draw  our 
last  breath  among  the  poison  bottles  and  poisonous 
air  of  the  sick  room.  But  what  is  the  use  of  this? 
As  soon  the  patient  is  dead  the  relations  console  them- 
selves with  the  thought,  that  they  have  done  all  in  their 
power  and  that  they  have  called  in  one  or  two  doctors. 

Thus  we  live,  and  thus  we  die!  And  how  do  we 
look  during  the  last  half  of  our  lives?  In  such  a form, 
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that  the  painters  take  Beduins  as  their  models  of  men, 
Europeans  they  can  only  use  to  make  caricatures. 

x\ccording  to  nature,  every  being  retains  its  full  grown 
form  until  well  advanced  in  years.  This  applies  to  men  and 
animals,  and  even  to  those  tame  animals,  which  are 
not  overworked.  Can  we  see,  if  we  look  at  a horse, 
whether  he  is  in  his  prime  or  on  the  decline?  No,  we 
must  open  his  mouth.  Look  at  other  animals,  has  not 
the  grandfather  have  exactly  the  some  form  of  body 
as  his  grandson? — This  is  also  the  case  among  natural 
men;  the  woman  retains  the  bloom  of  her  twenties 
till  late  in  life,  and  still  more  so  the  man.  You  could 
not  say  whether  an  Indian  warrior  were  20  or  60  years 
old  unless  you  saw  his  face.  The  face  alone  shows 
the  age  of  man,  the  tooth  of  the  horse,  the  horns  of 
the  stag  and  the  rattle  of  the  rattle  snake. 

Now  few  women  retain  the  bloom  of  youth  til! 
they  are  40  or  50  years  old,  and  every  one  wonders 
without  thinking  that  it  should  not  be  so  with  all.  Between 
30  and  40  we  nearly  all  lose  our  bloom  of  nature  and 
beauty — I mean  naturally  only  those  who  ever  possessed 
any;  when  thirty  is  passed  man  has  the  teudency  to 
become  either  too  fat  or  too  thin.  Do  you  think  that 
it  is  the  will  of  nature  that  a man  becomes  a walking 
beer-barrel  or  a living  skeleton.  It  was  truly  not 
nature’s  intention  to  create  such  ludicrous  forms. 

In  spite  of  all  this  we  reckon  ourselves  very  fine 
people,  and  wlty  should’nt  we?  Does  not  the  cretin 
think  he  is  also  not  without  charm.  The  comparison 
between  this  cretin  and  ourselves  is  the  same  as  the 
comparison  between  ourselves  and  nature’s  true  forms 
of  beauty. 

What  shall  we  do,  so  that  we,  or  rather  our 
successors  become  real  men  again?  Shall  we  go  into 
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the  woods  and  become  wild?  I believe  the  opposition 
would  be  pleased  to  see  me  take  this  step. — No,  we 
need  not  give  up  any  of  the  joys  and  comforts  of 
culture,  but  rather  combine  these  with  the  advantages 
of  the  natural  life.  How  is  this  possible?  When  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  to  adopt  the  natural  way  of 
life  and  the  natural  method  of  healing. 

Diana  de  Poictiers  and  Ninon  de  FEnclos. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  above  women  have 
preserved  their  historical  beauty  till  a great  age.  At 
sixty  Ninon  de  l’Enclos  had  still  a well-formed  figure 
and  her  cheeks  wore  the  tinge  of  health.  She  was 
nearly  70  when  her  grandchild,  who  had  violently 
fallen  in  love  with  her  committed  suicide  because  she 
would  not  listen  to  him. 

A French  historian  made  researches,  to  find  out 
by  what  means  these  women  made  their  names  famous. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  persuaded  to  make  these  re- 
searches by  some  curious  ladies  and  the  result  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  a German  ladies  newspaper. 

Wonderful  to  relate  they  used  no  Eastern  perfumes 
nor  magic  charms,  but  only  pure  cold  spring  water  in 
which  they  washed  their  bodies  daily. 

The  Caucasian  race,  to  which  we  have  the  honour 
to  belong,— although  we  do  not  appear  to  appreciate 
it- have  red  cheeks  in  northern  latitudes;  who  has  not 
these  is  not  healthy*  although  he  and  all  the  world 
think  the  contrary,  because  he  does  not  happen  to 
appear  ill  nor  show  any  dangerous  symptoms  of  disease. 


* It  is  also  quite  wrong  to  turn  the  sentence  round  construe 
thus.  “If  I have  red  cheeks  I am  well.” 
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This  is  a very  poor  proof  to  the  contrary.  There  are 
people  who  have  from  childhood  a very  pale  colour, 
because  a former  illness  has  been  turned  by  medical 
treatment  into  a chronic  misery  as  was  evident  from 
the  first.  It  has  often  happened,  that  sick  persons  in 
the  above  state,  have  healed  the  disease  upon  its 
reappearance  with  a cure  by  water.  To  their  aston- 
ishment their  cheeks  have  recovered  their  bloom  which 
they  had  lost  in  their  earliest  childhood. 

The  strength  of  men. 

Of  all  mammals,  the  man  is  not  only  the  most 
beautiful,  but  also  the  strongest  for  his  weight. 

You  must  not  forget  I speak  of  men  and  not  of 
Europeans. 

No  animal,  not  even  the  lion  has  such  fine  limbs 
as  the  man,  nor  such  muscular  and  powerful  loins,  all 
animals  have  also  no  calves  on  the  legs.  If  we  com- 
pare the  circumference  of  the  limbs  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body,  we  find,  that  the  man  has  a much 
great  length  of  limb;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  his 
beauty  and  .strength. 

Very  few  animals  can  rival  man  in  supporting  hard 
and  continuous  work.  The  strongest  horse  or  dog 
becomes  tired  in  a long  march  with  man.  We  have 
instances  that  savages  both  as  pursuer  and  pursued 
have  traversed  their  native  woods  three  days  and  nights 
without  rest,  food,  or  sleep  and  have  left  horse  and 
dog  tired  in  the  rear.  Even  now  we  see,  in  spite  of 
all  the  mishandling  nature  has  received,  what  this  same 
nature  has  intended  us  to  be.  No  animal  would  care 
to  run  with  Ernest  Mensen  the  Norwegian,  who  ran 
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through  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  out  of  the  claws 
of  the  tiger  * 

There  are  also  instances  to  show  that  although 
man  has  not  the  talons  and  teeth  to  tear  with,  he  can 
overcome  the  strongest  beast  of  prey,  without  artificial 
weapons,  only  by  the  strength  of  his  muscles  and  the 
help  of  a stick  or  a stone.  The  battles  of  Samson 
and  Hercules  with  the  giants  do  not  contradict  this 
possibility. 

Even  in  modern  times  there  have  been  some  fights 
between  imported  savages  and  wild  beasts.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  well  described  as  follows  by  Gautier 
in  his  “ Observations  sur  L’histoire  Naturelle”: 

“In  the  year  1748  an  Indian  condemned  to  the 
galleys  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cadiz,  proposed  to  the 
government  to  allow  him  to  fight  for  his  freedom  at  a 
public  feast.  He  promised  to  attack  the  most  furious 
bull  armed  with  no  other  weapon  than  a rope,  throw 
him,  and  bind  the  rope  to  which  ever  part  of  the 
animal  offered  itself.  He  promised  also  to  saddle  and 
curb  the  beast  and  ride  him  against  two  other  of  the 
most  savage  bulls  and  if  required,  to  kill  all  three 
without  help.  His  request  was  granted;  he  kept  his 
word  and  did  what  he  had  promised.” 

Every  matador  and  picador  must  admit,  this  is 
more  than  a combat  with  a lion,  and  still  this  story 
is  a fa'ct.  The  battle  is  well  described  by  Gautier  in 
his  work. 


* A similar  instance  of  great  speed  is  given  by  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Wood  Rogers,  ran  after  a wild 
goat,  overtook  it,  and  caught  hold  of  it. 
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Long  life  and  natural  strength  of  savage  nations. 

I will  give  here  some  authentic  instances  of  the 
strength,  the  beauty,  and  the  long  life  of  some  savage 
peoples.  These  instances  are  interesting  and  serve  to 
show  how  the  Europeans  have  crippled  and  demoralized 
these  nations  by  their  wrong  method  of  healing. 

It  would  be  more  correct,  instead  of  saying  “wild” 
to  say  “natural  man”  or  “man  living  in  accordance  to 
nature”;  as  most  of  those  tribes  and  nations  we  call 
savages,  have  as  regards  their  food,  already  abandoned 
nature  and  their  original  instinct.  To  these  belong  all 
those  tribes  which  indulge  in  opium  or  alcohol,  tobacco, 
betel  or  Kowa;  we  can  also  add  to  these  those  nations 
which  tattoo  themselves  from  head  to  foot  as  the 
exhaling  organs  of  the  body  are  in  this  way  destroyed. 
From  the  wrong  use  of  the  words,  “natural”  and  “wild” 
the  wrong  opinion  has  arisen,  that  the  man  of  nature 
is  not  free  from  our  diseases;  an  opinion  which  the 
doctors  like  to  circulate.  They  take  their  proofs  from 
those  people  who  are  indeed  called  “savages”  but  who 
have  already  long  departed  from  a natural  diet. 

When  you  ask  me:  “where  are  really  healthy  men 
and  tribes  to  be  found?”  I answer  that  they  are  very 
rare  and  are  becoming  daily  rarer.  There  was  however 
not  so  very  long  ago  a wandering  Arab  tribe  in  Asia 
and  Africa  which  ate  only  inland  fruits  and  drank  only 
water  and  milk.  They  were  strict  followers  of  the 
Koran,  washing  themselves  three  times  daily,  and  ab- 
staining from  alcoholic  drinks;  these  people  know  no 
diseases  except  epidemics  occasioned  by  the  poisoning 
of  the  air  or  the  water.  Travellers  tell  us  of  authentic 
instances  of  men  who  reached  the  age  of  200  years 
and  of  others  who  at  100  years  old  were  more  capable 
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of  marrying  a young  wife  than  the  most  of  our  men 
of  SO. 

In  Australia  and  in  some  islands  of  the  South  Seas, 
the  first  discoverers  found  no  trace  of  disease  among 
those  tribes  who  were  not  much  tattoved  and  often 
bathed.  According  to  the  discoverer  Lesson  the  in 
habitants  of  the  island  Rotuma  were  among  the  above. 

Lastly  I refer  you  to  the  Indian  tribes  who  lived 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  more 
than  100  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  celebrated  and 
romantic  expedition  of  Captains  Clarke  and  Lewis  open 
ed  up  the  country  to  the  furtrade  and  to  brandy.  The 
old  men,  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  told  wonderful 
things  in  the  colonies  of  the  health  and  the  strength 
of  the  Indians.  To-day,  where  the  fur  companies  have 
stretched  their  long  arms  and  distributed  poison  and 
disease,  the  Indians  have  become  demoralized,  and  more 
than  half  their  number  have  disappeared. 

The  Europeans  have  also  brought  ruin  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  South  Seas;  everywhere  they  penetrate 
they  bring  with  them  syphilis,  smallpox,  itch,  brandy  and 
the  cure  by  medicine.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
Tahiti  had  20000  happy  and  handsome  inhabitants, 
now  this  pearl  of  the  South  Seas  has  not  more  than 
8000  miserable  men,  women  and  children. 

If  there  are  perhaps  no  nations  in  the  whole  world 
who  remain  true  to  the  diet  of  nature  and  health;  there 
are  certainly  tribes  and  people,  and  there  were,  a short 
time  whole  nations  on  whom  the  result  of  this  diet 
we  can  well  see  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  which 
we  have  the  right  to  regard  as  principles  derived  from 
experience.  Dumont  d’Urville  says  of  Hawaii:  “The 
women  especially  were  big  and  well-built,  and  they 
astonished  the  Europeans  by  their  muscular  strength. 
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They  are  marriageable  at  the  age  of  12,  give  birth 
without  assistance,  and  resume  their  ordinary  occupation 
a few  hours  after  the  event.  Even  the  slim  and  grace 
ful  young  girls  possess  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
muscular  strength.” 

Dumont  says  of  Nuka  Hiwa  “After  we  had  cleaned 
the  deck  of  the  women  of  Nuka  Hiwa  in  this  way,  they 
appeared  as  if  they  wanted  to  show  us  what  treasures 
of  beauty  and  desire  we  had  scorned.  Among  these 
women  there  were  many  who  would  certainly  be  envied 
by  the  most  beautiful  Europeans.  As  they  played 
round  our  ship  like  syrens,  their  voluptuousness  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  our  country  women.  Their 
movements  while  swimming  were  most  charming.  After 
they  had  played  for  half  an  hour,  they  glided  like 
dolphins  to  the  shore  which  was  about  a mile  away. — 
That  would  have  been  an  example  to  be  followed  by 
our  European  coquettes”. 

La  Peyrouse  on  the  Hamao  Islands  says.  “The  men  are 
mostly  5 ft.  10  in.  high  (for  a Parisian  this  is  almost 
a giant)  and  had  such  enormous  limbs  that  the  French 
appeared  like  dwarfs  beside  them.  The  women  are 
big,  slim,  and  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  very 
voluptuous  and  lustful  in  their  behaviour”. 

Dumont  on  the  Marian  Islands.  “The  chiefs  were 
like  giants  and  much  stronger  than  Europeans.  The 
race  on  Gruaham  seems  to  have  become  worse  since  its 
discovery;  the  inhabitants  of  Rota  however  seem  to  be 
better,  they  have  still  all  their  old  beauty.  There  were 
serveral  centenarians  on  these  islands  not  long  after 
their  conquest.” 

La  Peyrouse  says,  and  I too  add  that  this  race  on 
the  Marian  Islands  would  have  been  much  handsomei 
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stronger,  healthier  and  longer-lived,  if  the  custom  of 
chewing  beetel  nut  had  not  existed  a long  time. 

The  American  Morell,  who  however  at  times  some- 
what exaggerates,  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Honolulu.  “Men  not  heavier  than  150  pounds,  lifted 
anchors  of  600  pounds  as  easily  as  a European  lifts 
one  of  100  pounds.  The  women  have  small  waists,  a 
fine  figure,  and  wonderfully  formed  breasts.  Their 
movements  are  light,  elastic  and  graceful;  they  pirouet 
quickly  backwards  and  forwards  without  the  help  of 
any  elastic  foot  covering.  Many  of  the  islanders  were 
far  superior  in  strength  to  those  Hercules  who  show 
themselves  for  money.” 

In  later  times,  the  evils  and  corruption  or  as 
others  call  it,  “the  blessing  of  European  civilization” 
have  swept  so  quickly  over  the  colonies  and  their  in- 
habitants, that  we  must  read  the  older  reports  of 
journeys,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  original  strength, 
agility  &c.  of  the  natural  men.  A few  more  reports  of 
eye  witnesses  of  the  agility  and  strength  of  sa- 
vages follow. 

Kolbe  tells  us:  “The  Hottentots  of  Cape  Colony 
can  catch  fish  as  well  with  the  hand  as  Europeans  can 
with  a net.  They  swim  with  extraordinary  case  their 
position  being  characteristic  and  astonishing.  They  often 
swim  in  a perpendicular  position,  holding  the  hands 
out  of  the  water  so  that  they  appear  to  be  going  on 
land.  When  the  sea  is  ever  so  rough  and  the  waves 
mountain  high,  they  dance  on  the  billows,  bobbing  up 
and  down  like  a cork. — The  Hottentots  have  also  an 
exceptional  skill  in  hunting,  and  their  running  capabilities 
excede  all  attempt  at  description.  They  have  such  a 
sharp  eye  and  a sure  hand  that  the  European  is  greatly 
their  inferior. — At  100  paces  they  can  throw  a stone 
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with  such  accuracy  to  hit  a penny  piece,  and  curiously 
enough  scarcely  look  at  the  mark,  but  continually  turn 
the  stone  in  their  hand;  it  appears  as  if  the  missile 
were  hurled  by  on  unseen  arm. 

Father  Du  Fetre,  speaking  of  the  savages  of  the 
Antilles  says  pratically  the  same;  he  praises  chiefly 
their  skill  in  shooting  birds  on  the  wing  and  swimming 
fish  with  bows  and  arrows. 

The  “Histoire  des  Voyages”  tells  us  of  those 
Hottentots  on  whom  English  sailors  failed  to  make  an 
impression.  The  Europeans,  wishing  to  win  the  respect 
of  the  natives,  broke  a bottle  at  a hundred  paces  with 
a rifle  bullet.  The  flame  and  the  noise  at  first 
frightened  the  savages.  When  they  saw,  however,  how 
the  thing  was  done,  they  laughed,  and  threw  stones 
at  the  mark,  hitting  it  with  more  certainly  than  the 
white  men  with  their  fire  machines.  They  also  showed 
that  they  could  see  better  with  the  naked  eye,  than 
the  Europeans  with  telescopes,  who  thereupon  re- 
linquished the  strife  and  instead  of  astonishing  the 
natives,  were,  on  the  contrary,  themselves  very  astonished. 

Francis  Correal  relates,  that  the  savages  of 
Venezuela  live  among  the  beasts  of  prey  in  the  woods 
and  it  never  happens  that  an  Indian  is  torn  by  one, 
although  they  are  always  naked  and  traverse  the 
forests  armed  only  with  a bow. 

It  would  fill  volumes  to  write  half  the  authentic 
information  on  the  bodily  perfection  of  the  most  savage 
nations.  Referring  to  muscular  strength,  I must  add  that  the 
white  race  was  originally  much  superior  to  the  black 
in  size  strength  and  beauty,  but  that  a great  corruption 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  it  down  to  the  same  level 
as  the  other,  and  when  this  race  had  remained  true 
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the  Caucasian  race,  the  difference  between  strong  and 
weak,  health  and  sickness  would  have  been  much  greater 

To  what  I have  just  said  respecting  the  phy- 
sical degeneration  of  Europeans,  and  to  which  I have 
only  given  general  proofs,  I should  like  to  add  the 
following  letter  of  recriuting  officer  which  appeared  in 
the  “Naval  and  Military  Gazette”  May  25th  1889. 

The  new  regulations  for  enlarging  the  army,  and 
especially  the  reduction  in  the  necessary  measurements 
brought  many  recruits.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  degeneration 
of  the  nation,  but  it  confirms  my  repeated  observations. 
We  found  it  difficult  even  in  time  of  peace  to  keep 
people  of  5 ft.  6 in.  The  measurement  was  reduced 
to  5 ft.  57a  in,  and  this  was  also  reached  by  very  few 
recruits.  The  new  soldiers  although  small  are  said  to 
be  tough  and  strong;  I have  however  seen  many  who 
very  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  I believe  that  as 
soon  as  a nation  becomes  short,  the  breath  and  strength 
soon  deteriorate.*  In  any  case  we  see  that  there  is  a 
general  change  in  the  human  form  taking  place. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  first  complaint  of  this 
sort  in  England;  in  France  also  these  observations  have 
already  been  made  many  times  and  the  press  has 
written  articles  on  the  subject.  It  can  be  seen  too 
by  the  conscription  results  and  many  other  proofs  that 
is  the  same,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  all  western 
Europe,  this  being  the  seat  of  the  most  modern 
corruption. 

It  is  very  sad,  that  we  find  more  health,  bodily 
strength,  and  long  levity  in  the  East,  which  is  more 
thinly  populated  and  consequently  less  corrupted.  In 


* It  would  be  perhaps  more  correct  to  say  the  breadth  and 
the  strength  diminish  first,  and  then  the  decrease  in  height  follows. 
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the  interior  of  Russia  there  are  not  so  many  chemists 
and  doctors  as  we  have,  and  on  this  account  the  people 
are  more  healthy  and  live  much  longer.  In  the  spring 
of  1898  all  German  newspapers  gave  quotations  from 
the  Russian  death  lists,  and  were  very  astonished  to 
find  that  people  lived  frequently  to  be  100  years  old 
and  there  were  some  instances  of  160  and  upwards. 
Some  years  ago  the  lists  showed  that  among  748,  237 
deaths  in  44  eparchs  there  were  209  who  had  reached 
an  age  of  between  100  and  140  years.  As  the  increase 
of  medical  institutions  is  among  the  benefits  which 
Czar  Nicolas  II  since  the  year  1894  has  showered  upon 
his  subjects,  we  can  presume  that  long  levity  has 
decreased  in  Russia,  and  that  land  has  become  the 
same  as  the  other  parts  of  western  Europe,  so  that  in 
both  lands  a centenarian  is  seldom  to  be  found. 

The  more  the  man  gives  himself  up  to  the  effeminacy 
and  vice  of  “over  culture”,  the  more  his  original  great 
strength  will  diminish. 

The  armoured  Germans  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
effeminate  compared  with  the  “Germans  in  the  bear 
skin”  as  Tacitus  called  them; — but  what  are  we  compared 
with  those  “effeminate”  steel  clad  knights  of  old?  let  us 
put  the  steel  cap,  which  only  a youth  used  to  wear,  on 
the  head  of  one  of  our  modern  warriors  and  let  him 
fight  a day  in  it — the  poor  man  would  be  dead  in  an 
hour  or  two.  And  when  we  put  the  suit  of  steel  with 
helm  and  breastplate,  which  the  knights  used  to  wear, 
on  one  of  our  warriors  of  to-day  and  let  him  fight 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Till  the  sixteenth  century  the  degeneration  of  the 
European  nations  advanced  very  slowly,  but  since  that 
time  has  sprung  forward  with  leaps  and  bounds.  It 
began  with  the  use  of  perfumes  and  spices  from  foreign 
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lands — this  was  however  no  great  evil;  then  came  the 
horrible  syphilis  and  itch  in  all  lands,  in  palace  and 
in  cottage.  Thirdly  the  superstition  that  poison  could 
heal  every  disease,  and  from  that  time  on  every  man 
ate  poison — this  was  the  most  horrible  plague  which 
the  demons  of  Satan  could  send  upon  mankind.  Later 
the  use  of  spirits  has  come  and  these  four  together 
can  perhaps  succeed  in  destroying  mankind. 

Do  you  ask  me,  why  I refer  you  to  the  athletes 
of  ancient  times?  Do  you  tell  me,  we  need  no  longer 
muscles  of  steel,  as  hydras  and  dragons  have  disappeared 
from  the  earth?  Do  you  tell  me  the  mind  has  van- 
quished the  bones  and  the  science  the  weapons? — Away 
with  your  mind  and  your  science!  The  instruments  with 
which  the  spirit  of  man  works  are  the  senses;  without 
sharp  senses  there  is  no  sagacity.  The  mind  of  the 
Indian  is  three  edged,  no  European  mind  is  like  it. 
Those  strong  muscles  are  necessary  for  man,  for  they  *. 
belong  to  his  normal  condition,  and  no  normal  health 
is  possible  without  them. 

Without  such  health  there  is  i\o  lasting  happiness 
for  mankind  on  earth.  The  earth  offers  gladly  her 
sources  the  rejuvenescence  and  health  of  mankind. 

With  health  the  feeling  that  man  is  born  to  pain 
and  sorrow  will  change  into  happiness  and  joy. 

With  health  the  nations  will  have  enough  in  a 
happy  present  and  not  foolhardily  try  to  tear  away 
the  veil  which  conceals  the  future,  nor  will  they  con- 
sume the  future  of  unborn  races  before  the  time. 

Maxims. 

Anyone  who  has  not  read  of  the  danger  of  spirits, 
strong  beer,  coffee,  foreign  spices,  meat  &c.,  anyone  who 
has  never  heard  the  art  of  healing  by  medicine  being 
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regarded  with  suspicion,  or  the  natural  method  of  cure 
recommended,  will  probably  laugh  at  my  ideas. — I cannot 
take  it  amiss,  dear  Reader  that  you  do  not  believe  in 
all  new  doctrines  and  more  especially  in  the  natural 
method  of  healing  as  you  are  accustomed  to  what  is 
old,  and  do  not  know  what  is  new  and  what  is  better. 
One  has  as  a rule  more  confidence  in  people  one 
knows  than  in  people  one  does  not  know. 

We  rather  let  our  loved  ones  die  and  mankind 
perish,  than  we  trust  ourselves  to  nature  and  follow 
her  hints.  Nature  always  takes  the  right  road  to  health; 
for  instance,  if  we  have  upset  our  stomach,  the  best 
thing  is  to  eat  nothing,  so  that  the  organ  can  put  itself 
to  rights.  Nature  herself  takes  away  our  appetite  so 
that  we  eat  nothing. 

The  curtains,  blinds  &c.  which  not  only  exclude 
the  sunlight  from  the  room  but  also  exclude  the  dust 
will  be  removed  when  we  are  farther  on  the  path  we 
have  already  begun. 

There  are  24  hours  in  the  day  and  nearly  100  times 
15  minutes.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  you,  dear 
Reader,  to  dedicate  at  least  15  minutes  to  your  healths 
In  this  short  time  you  can  have  a rub  down  and  also 
practise  some  gymnastic  exercises. 

When  looking  at  our  fellow  men  and  women  especially 
those  of  the  working  classes,  the  thought  occurs  to  us. 
Are  these  the  people,  that  Mother  Nature  has  created? 
They  suffer  from  consumption,  chlorosis,  nervousness 
and  a thousand  other  diseases;  they  are  victims  of 
degeneration  and  almost  walking  corpses.  These  “children 
of  culture“  are  only  caricatures  of  what  a natural  man 
according  to  my  proposals  should  be.  Mankind  must 
look  healthy  and  have  red  cheeks,  if  my  propositions 
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were  followed  we  should  see  no  more  the  pale  faces 
we  see  to-day. 

Above  all  I would  advise  society  ladies  to  take 
more  exercise  and  to  attend  to  their  household  work 
themselves.  It  is  healthy  to  work,  health  brings  pleasure 
and  contentment. 

My  housekeeper  also  wished  to  persuade  my  wife 
to  have  all  the  work  in  the  house  done  by  servants, 
it  was  not  “becoming”  for  her  to  do  it  herself.  My 
wife  was  however  convinced  that  work  and  exercise 
are  necessary  for  every  one,  and  by  this  many  illnesses 
and  hysterics  &c.  can  be  avoided.  Consequently  she 
always  helps  in  the  housework. 

The  periodical  “Kraft  und  Schönheit”  (Strength 
and  Beauty)  in  the  2nd  number  of  1904,  gives  three 
pictures  in  which  the  members  of  a Hamburg  club 
are  seen  breaking  the  ice  to  bathe  in  the  river. 

Another  picture  shows  us  three  members  in  bathing 
drawers  lying  in  a field  of  snow  and  playing  cards. 
The  title  of  the  picture  was  “The  Polar  Bears  at  Play“. 

It  is  becoming  every  day  more  common  to  harden 
the  body  in  such  a way.  Even  in  institutions  for  the 
cure  by  nature  many  guests  take  air  baths  in  winter 
in  the  open  air  (i.  e.  walking  naked  in  closed  spaces). 

The  former  physician  in  ordinary  William  Heufe- 
land,  the  author  of  a splendid  little  work  called  “Advice 
to  Mothers”  &c.  sums  up  the  art  of  healing  in  one 
short  sentence:  Head  cool,  body  exposed,  feet  warm, 
and  skin  clean. 

If  you  will  not  or  rather  cannot  at  first  accustom 
yourself  to  the  natural  manner  of  life,  there  is  some 
excuse  for  you.  It  is  not  just  however  when  you 
wilfully  keep  it  from  your  children,  for  by  this  you  rob 
them  of  health,  happiness  and  peace. 
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If  a man  who  lives  in  a palace  were  to  change  it 
for  the  cottage  of  a workman  he  would  also  feel  un- 
happy; the  poor  man  on  the  contrary  would  feel  himself 
at  first  too  happy  till  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  the 
surroundings.  If  both  men  remaiu  in  their  houses,  they 
will  both  be  really  contented.  The  same  example  refers 
to  clothes,  food,  pleasures  &c.  It  should  prove  that  more 
excellent  living  has  no  charm  for  any  length  of  time. 

I have  never  given  up  my  daily  walk  on  account 
of  bad  weather.  A man  should  not  be  afraid  of  bad 
weather  and  thereby  render  himself  effeminate  as  is  the 
case  to-day. 

As  long  as  the  doctors,  who  order  the  natural  method 
of  healing,  do  not  engage  at  least  one  masseur  or 
masseuse,  who  thoroughly  carry  out  all  their  orders, 
the  cure  will  not  be  perfect  as  the  doctors  themselves 
rarely  pay  sufficent  attention  to  the  applications. 

When  mankind  has  become  more  natural,  that  is 
when  firstly  every  man’s  daily  bread  is  secured  him  for 
the  whole  of  his  life  and  when  secondly  instead  of  the 
too  great  love  of  the  parents  for  their  children  and 
vice  versa,  there  would  be  more  love  of  the  neighbour, 
then  the  heaviness  of  such  a case  of  death  would  not 
be  so  strongly  felt. 

How  hard  it  is  for  the  relations  when  the  father, 
mother  or  a beloved  child  dies.  It  is  more  especially 
hard  when  the  father,  the  breadwinner  dies,  and  the 
family  is  plunged  into  sorrow,  misery,  and  want.  We 
have  hundreds  of  examples  of  this  daily. 

We  should  not  think  as  we  do  to-day  that  when 
the  father,  the  mother,  the  husband,  the  wife,  or  the 
child  dies,  that  we  have  lost  the  only  thing  we  have 
loved.  It  is  the  will  of  nature  that  we  should  love 
all  people  in  the  same  degree. 
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Influence  of  woods  on  the  climate  and  on  the  welfare 

of  the  people. 

I will  not  end  this  Chapter,  without  taking  into 
consideration  one  of  the  most  important  points.  If 
fresh  and  healthy  air  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  of  a long  and  healthy  life  for  mankind,  then 
we  must  consider  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Regarding  this  influence  on  the 
climate  and  welfare  of  nations,  the  first  experiments 
were  made  at  a Bavarian  meteorological  station,  and 
this  example  was  soon  followed  by  Prussia,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  other  countries. 
The  most  interesting  results  are  to  be  found  now  in 
“Petermanns  Mitteilungen”  by  Wocikoff  and  are  put 
together  in  the  following  manner.  A wooded  region 
differs  from  a tract  of  treeless  country  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  thus,  firstly,  temperature  of  the  air  and 
ground  lower,  secondly,  movements  less  frequent  thirdly 
the  relative  moisture  is  greater.  A table  makes  clear 
to  us  that  water  evaporates  twice  or  three  times  as 
fast  in  open  country  as  in  the  woods.  This  is  caused 
by  the  thickly  planted  trees  forming  a protection 
against  the  wind,  a fact  which  till  now  was  scarcely 
observed. 

The  book  closes  with  a Chapter  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  moisture  in  the  air  and  ground.  With  reference 
to  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  influence  of 
forests  on  the  downfall  of  rain,  snow  &c.  the  writer 
has  proved  after  careful  observation  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  woods  have  a strong  effect  on  the  climate; 
not  only  where  the  trees  themselves  are,  but  also  round 
about  according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  wooded 
district.  Although  the  woods  appear  to  make  an 
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economical  use  of  the  downfall,  and  even  to  increase 
it,  there  are  still  some  neighbourhoods  too  dry  to  allow 
forests  to  grow.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  open 
woods  and  such  as  are  composed  of  trees  with  a wax- 
like coating  capable  of  weakening  the  evaporation  and 
able  to  live  in  a dry  climate.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  on  the  South  Russian  steppes  and  on  North  and 
South  American  prairies  ground  previously  barren  can 
be  made  to  bare  trees.  All  this  urges  legislators  and 
government  to  protect  their  forests  and  to  plant  new 
ones.  The  wood  is  the  chief  foundation  of  the  natural 
house  hold.  Storms,  the  drying  up  of  springs  and 
rivers  floods,  sand  banks  difficulties  in  navigation,  bad 
harvests  &c. — thus  the  health,  the  life  and  the  welfare 
of  the  population  are  closely  connected  with  the, 
scarcity  of  trees.  Short-sighted  and  superficial  people 
will  naturally  say  on  reading  these  lines  say,  “Nonsense, 
he  only  wants  to  frighten  us”.  He  who  however  has 
read  the  works  of  experts  on  the  subject,  or  even  the 
books  for  the  people  which  are  based  on  the  above, 
will  certainly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  war- 
ning cry. 

The  feelings  of  the  dying. 

There  are  very  few  mortals  who  can  look  death 
calmly  in  the  face.  We  have  learnt  to  fear  him  as  the 
greatest  enemy  of  mankind — aye  every  heart  trembles 
when  he  approaches. 

Is  he  really  as  we  depict  him  a mower  with  a 
scythe  in  his  hand?  If  we  could  ourselves  experience 
the  feelings  of  the  dying,  we  should  perhaps  lose  our 
fear  of  a paniful  death. 

The  question,  what  the  dying  feel  in  the  moment 
of  death,  has  been  often  asked  and  has  given  lise  to 
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several  hypotheses.  From  the  material  chiefly  collected 
by  the  French  savants  Sollier  and  de  Varigny,  Dr.  Maier 
in  his  book  “Phychischen  Studien”  published  by  Oswald 
Mutze,  Leipzig  gives  some  interesting  notes,  which 
have  since  appeared  in  several  newspapers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  statements  of  persons  who  were  saved  in 
the  moment  of  death.  Lion  hunters,  who  were  in  the 
clutches  of  wild  beasts  agreed  that  the  talons  and 
teeth  which  buried  themselves  in  their  flesh,  caused 
them  no  pain,  but  rather  a pleasant  feeling  of  weakness. 
They  only  felt  the  pain  after  they  were  freed  from 
their  tormentors.  Persons  who  were  almost  drowned, 
state  that  after  they  had  tried  to  save  themselves  for 
a long  time  in  vain,  were  overcome  by  a peaceful 
feeling  of  stupefaction.  When  anyone  meets  with  an 
accident  and  is  very  near  death,  he  generally  sees  all 
the  events  of  his  life  come  flashing  across  his  memory. 
Prof.  Hein,  who  met  with  an  accident  white  moun- 
taineering, had  the  above  experience  during  the  his 
fall  which  lasted  only  a few  seconds;  he  saw  clearly 
all  the  events  of  his  life.  The  English  mountaineer 
Whymper  who  fell  230  feet  down  a mountain,  relates: 
“I  was  fully  conscious  of  what  was  taking  place  and 
counted  every  blow,  but  was  as  if  under  chloroform 
and  felt  no  pain  whatever.  Every  blow  was  naturally 
more  violent  than  the  previous  one,  and  I remember 
very  well,  how  I thought  that  if  the  next  blow  were 
more  violent,  it  would  be  the  end.  The  wonderful  part 
was  my  being  thrown  through  the  air  was  not  an  un- 
pleasant feeling."’  The  English  Admiral  Beaufort  who 
fell  once  as  a child  into  the  water,  relates  that  the 
first  stormy  feelings  were  quickly  followed  by  a com- 
plete calm  “It  no  longer  occurred  to  me  that  drowning 
was  a misfortune.”  I did  not  think  of  saving  myself 
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nor  did  I suffer.  On  the  contrary  my  feelings  were 
very  pleasant.  Darwin  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  in  Shrewsbury  he  went  for  a walk  on  the  walls 
and  fell  a distance  of  7 or  8 feet.  During  the  fall 
thousands  of  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind.  A 
French  soldier  Derepas  relates  from  the  year  1870* 
“On  2th  December  I lay  with  my  hand  shattered  about 
50  yards  from  the  Prussians;  the  bullets  sang  round 
me  so  continuously  that  my  death  seemed  inevitable. 
In  these  moments  all  the  events  of  my  past  life  passed 
clearly  before  me.” 

In  the  most  cases  the  struggle  with  death  is  painless, 
as  the  feeling  of  numbness  has  already  begum  “If  I 
only  had  the  strength  to  hold  a pen”  murmured  W.  Hunter, 
a few  moments  before  he  died.  “I  would  write  how 
easy  and  painless  it  is  to  die”. 

The  feelings  which  men  and  animals  experience 
when  dying,  are  hardly  so  painful  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  believing  at  the  present  time. 

Only  very  few  people  die  a natural  death. 

When  mankind  has  brought  things  so  far,  that  all 
die  a natural  death,  then  the  sorrow  and  pain  which 
an  early  grave  occasions  will  by  degrees  disappear. 
The  natural  death  of  man  is  the  extingushing  of  the 
vital  spark  by  old  age  and  is  consequently  without  pain. 
The  divine  nature  has  intended  only  this  death.  Ever} 
other  death  is  unnatural  and  an  offence  against  the 
divine  decree. 

Our  errors  in  unnatural  spheres  have  brought  us  so 
far  that  scarcely  l°/o  of  all  men  die  a natural  death. 

Is  not  this  horrible  fact  alone  a warning  cry  foi 
us  to  return  to  nature. 


CHAPTER  8. 

The  bringing*  up  of  children. 

If  we  want  to  improve  the  conditions  of  this  life, 
we  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  change  the  ways  of  an  adult  than  those  of  a young- 
child,  and  consequently  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
bringing  up  of  children. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  man  in 
the  education.  Here  all  the  passions  and  virtues,  which 
the  grown-up  man  possesses  begin  to  take  root.  Even 
the  natural  failings  and  inclinations  can  be  very  much 
weakened,  if  not  altogether  removed  by  a systematic 
education.  Unfortunately  we  must  remark  the  majority 
of  people  who  bring  up  children,  do  not  know  how  to 
root  out  these  failings,  but  rather  unwittingly  foster 
them.  Many  parents  do  not  think  that  their  method 
of  bringing  up  their  children  is  entirely  wrong.  Through 
ignorance  or  perhaps  through  their  own  insufficient 
education  they  are  not  in  a position  to  bring  up  their 
children  rationally. 

Evils  and  errors  in  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

It  is  fact,  that  the  most  parents  see  the  faults  of 
other  children,  and  the  weaknesses  of  other  fathers 
and  mothers,  much  more  easily  than  they  see  their 
own.  Many  parents  think,  their  method  of  bringing 
up  their  children  is  faultless  although  the  opposite  is 
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often  the  case.  Can  we  however  demand  to-day  that 
all  parents  bring  up  their  children  in  the  right  way? 
I say  no.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  give  what  he 
does  not  himself  possess.  This  is  again  the  cause  of 
the  present  state  of  things.  Let  us  take  as  example 
a poor  girl  of  14  years  of  age  who  is  obliged  to  work 
in  a factory.  This  girl  is  nearly  always  demoralized 
by  the  intercourse  with  her  male  fellow  workmen, 
and  her  morals  often  become  very  lax  before  she  has 
even  arrived  at  the  age  of  womanhood.  Such  young 
girls  have  unfortunately  often  to  play  the  part  of  a 
mother.  This  girl  has  no  means  and  often  bad  health 

P 

I ask  how  can  such  a poor  being  give  her  child  a 
good  bringing  up?  It  is  impossible  as  her  own  education 
is  scarcely  finished. 

Family  life  should  be  the  centre  of  human  happi- 
ness. How  many  married  couples  have  their  happiness 
ruined  by  the  present  circumstances.  The  father  is  not 
alone  the  breadwinner,  but  the  mother  must  also  help, 
perhaps  going  out  charring  daily.  In  many  cases  the 
elder  children  must  “educate”  the  younger  at  night,  the 
wife  instead  of  being  able  to  sleep  must  perhaps  still 
the  youngest  child  or  not  unfrequently  act  as  nurse 
to  some  member  of  the  family.  Is  it  a wonder  that 
such  people  lose  the  liking  for  family  life,  when  they 
look  on  the  blessing  of  children  as  a burden? 

How  many  sins  are  committed  in  the  education  of 
orphans  and  step-children,  how  hardly  and  repulsively 
these  beings  are  treated,  receiving  blows  instead  of  love 
and  indulgence.  Many  educated  parents  who  can  or 
rather  should  be  able  to  educate  their  children  are 
often  not  capable  of  enforcing  discipline.  Their  own 
weakness  makes  them  incapable  to  break  the  self-will 
of  their  children.  Firstly  they  often  make  a grave 
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error  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  the  little  ones. 
The  children  themselves  frequently  determine  the  time 
to  eat,  and  receive  what  they  wish  without  a word. 
Some  parents  think  that  a child  of  three  or  four  years  old 
can  support  all  its  parents  eat.  Not  only  meat  and  other 
heavy  food  is  given  to  the  children,  but  also  alcoholic 
drinks,  the  parents  having  no  idea  of  the  harm  they 
are  doing  to  the  tender  organism  of  the  child.  A 
senseless  father  once  boasted  to  me!  “My  5 year  old 
boy  drinks  beer  and  brandy  without  moving  an  eyelid”. 

How  often  is  the  wholesome  process  of  bathing 
discontinued  to  please  the  children,  or  they  are  bathed 
in  too  warm  water.  In  order  to  prove  the  great  worth 
of  a cool  bath  daily  I would  advise  you,  dear  Reader, 
to  read  the  hints  given  in  my  other  book  “The 
Natural  Method  of  Healing”.  I should  like  to  add  here 
that  a bath  of  24  to  26  degrees  R.  firstly  cleanses  the 
children,  secondly  strengthens  them  and  thirdly  causes 
the  necessary  exhalations  and  hardening  of  the  skin. 

The  education  of  children  is  an  art  that  must  he 

practised. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  all  adults  should  deal 
with  children  in  accordance  with  their  peculiartes  of 
character.  They  will  be  either  good  or  bad  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  bringing  up.  When  we  only 
think  how  necessaiy  it  is,  to  educate  the  character  of 
men  well  and  naturally,  it  is  very  sad  when  we  see 
so  often  the  contrary,  that  is  what  is  bad  and  unna- 
tural implanted  in  the  minds  of  children.  The  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  bring  up  children,  have  no  idea 
what  a proper  and  natural  education  is,  and  conse- 
quently we  cannot  expect  it  from  them.  This  very 
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important  task  can  only  be  sensibly  and  naturally  per- 
formed by  appointing  capable  persons. 

Children  are  educated  to-day  much  too  methodically. 
There  are  very  few  persons  who  possess  intelligence 
enough  to  carefully  study  the  character  of  every  child 
separately  and  to  treat  it  accordingly,  that  is  to  give 
it  an  individual  training.  This  very  important  task  is 
not  thought  enough  of  now-a-days.  We  demand  from 
one  child  the  same  performances,  virtues  and  good 
manners  as  from  another;  and  we  threaten  him  with 
bodily  punishment  disgrace  &c.  if  he  is  not  able  to  per- 
form so  much  nor  is  as  virtuous  as  the  other. 

The  child  is  thought  lacy,  obstinate  and  even  bad, 
although  he  takes  great  pains  to  please  his  parents  or 
his  teacher;  3ms  he  often  tries  much  more  than  his 
brothers  or  sisters  or  his  schoolfellows.  The  cause  of 
this  standstill,  is,  if  we  do  not  take  illness  into  account, 
probably  a lack  of  capability  or  the  result  of  an  entirely 
wrong  bringing  up. 

Here  we  should  individualize  as  by  the  treatment 
of  the  sick.  In  bringing  up  a child,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  bodily  constitution  as  well  for  the 
peculiarities  of  character.  Therefore  no  general  rules 
can  be  given  for  the  education  of  children,  each  child 
must  be  treated  separately.  Men  are  chiefly  good  or 
bad,  diligent  or  lazy,  conscientious  or  thoughtless,  bold 
or  timid,  truthful  or  untruthful,  irritable  or  good- 
tempered,  gay  or  melancholy  &c.  because  their  inborn 
and  educated  character  has  destined  them  so.  We  find 
difference  of  character  even  among  the  animals.  We 
can  observe  this  especially  among  the  domestic  animals. 
One  dog  is,  for  instance,  very  watchful  and  spiteful 
another  is  quite  the  opposite;  one  horse  is  vicious, 
shies,  kicks,  or  bites,  the  other  does  neither  one  nor 
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the  other.  One  cat  diligently  catches  mice,  the  other 
prefers  to  remain  in  the  kitchen. 

All  good  or  had  qualities  in  men  can  he  attributed 
to  inheritance  or  education,  and  there  should  he  more 
regard  given  to  this  fact. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  an  exemplary 

education  of  children  is  scarcely  possible. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
most  conscientious  and  clever  parents  to  give  their 
children  a really  good  and  correct  education ; the 
present  unfavourable  state  of  things  are  entirely  opposed 
to  it.  How  much  more  difficult  it  must  he  for  parents 
who  act  stupidly  and  unnaturally.  It  is  shocking  to 
see  the  sad  and  entirely  wrong  way  in  which  some 
parents  bring  up  their  children. 

If  we  wish  the  next  generation  to  excel  in  a sen- 
sible and  natural  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  we  parents 
must  give  our  children  a natural  and  sensible  education. 
This  will  become  easier  when  the  state  founds  more 
playing  schools  and  kindergarten,  when  all  children  can 
play  to  their  hearts  content  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  under  the  supervision  of  capable  men  and  women. 

Our  children  must  certainly  have  more  joy. 

The  present  education  and  life  of  nearly  all  our 
children  does  not  offer  a quarter  of  the  sociabilhy, 
cheerfulness  and  happiness  that  a sensible  and  natural 
education  can  offer  them.  Our  little  ones  are  robbed 
of  much  joy,  either  on  one  side  from  lack  of  playfellows 
or  from  lack  of  opportunity  to  play,  or  on  the  other 
side  from  want  of  love  or  too  great  severity  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  It  is  not  alone  the  great  fear 
they  experience,  lest  the  children  should  get  into  some 
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danger  or  other,  or  that  they  would  catch  cold  if  they 
laid  aside  their  clothes  when  playing,  hut  it  is  the  too 
narrow  way  of  thinking  of  some  parents  which  rohs 
the  children  of  a great  deal  of  joy  and  pleasure. 

Look  at  the  red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  of  the 
children,  when  they  can  freely  move  in  God’s  divine 
Nature.  Look  at  the  country  children  as  they  play 
together  barefooted  and  half-naked.  What  a joy  for 
the  youth — how  far  this  benefit  is  from  the  town  children, 
and  especially  from  those  who  belong  to  the  better 
classes.  It  is  those  town  children  who  wish  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  tho  have  this  joy  in  the  fresh 
and  free  nature,  this  unfettered  life  in  the  country. 
We  are  committing  a crime  when  we  keep  back  these 
healthy  and  natural  requirements  from  our  children. 
Let  us  make  sufficient  playing  grounds  for  our  little 
ones,  so  that  they  can  play  in  fine  weather  barefooted 
and  half-naked. 

Children  should  he  often  told  stories. 

How  our  little  ones  listen,  when  their  father  or 
mother  relates  them  something.  The  most  children  do 
not  hear  half  enough  stories.  Children  should  be  told 
stories  from  the  best  authors  for  the  young  for  at 
least  for  one  hour  daily.  To-day  this  is  generally  done 
by  the  parents,  by  friends,  and  later  by  the  teacher; 
these  have  perhaps  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to 
interest  the  youthful  mind  by  relating  stories. 

Inborn  and  acquired  peculiarities  of  character  are 
determinitive  for  the  whole  life. 

The  inborn  peculiarities  and  also  those  which  are 
implanted  in  the  individual  during  the  first  years  ol  his 

life,  form  what  is  called  his  character,  and  direct  Mm 
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later  in  his  way  of  dealing  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances we  leave  much  too  much  unheeded,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say,  there  is  much  which  we  do 
not  esteem  enough. 

The  character  of  man  is  chiefly  the  product  of  his 
bringing  up.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  and  teachers 
to  bring  to  light  all  the  slumbering  abilities  of  the 
child;  future  superiors  such  as  tutors,  principals  &c. 
will  have  to  consider  the  peculiarities  of  the  young 
man  or  young  woman;  the  judge  also,  in  the  case  of  a 
criminal,  must  firstly  take  into  consideration  the  education 
of  the  accused.  He  should  not  only  consider  the  gravity 
of  the  crime,  but  should  ascertain  whether  it  were 
possible  for  a man,  in  his  state  of  life  and  with  his 
abilities,  to  become  a criminal, — in  this  way  the  verdict 
of  the  judge  would  be  a just  one. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  child,  that  his  parents 
were  rich  or  poor,  and  cannot  help  inheriting  good  or 
bad  qualities  from  them;  if  his  character  has  become 
bad  through  an  insufficient  or  wrong  education,  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  condemn  him  without  first  making 
allowance  for  his  surroundings. 

The  bringing  up  of  children  to-day  is  regarded  as 

a secondary  matter. 

Children  are  to-day  brought  up  so  badly,  especially 
by  parents,  who  are  not  sufficiently  educated  them- 
selves. It  is  really  no  wonder  that  the  youth  becomes 
daily  worse.  This  cannot  continue  long.  We  must 
strive  to  introduce  the  necessary  reform  in  this  respon- 
sible sphere,  namely,  that  the  education  shall  be  grounded 
on  a sensible  and  natural  foundation,  and  that  it  shall 
be  superintended  by  suitable  certificated  learned 
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men.  The  state  must  here  help  judiciously,  if  the  im- 
provements in  the  bringing  up  of  children  are  to  bear 
good  fruit. 

It  is  certainly  the  endeavour  of  nearly  all  parents—* 
with  a few  sad  exceptions — to  make  good  men  and 
women  of  their  children.  This  noble  endeavour  is  in 
many  case  in  vain,  as,  in  our  unnatural  state  of  things, 
not  only  the  parents  but  also  the  children  have  to 
suffer  care  sorrow  and  want  and  also  often  disease. 
Then  come  the  bad  company  and  habits  which  not  un- 
frequently  lead  the  best  educated  man  so  far  from 
the  paths  of  virtue,  that  he  has  no  longer  a regard 
for  right  and  truth  and  sinks  by  degrees  lower  and 
lower. 

Opinion  of  the  press  on  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  publish  a 
lew  remarks  taken  from  an  article  which  appeared  a 
short  time  ago  in  a German  daily  newspaper,  and  the 
remarks  therein  are  quite  in  accordance  with  my  views. 
The  paper  writes.  “The  state  of  things  in  this  sphere 

obliges  us  to  take  some  firm  steps ; the  complaints  of 

the  deterioration  of  the  youth  continue  to  increase  and 
make  the  fact  clear  that  the  above  is  not  only  a great 
calamity  for  the  present,  but  will  be  a still  greater 
longer  in  the  future.  In  consequence  of  the  great 

change  in  our  agricultural  and  social  life,  a great 

many  young  people  become  independent  earlier  than 
formerly,  so  that  they  are  more  free  and  liable  to 
seduction.  Headstrong  natures  give  themselves  entirely 
up  to  pleasure  nor  do  they  fear  to  steal,  cheat 
embezzle  or  even  to  murder,  when  their  own  means 
are  gone.  We  often  see  that  the  bodily  wounding, 
wilful  damage,  menace  &c.  is  often  the  woik  of  half- 
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grown  youths.  Of  the  young  girls,  unfortunately  a large 
number  become  prostitutes  and  this  almost  invariably 
leads  to  crime.  Legal  measures  are  scarcely  enough, 
according  to  experience,  to  battle  with  the  increasing 
crime  of  the  youth;  it  will  be  necessary  to  nip  this  in 
the  bud,  and  snatch  the  endangered  youth  from  their 
dangerous  surroundings,  and  by  a proper  mental  as 
bodily  education,  drive  out  their  bad  inclinations.  It 
should  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a state  to  make 
this  education  available  for  all,  and  should  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  necessary  steps  for  the  social  provision 
in  the  future.  The  more  energetic  the  precautions 
taken,  the  greater  will  be  the  success”. 

What  sort  of  food  should  a sucking  child  have  l 

I shall  now  go  into  the  matter  of  the  bringing  up 
of  children,  and  at  first  answer  the  question.  Which 
is  the  most  suitable  food  for  sucklings?  The  word 
“suckling”  itself  tells  us  that  in  the  first  stages  of  its 
life,  the  child  should  have  no  other  food  that  its  mother’s 
milk.  This  should  be  given  the  little  one  in  good 
condition  and  in  sufficient  quantities.  Is  this  always 
possible  under  the  present  circumstances?  No,  because 
the  most  mothers  are  ill  themselves,  or  because,  espe- 
cially with  regards  to  food  clothing  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  they  cannot  live  naturally  enough  and  conse- 
quently cannot  produce  healthy  milk.  A mother  suckling 
a child  should  have,  as  already  mentioned,  plenty  of 
fresh  air  in  the  open  and  live  only  in  well-ventilated 
rooms.  Moreover  she  must  have  much  rest  and 
not  exert  herself  too  much  with  any  occupation. 
She  should  also  have  the  most  nourishing  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  easily  digestable  food,  and  not 
that  which  is  composed  of  meat;  she  should  also  drink 
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no  heavy  beer  nor  strong  wine.  That  is  wrong,  for 
when  this  matter  is  transferred  to  the  infant  through 
the  milk,  it  poisons  his  blood,  and  lays  the  foundation 
of  disease.  Even  a pregnant  woman  should  live  natu- 
rally, the  infant  will  be  as  the  food  the  mother  takes. 
In  consequence  of  the  wrong  system  of  food  the  child 
brings  even  to-day  many  imperfections  and  faulty 
talents  into  the  world ; man’s  instinct  ought  to  tell  him 
what  food  is  suitable  for  the  body.  How  many  men 
must  we  call  ill  because  they  no  longer  know  anything 
of  this  instinctive  impulse.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  the  new-born  child  what  is  best  for 
it,  it  will  find  that  out  alone. 

It  is  very  hurtful  to  give  the  child  in  to  the  care  of 
a wet  nurse,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  upper  classes. 
The  parents  believe  when  the  nurse  is  bodily  health}', 
it  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  their 
offspring.  This  is  an  error  which  often  revenges  itself. 
No  mother  should  allow  anyone  else  to  suckle  her  baby. 
Unfortunately  the  cause  is  often  slight,  for  instance, 
fear  for  her  beauty,  coquetry,  or  laziness,  which  makes 
the  mother  give  the  child  into  strange  hands. 

Food  for  suckling  mothers. 

The  first  and  most  sacred  task  of  the  parents  must 
be  to  make  and  keep  their  children  healthy.  Therefore 
a health}^  food  and  especially  a healthy  mother’s  milk 
is  necessary  for  the  baby.  Before,  however,  we  can  give 
our  little  ones  healthy  milk,  we  must  first  have  healthy 
mothers.  Now  more  than  half  the  mothers  are  ill. 
Look  at  the  suckling  mothers  of  to-day  and  examine 
their  dwellings  or  the  factories  where  the  greater  part 
work,  and  you  will  say  that  it  is  no  fit  condition  for 
a woman  in  such  a state  to  be  in.  Moreover  when 
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one  looks  at  the  food  one  must  often  admit,  it  is  in 
no  way  suited  to  the  purpose.  I may  make  the  con- 
clusive remark,  that  heavy  bodily  work,  care,  sorrow 
or  such  like  have  a bad  effect  on  the  mother.  It  is 
not  only  sufficient  when  we  tell  oür  suckling  mothers 
how  to  live  in  order  to  obtain  good  milk,  but  we  must 
also  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  This  is  now 
impossible  on  account  of  our  unnatural  state  of  things, 
but  it  will  not  be  so  always.  A more  practical  generation 
will  be  able  to  remove  this  and  many  other  evils  by 
following  the  natural  propositions  contained  in  this  book. 

The  food  for  a mother  with  a young  baby 
should  be  principally  of  a non-stimulative  nature 
white  bread  and  ouatmeal,  the  latter  on  account  of  its 
nourishing  and  digestive  properties,  fresh  and  dried 
vegetables,  fresh  ripe  fruit  and  the  like.  See  my  other 
work  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”  Chapter  enti- 
tled uNon-stimulative  Food”.  Meat  of  all  kinds,  beef 
tea  &c.  should  be  only  taken  in  small  quantities,  if  the 
patient  cannot  entirely  avoid  them.  Spirits  should  on 
account  of  their  irritating,  stupefying  and  weakening* 
qualities,  be  strictly  forbidden;  the  same  applies  to 
stong  coffee  and  foreign  teas.  I recommend  pure  spring 
water  as  the  best  drink.  It  is  very  sad  that  so  many 
men  to-day  pretend  water  does  not  agree  with  them. 
I have  often  heard  the  following  remark  from  mothers 
with  babies.  “As  soon  as  I left  off  drinking  gruel,  my 
milk  began  to  get  less.” 

It  is  only  too  true  that  the  most  parents  have  not 
the  right  knowledge  nor  the  opportunity  to  bring  up 
children  properly. 

Many  parents  are  too  dependent  on  their  calling, 
and  consequently  cannot  give  the  necessary  attention 
to  their  children;  others  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
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obtain  healthy  food,  clothing-  and  lodging,  and  to  such 
as  these  the  all  important  task  of  the  education  of 
children  becomes  a matter  of  indifference. 

The  spiritual  food  we  give  our  children  is 

quite  wrong. 

The  bodily  food,  we  give  our  children  and  especi- 
ally sucking  children  is  wrong,  and  in  many  cases  the 
spiritual  food  they  receive  is  wrong  too.  The  spiritual 
education  of  a child  must  not  only  be  begun  when  the 
child  is  already  some  years  old;  this  spiritual  education 
must  rather  begin  directly  after  birth.  The  parents 
should  therefore  take  care  that  the  child  receives  not 
only  good  bodily  nourishment,  but  by  their  example 
they  should  also  nip  in  the  bud  any  signs  which  might 
lead  to  bad  habits  in  later  life.  This  form  of  education 
is  much  more  profitable  both  for  the  children  and  their 
parents,  as  when  the  latter  begin  the  moral  education 
after  the  child  has  reached  a more  mature  age.  At 
this  time  the  child  is  generally  spoilt,  as  its  habits  and 
the  former  indulgence  of  the  parents  have  become  so 
developed,  that  it  no  longer  obeys  the  will  of  the  parents 
or  teacher.  It  cannot  sometimes  be  broken  of  its  habits 
even  by  severe  corporal  punishment.  It  is  much  simpler 
for  the  parents  to  begin  a good  education  at  once, 
instead  of  first  spoiling  the  child,  then  making  it  unlearn 
everything  and  beginning  again.  Therefore,  mother,, 
watch  carefully  every  impression  that  can  influence 
your  children.  Under  the  present  circumstances  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  best  parents  to  give  their 
children  an  excellent  moral  education;  as  not  only  the 
impressions  it  receives  from  its  parents,  but  also  those 
it  receives  from  its  surroundings,  that  have  an  effect 
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As  these  are  everywhere  very  bad,  the  child  is  often 
deceived  by  their  appearance;  and  in  this  way  the 
unexperienced  youth  is  threatened  by  countless  dangers. 

The  bathing  of  children. 

We  must  take  great  care  of  the  skin  and  body  of 
our  children  if  we  wish  to  keep  them  healthy.  A child 
must  naturally  be  bathed  eneiy  day,  under  the  following 
conditions;  the  bath  must  be  half-filled  with  water 
(25  degrees).  If  the  child  is  very  young,  or  not 

accustomed  to  water,  it  is  advisable  to  use  water  a 

little  warmer,  perhaps  27  or  28  degrees,  but  not  more, 

then  gradually  reduce  the  warmth  till  25  degrees,  and 

\ 

if  the  child  is  healthy  and  accustomed  to  washing  a 
temperature  of  23  or  24  degrees  is  sufficient  especially 
in  the  warm  seasons.  Undress  the  child  when  the  bath 
is  ready  and  put  it  into  the  water  at  one.  When 

the  baby  is  in  the  water  it  is  the  duty  of  the  attendant 

to  rub  the  arms  and  legs. 

Then  the  child  must  be  washed  and  the  whole 
body  moderate^  rubbed.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  water 
should  be  poured  over  the  head,  neck  and  shoulders 
(when  the  child  can  stand  the  former,  water  2 degrees 
colder  can  be  used).  After  5 minutes  the  child  should 
be  taken  from  the  bath  and  wrapped  in  a large  bath 
towel,  and  its  body  dried  and  rubbed;  this  finished  its 
clothes  should  be  put  on. — Sucklings  and  delicate 
children  should  be  put  to  bed  in  their  shirts,  when 
possible  in  an  already  aired  and  quiet  room  (a  bedroom, 
for  instance,  and  not  a dining  room).  The  child  must 
be  covered  according  to  the  time  of  year.  It  must  then 
quietly  sleep  for  some  hours,  and  will  awake  fresh  and 
happy.  I would  add,  that  a child  that  has  been  bathed 
always  looked  more  healthy  than  a child  that  has 
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only  been  washed  and  that  the  mother  must  always 
take  the  temperature  of  the  water  she  uses.  A mother 
without  a thermometer  is  like  a carpenter  without 
his  rule. 

As  the  skip  can  only  breathe,  and  take  in  moisture 
out  of  the  water,  it  should  be  born  in  mind  that 
the  bath  has  much  more  effect  no  only  on  chil- 
dren but  also  on  adults,  when  they  do  not  remain  all 
the  time  in  the  water.  During  a baby’s  first  bath, 
I mean  the  bath  dircetly  after  birth,  care  should  be 
taken  to  wash  the  eyes  properly.  The  mucous  secretion 
on  freshly  born  children,  which  is  removed  by  the  first 
bath,  is  very  dangerous  for  the  eyes. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  even  loss  of  sight 
can  arise  if  this  secretion  is  not  properly  removed. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  nurse  to  have  clean 
water  and  a cloth  in  readiness.  If  she  does  not  do 
this,  the  parents  should  inform  her  of  its  importance. 
It  has  been  proved  that  a large  percentage  of  blindness 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  inflammation  caused  by  the 
improper  washing  of  the  eyes  of  newly -born  children* 

Nourishment  of  sucklings. 

The  following  rules  must  be  observed.  As  I have 
already  remarked,  the  suckling  should  only  have  its 
mothers  milk;  it  is  impossible  for  a child  of  this  age 
to  take  solid  food.  The  child  should  not  be  given 
anything  to  suck.  If  it  is  impossible  for  the  mother 
to  nourish  her  child  herself,  which  is  unfortunately 
often  the  case  to-day,  and  it  is  also  impossible  to  find 
a wet  nurse,  the  child  should  be  feed  with  the  milk  of 

* I beg  the  reader  to  refer  to  my  book  “The  Natural  Method 
of  Healing”  for  fuller  details.  I can  recommend  the  above  book 
to  the  healthy  as  well  as  to  the  sick. 
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a (if  possible)  healthy  conw, — half  milk  half  water 
and  a little  sugar.  Gruel  is  also  very  good,  as  it 
contains  the  necessary  nourishment,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not  harmful.  This  drink  can  be  made  more 
tasty  by  the  addition  of  sugar  or  a little  butter.  The 
husks  must  however  be  removed  by  straining  the  food 
through  a colander  (for  fuller  details  see  “The  Natural 
Method  of  Healing”).  Fruit  is  also  very  good  for  the 
health.  Apples  should  be  mashed  and  given  to  the 
little  ones  so  long  they  have  no  teeth  to  chew  them 
themselves. 

We  should  accustom  our  young  children  to  order. 

With  reference  to  drinking  and  sleeping,  the 
children  should  at  once,  or  as  soon  after  birth  as  pos- 
sible, become  accustomed  to  the  strictest  regularity. 
The  breast  should  be  at  first  given  the  suckling  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  later  on  four  or  five  times  a 
day.  If  possible  the  child  should  receive  no  food 
during  the  night,  as  a mother  with  a baby  at  her 
breast  stands  very  much  in  need  of  refreshing  sleep. 
She  must  sleep  quietly  at  least  six  or  seven  horns  if 
she  is  to  be  strengthened.  If  the  child  has  become 

accustomed  to  it  and  is  comfortable  in  its  little  bed. 

/ 

well  covered  up  &c.  it  will  also,  when  healthy,  feel  the 
desire  to  sleep.  Directly,  or  a short  time,  after  feeding 
the  child  should  be  given  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  pure 
water.  This  removes  any  particles  of  food  remaining 
in  the  mouth.  If  this  is  done  it  dispenses  of  the  use 
of  the  sponge,  which  is  generally  a cause  of  dirt,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  child  will  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  fresh  spring  water.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  child’s  bowels  open,  stoppage  can  always 
be  prevented  by  an  Injection.  When  teething,  if  the 
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child  is  unwell  a bandage  on  the  body  works  wonders. 
It  should  be  made  as  follows;  take  a serviette  or  large 
handkerchief  and  lay  it  some  time  in  luke  warm  water 
(22  degrees  R.)  then  wring  it  out,  and  fold  it  till  it 
becomes  4 or  5 inches  wide.  Lay  it  round  the  hips  and 
body,  with  a wollen  cloth  or  flannel  over  the  wet 
handkerchief  to  hold  it  fast.  The  wollen  cloth  must 
be  large  enough  to  cover  not  only  the  bandage  but 
also  the  body  and  in  this  way  protect  the  child  from 
the  catching  cold.  Weak  children  and  those  who  are 
afraid  of  water  can  be  prepared  for  the  bandage  in 
the  following  manner:  Plunge  the  hand  into  cool  water 
and  quickly  rub  that  part  of  the  body,  to  which  the 
bandage  is  to  be  applied.  The  latter  should  be  bound 
rather  round  the  body,  so  that  no  cold  air  can  enter 
from  outside  to  spoil  its  effect.  The  bandage  should 
not  be  put  on  in  such  a way  that  it  becomes  un- 
pleasant or  troublesome  for  the  little  patient.  The 
wet  cloth  should  remain  on  the  child  as  long  as  the 
mother  thinks  fit,  or  as  long  as  the  child  continues  to 
lie  quietly  in  it.  In  this  way  the  most  children  have 
become  quiet,  who  had  formerly  cried  day  and  night. 
Moreover  after  a child  has  been  bathed  it  is  very 
tired,  and  sleeps  generally  well  for  some  hours. 

If  I again  refer  to  the  naughtiness  and  passions 
of  children;  we  see  nowhere  more  clearly  than  here, 
how  heavily  parents  and  teachers  sins  against  the  little 
ones  in  their  charge. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  a new  born  babe  is 
neither  good  nor  bad,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
good  or  bad  qualities.  The  child  brings  into  the  world, 
as  the  heir  of  his  parents,  the  capability  of  becoming 
either  good  or  bad.  Even  if  the  capabilities  are  in- 
ferior, the  child  can  be  led  to  become  good  bj  a 
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really  sensible  education.  It  is  clear  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  capabilities,  either  to  good  or  bad,  is  the 
result  of  the  education.  Therefore  we  must  make  the 
parents  and  teachers  responsible  for  their  bad  behaviour 
and  passions,  even  if  they  are  acquired  outside  their 
family.  Careful  parents  should  at  once  suppress  any 
such  sign  before  the  evil  has  time  to  take  root.  A 
naughtily  child  is  very  difficult  to  cure. 

How  do  babies  become  naughty? 

We  will  now  notice  how  the  babies  become  naughty. 
In  one  way  it  occurs  through  the  non-observance  of 
painful  regularity  in  the  care  of  the  child.  We  generally 
take  the  child  out  of  its  bed  and  gratify  its  wants  only 
when  it  has  cried  itself  into  a high  state  of  exitement. 
This  is  of  course  wrong.  In  a very  short  time  the 
child  finds  it  can  obtain  something  by  crying.  It  will 
therefore,  in  the  future,  cry  more  often  and  more  bitterly, 
even  if  it  obtains  nothing  by  it.  If  there  is  order 
however  and  the  child  is  accustomed  to  sleep  and  drink 
or  to  be  taken  out  of  its  bed  at  a certain  time;  it 
is  also  accustomed  to  be  played  with  even  when  it  does  not 
cry.  The  child  will  then  expect  nothing  unusual  at  these 
times  and  will  still  less  try  to  obtain  something.  How  much 
naughtiness  in  children  is  caused  partly  by  the  blind 
love  of  the  parents,  partly  through  ignorance  and  false 
indulgence  on  their  part,  Kocking,  causing  the  child 
to  fall  asleep  by  singing  &c.  are  useless  if  not  harmful. 
One  can  often  see  that  the  children  are  not  to 
be  quieted  in  spite  of  these  remedies.  If  parents  take 
my  hints  to  heart,  and  carry  them  out  to  the  letter, 
it  will  be  certain  they  will  have  much  joy  with  their 
children.  Even  a baby  six  months  can  be  spoilt  by 
indulgence. 
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The  chief  care  of  the  parents  should  rather  be  to 
make  the  child  sensible  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that 
it  can  give  notice  of  its  approaching  wants.  The  child 
should  be  put  in  its  baby’s  chair  and  by  gesticulations 
made  to  understand  what  it  has  to  do. 

This  trouble  will  only  be  necessary  at  the  beginning, 
later  the  child  will  accustom  itself  to  it,  and  remain 
always  dry  and  clean  and  protected  against  cold. 
Moreover  the  health  of  the  child  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved. There  are  so  many  things,  which  can  awake 
the  sense  of  order,  regularity  and  obedience  in  a baby. 
Should  the  rules  be  neglected  in  the  beginning,  the 
childrens’  health  not  only  suiters,  but  they  become  even 
naughty  and  disobedient. 

The  bringing  of  children  is  a difficult  and  respon- 
sible work. 

The  bringing  up  of  children  is  the  most  difficult 
and  important  task  I know,  dear  Reader,  and  one  which 
isterribly  responsible.  As  one  sows,  so  shall  one  reap, 
and  as  the  child  is  brought  up,  so  is  the  man  in  later 
years.  In  spite  of  this,  children  are  in  many  cases 
brought  up  by  people  quite  unsuited  to  the  task.  I or 
instance,  an  expert  can  execute  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  piece  of  work,  while  an  apprentice  on  the  con- 
trary, although  his  work  and  its  method  may  be  good, 
cannot  obtain  such  results,  owing  to  lack  of  experience. 
One  can  tell  very  soon  if  a child  has  been  well  brought 
up,  or  if  the  parents  do  not  understand  their  duty. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  parents,  who  have 
had  no  experience  should  hot  bring  up  their  childien, 
that  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  present  state 
of  things;  but  I mean  rather,  the  parents  should  seek 
to  improve  their  knowledge  by  study  to  make  them- 
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selves  more  capable  of  performing  their  task.  It  would 
be  very  appropriate  if  every  young  couple  were  presented 
with  a work  on  the  bringing  up  of  children  on  their 
wedding  day.  In  this  manner  hundreds  of  mistakes 
would  be  avoided,  which  the  prejudiced  parents  of  to- 
day make  with  their  children,  and  also  the  child  would 
be  protected  from  many  illnesses,  arising  from  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  its  father  and  mother.  Enough  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  bringing  up  children 
properly.  As  the  basis  I have  laid  down  in  this  work 
is  strictly  a natural  one,  causing  no  difficulties  and 
therefore  not  at  all  expensive,  it  would  certainly  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  parents  and  the  children  if  the 
above  method  were  introduced. 

The  child  longs  for  nature. 

The  inclination  of  the  child  towards  nature,  necessi- 
tates its  hardening.  This  hardening  should  be  begun 
in  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year.  We  might  say, 
children  are  in  general  more  hardened  than  adults  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  weakness.  It  is  wonderful  how 
they  play  in  the  courts  and  streets  in  winter  with  bare 
neck  and  hands,  without  catching  cold,  while  all  adults 
anxiously  wrap  themselves  up  in  furs. 

Many  a child  would  become  more  hardened  if  it 
were  allowed  to  dress  itself  as  it  liked.  As  a rule 
children  do  not  like  tight  clothes.  It  is  only  the  tender 
and  anxious  mother  who  compels  them  to  wear  them: 
“The  children  do  not  understand”  on  often  hears  said; 
but  they  have  a much  better  and  surer  guide  than 
science,  they  have  their  instinct,  which  is  much  more 
developed  in  a child  than  in  an  adult.  Many  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  wollen  stockings  that  they  are 
obliged  to  wear  them  even  in  summer;  this  produces 
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perspiring  feet,  which  are  so  unpleasant.  Why  are  all 
children  so  happy  when  Papa  allows  them  to  go  bare- 
foot. Why  do  they  so  like  to  paddle  in  water  with 
naked  feet  and  legs,  and  why  do  they  so  like  to  bathe? 
While  this  creates  a pleasant  feeling.  For  this  reason 
children  should  not  be  made  effeminate. 

Lately  the  question  of  sleep,  so  necessary  for  our 
children  was  thoroughly  gone  into.  It  was  found  that 
children  at  school  require  more  sleep;  among  those  who 
sleep  too  little,  we  find  25  per  cent  more  illness.  The 
doctors,  engaged  in  the  above  experiment,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  children  of  four  years  of  age  should 
sleep  12  hours,  children  of  7 years  11  hours,  children 
of  9 years  10  hours,  young  people  from  14  to  21, 
8 or  9 hours.  Too  litte  sleep  is  often  the  cause  of 
poorness  of  the  blood,  chlorosis  &c. 

Chief  rules  on  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

What  I have  already  said  on  the  bringing  up  of 
children  can  be  abridged  in  the  following  words.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  regularity  in  eating, 
drinking  sleeping  and  bathing  i.  e.  care  of  the  skin 
and  the  body,  play,  work,  and  lessons.  Moreover 
plenty  of  enjoyment  in  the  fresh  air  without  any  super- 
fluous clothing,  if  possible  the  whole  day  even  when 
the  weather  is  not  so  favourable;  further  sleeping  with 
making  allowance  for  a change  in  the  weather  or 
different  seasons  with  the  windows  open;  regular  rest 
and  not  too  heavy  bed  clothes.  Another  very  important 
rule  is  non-irritating  food,  absolute  cleanliness,  me- 
thodical bodily  exercise  such  as  gymnastics,  swimming  &c. 
It  would  be  well  to  remark  that  children  should  be 

treated  with  no  unneeessar}T  words,  what  is  to  be  ^aid 
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should  be  short  and  to  the  point,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a command  &c.  We  should  always  play  with 
children  quite  freely,  but  never  allow  them  to  forget 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  their  parents.  All  lies 
and  superstition  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  Should  they  have  obtained  this  however, 
they  should  be  at  once  removed.  Moreover  the  daily 
occurrences  among  children,  i.  e.  scratches  squabbles  &c., 
should  not  be  regarded  as  serious  in  the  presence  of 
the  little  ones,  but  with  strict  impartiality.  Much 
attention  should  not  be  paid  to  the  complaints  of 
children  of  the  chastisement  they  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  other  grown  up  persons;  parents  with  a true 
sense  of  justice,  should  never  seek  to  protect  their 
children,  when  complained  of  by  a stranger,  but  rather 
teach  why  the  person  in  question  had  a right  to  complain. 
In  this  manner  a child  learns  to  respect  the  will  and 
the  words  of  others.  Were  you  to  express  sorrow,  or 
grumble  at  the  person  or  children  complained  of,  or  to 
allow  the  children  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
you  would  awake  passions  in  the  child,  which  might 
not  only  affect  you  and  other  persons  but  might  also  prove 
disastrous  from  the  children  themselves.  The  justice 
of  the  complaints  of  one’s  own  children  can  be  moreorei 
examined  on  a later  examination  and  care  can  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  occur  a second  time. 

Children  should  he  early  accustomed  to  order  and 

to  useful  pastimes. 

Harmless  toys  should  be  given  to  children,  and 
one  should  be  careful  to  change  them  often;  in  this 
way  they  have  a good  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  children. 
It  is  not  thejenjoyment  but  the  games  which  make  the 
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children  happy.  Accustom  your  child  as  early  as  possible 
to  an  independant  washing  of  the  face-hands  and  feet 
accustom  it  to  keep  its  hair  in  order,  to  clean  its  teeth 
and  mouth  after  a meal.  In  the  same  way  one  accustoms 
the  child  as  soon  as  possible  to  dress  itself  and  to 
clean  its  own  clothes.  The  learning  of  knitting,  sewing 
and  mending  the  clothes  is  always  useful  for  a child. 
In  this  as  well  as  in  the  school-work  the  greatest 
regularity  should  be  observed.  Every  child  should 
receive  a task  from  its  parents  every  day,  which  must 
be  done  in  a certain  time.  The  sooner  the  child  has 
finished,  the  quicker  it  can  begin  to  play;  under  any 
other  circumstances  it  should  take  no  part  in  the  games; 
if  the  work  is  badly  or  carelessly  done  the  child  should 
receive  a punishment.  It  is  also  advantageous  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  to  praise  obedient  and  diligent 
children,  and  to  punish  the  disobedient  and  careless. 
In  this  way  children  become  accustomed  to  punctuality. 
It  should  be  strongly  born  in  mind  not  to  praise  a child 
either  in  public  or  private  when  it  has  not  done  more 
than  its  duty.  The  child  would  in  such  cases  get  ideas 
in  its  head  to  which  it  has  no  right.  The  least  we 
can  expect  of  every  man,  and  also  from  a child  is  that 
it  does  its  duty.  If  the  child  however  has  acted  in 
a noble  or  unselfish  way,  it  should  be  praised  accordingly. 
When  dividing  the  work  of  the  household,  the  strength 
of  the  children  should  be  taken  into  consideration;  this 
work  should  be  no  trial  for  the  little  ones  but  rather 
a pleasant  pastime.  The  games  which  they  are  allowed 
to  take  part  in  after  the  work  is  done,  will  be  much 
more  esteemed  than  when  the  children  were  allowed  to 
play  all  day. 

■» 
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Rules  for  children’s  meals. 

There  should  he  the  greatest  order  when  children 
eat  and  drink,  and  they  should  be  often  given  a drink 
of  fresh  water,  for  this  is  necessary  and  suitable  for 
them.  It  strengthens  the  stomach  and  frees  the  digestive 
organs  of  slime.  The  children  should  receive  no  food 
between  meals.  The  parents  should  see  that  this  is 
not  necessary.  The  best  for  children  and  adults  is, 
when  they  have  three  meals  daily.  The  stomach  has 
then  time  to  rest,  and  strengthen  itself  for  the  next 
meal.  Four  or  five  meals  are  harmful  for  the  stomach 
as  it  has  never  time  enough  to  strengthen  itself. 

This  is  important  and  necessary.  The  stomach  is 
one  of  the  most  important  organs  in  the  construction 
of  the  body.  The  digestion  is  the  most  difficult  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  body  the  most  important 
and  restorative  event.  If  the  stomach  is  weak,  it  can 
no  longer  extract  the  full  contents  of  the  food,  and 
therefore  a large  amount  of  nourishment  goes  away 
with  the  excrement.  Moreover  an  unhealthy  stomach 
is  the  cause  of  many  diseases  and  it  is  every  one’s 
duty  to  keep  his  stomach  as  healthy  as  possible,  and 
to  strengthen  it  from  time  to  time  by  taking  some 
gulps  of  fresh  water.  The  most  important  is  not  to 
overfill  it  with  too  heavy  and  indigestible  food  and  drink. 
The  stomach  can  support  a great  deal,  but  it  cannot 
support  all  that  many  luxurious  people  impose  upon  it, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  many  diseases  of  this 
organ  and  the  many  illnesses  arising  from  the  above. 

The  best  quality  of  a child  is  obedience. 

The  child  should  not  only  obey  his  parents  but 
also  his  teacher  and  in  fact  all  his  superiors.  A 
disobedient  child  is  despised,  while  a obedient  child 
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wins  the  love  and  esteem  of  every  adult;  a glance  in 
the  present  family  life  will  show  ns  plainly  how 
numerous  the  causes  of  disobedience  are.  Instead  of 
the  parents  insisting  on  obedience  they  give  way  to 
the  slightest  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  child.  They 
withdraw  their  command  and  the  children  have  no 
need  to  obey  it.  After  this  has  been  repeated  several 
times,  the  child  remarks  that  it  is  not  obliged  to 
regard  the  commands  of  its  parents  in  such  a strict 
light,  and  after  a time  does  exactly  what  it  likes.  In 
this  way  a child  becomes  gradually  self-willed  and 
disobedient  and  later  it  will  be  doubly  difficult  in  such 
a case  to  enforce  obedience.  It  is  quite  a wrong  view 
that  many  parents  take  when  they  think  that  the 
bringing  up  of  a child  must  begin  with  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  as  in  their  opinion  the  understanding  is 
before  this  age  not  sufficiently  developed.  This  is 
entirely  wrong.  The  education  of  children  must  begin 
immediately  after  birth. 

Disobedience  is  for  the  parents  a curse  and  for  the 
children  themselves  a torture. 

Believe  men,  dear  Header,  in  families  where  the 
children  are  disobedient,  their  bringing  up  is  a plague 
to  their  parents  and  themselves.  It  is  much  more 
painful  for  them,  than  in  families  where  the  children 
are  sensibly  brought  up  and  in  consequence  are  obedient. 
Here  the  parents  command  and  the  child  obeys.  Often 
the  parents  are  not  obliged  to  express  their  wishes,  the 
child  knows  exactly  what  it  must  do  and  what  it  must 
not.  When  such  a child  wishes  for  something  he  asks 
his  parents.  If  the  parents  do  not  think  right  to  give 
him  what  he  wishes,  he  knows  at  once  that  their 
decision  is  final.  Badly  brought  up  children  otten  try 
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to  obtain  by  continual  sulkiness  &c.  what  their  parents 
have  denied  them,  and  often  unfortunately  success  in 
their  attempts.  And  do  those  children  who  in  this 
manner  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  deserve 
any  merit?  Certainly  not. 

It  is  a curse  for  them  and  for  their  indulgent 
parents.  The  parents  should  and  must  deny  their 
children  all  undue  desires,  and  moreover  accustom  them 
to  denial,  in  order  to  make  them  capable  in  their  later 
life.  Where  is  the  man,  be  he  ever  so  rich  and 
powerful  who  can  gratify  all  his  Avishes?  The  parents 
should  strictly  suppress  any  undue  desires  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  otherwise  both  the  parents  and  the 
children  themselves  will  later  bitterly  rue  these  sins 
in  their  bringing  up. 

The  parents  must  not  even  give  Avay  when  they 
see,  that,  after  careful  consideration,  the  command  were 
better  if  changed.  The  child  must  remain  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  father  and  mother  think  differently  in  the 
meantime,  and  consequently  would  prefer  to  alter  the 
only  original  command.  It  is  certainly  necessary  to  advise 
sensible  parents  the  above,  whom  I am  sure,  for  love 
for  their  children,  do  everything  possible  for  their  good. 
If  the  parents  have  been  too  strict  in  the  judgment  of 
their  children,  there  lie  sufficient  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  give  them  some  compensation  at  some  later  time. 

Parents  and  children  often  do  not  agree  together, 
and  the  same  often  occurs  between  brothers  and  sisters. 
As  soon  as  the  obedience  disappears  the  respect  disappears 
also.  All  wish  to  command,  all  wish  to  inforce.  In 
such  a family  there  is  continually  crying  and  quarrelling, 
and  anyone  who  is  compelled  to  live  in  such  a house- 
hold for  any  length  of  time  will  be  heartily  glad  when 
he  can  leaAre  it.  He  on  the  contrary  \Arho  passes  some 
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time  in  a family  who  agree  well  together,  will  always 
he  sorry  to  leave,  and  will  always  think  well  of  this 
family. 

When  children  have  wronged  anyone  the  parents 
must  not  protect  them  against  the  offended  persons. 

It  is  very  sad  that  so  many  parents  cause  themselves 
so  much  annoyance,  when  they  take  the  part  of  their 
children,  when  the  fault  of  the  latter  is  quite  obvious, 
Unjust  parents  take  pains  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their 
spoilt  children.  This  is  a crime  in  the  face  of  justice. 
When  one’s  child  has  behaved  in  an  unseemly  manner 
towards  another  or  even  towards  an  adult,  the  culprit 
should  be  severely  reprimanded  in  the  present  of  the 
injured  person  so  that  the  latter  has  satisfaction  for 
the  insult  on  the  spot.  Good  manners  demand  this ; and 
you  can  only  obtain  and  keep  good  and  helpful  neigh- 
bours in  this  manner;  should  you  however  always  take 
the  part  of  your  own  children  when  they  are  obviously 
in  the  wrong,  you  will  soon  find  that,  you  will  have 
foes  instead  of  friends. 

Unfortunately  lying  has  obtained  such  a foothold 
in  most  families,  that  the  children  scarcely  know  the 
difference  between  truth  and  untruth.  In  many  cases 
the  parents  set  the  example,  they  say  to  their  children. 
“When  Mr.  or  Mrs.  So  and  So  comes  tell  them  I am 
not  at  home  &c.”  This  conduct  is  often  explained  by 
the  words  “lies  of  necessity’’  i.  e.  it  is  necessary  to  tell 
such  untruths.  All  such  subterfuges  are  worthless  and 
moreover  the  children  have  a terrible  weapon  in  their 
hands.  This  is  quite  true,  for  a child  who  lies  will  do 
also  other  things  as  bad  if  not  worse. 

According  to  the  axiom  we  should  acknowledge 
good  where  we  find  it,  and  it  is  really  meritorious, 
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when  we  praise  the  children  of  others  in  whom  we  find 
good  qualities.  This  will  not  only  gladden  the  hearts 
of  their  parents  and  make  them  thankful,  but  it  will 
also  be  of  use  in  case  of  any  disarageement  between 
the  children  which  may  occur,  and  their  quarrels  will 
be  settled  without  prejudice. 

The  father’s  method  of  education  must  be  in  unity 

with  that  of  the  mother. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  father  and  mother 
agree  in  the  work  of  bringing  up  their  children,  and 
that  they  both  apply  the  same  rules;  it  will  then 
only  be  possible  to  bring  up  children  without  great 
trouble.  If  the  father  applies  different  rules  than 
the  mother,  for  example  the  father  is  strict  and  the 
mother  indulgent,  or  the  father  punishes  the  children 
and  the  mother  takes  them  under  her  protection, 
the  result  will  not  be  successful.  In  this  case  what 
the  father  tries  to  suppress  and  root  out  is  nourished 
by  the  mother  and  vice  versa.  It  is  ruinous  when  the 
mother  takes  the  part  of  the  crying  child  which  has 
been  chastised  by  its  father,  and  accuses  the  latter  of 
unjust  punishment.  This  is  poison  for  the  children,  as 
the  father’s  authority  and  right  suffers. 

The  father  and  mother  may  give  their  opinions 
freely  when  they  are  alone,  but  never  in  the  presence 
of  the  child,  when  it  is  receiving  punishment.  The 
consequences  of  such  treatment  are  disastruons  for  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  children.  It  would  be  a great 
benefit  to  mankind  if  children  were  brought  up  according 
to  a certain  plan  and  certain  rules,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  the  personal  experience  of  the  parents;  in  this 
way  a more  regular  and  better  education  and  also 
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better  men  would  be  obtained  by  degrees.  This  end 
would  be  naturally  more  easy  to  attain  in  institutions 
arranged  for  the  purpose. 

Spoilt  children  are  only  to  he  improved  by  much 

trouble  and  patience. 

I should  like  to  tell  my  Readers,  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  see  any  great  success  after  8 or 
14  days,  when  they  have  tried  to  improve  spoilt 
children  by  a more  rational  education.  This  would  be 
contrary  to  nature.  All  these  passions  are  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  flesh  and  have  taken  some  time  to 
form.  As  they  have  not  developed  at  once  it  will  take 
a long  time  before  they  can  be  rooted  out  Much 
patience  is  necessary,  and  one  must  be  contented  with 
the  slightest  success.  With  continuous  good  education, 
that  is  when  the  power  and  will  of  the  parents  do 
not  relax,  a great  improvement  is  possible.  The  hope 
that  their  children  will  again  become  good  and  obedient 
should  be  the  greatest  prize  for  the  parents,  and  they 
should  attempt  to  attain  this  end  at  all  costs.  The 
following  rules  should  be  borne  in  mind:  firstly  accustom 
a child  to  be  patient;  impatient  children  are  a misery 
to  their  parents.  Children  can  only  learn  patience  by 
a good  bringing  up;  secondly,  you  must  have  authority 
over  your  children,  if  not  you  are  their  slave.  Power 
over  a child  is  the  ability  to  make  it  obey  one  without 
difficulty. 

How  a mother  was  no  longer  able  to  enforce 
obedience  from  her  spoilt  child. 

In  the  following  case  it  was  the  father  and  not 
the  mother  who  was  able  to  enforce  obedience  from 
the  child.  From  morning  to  night  nearly  every  day 
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this  child  quarrelled  with  its  mother.  At  last  the 
father  got  tired  of  this  and  bade  the  child  be  quiet; 
this  was  scarcely  possible  in  the  presence  of  the  mother. 
One  day  the  mother  went  away  for  a week,  and  the 
child  remained  alone  with  its  father.  Scarcely  had  the 
mother  turned  her  back,  there  was  a change  in 

the  behaviour  of  the  child.  I can  assure  you,  dear 
Reader,  that  the  child  which  was  three  years  old  neither 
cried  nor  was  sad  during  the  whole  week;  there  was 
no  disagreement  between  it  and  the  father.  It  obeyed 
the  father,  and  the  father  found  relaxation  for  the 

child.  He  gave  it  food  and  drink  at  the  proper  time, 

and  in  his  leisure  time  took  it  on  his  lap  and  played 

with  it,  and  petted  it,  so  that  the  child  was  quite  happy. 
Moreover  it  went  to  bed  at  the  right  time  and  when 
it  awoke  the  father  dressed  it  himself,  quite  quietly, 
although  it  cost  the  mother  endless  trouble.  She  had 
said  more  than  a 100  times.  U1  shall  dress  that 
child  no  more,  it  is  enough  to  worry  one  to  death.  In 
this  way  the  week  drew  to  a close.  The  child  did  not 
receive  a blow  nor  a hard  word  from  its  father.  It 
had  become  as  good  as  gold  and  would  have  remained 
so  under  the  education  of  the  father  alone,  but  the 
mother  returned  and  the  happy  time  for  that  child  was 
over,  as  soon  as  the  mother  again  undertook  the 
education  the  same  thing  happened  as  before.  The 
child  had  not  forgotten  that  it  had  learnt  only  to 
respect  the  word  of  its  father.  As  soon  as  the  mother 
heard  how  well  the  father  had  succeeded,  she  promised 
to  adopt  his  method,  but  was  not  able  to  accomplish 
anything  the  child  remained  naughty  and  disobedient. 
The  mother  had  no  influence  over  that  child. 

It  is  certainly  easier  to  bring  up  a child  obediently, 
than  to  make  an  already  disobedient  child  obedient 
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again.  To  this  end  not  only  much  energy  but  also 
great  patience  and  perseverence  is  required.  Therefore 
there  are  only  few  parents  who  can  cure  spoilt  children. 
Parents  should  never  allow  the  rulers  sway  to  be 
rested  from  them,  for  it  takes  endless  trouble  to  recover 
it.  We  do  not  sin  so  much  against  the  education  of 
our  children's  character  as  against  their  health. 

Further  hints  on  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

What  work  and  toil  is  necessary  to  educate  an 
only  child,  and  what  an  overthrow  the  first  child 
creates  in  a family.  It  disturbs  the  nightly  rest  and 
takes  up  the  time  not  only  of  the  mother,  but  also  of 
the  father  and  the  nurse.  According  to  my  propositions 
this  can  be  much  more  comfortably  arranged  than  be- 
fore. We  should  not  believe  that  a baby  cries  in 
defiance  and  self-will.  Thirst,  pain  and  other  causes 
can  cause  crying,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  call 
these  the  most  general  causes.  To  soothe  a child 
tenderly  is  certainly  more  use  than  to  use  it  harshly 
and  strictly  but  the  parents  must  not  make  too  much 
allowance  for  their  little  children.  When  the  latter 
always  cry  and  complain  they  should  be  chided.  The 
parents  must  treat  the  younger  and  elder  children  in 
the  same  way.  Nothing  is  more  painful  for  the  elder 
children  than  when  the  youngst  as  darling  of  the 
family  receives  more  than  they  do.  Anyone  who  is  often 
with  children  knows  that  nothing  has  an  effect  without 
the  contra  effect.  If  every  child  only  knew  o!  his 
future  responsible  position  in  life,  he  would  certain!) 
beg  the  parents  for  a better  and  stricter  bringing  up 
as  he  would  spare  himself  more  than  50%  worr5' 
and  heartache  thereby.  It  is  wrong  when  parents 
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over-estimate  the  qualities  and  behaviour  of  their  own 
children  and  scarcely  acknowledge  good  qualities  in 
others. —Do  not  over-look  the  qualities  of  your  own 
children  but  do  not  over-estimate  them,  nor  excite  the 
ambition  of  the  children  uselessly.  It  would  be  cer- 
tainly more  correct,  when  one’s  children  are  praised  by 
others— Then  we  should  be  sure,  there  would  be  no 
prejudice  and  we  should  only  judge  from  the  merits 
of  the  little  ones. — Children  rely  on  the  law,  habit  and 
imitation,  and  therefore  the  parents  must  be  very  careful. 
They  aught  only  to  repeat  what  the  child  should 
learn  and  should  become  its  second  nature.  The  parents 
must  anxiously  avoid  what  a child  ought  not  to  learn; 
as  it  is  not  only  very  difficult  to  break  it  of  a habit, 
but  it  influences  the  surety  of  purpose  and  will  of  the 
child.  The  education  is  the  method  of  making  a person 
a good  or  bad  citizen. 

The  first  three  years  of  a child’s  life  are  the  most 
important,  but  the  generality  of  parents  leave  this  very 
important  point  which  can  have  a good  or  a bad  effect 
for  the  whole  life  to  mere  chance.  Everything  bad, 
which  the  mind  has  caught  up  in  this  time,  grows  with 
the  child  till  it  threatens  to  become  indestructible. — If 
the  parents  bring  up  the  first  child  well,  it  will  have 
a good  effect  on  the  others,  as  imitation  plays  a very 
important  part  in  the  education  of  children. — If  little 
children  are  playing  with  breakable  articles,  they  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  at  once,  as  the  little 
one  would  become  refractory,  but  rather  one  should  try 
to  draw  their  attention  to  other  things.  Children  should 
on  no  account  have  access  to  matches  nor  any  in- 
flammable substances  nor  edged  tools  of  any  kind. — It 
has  been  proved  that  a child  that  is  being  suckled  by 
its  mother,  often  drinks  away  illness  and  pain.— Parents 
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should  love  their  children  but  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  blinded  by  it. 

There  is  scarcely  a greater  pleasure  for  parents 
possible  than  when  they  can  play  with  their  cheerful 
and  lively  children.  There  can  be  sarcely  a greater 
pain  however  when  one  knows  that  one’s  little  one  is 
suffering. —This  should  therefore  be  prevented.— Children 
should  only  be  given  the  best  mental  food.  In  very 
cold  weather,  children  as  well  as  adults  should  drink 
some  cold  water  before  going  out.  It  is  also  better  to 
keep  the  mouth  shut  and  breathe  through  the  nose. 
These  precautions  are  very  good  protection  against  cold. 
— As  the  education  of  children  is  very  serious,  and  as 
much  depends  on  it  (good  or  bad  future,  happiness  or 
sorrow),  we  must  help  the  parents  to  educate  their 
children  by  erecting  institutions,  at  least  this  should 
occur  in  this  and  the  next  generation,  till  the  real  sense 
of  nature  has  again  become  imbedded  in  man.  How 
often  are  we  shocked  when  we  see  the  manner  some 
parents  bring  up  their  children,  to  be  bad  men 
and  women.  We  should  consider  and  observe  the 
little  ones,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  we  can 
best  educate  them  in  the  right  way. — Men,  who  are 
accustomed  always  to  be  helped  by  others,  generally 
show  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  character  and  such 
individuals  are  often  very  dependent  on  others.  Ä 
child  stands  certainly  in  need  of  guidance  but  this 
should  only  be  the  most  necessary  and  certain  lead  to 
a future  independence. — Thousands  of  parents  chide 
their  naughty  children  because  they  are  so  spoilt.  They 
cannot  grasp  the  fact  however  that  they  have  them- 
selves brought  up  the  children  wrongly.  The  question 
of  the  bringing  up  of  children  should  be  debated  in 
parliament.  What  good  is  it  if  we  always  keep  saying. 
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mankind  must  be  bettered,  but  remain  with  hands  folded 
and  by  the  unnatural  bringing  up  of  our  children  do 
not  better  the  state  of  things. — Only  the  parents  have 
to-day  an  interest  for  their  children,  it  is  generally  not 
sincere  on  the  part  of  strangers. — Although  you  think 
you  are  bringing  up  your  child  correctly,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  your  method  and  the  correct 
one.  — A man  can  be  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly 
excited  to  any  deed.  The  child,  for  instance,  is  incited 
to  diligence  and  honesty  by  his  parents;  if  the  child 
has  no  inclination  it  will  cost  the  parents  much  panis 
to  accustom  the  child  to  it.  In  other  cases  it  does  its 
duty  almost  alone.  It  is  the  same  with  bad  qualities 
as  with  diligence,  honesty,  &c.  One  can  see  by  this 
that  the  inner  impulse,  that  is  the  natural  inclination, 
is  almost  stronger  and  more  effective  than  the  outward, 
where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  something  by  good 
doctrine.  We  should  not  lay  too  little  weight  on  the 
natural  capabilities  and  inclinations.  The  education  of 
man  is  lost  till  his  death,  the  character  which  is  already 
in  the  child  in  the  cause  of  all  future  acts.  I do  not 
wish  children  to  be  educated  in  institutions,  only  because 
they  should  become  better  men  and  women,  but  so  that 
they  should  learn  to  enjoy  simple  fare.  In  many  families 
there  is  unfortunately  a great  irregularity  in  eating  and 
drinking  and  entirely  wrong  and  irritating  food  is  served, 
and  in  such  an  institution  the  little  ones  will  not  become 
accustomed  to  it;  should  they  already  be  so,  this  means 
of  diet  would  be  immediately  stopped.  In  the  institutions 
the  little  ones  receive  baths  and  pure  fresh  air.  Our 
present  schools  for  little  children  should  be  turned  into 
institutions  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  bathing  &c. 
must  play  a prominent  part. — According  to  my  pro- 
positions the  children  would  have  a much  more  pleasant 
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time  than  they  have  now.  The  most  little  ones  lack 
to-day  suitable  games  or  playmates,  as  well  as 
the  proper  opportunity  to  enjoy  themselves.  A place 
where  the  children  can  play  undisturbed  in  the  open, 
is  as  necessary  to  them  as  food  and  drink.  How  badly 
the  large  towns  are  provided  with  these.  It  is  a 
difficult  question  to  solve  whether  the  bringing  up  of 
children  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  so  toilsome,  or 
whether  we  have  made  it  so  by  our  unnatural  mode 
of  living. 

Children  who  have  already  felt  hygienic  i.  e.  healthy 
influence  in  the  body  of  the  mother,  who  have  slept 
at  an  open  window,  and  have  been  daily  bathed  &c. 
from  birth,  children,  whose  mothers  have  a healthy 
milk,  not  only  remain  free  from  all  sucklings  and  chil- 
dren’s illnesses,  but  also  get  over  the  dreaded  teething 
process  without  difficulty.  The  parents  are  spared 
much  care  by  the  harmless  and  early  development  of 
the  child. 

Many  parents  have  unfortunately  the  habit,  of 
chiding  and  chastising  their  children  for  the  merest  trifle. 
This  conduct  is  not  correct  and  is  against  the  laws 
of  nature.  As  it  is  mostly  the  surroundings  which  in- 
fluence the  child  for  good  or  evil,  and  consequently  the 
people  who  ought  to  be  most  often  punished  are  the 
parents  themselves  who  set  the  bad  example.  The  child 
is  only  indirectl  yresponsible  for  its  conduct.  The  same 
refers  to  adults.  We  complain  of  the  morals  to-day 
and  bitterly  reproach  some  single  individuals,  but  forget 
that  it  is  the  unnatural  surroundings  which  lead  us  to 
sin.  Therefore  the  culprit  should  not  be  punished  but 
rather  he  should  be  set  a good  example,  and  the  sedu- 
cive  surroundings  should  be  removed.  It  is  meri- 
torious on  the  part  of  parliaments,  parishes  &c.  if  they 
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would  turn  their  attention  to  the  removal  of  these  evils. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  I refer  the  Eeader 
to  Chapter  2 an  well  as  the  3rd  Chapter  of  this  w'ork  and 
the  paragraphs  “The  bringing  up  of  children”,  and  “Di- 
seases in  children”  in  my  other  work  “The  Natural 
Method  of  Healing”. 


V 


CHAPTER  9. 

1.  A government  founded  on  nature  will  endeavour 
to  avoid  deprivation  of  freedom  as  a punishment. 

2.  Naturalists  and  the  baeillis  theory. 

3.  We  need  not  fear  that,  the  world  will  become 
over  populated. 

4.  Astronomy. 

A government  founded  on  nature  will  endeavour 
to  avoid  deprivation  of  freedom  as  a punishment. 

It  is  a great  offence  against  the  feelings  of  a 
human  being  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  but  it  is 
still  more  so  when  the  person  is  confined  in  single 
cells  where  scarcely  any  light  can  penetrate.  Such  a 
method  of  dealing  is  inhuman. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  that  innocent  persons  are  im- 
prisoned weeks  and  months  before  their  trial  takes 
place.  After  a long  time  when  their  innocence  has 
been  proved  they  are  acquitted.  The  same  occurs  in 
the  case  of  innocent  persons  who  are  condemned.  It  is 
very  sad  that  such  hardly-used  persons  receive  no 
compensation  or  satisfaction  from  the  state. 

In  Germany  there  is  a law  which  entitles  the 
condemned  innocents  to  recompense.  But  the  efforts 
of  philantropists  to  bring  in  a bill  which  would 
entitle  innocent  persons  to  compensation  who  are  im- 
prisoned till  they  must  take  their  trial,  have  been  up 

QQ 
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to  the  present  in  vain.  Every  time  the  above  plan 
has  been  brought  before  the  parliament,  the  opinion 
that  innocent  persons  are  hardly  handled  by  the  court 
has  become  more  widely  spread,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  to  change  the  old  barbaric  laws.  Let  us  hope 
that  many  of  the  bad  laws  will  soon  be  altered. 

If  possible,  the  time  of  imprisonment  which  a man 
must  undergo  which  awaiting  his  trial  should  be 

shortened. 

I know  a case  where  a person  was  imprisoned  on 
a charge  of  embezzlement,  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
month’s  imprisonment,  as  it  was  not  a great  crime. 
Certainly  the  time  which  is  spent  in  prison,  while 
waiting  for  the  trial  is  deducted  when  the  prisoner  is 
condemned,  which  is  only  fair.  But  what  of  those 
who  are  acquitted  after  their  trial, — who  compen- 
sates them? 

If  someone  now  and  again  tries  to  escape  punish- 
ment by  flight,  which  is  to-day  very  difficult,  it  does 
not  justify  the  many  arrests  of  innocent  persons.  It  is 
doubtless  the  idea  to  obtain  a full  confession  by  an 
immediate  arrest.  The  old  customs  of  the  Inquisition 
and  torture  chamber  have  been  retained;  only  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  information  i.  e.  the  instruments 
have  become  a little  more  humane.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  all  this  severity?  The  most  men  are  not  bettered 
by  it  as  the  statistics  show  us. 

Those  public  prosecutors  and  judges,  who  with  a 
light  heart  cause  someone  to  be  arrested  or  who  allow 
an  examination  to  last  longer  than  necessary,  do  not 
know  how  cruelly  they  behave  to  the  prisoners.  They 
cannot  rightly  judge,  what  it  is  to  be  robbed  of  liberty, 
and  to  pine  within  prison  walls  while  the  wife  and 
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children  come  to  want,  the  breadwinner  being  no  longer 
there.  Such  long  examinations  should  be  avoided  in 
matters  of  punishment. 

Every  examination,  is  very  painful  for  a prisoner, 
especially  when  they  are  continually  under  lock  and 
key;  for  this  reason  th,e  extraordinary  long  imprisonment 
before  the  trial  should  be  abolished,  and  the  verdict 
should  be  given  without  delay. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  criminals,  thieves,  murde- 
rers &c.  should  be  arrested  at  once  in  order  to  slop 
them  doing  more  harm.  A sensible  person  who  have 
nothing  against  this.  We  must  not  forget  however 
that  most  of  these  people  after  they  have  done  their 
time  are  no  better  than  before*  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  again  gained  their  liberty  are  even  as  dangerous 
as  they  were.  The  fact  that  they  are  known  to  the  police 
is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  not  begin  their  old  life 
again  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  is  clear  that  it 
would  be  better  to  improve  the  criminals  than  by  heavy 
punishment  to  make  them  harmless  for  a time,  and 
then  dismiss  them  to  become  more  dangerous  than  before. 

Alcohol  as  an  incentive  to  crime. 

It  is  not  always  the  worst  men  who  are  arrested 
and  put  into  prison.  In  many  cases  they  have  been 
led  away,  often  it  is  the  weakness  or  thoughtlessness 
of  a moment,  which  has  made  so  many  unhappy.  Not 
unfrequently  crimes  are  perpetrated  in  a drunken 
frenzy:  more  than  half  the  crime  can  be  traced  to  the 
effects  of  drink.  It  must  pain  every  philantropist  to 
see  the  horrible  strides  alcohol  and  the  crime  which  results 
from  it,  are  making.  According  to  Dr.  Baer  the  chief 

* According  to  the  statistics  this  is  generally  the  case. 
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physician  in  Plötzensee  near  Berlin,  46  °/0  of  the  murders 
in  Germany  are  committed  while  under  the  influence 
of  drink;  in  cases  of  manslaughter  63  %,  in  cases  of 
breaking  of  the  peace  54  °/0,  in  cases  of  bodily  woun- 
ding 63  %,  in  cases  of  resisting  the  law  76  %,  and  in 
moral  crimes  77  %.  Professor  Kräpelin  in  Heidelberg, 
Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Fllrer  have  proved  that  a very 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  in  capable  of  considerably 
reducing  man’s  ability  to  think.  It  is  a fact  if  they 
would  abolish  the  use  of  alcohol,  it  would  save  half 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  asylums,  and  this 
money  could  be  invested  for  the  public  good.  This 
proof  is  from  Professor  Dr.  Forel,  former  director  of 
the  Burghölzi  Asylum  near  Zurich.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  alcohol  is  the  cause  of  many  accidents 
and  suicides.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  right 
thinking  man  to  struggle  against  its  use. 

One  must  not  forget  that  there  are  others  who 
are  perhaps  worse  than  many  convicts,  but  by  their 
cunning  have  been  able  to  elude  justice. 

Different  causes  of  crime. 

There  are  several  causes  of  crime.  A man  in  a 
drunken  frenzy  offends  against  the  moral  laws,  perhaps 
his  crime  was  not  so  great,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as 
such.  Another,  who  does  not  know  the  laws  and  the 
awful  results  of  perjury,  allows  himself  in  a weak 
moment  to  swear  a false  oath,  and  he  is  condemned 
to  several  years  hard  labour.  A third  is  naturally 
very  irritable;  he  becomes  angry  and  when  he  has 
entirely  lost  his  self-control  wounds  some  one.  Another 
disobeys  the  laws  without  knowing  what  he  has  done. 
Ignorance  is  no  protection  against  punishment.  We 
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cannot  expect  every  ordinary  man  to  have  all  the  laws 
at  his  finger’s  ends.  There  are  thousands  of  ways  by 
which  men  of  our  time  can  be  made  to  fall. 

The  lack  of  orthoepy. 

Judges,  when  punishing  criminals  are  often  too 
methodical  especially  in  their  verdicts.  They  expect 
one  man  to  be  as  good  as  another. 

We  regard  much  too  little  an  amelioration  of  the 
punishment,  the  character,  the  mode  of  life  especially 
the  bad  inclinations  i.  e.  the  former  education  of  the 
criminal.  Instead  of  trying  to  bring  him  out  of  his 
bad  mode  of  life,  and  to  bring  into  better  circumstances, 
we  punish  him  and  abandon  him  to  his  fate. 

This  chief  point  is  neither  regarded  by  our  present 
laws  nor  our  present  mode  of  life. 

When  we  drive  men,  who  are  inclined  to  crime 
and  who  cannot  resist  its  temptations,  through  life,  it 
appears  the  same  to  me  as  when  we  drive  a herd  of 
oxen  through  a clover  field  and  then  beat  them  after- 
wards. Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  drive  the  herd 
on  the  right  way  instead  of  driving  them  through  a 
clover  field. 

No  further  proof  is  necessary  for  a thinker,  to  see 
that  the  laws  make  no  allowance  for  all  these  chief 
points.  If,  as  already  remarked,  we  break  the  law  from 
ignorance,  we  are  told  ignorance  is  no  protection  against 
punishment.  The  state  demands  that  everyone  knows 
and  keeps  the  laws.  How  many  men  may  not  have  to 
pay  fines  tfi-day  or  even  lose  their  freedom  through 
ignorance.  These  are  evils  which  oppress  the  people 
but  with  our  mode  of  life  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
them.  One  must  be  a lawyer  to  know  the  laws  now- 
adays, in  order  not  to  break  them. 
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It  is  unfortunately  our  wrong  mode  of  living  and 
unnatural  institutions,  which  brings  men  to  prison,  and  this 
proves  the  axiom  given  in  the  third  chapter,  that  man 
is  the  product  of  his  surroundings.  Is  it  not  sad  when, 
for  instance,  a girl  gives  birth  to  a natural  child,  and 
then  to  avoid  the  great  disgrace  accompanying  such 
a birth,  she,  in  a weak  moment,  destroys  the  child  to 
conceal  her  shame  from  the  world.  In  such  a sad  case 
the  mother,  who  may  be  a very  good  woman,  but  was 
only  compelled  to  this  step  by  her  seducer  and  a false 
sense  of  shame,  must  undergo  a long  term  of  imprison- 
ment, which  at  once  destroys  the  life  of  this  poor 
being.  The  seducer  and  his  accomplices  are  allowed  to 
go  free. 

Another  similar  crime,  for  which  the  culprit  must 
generally  undergo  many  years  hard  labour,  and  which 
occurs  mostly  from  ignorance  of  the  consequences,  is 
the  giving  of  abortion  to  pregnant  women.  An  ignorant 
girl,  when  she  is  in  this  condition,  hears  perhaps  from 
a friend  of  a certain  woman,  and  the  latter  does  the 
work.  Should  this  become  known,  then  this  poor  soul, 
who  has  no  idea  of  the  enormity  of  her  crime,  is  con- 
demned to  many  years  of  prison.  The  woman  who  has 
made  the  operation  shares  the  same  fate. 

No  year  passes  by,  without  many  such  girls,  prin- 
cipally living  in  our  large  towns,  and  not  a few  from 
the  better  classes,  being  condemned  to  years  of  im- 
prisonment and  their  whole  future  ruined.  There  are 
some  who  even  commit  suicide  on  this  account.  Here 
our  false  view  of  life  shows  only  too  plainly  its  sad 
consequences.  According  to  my  proposition  there  would 
be  no  crimes  perpetrated  against  the  embryo. 

Divine  nature  has  deeply  implanted  the  desire  to 
propagate  in  his  beings;  our  unnatural  view  of  life 
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fordids  any  one  to  practise  the  desire  to  propagate,  but 
they  acknowledge  this  practice  as  reserved  for  the 
legally  married  people.  We  have  however  seen  in  the 
chapter  entitled  “Marriage  or  free  love”,  that  every 
man  cannot  marry.  I would  draw  your  attention  to 
one  thing;  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  world  of 
women  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  practice  their  desire 
to  propagate;  they  must  suppress  this  feeling,  otherwise  they 
would  be  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  society.  Celebrated 
doctors  have  proved  that  these  offenses  against  the  laws  of 
nature  are  harmful  for  the  human  race.  For  fuller 
details,  see  chapter  entitled,  “Marriage  or  free  love”. 

Sensible  treatment  of  criminals. 

According  to  mjr  propositions,  all  lawbreakers  and 
criminals,  should  live  in  colonies  or  villages  for  them- 
selves, where  they  must  dwell  under  supervision,  and 
be  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Men  who  have 
created  great  crimes  should  be  shut  up  in  institutions 
similar  to  asylums,  or  be  sent  to  an  island  from  which 
flight  would  be  impossible. 

Such  men,  who,  by  their  brutality  have  offended 
against  the  commonwealth,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  without  being  condemned,  this  would  be  an 
offense  against  justice — it  would  not  suffice  a sensible 
generation  to  put  such  a man  for  a long  short  time 
under  lock  and  key,  as  we  do  now-a-days.  When  we 
make  a person  harmless,  let  us  try  to  better  him 
by  all  possible  means.  Therefore  these  institions  should 
have  nothing  dishonourable  in  them;  as  when  a man 
is  branded  with  dishonour  he  is  an  offence  against 
society,  instead  of  being  able  to  be  made  a xeputable 
member  of  the  same.  These  institutions  must  be  quite 
different  to  our  present  prisons.  They  must  lathei 
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assume  the  form  of  houses  of  correction.  There  the 
inmates  would  be  obliged  to  work  under  supervision  but 
they  would  be  regarded  as  men  and  not  as  convicts. 
In  this  way  many  criminals  would  turn  over  a new 
leaf,  and  abandon  their  previous  mode  of  life:  Generally 
when  one  meets  such  men,  who  have  bad  inclinations, 
and  from  this  cause  have  broken  the  law,  one  goes 
out  of  their  way.  This  is  not  just,  it  is  punishment 
enough,  for  such  individuals  to  be  plagued  with  such 
natural  inclanations  for  the  whole  of  their  life.  A sensible 
reform  of  criminal  laws  must  first  introduce  a worthy 
treatment  of  prisoners.  The  chief  work  of  these  insti- 
tution must  be  to  awaken  the  slumbering  good  qualities 
of  these  men,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  their  in- 
clination to  crime.  The  people  to  fill  the  posts  of 
inspectors,  warders  &c.  should  be  specially  trained  and 
have  a liking  for  the  work;  these  persons  are  better 
able  to  understand  criminal  life,  and  bring  out  the 
slumbering  good  qualities. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  enough  of  such  officials 
in  our  prisons,  is  the  reason  of  the  non-improvement 
among  the  criminals.  The  statistics  of  crime  draw 
attention  every  year  our  to  their  inability  to  decrease 
the  misdeeds.  According  to  one  of  the  latest  statistics 
in  Germany,  the  persons  punished  increase  yearly  at 
the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  while  the  population  of  the  land 
increases  only,  per  cent.  The  improvement  by  the 
punishment  is  very  small,  out  of  381450  persons 
punished  32  per  cent  had  been  punished,  before,  of  these 
58  per  cent  had  been  punished  several  times.  The 
chief  crimes  were  the  breaking  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

This  fact  proves  clearly,  that  punishment  does  very 
little  good.  It  has  also  been  proved  by  statistics  that 
the  men  who  have  been  in  prison  are  in  the  most  cases 
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no  better  but  rather  they  have  become  worse  and  more 
indifferent. 

I ask,  why  do  we  not  try  another  way  to  better 
the  prisons,  which  is  really  the  idea  of  all  prisons. 
It  is  to-day  no  wonder,  that  the  released  convicts  can 
obtain  no  work,  as  they  are  avoided  and  despised  by 
everybody,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  continue  their 
old  way  of  life. 

The  serious  increase  of  crime  which  goes  hancf 
in  hand  with  the  degeneration  of  a great  part  of  our 
youths  is  not  confined  to  Germany.  A French  news- 
paper complained  lately:  “ Within  the  years  1890 — 1900 
the  number  of  murderers  under  20  years  old  has  in- 
creased sevenfold.  The  number  of  youthful  criminals 
far  exceeds  that  of  adults,  and  among  the  former 
80  per  cent  are  the  children  of  heavy  drinkers.  The 
houses  of  drinkers  are  generally  dens  of  vice,  and  the 
children  of  the  lowest  classes  grow  up  in  the  streets  of 
our  great  towns,  in  the  companionship  of  others  such 
as  they.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  we  should 
take  preventive  measures  to  save  the  defenceless  children 
in  the  streets. 

It  might  often  appear  to  us,  men  and  women  of 
the  20th  century,  as  if  we  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  places  where  wild  animals  abound,  and  where  one, 
when  travelling  through  wooded  districts,  as  Thiiringia, 
the  Spessart,  the  Rhone  valley  or  the  Wasgaw  runs  the 
risk  of  being  attacked  by  wolves  &c.  Now  it  is  no 
longer  animals,  but  men  without  work,  tramps,  thieves  &c. 
who  hang  about  the  woods  and  watch  for  their  prey. 
It  must  be  a similar  feeling  for  women  who  go  through 
the  woods  alone  to-day,  as  it  was  for  men  in  former 
times  with  the  beasts  of  prey.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
ago  that  a woman  was  murdered  in  broad  daylight  on 
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a heath  near  Dresden.  These  are  fruits  of  our  present 
unnatural  mode  of  living.  Want  of  work  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  that  there  are  at  present  so  many  ne’er-do- 
wells  and  criminals. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  daily  papers  and 
we  will  see  that  it  is  not  only  in  lonely  places  that  these 
outrages  are  perpetrated,  but  also  at  mid-day  and  even 
in  great  towns;  a murder  took  place  not  long  ago  in 
broad  daylight  in  a shop  in  Leipzig. 

Professor  Lombroso  on  the  inadequacy  of  our  criminal 

jurisdiction. 

Many  learned  men  have  already  spoken  of  the 
apparent  inadequacy  of  our  criminal  jurisdiction  and 
especially  on  the  infliction  of  punishment,  but  unfortuna- 
tely with  little  success.  I call  to  your  mind  Professor 
Dr.  Thering  von  Krafft-Ebing  and  the  celebrated  Milanese 
physiologist  Lombroso,  who  have  especially  condemned 
solitary  confinement.  Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso  said  once 
with  reference  to  our  criminal  jurisdiction.  “Many  men 
do  not  know  that  there  are  many  other  methods  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  from  criminals,  than  by  punishing 
them.  In  order  protect  the  normal  humanity  from  such 
unfortunate  criminals,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seclude 
them  so  that  any  other  opportunity  for  further  crimes 
will  be  denied  them.  There  is  however  no  torture  like 
the  seclusion  which  our  lunaties  must  undergo;  this 
horrible  system  of  solitary  confinement  should  be  given 
up  as  unworthy  of  man.  We  should  rather  try  to  turn 
the  criminal  energy  and  inclinations  into  better  channels 
instead  of  driving  them  to  madness,  suicide,  or  a slow 
and  painful  death.  If  a conductor  can  be  found  for 
the  inaniafor  destruction,  the  criminals  will  work  with 
pleasure  for  their  own  and  the  welfare  of  others. 
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I have  seen  born  criminals  in  high  positions,  whose 
evil  inclinations  were  quite  drowned  in  the  love  of 
their  profession,  and  had  become  good  members  of 
society.  I have  known  excellent  surgeons  who,  according 
to  the  phrenological  form  of  their  brain  and  head, 
were  born  criminals.  The  cruel  and  criminal  inclination 
to  shbd  blood  was  satisfied  by  the  practice  of  surgery, 
and  many  skilful  operations  were  the  result. 

Genius  has,  not  unlike  moral  mental  alienation  its 
foundation  in  epilepsy,  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  the 
men  of  genius  suffer  from  moral  mental  alienation. 
There  is  however  no  harm  in  this,  but  rather  it  is  an 
advantage  to  society.  Many  great  warriors  and  the 
leaders  of  revolutions  belong  to  this  class. 

I think  the  only  way  to  turn  the  natural  inclinations 
of  criminals  and  lunatics  into  useful  channels,  is  by  a 
logical,  correct,  and  humane  treatment. 

I may  say  that  solitary  confinement  approaches 
very  near  the  torture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  we 
to-day  think  so  inhuman. 

Many  an  unhappy  man  has  become  mad  during  a 
long  solitary  confinement.  What  have  such  poor  cren- 
tures  suffered  before  their  mind  has  given  way! 

How  true  it  is  that  many  crimes  are  committed 
by  an  hidden  impulse,  and  that  often  morbid  inclinations 
are  the  cause;  the  culprit  being  in  a mental  state  which 
would  necessitate  his  removal  to  an  asylum  and  not 
to  a prison.  A case  occurred  a short  time  ago  which 
is  still  fresh  in  our  memories, — viz.  the  Dippold  affair. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  culprit  (a  student  of  lav ) 
was  tutor  in  the  house  ot  the  Berlin  financier  Koch, 
and  to  satisfy  his  sadistic  lusts  he  so  illtreated  his 

charges  that  the  younger  succumbed. 

These  morbid  changes  in  the  life  of  the  human 
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soul  are  called  sadisty  and  masochisty,  the  imagination 
of  which,  though  generally  exciting  repugnance,  in  this 
case  excites  sensual  desires.  A man  of  healthy  experiences, 
for  instance  has  no  joy  at  the  thought  of  the  suffering  and 
pain  of  others  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  suffering  is 
necessary  for  a sadist,  for  it  awakens  the  sensual 
lust  within  him.  We  have  to  do  therefore  with  various 
forms  of  the  mental  diseases  of  man,  as  the  doctors 
gave  out  at  the  time  of  the  Dippold  case.  From  a 
medical  point  of  view  this  case  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary; Dippold  was  recognized  as  a boy-whipper,  a 
disease  known  as  “psychopathia  sexualis”.  If  these 
morbid  and  certainly  dangerous  inclinations  were  not 
at  hand  the  young  tutor  would  have  been  as  good  a 
teacher  and  as  harmless  a person  as  other  normal 
human  beings.  In  spite  of  all  this  Dippold  was  con- 
demned to  8 years  hard  labour.  The  crime  was  well 
punished,  but  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  man  was 
not  taken  into  consideration.  The  man  should  rather 
have  gone  to  an  asylum,  and  that  is  the  evil.  We 
have  no  homes  for  such  people,  we  must  first  in- 
stitute them. 

The  federal  editor  Girling  in  his  lecture  “sexual 
errors  and  the  third  sex’’  says  among  other  things.  It 
is  well  known  there  are  several  deflections  of  the 
normal  sex.  Such  people  have  an  entirely  wrong 
sexual  feelings  even  from  the  age  of  puberty.  There 
are  the  following. 

1.  Thepsycho-sexualists,  who  feel  themselves  attracted 
first  to  one  sex  and  then  the  other;  these  suffer  when 
they  marry  and,  their  life  is  a slow  withering  away, 

2.  There  are  the  homo-sexualists,  who  are  only 
attracted  by  their  own  sex.  (Ludwig  II.,  Eichard 
Wagner,  Shakespeare,  Byron  &c.). 
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3.  The  ephimists  resemble  the  women  very  much 
and  generally  have  a liking  for  female  occupations. 

4.  The  antrophinists,  these  are  men  with  a female 
form,  and  vice  versa:  such  people  are  often  to  be 
met  with  on  the  stage. 

These  people  have  a sad  lot;  they  cannot  disclose 
themselves  for  fear  of  being  ejected  from  society  or 
when  they  give  way  to  their  feelings  they  run  the  risk 
of  being  arrested  and  punished. 

If  we  really  observe  the  position  of  these  poor 
beings,  we  ought  not  to  despise  them  nor  judge  them 
harshly,  but  rather  understand  everything  and  forgive 
everything  at  the  same  time  doing  our  best  to  make 
society  accessible  for  them. 

Near  allied  to  these  plisiological  are  also  patho- 
logical cases  which  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
crime.  To  these  the  following  belong:  1.  The  sadists, 
who  practise  cruelties  on  their  fellow  men  (Dippold, 
Nero,  Robespierre).  2.  The  masochists,  who  chastise 
themselves.  3.  The  fedischists,  these  men  love  articles 
belonging  to  women  such  as  hair,  handkerchiefs  &c. 
4.  The  Pickmalionists,  lovers  of  pictures  and  statues 
of  women,  especially  galleries  and  museums.  5.  The 
exepissionists,  who  undress  themselves  in  the  open 
street.  6.  The  necromonists  mutilators  of  corpses. 
7.  The  illusionists,  who  excite  themselves  with  lewd 
thoughts.  If  we  condemn  such  people  as  criminals,  we 
must  also  acknowledge  that  they  are  hardly  responsible 
for  their  actions,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  them 
It  is  often  the  fault  of  the  parents  and  grand  parents, 
who  reproach  them  first.  Therefore  we  should  educate  oui 
children  to  have  command  over  themselves  so  that  the}' 
can  have  self-command  in  the  future.  A humane  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  which  has  branches  in  all  laige 
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towns,  to  take  in  the  unhappy  people  and  give  them 
further  enlightenment. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that  such  men 
are  the  product  of  our  surroundings,  the  fact  occurs  to 
us  that  by  condemning  them,  the  victims  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  do  not  touch  the  circumstances  them- 
selves. The  task  lies  before  us  to  unravel  the  skein 
and  this  is  the  work  of  our  phychiatists.  It  might  also 
be  the  work  of  the  ortheopy  to  duly  make  allowance 
for  the  still  unknown  cause  of  these  crimes  so  that 
errors  in  justice  may  be  avoided. 

Errors  of  justice. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  judge  to  give 
impartial  verdicts.  Only  where  there  is  no  doubt, 
should  the  accused  be  condemned.  Of  course  the  judges 
are  only  men  and  to  err  is  human;  and  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind  and  no  verdict  should  be  given  except 
in  cases  of  absolute  certainty.  I will  here  quote  two 
examples  I have  taken  from  the  newspapers. 

In  consequence  of  passionate  articles  in  the  Italian 
press,  a petition  was  laid  before  the  king,  to  release  a 
peasant  named  Gianni,  who  though  innocent  had  been 
condemned  to  25  years  hard  labour.  It  is  alleged  that 
Gianni,  though  at  the  time  sleeping  quietly  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  committed  a murder  not  far  from  his 
house.  As  he  turned  pale  on  seeing  the  corpse  and 
as  the  footprint  of  the  murderer  corresponded  with 
Gianni’s  own,  the  judge  was  able  to  persuade  the  jury 
of  the  guilt  of  the  unhappy  man  and  in  spite  of  his 
protestations  of  innocence  and  in  spite  of  the  oath  his 
wife  took  on  his  behalf,  he  was  condemned  to  impri- 
sonment for  life. 

Although  from  the  beginning  there  were  grave 
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doubts  of  Ms  guilt,  be  had  to  pass  25  years  in  prison. 
In  the  mean  time  all  his  family  had  died  ruined  with 
the  exception  of  one  son.  Luckily  several  newspapers 
were  not  contented  by  the  explanations  of  several 
official  organs,  and  continued  to  refer  to  the  affair, 
till  the  state  was  obliged  to  take  the  matter  up.  The 
proceedings  ended  in  a brilliant  acquittal.  What  com- 
pensation was  that  to  the  old  man,  who,  without  means 
and  robbed  of  his  family  was  obliged  to  earn  his  daily 
bread  in  his  old  age.  As  the  director  of  the  prison 
informed  him  of  his  acquittal  he  fell  down  unconscious, 
so  that  the  bystanders  thought  at  first  the  joy  had 
broken  his  heart.  It  was  only  after  a long  medical 
treatment  that  he  was  able  to  leave  the  place.  In 
order  to  protect  him  from  the  misery  of  want,  some 
officials  have  decided  to  approach  the  government  with 
view  of  compensation. 

In  the  second  instance,  two  innocent  persons 
were  condemned  to  death,  a happy  chance  only  commuting 
the  death  sentence  into  hard  labour  for  life. 

What  a feeling  must  pass  through  the  minds  of 
the  public,  when  they  hear  of  innocent  persons  being 
condemned,  and  particularly  of  those  who  have  been 
obliged  to  undergo  their  punishment.  What  mental 
tortures  must  arise  from  such  verdicts.  In  Austria  the 
fact  has  come  to  light  that  two  innocent  persons  were 
convicted  of  murder  and  condemned  to  death,  which 
was  commuted  into  penal  servitude,  the  real  murderer 

having  confessed  some  time  after. 

Here  is  again  a circumstantial  proof,  that  innocent 
persons  are  often  condemned.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were  as  follows:  In  the  year  1898  a shop  keeper  named 
Anna  Kranzinger  was  murdered  in  Upper  Austiia,  and 
a year  after  the  court  at  Ried  found  two  persons  Karl 
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Harter,  and  Theresa  Gietzinger  guilty  of  the  crime 
and  condemned  them  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
however  commuted  into  20  years  hard  labour.  Karl 
Harter  died  after  short  time  in  prison,  and  Theresa 
Gietzinger  though  innocent  spent  5 years  in  confinement 
The  mental  agony  has  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  the 
shortening  of  life. 

A much  more  noble  and  appropriate  punishment 

would  be  to  try  to  improve  the  criminals. 

Hard  labour  punishment  should  be  abolished  by 
all  civilized  nations,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  it  causes 
no  improvement.  The  enormous  expenses,  which  this 
punishment  cost  the  various  states,  is  in  no  way  in 
accordance  with  the  small  results  obtained  by  its 
application* 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
which  drive  men  to  crime  and  if  we  look  at  the  method 
of  punishment  in  a sensible  light,  we  see  that  punishment 
is  intended  to  better  criminals,  but  when  applied  in  the 
manner  of  to-day  does  not  accomplish  this  end.  If 
however  it  is  not  the  intention  to  better  the  criminals, 
the  whole  system  urgently  requires  total  reform. 

The  people  have  still  to-day  a very  vague  idea  of 
what  a good  reform  in  the  mode  of  punishment  should 
be,  and  even  in  legal  circles  the  opinions  are  very 
different.  Most  men  obstinately  hang  to  the  idea  that 
they  have  done  enough  when  they  have  brought  criminals 


* Such  cases  as  the  celebrated  Kwilecka,  case,  which  cost 
the  German  Government  150000  Marks,  would  no  more  occur 
if  the  propositions  contained  in  my  book  were  applied,  and  the 
number  of  similar  actions  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 
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under  lock  and  key.  Suck  an  idea  is  neither  correct 
nor  human. 

The  present  prisons,  must  be,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
changed  into  great  agricultural  institutions  in  parts  of  the 
country  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  in  which  convicts 
should  work  about  10  hours  a day  under  supervision. 
They  must  receive  plain  but  nourishing  food.  It  should 
not  be  the  intention  of  the  state  to  ruin  the  constitution 
of  the  convicts  by  insufficient  food;  this  would  only 
damage  the  state  itself;  nourishing  food  need  not  be 
by  any  means  luxurious. 

The  convicts  might  be  allowed  to  have  a little 
pleasure  from  time  to  time.  The  officials  must  be  very 
carefully  chosen  and  be  capable  men.  The  bettering 
of  criminals  is  very  important  for  the  state  and  such 
positions  should  not  be  given  to  any  person  just  because 
he  has  served  his  time  in  the  army,  navy  &c. 

If  a child  requires  an  individual  education,  how 
much  more  does  a man  require  it,  whose  hopes  have 
been  blighted,  and  his  life  made  bitter  so  that  he  has 
become  the  enemy  of  mankind  and  society.  Here  art 
in  education  must  be  employed,  if  we  are  to  save  these 
people  and  therefore  only  capable  people  should  be 
allowed  to  fill  these  positions. 

If  a child  requires  an  individual  education,  how 
much  more  so  does  an  adult  whose  life  has  been  im- 
bittered  and  whose  hopes  have  been  blighted.  In  this 
case  art  must  be  introduced  into  the  education,  if  we 
expect  to  save  the  thousands  of  this  sort  of  individual. 
Therefore  to  reach  this  end  we  require  the  best  talents 
necessary;  for  by  an  educational  treatment  we  should 
be  able  to  improve  criminals  in  a much  higher  degree 
than  by  confining  them  for  a term  in  the  ordinary 
prisons.  By  this  means  the  real  aim  of  punishment  viz 
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the  improvement  of  the  punished  would  he  much  more 
surely  reached  than  by  the  ordinary  present  methods 
of  punishment. 

A.  criminal  who  is  lightly  punished  has  scarcely  a 
worse  lot  than  many  a honest-workman. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  protest  against  this  and 
remark:  “If  the  punishment  is  so  light  and  agreeable 
the  herd  of  criminals  will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  scarcely  worse  oft  than 
many  honest  workmen,  who  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  earn  their  daily  bread.  Ah,  dear  Reader, 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  remark  and  it  condemns 
at  once  our  unnatural  mode  of  living.  It  is  clear  enough 
that,  if  a criminal  in  prison  is  better  oft  than  a free 
and  honest  man,  our  method  of  living  must  be  entirely 
wrong. 

Supposing,  if  in  consequence  of  bad  times  many 
men  intentionally  committed  crime  for  the  sake  of 
going  to  prison  to  better  their  lot,  it  is  really  time 
for  us  to  change  our  miserable  method  of  existence  and 
introduce  the  improvements  and  propositions  given  in 
this  book.  Such  a state  of  things  as  the  present,  in 
which  an  honest  man’s  lot  is  scarcely  preferable  to  that 
of  a criminal,  is  a disgrace  to  such  a highly  civilised 
nation  as  our  own. 

The  bad  state  of  thing  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 

crime  of  to-day. 

The  ever  increasing  crime  is  caused,  as  I have 
proved  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  mostly  by  the  unnatural 
and  bad  state  of  social  affairs;  they  have  already  made 
many  a striving  man  indifferent  and  have  often  led 
him  to  crime  or  even  suicide.  It  is  impossible  for  every 
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one  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances;  many  people 
are  not  able  to  bear  continual  want,  they  cannot  bear 
to  see  their  children  suffering — they  cannot  be  in- 
different to  the  ever  increasing  daily  cares,  and  through 
this  many  a honest  and  striving  father  or  mother  will 
become  what  the  world  pitifully  or  cynically  calls  a 
criminal  or  suicide. 

The  mode  of  punishment  ought  to  he  milder  if  we 
regard  the  matter  from,  an  idealistic  point  of  view. 

Crime  grows  and  flourishes  in  a great  degree  in 
our  present  unnatural  mode  of  life.  Nature  does  not 
allow  her  laws  to  be  broken  or  unnatural  laws  made 
without  resenting  it.  This  is  the  reason  we  find  so 
much  misery  in  the  world.  This  is  a clear  proof  that 
we  are  on  the  wrong  road  and  that  all  evils  especially 
crime  can  be  only  considerably  reduced  and  later  on 
entirely  done  away  with  by  strictly  following  the  laws 
of  nature. 

If  we  regard  the  matter  from  a socially  idealistic 
point  of  view,  our  judges  and  public  prosecutors  should 
be  much  more  harmless.  The  dealers  out  of  punishment 
should  not  only  observe  the  written  law.  The  master 
whom  they  serve  is  the  nation,  and  the  nation  must 
regard  it  as  her  duty  to  appoint  reliable  judges  who 
are  not  always  quoting  from  books  of  laws,  but  who 
judge  after  their  own  hearts.  If  this  were  the  case 
there  would  by  much  more  brotherly  love  in  the  world. 
It  is  natural  that  only  persons  of  strict  moral  character 
should  be  chosen  to  fill  such  posts,  as  they  not  only 
have  the  power  of  depriving  a man  of  life  and  liberty, 
but  also  of  turning  an  honest  man  into  a criminal. 

M* 
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Experts. 

It  has  always  been  the  rule  among  authorities  to 
a^k  the  opinion  of  experts  in  any  technical  question, 
and  the  doctors  especially  have  been  able  to  persuade 
the  people  to  follow  this  rule.  It  is  quite  correct  that 
the  opinion  of  experts  should  be  asked  and  heard,  but 
the  authorities,  who  hear  them,  should  not  regard  their 
verdict  as  infallible  but  rather  from  an  opinion  for 
themselves — they  should  study  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  then  form  their  own  opinion.  This  is  the  mistake 
made  not  only  by  our  administrative  authorities  but 
also  in  many  cases  by  our  courts  of  justice.  There 
the  expert  and  above  all  the  medical  expert  plays  a 
part,  which  he  ought  not,  as  his  opinion  is  to-day 
nearly  always  regarded  as  law  although  he  is  very 
often  wide  of  the  mark.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  lawyers 
and  others  employed  in  the  administration,  as  they 
invariably  understand  nothing  of  the  case — they  should 
rather  attempt  to  grasp  the  task  set  before  them  and 
after  careful  consideration  form  an  opinion  for  them- 
selves. In  this  way,  the  importance  of  the  expert’s  view 
is  in  not  reduced,  but  as  the  opinions  of  experts  often 
disagree,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  others  to  be  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion  too.  It  is  a clear  proof  of  our 
own  worth,  that  we  have  laws  to-day,  the  result  of  the 
breaking  of  which  would  be  immediate  punishment.  We 
are  not  yet  well  educated  enough  to  obey  all  laws 
because  we  love  them;  in  many  cases  it  is  the  fear  of 
punishment  which  keeps  us  from  breaking  them. 

When  we  have  become  a really  Christian  state, 
our  love  for  our  laws  will  make  every  threat  of  punish- 
ment unnecessary:  our  laws  would  however  only  be 
made  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  justice.  The  principa 
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thing  which  remains  for  ns  to  do,  is  to  apply  all  our 
moral  power  to  introduce  a mode  of  life,  in  which  no 
man  will  be  tempted  by  want,  dispair  or  any  other 
evil  to  disobey  the  laws.  Then,  only  the  criminals  will 
remain  who  commit  crime  solely  through  their  morbid 
inclination ; as  illness  is  chief  cause  of  their  wickness 
the  courts  of  justice  should  no  longer  try  them  alone. 

If  we  wish  to  improve  our  laws  socially,  we  shall 
be  only  able  to  do  so  when  we  improve  ourselves 
socially  too.  Let  me  make  a true  remark:  Our  laws 
and  institutions  are  no  better  than  we  deserve.  The 
deeper  we  plunge  into  the  spirit  of  the  divine  nature, 
the  happier  and  purer  the  life  of  the  people  will  be. 

The  circumstances  which  drive  a man  to  crime  should 
be  taken  more  into  consideration  by  the  judges. 

The  pathological  causes  which  drive  a man  to 
crime  have  been  lately  taken  more  into  consideration, 
and  viz:  those  which  temporally  or  entirely  destroy  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  the  individual.  We  under- 
stand under  the  title  “pathological  anomaly”  in  a certain 
sense  those  illnesses  such  as  madness  weakness  of  mind  &c., 
which  have  such  an  influence  on  a man  that  he  is 
unable  to  escape  it.  Our  social  state  of  things  is  so  bad 
that  comparatinely  few  cases  occur  from  really  morbid 
inclination.  Can  we  however  apply  the  expression  “free 
testamentary  disposition”  into  the  practice  of  every  day 
life?  I believe  not.  Rather  the  leading  sentence  of 
Chapter  3 is  more  applicable.  "Man  is  the  result  of 
Ms  surroundings”.  Can  we  also  say  that  a man,  who 
is  mentally  and  bodily  normal,  is  free  from  ever}  com- 
pulsion? Are  not  his  natural  inclinations  and  those 
ever-moving  powers  viz:  his  passions,  firstly  to  be  taken 
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into  consideration  and  not  those  movements  of  the  soul 
we  call  temperament? 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  words.  That  man  of 
that  woman  is  good  tempered,  honest,  sympathetic, — 
or  bad  tempered,  spiteful,  or  irritable.  Although 
the  differences  of  the  character  of  man  almost 
always  direct  his  whole  life  and  influence  every  word 
or  deed,  no  one  thinks  it  necessary  when  judging  an 
act  to  take  the  above  facts  enough  into  consideration. 
It  is  really  the  command  of  sense  and  justice  for  the 
judge  in  his  verdict  to  consider  more  the  natural  in- 
clinations of  the  accused.  I know  this  is  not  always 
possible  to-day  owing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of 
phrenological  science.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  make 
a man  responsible  for  the  fact  that  his  parents  were 
poor,  and  that  in  later  life  he  was  unable  to  make  a 
fortune,  and  remained  poor  till  his  death.  A man  should 
also  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  fact  of  being  born 
with  bad  inclinations,  which,  if  his  education  was  not 
of  the  best,  would  ruin  bis  character.  We  could  not 
hold  him  responsible,  if,  in  consequence,  he  did  not 
follow  the  way  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  a well 
educated  man  follow;  we  must  learn  to  understand  when 
such  a man  with  so  many  inferior  qualities  in  his  com- 
position, is  led  into  temptation,  he  falls  at  once. 

Parents  with  bad  qualities  can  only  bequeath  bad 
qualities  to  their  children;  the  latter,  poor  little  mites, 
find  themselves  in  a doubly  bad  position. 

Firstly  they  inheritit  the  qualities  of  their  parents, 
and  secondly  they  receive  an  inferior  or  even  bad  edu- 
cation. Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  such 
people,  the  victims  of  circumstance,  fall  from  the  right 
way  and  become  criminals  much  easier  than  a well- 
educated  man  with  good  qualities. 
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According-  to  my  propositions  and  especially  those 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  mankind  would  become  gradually 
better  and  better,  as  the  bad  and  seductive  surroundings, 
which  lead  so  many  to  crime,  would  no  longer  be  at  hand. 

A proof  that  children  inherit  the  good  or  had 
qualities  of  their  parents, 

I will  give  here  a proof  that  children  inherit  the 
character  of  their  parents.  I,  for  instance,  have  such  a 
sensitive  character  so  that  the  hard  lot  of  persons 
even  quite  unknown  to  me  moves  me  in  a great  degree. 
The  descriptions  of  horrible  accidents  or  sufferings  I 
am  unable  to  listen  to,  as  they  make  me  feel  so  sad. 
Neither  can  I bear  to  look  upon  sad  surroundings, 
without  being  greatly  affected.  I assert  this  is  not  so 
much  the  result  of  education  but  rather  one  of  The 
qualities  I have  inherited  from  my  father.  Others  look 
upon  what  I have  just  described  with  an  amount  of 
indifference  and  show  only  little  sympathy.  What  is 
the  result  of  this  fact  ? Firstly,  these  pecularities  whether 
good  or  bad  are  born  in  the  man,  and  have  a great 
effect  on  his  fate  and  his  surroundings.  We  should  not 
therefore  boast  of  our  excellent  qualities  nor  have  we 
the  right  to  make  anyone  with  bad  qualities  fully 
responsible  for  them. 

This  is  a point  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  our  orthoepy.  We  see  that  something 
unpleasant,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  has  arisen,  and 
it  appears  natural  to  us  to  remove  it,  and  to  place 
something  pleasant  in  its  stead.  This  fact  explains 
the  old  fight  between  good  and  evih  and  light  and 
darkness.  It  is  the  duty  of  good  men  to  fight  against 
evil,  and  the  victory  will  always  remain  with  the  good, 
as  no-one  voluntarily  takes  the  part  of  the  wicked. 
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It  has  been  proofed  that  bad  qualities  in  a man’s 

character  bad  to  crime. 

I should  like  to  repeat  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
that  many  of  the  persons  condemned  to-day  are  led  to 
crime  by  their  inborn  and  acquired  character.  It  has 
been  already  proved  by  phrenology  (for  further  details 
see  my  Natural  Method  of  Healing  page  1178  to  1193) 
that  such  characters  feel  themselves  obliged  to  commit 
crime  when  an  opportunity  arises  which  would  have 
absolutely  no  effect  on  other  men.  A just  judge  must 
bear  such  facts  in  mind  as,  according  to  the  above 
fact,  many  criminals  can  scarcely  be  made  responsible 
for  their  deeds,  they  being  born  with  such  criminal 
inclinations.  As  I have  already  remarked  if  my  pro- 
positions were  carried  out,  the  number  of  criminals 
would  greatly  decrease  and  after  some  time  would  per- 
haps exist  only  in  name. 

The  wickedness  can  only  be  removed  from  men 
and  from  the  world  when  we  put  good  in  its  place, 
and  thus  I return  to  the  old  story, — we  must  create 
a new  mode  of  life,  which  frees  men  from  all  despair 
accompanying  the  misery  &c.  of  the  present  day. 

He,  who  does  not  try  his  best  to  remove  the  bad 
surroundings  and  to  create  a different  state  of  things, 
has  no  right  to  condemn  any  one  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  surroundings,  has  fallen  away  from  the  right 
path.  As  long  as  a nation  does  not  think  it  its  duty 
to  better  the  unnatural  social  state  of  things,  it  has  no 
right  to  condemn  those  unfortunates  who  have  been 
driven  to  crime  by  the  above  state  of  affairs,  and 
every  person  of  this  state  is  in  a certain  degree  to 
blame  for  the  shattered  life. 

We  ought  not  to  condemn  our  criminals  too  hastily, 
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but  rather  remember  that  men  are'  the  result  of  their 
surroundings.  Therefore  I am  quite  right  in  my 
proposal  of  a milder  form  of  punishment  and  above  all 
when  I plead  for  the  abolishment  of  the  deprivation  of 
freedom  which  every  humane  person  must  regard  as 
in  just. 

Lunatics. 

I must  here  add  a few  words  on  the  quantity  of 
madness  to-day.  The  number  of  lunatics  is  always  in- 
creasing on  account  of  our  nervous  and  excitable  mode 
of  living.  In  German  asylums  alone  there  are  66000 
lunatics.  Lunacy  in  London  is  also  increasing  enor- 
mously. In  the  year  ending  March  31st  1904  there 
was  an  increase  of  996.  On  January  1st  1904  the 
lunatics  in  asylums,  private  Sanatoriums  &c.  were  28948 
as  against  22952  in  1903.  Since  1890  the  number  of 
lunatics  has  increased  by  7590,  which  is  totally  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population.  If  this 
disease  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  been  doing,  and 
if  the  ever-increasing  difficulties  and  cares,  are  not 
reduced  we  shall  find  that  in  a few  thousand  years  there 
will  be  nothing  but  lunatics  in  the  world.  Let  ns  then 
do  something  to  diminish  the  number  of  these,  the  most 
unhappy  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  fight  against  this  fell 
disease  with  all  the  means  in  our  power,  but  we  should 
also  treat  all  those  suffering  from  this  disease  in  a 
similar  manner. 

In  is  often  the  case  that  persons  are  wrongly  confined 
in  asylums,  and  all  appeals  on  their  part  to  the  judges 
are  useless.  In  this  way  many  such  unfortunates  are 
silenced  for  ever.  Is  this  not  despotism?  Why  should 
not  a supposed  lunatic  have  the  same  right  as  a 
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criminal?  The  latter  may  defend  himself  but  the  former 
must  remain  dispised  and  buried  alive  if  a happy  chance 
does  not  come  to  his  relief. 


The  greatest  gift  of  man, — freedom,  is  threatened 
and  in  danger;  rich  and  poor  are  alike  in  danger  of 
being  sent  by  covetous  people  to  an  asylum. 

No-one  thinks  in  his  happy  moments  that  such  a 
fate  can  befall  him.  There  are  societies  for  the  pro- 
tection of  animals  but  for  men  there  in  not  protection 
enough  and  at  any  time  a life  can  be  blighted  in  the 
above  manner. 


An  interesting  case  of  unjust  incarceration  in  an 
asylum  took  place  in  the  year  1898. 

A certain  Mrs.  St.  . . . was  in  this  year  put  into 
an  asylum  by  her  husband  and  his  mistress,  and  rob- 
bed of  a part  of  her  fortune.  She  was  able  however 
to  escape  from  the  asylum  through  a window,  and  to 
prove  that  her  mind  was  perfectly  sound.  Mrs.  St. 
could  not  redress  her  wrongs  by  the  said  of  the 
authorities  so  she  published  her  experiences  under  the 
tale  of  “Twenty-four  days  in  an  asylum”.  She  was 
however  accused  of  libel  and  a warrant  was  issued  for 
her  arrest.  She  was  released  but  efforts  were  made  to 
entice  her  into  a trap  but  without  success.  After  two 
years  she  was  acquitted  but  as  usual  the  parties  who 
caused  her  incarceration — probably  the  greatest  of  all 
criminals— were  allowed  to  go  unpunished  as  they 
withdrew  from  the  affair  on  oath.  Mrs.  St.  now  de- 
dicates  her  freedom  and  her  time  to  improve  the  lot 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  are  unjustly  im- 
prisoned in  asylums,  whose  lot  she  has  learnt  by  her 
own  experience.  May  her  efforts  be  crowned  with 
success.  The  sad  case  of  Louise  of  Coburg  is  still 
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fresh  in  our  memory.  Doctors  who  intentionally  declare 
a healthy  person  insane  should  be  condemned  to  at 
least  5 years  hard  labour. 

Naturalists  and  the  theory  of  bacilli. 

Altough  we  have  to-day  many  naturalists  and 
many  Naturalists  Congresses,  there  are  very  few  real 
students  of  nature.  I mean  by  this  term,  men  who 
study  the  connection  between  the  life  of  man  and  the 
life  of  nature,  and  who  make  known  the  heavy  con- 
sequences for  man  in  general  and  also  for  the  whole 
community  which  follow  the  breaking  of  nature’s  laws. 
In  short  the  exploration  of  nature  must  be  made  in 
the  manner  laid  down  in  Chapter  I of  this  book.  In 
my  opinion  the  above  work  in  much  more  important 
than  that  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
students  of  natural  science.  To-day  most  scientific  men 
spend  their  time  in  discovering  new  bacilli,  microbes  &c. 
If  naturalists  would  only  turn  their  attention  to  things 
more  useful  to  mankind,  their  endeavours  to  find  new 
and  dangerous  bacilli  would  in  course  of  time  be  almost 
unnecessary,  as  the  army  of  bacilli,  microbes  &c.  would 
not  be  half  so  dangerous  if  we  had  a really  natural 
method  of  cure,  we  being  then  proof  against  all  their 
ill  effects.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  bacilli 
scare  would  in  such  a case  soon  be  at  an  end.  We 
must  take  it  for  granted  as  I have  just  said  that  the 
chief  task  of  naturalists  is  to  see  how  far  we  men  are 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  laws  of  nature.  All  other 
tasks  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  this. 

The  Naturalists  Congress  in  Cassel. 

In  the  Naturalists  Congress  in  Cassel  the  chief 
thing  was  again  the  theory  of  bacilli;  Professor  Behring 
believed  he  had  discovered  a consumption  bacillus, 
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which  threatened  even  new-born  children,  when  they 
receive  no  milk  from  their  mothers,  i.  e.  when  their 
mothers,  in  consequence  of  the  sad  state  of  things  to- 
day, are  unable  to  suckle  their  children.  As  our 
scientific  men  are  really  friends  of  the  people,  they 
should  not  apply  all  their  powers  to  combat  with  the 
army  of  bacilli,  but  rather  they  should  use  their  authority 
to  warn  and  exhort  us.  They  must  continually  make  clear 
to  us  the  necessity  of  creaking  a more  natural  mode 
of  life,  and  themselves  lead  the  way.  Above  all  the 
state  must  guarantee  a rational  mode  of  life  and 
nourishment  for  our  mothers,  it  should  be  its  chief  care 
to  carry  out  this  proposition  so  that  mothers  can  again 
suckle  their  young  to-day,  as  destined  by  the  divine 
laws  of  nature.  Were  this  the  case,  the  newly-discovered 
consumption  bacillus  would  also  be  rendered  harmless. 

Seal  naturalists  should  firstly  study  the  laws  of 

nature. 

As  I have  remarked  in  the  1st  chapter  of  this 
book  pages  5 to  15.  Why  do  not  our  naturalists 
attempt  to  study  the  origin  of  the  principles  of  the  life 
of  nature,  so  that  they  can  explain  its  causes  to  man- 
kind? Why  do  they  not  continue  the  study  of  the  life 
of  the  world — of  that  natural  philosophy,  to  whose 
development  the  Grecian  wise  men,  Thales,  Anaximander, 
and  Heraklites  &c.  led  the  way.  These  men  taught 
at  that  time  that  man  can  only  he  happy  when  his 
life  is  absolutely  in  accordance  with  that  of  nature. 
Is  not  such  blessed  work  the  task  of  the  naturalists 
rather  than  the  study  of  the  bacilli  theory. 

According  to  Professor  Behring’s  opinions,  several 
of  his  colleagues  including  Professor  Koch  the  discoverer 
of  the  cholera  bacillus  and  the  great  Virchow  were 
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wrong,  and  possibly  Professor  Behring  is  sometimes 
wrong  himself,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  bacilli 
are  not  the  direct  but  only  the  indirect  cause  of  a 
disease,  and  consequently  have  only  an  effect  on  un- 
healthy persons.  Healthy  people  are  not  at  all  susceptible 
to  the  bacilli.  I say  it  is  a pity  that  such  men  as 
Behring,  Koch  &c.  devote  their  whole  lives  to  only 
one  theory,  which  after  all  is  not  so  important  nor 
necessary.  Our  successors  will  wonder  at  the  amount 
of  zeal  expended  uselessly  in  such  a study,  especially 
as  the  theory  brings  no  blessing  to  mankind. 

The  Congress  of  Cassel  occupied  itself  naturally 
with  the  question  how  the  burdensome  natural  healing 
microbes  viz  the  “quacks”  or  rather  the  experts  in  the 
natural  method  of  healing  were  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
doctors  want  to  introduce  reform  themselves,  but  instead 
of  a reformation  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  they 
direct  their  whole  power  against  the  disciples  of  the 
natural  method  of  cure.  Even  if  all  the  doctors  were 
to  apply  the  natural  method  of  cure,  would  the  reform 
be  a really  natural  one?  1 believe  not,  as  the  physicians 
only  acknowledge  methods  which  are  taught  in  the 
schools,  these  being  chiefly  the  art  of  healing  by  medicine. 
As  the  doctors  are  so  bitter  against  the  disciples  of 
the  natural  method  of  cure  and  especially  against  me, 
it  was  not  wonder  that  they  attacked  me  in  their 
Congress.  Dr.  Beewald  of  Berlin  asserted  that  I had 
nut  written  my  books  at  all,  but  that  they  were  written 
for  me,  which  assertion  I declare  to  be  an  untruth.  Such 
things  should  not  occur  in  such  congresses,  and  when 
the  members  cannot  fight  against  an  unpleasant  move- 
ment otherwise  than  to  make  untrue  assertions,  it  is 
not  much  to  their  credit. 
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Dr.  Spohr  writes  as  follows  on  the  bacteria  theory 

of  our  scientific  men. 

“What  is  the  use  of  try  to  kill  bacteria  by  vac- 
cinations or  injections?  As  soon  as  milliards  are  killed, 
new  milliards  take  their  place.”  What  does  the  oft 
repeated  experiment  with  rabbit  teach  us  ? When 
the  microbes  of  tuberculosis  are  mixed  with  its  food 
does  not  the  animal  remain  healthy  as  long  as  it  has 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  only  sicken  of 
the  disease  when  shut  up  in  a small  cage  in  an 
impure  atmosphere.” 

The  answer  can  only  be  as  follows.  As  long  as 
the  organism  of  men  and  animals  has  sufficient  air, 
light,  food  and  warmth  it  is  able  to  bid  defiance  to 
microbes.  Such  truths,  as  well  as  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Phoebus  of  Giessen  (Germany)  who  ate  the 
excrement  and  the  vomited  food  of  cholera  patients 
and  slept  with  the  corpses  of  persons  who  died  from 
the  disease  without  suffering  any  ill  effects,  and  the 
repeated  trials  of  others  were  not  able  to  divert  Koch 
from  his  theory.  The  experiences  of  an  English  chief 
staff  doctor  in  India,  who  drank  cholera  bacilli  by  the 
pint  had  only  the  same  effect. 

How  shall  we  then  protect  ourselves  and  those 
who  belong  to  us  from  infection?  Only  by  strengthening 
the  body  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  day  and  night.  Away  with  the 
superstions  that  “draught”  and  “night  air”  are  harmful. 

2.  Plenty  of  light  in  the  dwelling.  The  microbes 
flourish  in  darkness,  but  die  quickly  in  sunlight. 

3.  Plenty  of  simple  fare,  above  all  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

4.  Plenty  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  in  as  little 
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clothing  as  possible,  air  baths  are  one  of  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  this  result, 

5.  Frequent  baths  and  rub  downs  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  body  and  the  time  of  year. 

6.  Incitation  to  change  of  matter  by  exercise 
(mountaineering,  cycling,  gymnastics,  cricket,  fencing  &c.). 

7.  The  evaporation  of  the  fumes  of  the  body  by 
warm  air  baths  with  showers  or  by  vapour  baths  (per- 
haps one  every  week  or  fortnight).  These  are  probably 
the  most  important  precautions  which  can  be  taken. 
Any  one  living  according  to  the  above  rules  need  have 
no  fear  of  infection.  Should  he  however  become  ill  his 
strengthened  organism  will  enable  him  to  recover  from 
the  illness  in  a short  time. 

I have  perfect  confidence  in  these  precautions,  and 
go  almost  daily  in  the  presence  of  so-called  infectious 
diseases  since  1892,  only  disinfecting  myself  by  washing 
my  hands  thoroughly.  I am  not  at  all  afraid  to  take  my 
children  in  my  carriage  with  me  when  visiting  my 
patients.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  slight  attacks 
of  influenza  which  did  not  interfere  with  my  duties, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  illness  of  little 
son  (varicella)  nothing  has  ever  happened  to  either 
my  children  or  myself.” 

Drs.  Kannan  and  Pielicke  and  others  have  dis- 
covered that  the  bacilli  are  not  at  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  illness,  for  instance,  measles  &c.  but 
only  appear  in  large  quantities  in  the  blood  at  the 
time  when  the  fever  begins  to  decrease.  They  have 
already  been  called  the  decreasing  of  fever  bacilli  to 
the  horror  of  the  disciples  of  Koch’s  theory.  One 
imagines  a bacillus  with  a tendency  to  heal  success- 
fully. The  examinations  of  Bienstock  have  proved  that 
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several  kinds  of  bacteria  are  always  to  be  found  in 
human  excrement,  not  as  parasites,  but  with  especial 
functions  for  the  digestion  of  albumen  and  coal  hydrate 
in  the  bowels.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  such 
affections  of  the  bowels  as  cholera,  these  bacteria  be- 
come ill  and  change  their  form,  and  as  conclusion  that 
the  so-called  comma-bacillus  is  a product  of  the  growth 
of  the  disease.  All  the  latest  discoveries  have  con- 
firmed this.  The  experiment  of  Hilles  also  proves  with 
mathematical  certainly  that  the  bacilli  themselves  are 
never  the  causes  of  disease.  When  the  bacilli  are 
washed  and  the  diseased  matter  about  them  is  removed 
they  proved  themselves  quite  harmless  and  can  either 
inoculated  or  eaten  without  danger.  The  diseased  matter 
however,  filtered  from  the  bacilli  is  alone  much  more 
poisonous.  This  proves  again  the  words  of  Pettenhofer 
that  bacilli  are  the  greatest  benefactors  to  mankind. 

If  one  really  takes  any  notice  of  the  bacilli  and 
bacteria  theory,  one  is  almost  afraid  to  eat  and  drink. 
We  are  always  surrounded  by  millions  of  microbes!  If 
we  compare  God’s  perfect  earth  with  the  theory  of 
these  scienticts  we  come  involuntarily  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  latter  is  blasphemy  against  God  and  his  creation, 
in  so  much  as  it  declares  His  work  to  be  incomplete. 

It  is  not  the  bacillus  which  does  so  much  harm, — if 
is  also  one  of  God’s  creatures,  as  it  only  appears 
where  the  disease  already  is.  It  is  only  the  fact  that 
we  have  departed  from  the  paths  of  nature  by  which 
we  have  made  ourselves  effeminate  and  unable  to  resist 
disease;  this  conduct  on  our  part  makes  the  microbe 
our  deadly  enemy.  If  we  were  in  good  health  and  lived 
according  to  God’s  will,  the  terrible  bacilli  would  be 
scarcely  able  to  harm  us. 

Every  man  breathes  daily  in  the  street,  in  the 
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club,  theatre  &c.  countless  bacilli  into  his  system  without 
be  any  the  worse  for  it.  The  serum  theory  is  also 
similar  to  the  bacilli  theory  in  many  respects. 

Diphtheria,  doctors’  mistakes. 

Professor  M.  Neisser  of  the  Frankfort  Serum 
Institute  writes  in  a German  medical  newspaper  a 
report  of  an  examination  of  diphtheria  bacilli,  which 
proved  that  only  a small  portion  of  the  persons  thought 
to  be  infected  were  really  suffering  from  the  disease. 

In  1001  examinations,  857  were  found  with  no 
traces  of  the  microbes,  but  were  only  suffering  from 
inflammation  of  the  throat. 

Among  800  patients,  whom  a single  doctor  in  the 
institute  had  handed  over  for  examination  onty  18  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  the  disease. 

To  this  the  “natural  doctor”  speaks  as  follows: 
We  do  not  follow  the  train  of  thought  of  the  report  of 
Neisser,  which  is  only  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
doctors  to  the  fact,  that  they  cannot  properly  examine 
the  diagnosis  of  diptheria,  neither  do  we  refer  to 
the  unpleasantness  &c.  arising  from  a wrong  exami- 
nation, but  we  will  only  refer  to  the  hymns  of  praise, 
which  are  sung  on  the  healing  properties  of  serum. 

The  statistics  tell  us  how  few  the  cases  of  death 
are  which  occur  from  serum  therapeutics.  Among 
1000  cases  which  were  registered  as  diphtheria,  850 
were  only  ordinary  inflammation,  of  which  even  a child 
seldom  dies.  Serum  is  said  to  have  so  reduced  the 
deathrate,  but  in  reality  it  was  no  diphtheria  but  rather 
children  with  inflamed  throats  who  were  treated  with 
it,  and  this  illness  could  have  been  as  easily  healed 
by  cold  water  bandages.  If  we  were  given  the  original 
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Dumber  of  sick  persons  who  were  treated  with  serum, 
instead  of  the  per  centage  of  deaths  we  should  see  that 
percental  decrease  of  the  mortality,  is  only  induced  to 
appear  by  the  apparent  increase  of  diphtherial  diseases. 
Lord  Palmerston  once  said  in  Parliament:  “We  have 
the  lies  of  necessity,  we  have  the  common  lies,  and  we 
have  the  statistics.”  The  medical  statistics  are  however 
superior  to  all  others,  they  begin  with  the  diagnosis 
and  do  not  even  end  on  the  death  bed.  Patients,  who 
were  cured  of  diphtheria,  often  died  subsequently  from 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  paralysis  of  the  heart  &c. 

As  serum  is  to  be  obtained  in  every  chemist’s  shop? 
and  as  every  doctor  has  it  in  his  house,  all  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  throat  are  more  or  less  treated  as 
diphtheria.  The  doctor,  who  comes  and  injects  serum 
is  at  once  regarded  as  a saviour  by  the  parents  of  the 
child,  which  is  in  reality  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
whole  statistics  should  be  therefore  very  carefully 
regarded. 

As  to  the  uselessness  of  vaccination 

many  opinions  could  be  quoted.  The  following  words 
would  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Doctor  Schürmeyer  writes:  “I  have  alone  conducted 
the  vaccination  in  my  district  with  25000  inhabitants 
with  the  greatest  care  for  43  years. 

After  40  years  experience,  the  statistics  convinced 
me  that  unvaccinated  people  could  recover,  when 
treated  properly,  as  well  as  vaccinated.  Occasionally 
dangerous  consequences  arise  from  vaccination  viz. 
erysiplis,  diseases  of  the  glands  &c.,  even  when  the 
vaccine  matter  is  healthy  and  the  treatment  good. 
I find  vaccination  not  only  useless,  but,  in  consequence 
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of  the  possible  results,  unhealthy  and  dangerous”.  For 
further  particulars  on  bacteria,  see  my  other  work 
“The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”.  Let  us  now  ask: 
“Who  has  driven  the  doctors  to  reform?”  The  laymen 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  chapter  “Care  of  the 
health”. 

The  doctors  have  treated  diseases  with  their  poi- 
sonous medicines  for  2000  years,  they  have  made 
countless  unnecessary  operations,  and  if  the  people 
had  not  risen  and  introduced  a natural  method  of 
healing,  the  doctors  would  have  certainly  continued  to 
torture  mankind  with  their  poisons,  and  bring  misery 
and  ruin  upon  us  all.  The  doctors  should  be  glad  that 
the  laymen  have  made  such  a sensible  change  in  the 
art  of  cure,  but  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  that  nothing 
new  supercedes  the  old  without  a struggle.  As  the  life 
of  man  is  continually  changing  and  the  struggle  between 
the  old  and  the  new  never  ceases,  it  is  our  moral  duty 
to  continue  this  struggle,  if  we  wish  to  be  of  use  to 
our  race. 

We  need  not  fear  that  the  world  will  become  too 

thickly  populated. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  earth  will  nourish  her 
population  when  it  has  tenfold  increased  has  no  doubt 
occurred  to  my  readers.  Such  and  similar  thoughts 
no  doubt  stir  the  minds  of  some  noble  men;  I can  how- 
ever calm  the  fears  of  all  those  who  take  any  interest 
in  this.  It  is  impossible  both  now  or  in  the  future  to 
overpopulate  the  world,  provided  that  the  best  use  is 
made  of  the  soil  and  that  the  people  ]ive  in  a natural 
manner.  In  the  first  case,  the  earth  hides  huge  pieces 
of  arable  land,  which  have  not  yet  been  touched  by 

the  plough,  and  secondly  it  would  be  possible  by  better 
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management  to  obtain  ten  times  the  amount  of  produce 
from  the  land  now  in  use.  There  are  also  two  other 
reasons;  Istly,  as  soon  as  mankind  has  returned  to  the 
correct  and  natural  way  of  living,  we  shall  solve  the 
question  of  clothing  and  in  this  way  be  able  to  eco- 
nomize largely;  2ndly,  we  shall  no  doubt  be  able  to  save 
by  the  new  inventions  of  which  we  have  at  present  no 
idea.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  question  of  heat 
and  light  and  of  cooking  food.  Before  coal  was  dis- 
covered we  might  have  been  at  a loss  where  to  obtain 
burning  material  when  the  whole  stock  of  wood  in  the 
world  were  exhausted,  but  in  the  meantime  coal  was 
discovered.  If  we  reckon  out  how  long  the  stock  of 
coal  in  the  world  will  last,  I think  we  may  look  the 
future  bravely  in  the  face;  besides  this  we  have  also 
found  out  many  ways  to  spare  our  coal — chiefly  by 
electricity.  How  long  will  it  last  before  w7e  shall 
scarcely  require  coal  at  all,  as,  for  the  most  purposes, 
electricity  is  a much  better  substitute.  There  are  doubt- 
less other  powers  that  help  us  to  spare  our  coal  which 
will  be  discovered  in  course  of  time;  two  of  which  we 
have  already  at  hand  viz:  the  power  of  water  and  of 
air;  combine  them  we  have  the  storm.  The  use  of  the 
power  of  the  storm  is  at  this  moment  very  primitive, 
but  things  will  change.  Nature  contains  a never-ending 
chain  of  riddles  for  mankind,  which  we  solve  one  after 
the  other  and  apply  them  to  our  wants.  Magnetism 
and  electricity  were  wrapped  in  mystery  not  so  very 
long  ago,  but  to-day  the  power  of  the  elements  is  being 
more  and  more  used.  See  wiiat  a electric  dynamo  can 
do  when  driven  by  running  water,  and  how  much  coal 
we  can  save  by  using  water  as  a motive  power.  We 
can  almost  take  it  for  granted  that  our  successors  will 
abandon  wood  and  coal,  gas  and  petroleum  altogether 
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and  only  use  electricity  as  a motive  power.  As  soon 
as  sufficient  power  stations  are  erected,  electric  light 
will  become  cheaper  and  more  reliable  than  gaslight 
for  houses,  it  is  also  more  healthy  as  it  does  not  re- 
quire so  much  oxygen. 

As  soon  as  mankind  has  returned  to  nature,  we 
shall  also  see  that  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  only 
causes  illness  and  early  deaths  and  therefore  we  shall 
economize  heat  and  light  largely  in  this  respect.  We 
should  also  economize  greatly  if  we  went  more  simply 
and  practically  dressed  and  more  according  to  the 
climate;  in  this  we  must  regard  the  hints  of  na- 
ture more. 

We  see  by  this  that  we  need  not  fear  the  in- 
ability of  Mother  Earth  to  nourish  her  children  even  if 
they  increase  tenfold,  it  lies  only  with  ourselves;  we 
must  learn  to  live  the  earthly  life  in  a more  sensible 
and  natural  manner. — Let  us  regard  the  point  however 
from  a religious  point  of  view,  we  see  that  we  have 
no  cause  to  be  afraid  in  this  direction.  How  can  we 
think  for  one  moment  that  the  Almighty  would  create 
more  people  than  the  eart  can  feed!  We  can  still  less  be- 
lieve that  God  gave  mankind  the  right  to  diminish  the 
population  of  the  earth  by  an  unnatural  way  of  life, 
early  death,  war,  famine,  disease  &c.  If  the  possibility 
of  over-population  enters  our  minds,  it  is  because  we 
have  too  many  unnatural  wants  and  we  do  not  properly 
understand  how  to  make  use  of  the  earth,  rather  than 
the  fact  of  there  being  too  many  people  in  the  world. 

The  well  known  geologist  Dr.  Lehmann-TIohenberg 
of  Kiel  has  often  referred  to  the  fact  in  bis  books, 
that  the  earth  could  nourish  a population  20  times 
greater  than  the  present,  provided  the  land  were 
cultivated  in  a proper  and  sensible  way. 
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Let  us  however  suppose  ourselves  in  such  a position, 
and  that  something  would  have  to  be  done,  I feel  sure 
that  God  would  use  other  means  than  famine,  fire, 
disease  or  the  sword.  He  would  rather  solve  the 
question  by  diminishing  the  propagation  of  the  nations 
or  in  some  such  merciful  way. 

The  following  reasons  give  ground  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  an  over-population  of  the  earth  if  the 
inhabitants  live  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  largest  families  occur  in  those 
lands  where  misery  and  want  is  greatest,  large  families 
are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  better  situated  circles. 
From  this  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  a man  in  sorrow 
and  want  has  not  sexual  intercourse  so  often  as  a 
man  in  good  circumstances.  For  this  reason  the  wife 
is  more  likely  to  become  pregnant  as  the  less  the  male 
seed  is  used  the  more  fruitful  it  becomes.  This  fact 
is  already  enough  to  lessen  the  fears  of  a too  great 
increase  of  population.  If  mankind  lives  according  to  the 
commands  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  according  to  the 
propositions  given  in  my  work,  and  if  the  health  is 
properly  taken  care  of,  misery  want  and  overwork  will 
entirely  disappear.  Mankind  will  become  healthy  by 
degress  and  frequent  sexual  intercourse  will  become  a 
natural  want*.  It  is  will  known  that  our  forefathers 
had  more  sexual  intercourse  when  old  than  we  do  in 
our  prime.  Our  unnatural  mode  of  living,  and  especially 
the  use  of  irritating  food  and  drink  have  much  too 
much  bad  effect  on  our  sexual  organs  and  destroy  them 
too  early.  Fresh  air  and  pure  water  are  much  better 


* That  is,  if  our  newly  recovered  instinct  really  excites  us 
to  it. 
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for  us  than  strong  beer  and  wine.  The  farther  we  get 
on  the  path  of  nature,  the  easier  the  most  difficult 
problem  will  be  to  solve. 

Nature  provides  sufficient  nourishment  for  all  beings. 

It  is  horrible  to  see  the  amount  of  human  beings  who 
suffer  from  hunger  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  food 
the  earth  brings  forth.  If  there  is  any  cause  to  speak 
of  a lack  of  nourishment  it  is  not  the  fault  of  generous 
Mother  Nature,  but  rather  of  ourselves,  for  we  have 
created  our  present  unnatural  mode  of  living  and 
thereby  plunged  ourselves  in  misery. 

Nature  does  not  only  provide  food  in  abundance 
for  man  and  beast;  she  can  if  called  upon  produce 
twofold,  perhaps  tenfold,  the  amount,  provided  the  earth 
is  properly  cared  for.  It  is  said  that  Brazil  alone, 
when  tended  in  a rational  manner,  is  capable  of  nou- 
rishing the  whole  of  mankind.  This  republic  has  an 
area  of  8837  218  square  kilometres,  but  the  land  of  the 
whole  world  has  an  area  of  188  million  square  kilo- 
metres. How  many  persons  could  be  nourished  if  this 
land  were  rationally  sown  and  reaped.* 

What  huge  tracts  of  land  are  only  awaiting  to 
be  broken  by  the  plough  to  the  blessing  of  mankind, 
and  in  spite  of  this  so  many  human  beings  must  torture 
themselves  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  only  to  obtain 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  although  (Tod  in  his  good- 
ness has  placed  so  much  within  our  reach  so  that  we 
have  only  to  stretch  out  our  hands  to  take  it.  Doubtless 
mankind  will  return  in  the  near  future  to  the  nourish- 
ment God  has  intended  for  us  viz:  vegetable  food. 

* The  324000000  square  kilometres  of  water,  also  afford 
nourishment  to  many,  and  this  fact  has  not  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 
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It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a vegetable  diet 
is  not  so  agreeable  as  our  present  mode  of  living. 
I have  already  proved  in  my  book  “The  Natural  Method 
of  Healing“  that  vegetable  food  is  as  enjoyable  if  not 
more  so  that  our  present  mixed  form  of  diet.  I will 
only  mention  here  that  the  unadulterated,  strengthening 
food,  which  nature  has  intended  for  us,  protects  us 
from  many  diseases  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  our 
present  artificially  prepared  nourishment. 

If  we  only  would  take  the  food  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  us,  Mother  Earth  would  still  be  able  to 
nourish  millions  of  men  and  women. 

It  has  been  reckoned  out  that  a man  who  partakes 
of  our  present  meat  diet  requires  20  acres  of  land  for 
Ms  nourishment  while  a vegetable  and  fruit  eater  only 
requires  21/2  acres.  As  an  example  I may  remark  that 
a chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  hazel  nuts, 
walnuts  and  sweet  almonds  gave  88 ^ per  cent  of 
nourishment  which  is  treble  the  amount  contained  in 
the  best  beef.  To-day  nuts  are  certainly  too  dear  to 
be  a food  for  the  people,  but  if  these  trees  were  planted 
in  enormous  quantities  the  food  would  be  come  naturally 
cheaper.  Nuts  ripen  in  rain  and  sunshine  without 
requiring  any  attention  from  man. 

It  is  been  clearly  proved  enough  that  such  food 
is  much  more  nourishing  to  mankind  than  the  present 
irritating  diet.  A brilliant  testimonial  for  the  lasting 
power  which  vegetable  nourishment  gives  to  mankind, 
was  a long  march  from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  The  first 
six  to  arrive  at  the  winning  post  were  vegetarians  the 
7th  and  8th  were  meal  eaters,  then  came  five  more 
vegetarians  among  whom  was  an  oldgentleman  of  60 
years  of  age.  Fifteen  vegetarians  and  fourteen  others 
took  part  in  the  contest. 
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Astronomy. 

Astronomy  is  one  of  the  most  important  sciences 
and  one  of  the  most  suitable  to  prove  the  former 
errors  of  mankind.  Since  we  have  been  able  to  disclose 
the  Universe  by  the  help  of  the  telescope,  nature,  and 
the  laws  of  nature  with  God  as  its  soul  must  appear 
much  more  sublime  to  us  than  to  our  forefathers.  To 
our  ancestors  our  earth  was  the  only  place  inhabited 
by  human  beings;  they  believed  that  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  were  only  there  on  the  account 
of  the  earth  and  the  blue  ether  was  thought  to  be  the 
heaven  of  the  spirits  and  the  seat  of  God.  Men  used 
to  think  that  the  soul  of  the  believers  ascended  into 
Heaven  after  death.  To-day  however  science  has 
proved  to  us  that  our  earth  in  not  the  only  one,  there 
are  millions  of  others  with  other  suns  and  solar  systems. 
We  cannot  believe  that  God  created  the  earth  in  six 
days,  that  heaven  and  earth  are  the  only  inhabited 
places,  nor  many  other  biblical  traditions.  Bear  in 
mind,  dear  Reader,  error  and  superstition  are  injurious 
and  rob  us  of  happiness  and  joy.  Only  the  truth, 
which  we  ought  to  seek  and  defend  in  all  its  spheres 
can  realty  make  mankind  happy. 

The  origin  of  the  earth  according  to  the  present 

opinion. 

Millions  of  years  must  have  elapsed  before  our 
earth  and  polar  system  were  in  the  state,  in  which 
mankind  first  found  them. 

According  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Kant  and 
Laplace,  the  great  space  which  contains  our  solar  system 
was  originally  filled  with  fine  ether.  Under  the  influence 
of  general  attraction  these  masses  of  ether  formed 
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themselves  into  a solid  kernel — the  embryo  of  sun;  this 
kernel  became  larger  and  larger  by  degress  and  forms 
to-day  our  sun.  This  body  revolves  on  its  own  axis 
at  an  enormous  speed,  and  has  cast  off  pieces  of  itself 
during  its  evolutions,  which  form  the  planets.  Our 
earth  is  also  a fiery  body  cast  off  by  the  sun  into  the 
Universe,  but  thousands  of  years  must  have  elapsed 
before  it  was  possible  for  vegetation  or  living  beings  to 
.exist.  After  a long  time  the  action  of  the  air  cooled  the 
burning  surface  of  the  earth  and  a kind  of  crust  was 
formed.  The  fire  became  by  dergees  more  and  more 
compressed  as  the  crust  thickened,  and  we  only  see  it 
now  as  the  cause  of  earthquakes  or  when  a volcano 
breaks  into  eruption. 

It  is  supposed  that  crystals  were  first  formed,  which 
afterwards  became  rocks;  then  as  the  water,  which  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  earth,  rose  into  the  air  as 
steam  descended  in  huge  masses  on  the  rocks;  these  they 
dissolved  and  formed  a kind  of  mud  which  afterwards 
became  fruitful  land.  Cells  were  formed  not  only  in 
this  earth  but  also  in  the  sea  at  this  time  existing,  out 
of  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  developed 
itself.  By  the  ever  increasing  development  the  higher 
organization  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
appeared,  till  at  length  the  living  animal  and  later 
man  was  attained.  The  earth,  according  to  all  suppo- 
sition produced  more  luxuriant  vegetation  at  that  period 
when  the  surface  was  still  warmed  by  the  inner  fire. 
Formerly  the  earth  was  peopled  by  much  larger  animals 
than  now,  viz:  the  mammoth,  the  ichthyosaurus,  and 
other  giants,  which  to-day  would  scarcely  find  sufficient 
vegetation  for  their  wants.  Bones  of  such  animals  have 
been  discovered  which  show  us  that,  with  regard  to 
size  and  strength,  none  of  our  largest  animals  can  compare 
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with  them.  There  were  no  men  on  the  earth  till  a 
much  later  period. 

Our  earth,  as  well  as  the  other  planets,  was  first 
cast  off  by  the  sun;  the  sun  was  at  that  time  still 
developing.  It  is  possible  for  the  sun  to  become  quite 
cold  (there  are  many  cold  solar  bodies  in  the  Universe) 
and  then  our  earth  and  the  sister  planets  of  our  solar 
system  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  into  the  sun. 
It  has  already  been  calculated  when  this  event  will 
probably  take  place.  I think  in  some  millions  of  years. 
Suns  and  worlds  bloom  and  wither  like  flowers,  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal. 

Suns  and  solar  systems  come  and  go  in  the  Universe 
in  the  same  way  as  beings  and  plants  appear  and 
disappear  on  earth.  Each  solar  system  has  some 

hundreds  of  millions  of  fixed  stars,  and  when  we  think 

/ 

of  the  enormous  space  of  the  Universe,  and  of  the 
number  of  men  or  of  beings  similar  to  man  who  have 
lived  and  who  will  still  yet  live,  we  might  exclain:  Man, 
why  dost  thou  make  life  so  hard  for  thyself?  Thou 
art  but  a grain  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore. 

When  was  the  world  created? 

According  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  religion  the 
world  was  created  about  6000  years  ago.  Natural  science 
however  contradicts  this  and  other  suppositions.  Geology 
and  astronomy  has  proved  that  the  earth  was  originally 
n fluid  ball  of  fire,  the  surface  of  which  has  gradually 
become  cool.  Geologists  reckon  the  age  of  the  earth 
to  be  at  least  half  a million  of  years  when  judging  by 
the  thickness  of  its  crust;  the  age  of  some  veins  of 
coal  is  also  thought  to  be  from  10  to  20  million  years. 
The  two  French  scientists  Biandet  and  Yinot  estimate 
the  earth’s  age  at  6000  years  by  a theory  based  on 
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the  physical  doctrine  of  light.  In  any  case  there  will 
come  a time  when  stories  of  “when  the  world  was 
young”  will  no  more  he  believed,  as  the  events  of 
science  will  not  remain  unheeded  by  millions  of  intel- 
ligent men. 

Natural  science  is  no  enemy  of  any  true  religion 
i.  e.  the  belief  in  a higher  being,  it  rather  conducts  us 
to  the  laws  of  God,  showing  clearly  that  man,  however 
learned  he  may  be,  is  nothing  compared  with  the  work 
of  the  great  Master,  and  how  humble  we  must  be 
before  the  Almighty.  The  great  philosopher  Kant  has  said 
rightly:  “There  are  two  things  which  fill  my  mind  with 
ever-increasing  wonder  and  awe  the  more  I think  of  them, 
the  one,  the  starry  heaven,  the  other,  my  own  conscience.” 

The  supposed  existence  of  a central  sun. 

As  our  sun  and  all  other  fixed  stars  traverse  their 
appointed  courses  as  our  earth  and  the  planets  which 
are  led  by  the  sun  do,  the  idea  occurred  to  our 
scientists  that  all  suns  (fixed  stars)  move  from  a certain 
centre  round  a central  or  common  sun.  The  astronomer 
Mädler  thought  this  point  to  be  Haley  one  in  the 
Pleiades  in  the  constellation  Taurus. 

This  idea  has  however  been  entirely  abandoned 
and  is  only  of  historical  interest.  The  distance  of  the 
Pleiades  is  supposed  to  be  640  billion  miles.  It  is 
known  that  a ray  of  light  takes  about  8 minutes  to 
come  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  but  from  the  Pleiades 
to  the  earth  it  would  take  500  years.  What  an  eter- 
nity! It  would  take  our  sun  22 1/2  million  years  to  go 
round  this  supposed  central  sun.  According  to  this  a 
solar  year  would  be  22 V2  million  of  our  years,  in  com- 
parison with  which  our  century  would  be  but  a moment. 

If  other  astronomers  take  another  point  say  the 
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middle  point  of  all  fixed  stars  as  the  central  sun,  it 
only  proves  that  our  knowledge  is  fragmentary.  Pos- 
sibly mankind  will  be  able  in  time  to  find  out  the  truth, 
— great  inventions  and  discoveries  are  only  waiting  to 
be  made.  Should  however  the  supposition  of  the 
Pleiades  as  central  sun  prove  incorrect,  the  enormous 
size  of  the  Universe  still  remains  unchanged.  The  deeper 
we  look  into  the  Universe,  the  more  eternal  it  appears. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  Universe. 

I will  give  here  some  astronomical  details  so  that 
my  Readers  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  size  of  the  Universe.  Our  earth  has  a cir- 
cumferenze  of  5400  and  a diameter  of  1714  geographical 
miles  although  it  belongs  to  the  smaller  spheres. 
Jupiter  is  11  times  and  our  sun  1300000  times  as 
large  as  the  earth.  The  distance  of  our  earth  from 
the  sun  is  20  million  miles,  although  with  the  exception 
of  Mecury  and  Venus  it  is  nearest  to  it.  Uranus  is, 
as  we  know,  384  and  Neptune  even  602  million  miles 
distant  from  the  sun  and  even  this  enormous  distance 
cannot  be  the  end  of  the  solar  system,  as  celebrated 
astronomers  suppose  there  is  still  another  planet  behind 
Neptune  although  they  have  not  yet  discovered  it.  Let 
us  think  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  to  the  sun.  If  we 
shoot  a cannon  ball  from  the  latter  it  must  travel 
25  years  through  space  before  it  reaches  us,  how  long 
would  it  take  for  a cannon  ball  to  reach  the  earth 
supposing  it  were  fired  from  the  end  of  the  solar 
system,  or  from  one  of  the  planets  from  which  a ray 
of  light  travels  to  us  500  years.  From  the  planet  it 
would  take  roughly  800  millions  years  and  this  is  not 
the  end  of  the  Universe.  The  deeper  we  look  into  it 
the  more  spheres  we  discover.  If  we  look  at  the 
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Milky  Way  through  a telescope  we  see  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  millions  of  stars  clustering  together.  Even 
with  the  strongest  telescope,  which  brings  so  many 
things  near  to  us,  we  can  see  banks  of  other  stars 
still  indistinguishable  in  the  dim,  dim  distance. 

How  small  our  earth  is,  and  how  insignificant  a 
generation  of  man!  I exhort  mankind  again  to  lay  aside 
vanity,  pride  and  dignity,  envy  hatred  and  malice  and 
to  aim  at  equality  and  fraternity.  Then  and  then  alone 
it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  embrace  one  another  as 
brothers  and  sisters  and  to  rule  our  earth,  which  we 
should  look  upon  as  a gift,  to  the  glory  and  contentment 
of  mankind. 

Professor  Gill  of  the  Cape  Observatory  has  given 
the  following  figures  in  order  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars  from  our  earth.  No  fixed 
star  is  nearer  the  earth  than  4000  milliard  of  miles, 
the  most  are  from  10  to  1000  times  as  far  away. 
According  to  the  latest  examination  the  star  Centaur, 
the  chief  of  the  southern  sky,  is  the  nearest  the  earth. 
Let  us  lay  rails  between  the  earth  and  this  planet  and 
let  us  reckon  the  price  per  mile  ten  times  cheaper 
than  we  pay  to-day.  A ticket  would  cast  roughly 
£ 1000000000.  You  ask  perhaps  “When  should  I 
arrive  at  my  journey’s  end?”  In  48663000  years 
travelling  at  60  miles  an  hour:  By  such  an  example 
we  are  able  to  form  a very  fair  idea  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  Universe. 

A second  example  of  the  boundlessness 

of  space. 

In  order  to  give  another  example  of  the  bound- 
lessness of  space,  I quote  the  words  of  the  astronomer 
Flammarion  in  his  journal  “L’astronomie”. 
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“Let  us  try  to  measure  the  depth  of  space.  We 
will  fly  from  earth  to  any  point  of  the  heaven,  at  the 
some  rate  as  light  travels,  i.  e.  300000  kilometers  per 
second.  Our  flight  lasts  3Va  years  before  we  reach  the 
nearest  star.  We  do  not  stop,  we  fly  onward  20,  100. 
1000  years  and  pass  many  suns  and  planets  on  the 
way.  We  fly  onward  still  a 1000  years,  we  dash 
through  the  Milky  Way  and  banks  of  stars,  we  see  the 
coming  and  going  of  many  worlds,  it  rains  stars  all 
around  us.  On  at  the  same  speed  for  perhaps  a million 
years.  We  think  we  have  at  last  reached  the  goal, 
but  no,  new  stars  and  suns  still  gleam  before  us.  On- 
ward still  a million  years— new  worlds,  new  discoveries. 
No  end,  no  heaven,  no  horizon  nothing  but  space. 
Where  are  we?  We  are  at  the  gates  of  Eternity.  Not 
a step  neanther  the  end  than  when  we  started.  Were 
we  to  fly  for  millions  on  millions  of  years,  we  should 
only  become  aware  of  our  inability  to  cross  the  smallest 
portion  of  space.  Everywhere  a middle,  nowhere  an 
end.  In  this  eternity  the  groups  of  suns  are  formed 
which  make  our  visible  Universe  like  islands  in  an 
archipelago,  and  the  life  of  mankind  with  its  religious 
and  political  history  is,  compared  with  the  life  of  the 
Universe,  but  the  dream  of  a moment. 

Many  a man,  who  when  observing  the  heavens  on 
a glorious  summer  night,  has  tried  to  use  his  imagination 
and  measure  the  distance  between  him  and  the  glit- 
tering lights  above  his  head.  Well,  the  answer  is  not 
so  easy.  There,  for  instance,  is  the  larger  of  the  two 
stars  which  form  the  hind  foot  of  the  Great  Bear, 
this  (according  to  Struve)  is  117  times  as  large  as 
the  sun,  and  supposing  both  bodies  have  the  same 
solidity,  each  star  has  a diameter  five  times  as  great 
as  the  sun. 
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The  distance  of  this  star  from  the  earth  is  roughly 
150  billion  miles. 

We  know  that  light  travels  at  the  rate  of  40000 
miles  per  second  and  consequently  arrives  on  the  earth 
in  873  minutes  (the  distance  being  40000  miles).  From 
the  nearest  fixed  star  in  the  constellation  Centaur  a 
ray  of  light  must  make  a journey  of  3x/2  years  before 
it  reaches  us.  A light-year  means  a distance  of 
F/4  Billion  miles.  This  is  nothing;  John  Herschel 
estimated  the  time  which  light  took  to  come  from  the 
farthest  patch  of  mist  visible  with  his  telescope  to  the 
earth  at  20  million  light-years.  Let  us  reckon  it  out, — 
each  lightyear  means  a distance  of  1V4  billion  miles, 
and  the  distance  of  this  patch  of  mist  from  the  earth 
is  25  trillion  miles.  Shall  we  continue?  To  what  purpose. 
Why  do  we  speak  of  billions  and  trillions  when  we 
have  no  idea  of  their  size.  A man  who  counts  at  the 
rate  of  3 per  second  must  count  day  and  night  for 
10000  years  before  he  will  be  able  to  count  a billion. 

The  size  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

In  the  unmeasurable  Universe  it  is  not  only  the 
distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth  which 
is  interesting,  but  also  the  size  of  the  bodies  themselves. 
The  cubature  of  the  sun  is  3326  billion  cubic  metres. 
To  count  this  number  a man  would  be  obliged  to  count 
for  34  million  years  (see  above  example).  Let  us 
imagine  that  a machine  making  a cube,  a cubic  deci- 
meter in  size,  would  have  to  work  13  million  years 
before  it  could  fill  up  one  cubic  mile  of  the  sun’s 
cubature. 

If  we  look  into  the  great  unknown  the  size  of 
which  the  human  mind  can  neither  measure  nor  grasp, 
it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  longest  life  is  nothing, — one 
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moment  and  we  are  gone.  We  know  also  that  though 
our  life  appears  only  as  a moment,  it  is  composed  of 
a number  of  years,  months  and  days,  of  which  every 
day,  nay  every  hour  has  a meaning.  It  seems  that 
our  life  lasts  only  a very  short  space  of  time  when 
compared  with  the  Universe,  but  its  greatness  is  not 
for  us,  we  look  at  it,  we  are  able  to  calculate  it  in 
some  degree,  then  our  minds  sink  in  the  dust  before 
it.  On  this  earth  is  ours  for  the  present,  we  should  make 
ourselves  at  home,  be  happy  and  live  a useful  life  till 
death  takes  us  away. 

Which  of  the  other  planets  are  inhabited? 

An  article  from  the  “Leipziger  Tageblatt”  runs  as 
follows.  The  idea  of  the  ancients  that  the  earth  was 
the  centre  of  the  Universe,  and  that  the  stars  were 
only  intended  to  illuminate  it  must  be  abandoned. 

Copernick,  Grilileo,  Kepler  and  Newton  have  taught 
us  that  those  insignificant  stars  are  millions  of  spheres 
the  most  of  which  are  greater  than  our  earth.  Scien- 
tific men  have  since  been  occupying  themselves  with  the 
problem,  whether  any  of  the  other  planets  are  inhabited 
by  men.  The  Kant-Laplace  theory  and  the  spectral 
analysis  of  Kir ch hoff  are  an  aid  to  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  is  not  the  only  inhabited  planet.  The  theory 
of  the  former  proves  to  us  that  all  bodies  of  our  planet 
system  are  composed  of  the  same  material  which  is 
firstly  a sort  of  gassy  substance  condensing  with  cold  and 
becoming  fluid  with  heat;  the  quick  rotatory  movement  of 
which  causes  pieces  to  detach  themselves  and  these  have 
formed  our  planets  and  planetoids  of  to-day.  Some  of 
these,  our  earth  for  instance,  are  already  cool  on  the 
surface,  others  such  as  the  sun  are  in  a fiery  fluid 
condition.  Our  telescopes  show  us  that  there  are 
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innumerable  solar  systems  besides  our  own.  The  Milky 
Way  is  supposed  to  contain  20  million  stars,  each  of 
which  is  a central  star  as  our  sun  and  has  no  doubt  a large 
number  of  attendants.  The  spectral  analysis  has  given 
us  another  proof  that  all  stars  are  composed  of  the 
same  original  material,  for  it  has  proved  to  us  that 
all  stars,  visible  to  us,  are  composed  of  the  same  parts 
as  our  earth  viz:  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  iron, 
aluminium  &c.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  must  not 
the  idea  occur  to  us  that  at  least  some  of  these  worlds 
are  inhabited?  It  is  only  possible  for  us  to  make 
suppositions  with  regard  to  the  greater  planets  of  our 
solar  system.  The  astronomer  Prof.  Schur,  the  director 
of  the  observatory  in  Göttingen,  has  published  a very 
interesting  article  in  the  “deutschen  Revue”  dealing 
with  the  planets,  supposed  to  be  inhabited.  As  to  the 
sun,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  living  being  to 
exist  there,  as  it  has  a temperature  of  many  thousand 
degress. 

The  two  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  are 
nearest  the  sun  are  little  known.  According  to  the 
Italian  Schiaparelli  they  require  about  the  same  time 
to  revolve  round  the  sun  as  round  their  own  axis. 
Therefore  a day  on  mercury  is  88,  and  on  Venus  225 
earthly  days.  The  long  cool  nights  and  the  continual 
sunshine  of  44  earthly  days  on  mercury  and  113  earthly 
days  on  Venus  makes  the  presence  of  living  beings 
similar  to  those  on  this  earth  very  improbable  there. 
If  living  beings  really  exist  on  other  planets,  it  is 
most  probable  they  are  on  Mars.  There  the  length  of 
a day  is  24  ^ hours  and  a year  687  days,  so  that  a year 
is  about  double  as  long  as  it  is  here.  Even  if  the 
often  mentioned  Mars  canals,  which  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  man,  are  really  much  too 
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broad  (their  width  ranges  from  12  to  53  kilometres) 
to  have  been  made  by  human  hands,  it  proves  that  the 
presence  of  water  and  apparently  the  presence  of 
suitable  air  can  form  the  necessary  means  of  subsistance 
for  mankind.  According  to  astronomers,  Jupiter  the 
greatest,  planet  which  is  309  times  as  great  as  our 
earth,  is  still  in  a fiery  fluid  condition,  for  which  fact 
the  quick  changes  of  its  surface  speak.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  it  is  inhabited,  but  the  five  moons  sur- 
rounding it  can  have  living,  beings  on  them.  Prof. 
Schar  thinks  that  Saturn  can  also  be  inhabited,  although 
we  know  too  little  of  the  constitution  of  its  surface  to 
give  us  enough  ground  for  the  supposition;  we  have 
still  less  knowledge  of  the  more  distant  planets  Uranus 
and  Neptune.  With  reference  to  the  moon,  it  is  doubtless 
that  the  side  of  the  sphere  nearest  the  earth  contains 
neither  air  nor  water,  and  therefore  the  most  important 
factors  of  life  are  wanting.  The  late  astronomer 
Hausen  in  Gotha  supposed  however  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  substance  and  the  geometrical  central  were 
not  the  same,  and  so  it  might  be  possible  that  the 
invisible  side  of  the  moon  contained  both  air  and 
water,  and  that  it  also  might  be  inhabited  by  beings,  the 
same  or  similar  to  ourselves. 


36* 


CHAPTER  10. 

The  small  earnings  of  workmen  in  many  branches 

of  trade. 

If  we  think  that  there  are  weavers,  and  no  doubt 
many  other  artisans,  the  fathers  of  a family,  who  must 
often  work  12  hours  a day  and  earn  on  the  average 
only  8 till  10  shillings  a week.  With  this  small  sum 
they  must  buy  all  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  of  them  must  live  very  sparingly.  This  sad  state 
of  things  unfortunately  not  only  applies  to  their  lodgings, 
it  refers  also  to  their  food  and  clothing.  In  every  way, 
this  class  of  people  are  in  the  greatest  need. 

When  such  poor  creatures  lose  their  work,  which 
is  often  the  case  in  these  days  of  bad  trade,  their 
position  becomes  still  more  desperate. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  Socialists  and  also  of  the  other 
classes  of  society  to  improve  the  position  of  such  as 
the  above,  but  we  have  perhaps  not  yet  found  out  the 
right  manner.  I do  not  doubt  that  if  my  proposals  were 
carried  out,  it  would  be  a correct  way  to  better  not  only 
their  lot,  but  to  create  a better  existence  for  all  mankind. 

Number  of  persons  out  of  work. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  who  are  unable  to  obtain  work.  A short  time 
ago  there  were  76029  men  and  women  out  of  work 
in  Berlin  these  figures  were  reduced  however  to  52  000, 
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when  there  was  much  work  to  be  done.  In  addition 
to  these  there  were  those,  who  on  account  of  illness? 
were  unable  to  continue  their  employment.  If  we  reckon 
everything  together  we  see  that  roughly  150000  persons 
are  compelled  to  hunger.  The  Socialists  of  Berlin  have 
however,  by  the  insurance  of  sick  persons  and  invalids, 
placed  about  20000  of  the  total  in  a much  better 
position:  the  remainder  about  130000,  viz:  roughly 
6°/o  the  population  of  Berlin  and  suburbs  are  still 
waiting  for  work,  to  be  able  to  buy  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Against  what  misery  and  want  the  these  poor 
creatures  must  fight;  and  all  this  is  the  result  of  our 
“unnatural  mode  of  living.” 

May  God  grant  us  laws  which  may  be  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  divergance 
from  these  laws  of  nature  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors 
of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  all  our  evil. 

Want  however,  in  its  worst  form  seldom  comes  to 
light,  the  delicacy  of  human  feeling  conceals  it  in  the 
most  cases  as  long  as  possible  from  the  neighbours. 
Therefore  we  are  often  unable  to  see  the  poverty,  and 
we  only  realize  how  great  the  need  is,  when  an  awful 
case  of  want  has  been  described  by  the  press.  Were 
we  however  to  collect  all  the  descriptions  which  appear 
in  the  newspapers  for  a year,  we  should  be  able  to  fill 
books.  I have  taken  two  or  three  of  these  cases  so 
that  my  readers  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  present 
horrible  state  of  things  for  themselves. 

Pictures  of  misery  taFen  from  modern  life. 

A veteran  of  the  war  of  ’70  the  father  of  several 
young  children  presented  himself  at  the  office  of  the 
Workmans’  Sick  Fund  in  Dresden  to  draw  a small  sum 
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of  money  which  was  due  to  him,  and  it  was  the  last 
he  had  to  draw  as  the  26th  week  had  arrived.  He 
also  suffered  from  a disease  of  the  eyes  which  had 
kept  him  out  of  work  for  some  years. 

When  asked  what  he  intended  to  do,  as  his  relief 
from  the  fund  would  then  cease,  he  replied  as  follows 
suppressing  his  emotion  at  the  same  time.  “What  shall 
I do?”  “Put  an  end  to  myself,  it  cannot  go  on  much 
longer.  I have  the  best  certificates  and  have  taken 
the  greatest  pains  to  find  something  to  do,  hut  in  vain. 
I have  applied  everywhere,  but  there  are  so  many 
young  people  walking  about  without  work,  that  no  one 
will  employ  an  old  man.  I have  done  my  duty  as 

soldier  and  as  citizen,  and  I receive  two  veterans’ 

pensions,  one  from  the  Kaiser,  and  the  other  from  the 
town  of  Dresden:  these  however  are  not  sufficient  for 
me  to  bring  up  my  children  honestly.  There  remains 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  put  an  end  to  myself.” 

A case  of  embezzlement  at  Dresden  gives  also  a 

sad  picture  of  the  position  of  shop  girls.  The  accused 
was  the  19  year  old  daughter  of  as  post  office  official, 
she  lost  her  parents  early  and  was  left  without  a penny 
and  no  rich  relations  to  whom  she  could  go.  This  girl 
was  a shop  girl  and  after  having  been  apprenticed, 
received  a position  in  a paper  business  as  saleswoman, 
with  the  enormous?  salary  of  15  Marks  per  month. 
From  this  she  must  live,  clothe  herself  and  pay  taxes. 
She  accomplished  this;  as  she  told  the  bench  in  tears 
and  hungered. 

Hunger  is  unpleasant  to  hear,  and  in  her  great 
need,  and  with  no  one  to  advise  her,  she  helped  herself 
to  the  money  of  her  employer.  She  embezzled  in  all 
43  Marks  in  5 months,  so  that  she,  after  her  principal 
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had  generously  given  her  an  advance  of  5 Marks  per 
month,  had  20  Marks  monthly  to  provide  herself  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Her  dishonesty  was  however 
discovered.  The  principal  informed  the  police,  and  the 
girl  acknowledged  her  guilt  in  tears  before  the  court. 
The  magistrates  allowed  extenuating  circumstances  and 
condemned  her  to  two  weeks  imprisonment. 

Another  awful  picture  of  misery  was  described  in 
the  Viennese  newspapers  under  the  title  of  “A  homeless 
family”.  In  cold  and  wet  weather  they  crouched  under 
a railway  arch,  the  father,  mother,  and  six  children. 
Their  rags  scarcely  covered  them,  and  hunger  and  cold 
had  so  exhausted  them,  that  they  could  only  keep  them- 
selves with  difficulty  from  falling.  A pitying  watchman 
saw  them  and  brought  them  to  the  watch  room  in  the 
Pfefferhofgasse.  He  then  called  the  Volunteer  Life 
Saving  Society,  who  gave  the  unfortunate  people  food, 
drink,  and  lodging  in  the  Home  for  Homeless  Families. 
The  man  was  a carpenter  named  Wassinger,  he  and 
his  wife  and  six  children  in  ages  from  9 years  to  3 
months  had  been  without  shelter  for  4 days.  The 
youngest  child  was  suffering  from  severe  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  was  sent  to  the  Childrens’  Hospital  by 
the  doctors.  The  man  had  been  unable  to  obtain  work 
in  spite  of  all  his  attempts  and  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  his  lodging  as  he  could  not  pay  the  rent. 

An  example  of  the  misery  in  London:  The  Sanitary 
Commission  published  statistics  a short  time  ago  which 
show  that  in  one  night  there  were  25000  persons 
homeless  in  the  metropolis.  Of  these  unhappy  people 
1509  men  and  120  women  slept  in  the  open  street,  100 
men  and  63  women  slept  under  bridges  and  in  door- 
ways. 23442  poor  people  were  able  to  find  a penny 
to  pay  for  a night’s  lodging.  Among  the  vagabonds 
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were  54  young  people  under  16,  and  33  young  girls 
under  14. 

A horrible  family  drama  in  San  Martin  a suburb  from 
Barcelona.  A man,  35  years  of  age,  named  Ildefonso 
Andreu  killed  all  his  family  and  then  committed  siucide. 
He  got  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
stabbed  his  old  parents  dead,  then  he  cut  the  throat  of 
his  wife  and  11  year  old  daughter.  The  cries  and 
groans  of  the  dying  brought  the  police  and  the  neigh- 
bours to  the  spot.  As  they  entered  the  lodging  they 
found  the  corpses  and  the  murderer  who  had  stabbed 
himself  severely.  Andreu  was  able  to  state  that 
misery  had  driven  him  to  the  deed,  as  he  could  not 
support  his  family,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  die 
with  then. 

A similar  horrible  tragedy  occured  in  Berlin.  The 
landlord  of  a small  inn  named  Melz  murdered  his  wife 
and  three  children  (girls  aged  14.  11.  and  10  respectively) 
by  turning  on  the  gas.  The  motive  of  the  crime 
was  money  troubles.  Although  Melz  and  his  wife  were 
hard  working  and  thrifty  they  could  make  no  money. 
They  had  been  obliged  to  sell  everything  and  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  to  quit  house  and  home.  Melz 
had  made  all  preparations  to  kill  his  wife  and  daughters, 
but  intended  to  save  his  son  and  a nephew  who  was 
living  with  them. 

A large  gas  meter  stood  in  the  kitchen  with  a 
long  pipe  which  could  be  adjusted  to  any  burner  as 
desired.  Melz  bored  holes  in  the  panels  of  the  doors  and 
passed  the  pipe  through  the  room  of  his  son  and  nephew 
into  the  second  apartement  where  the  other  members 
of  the  family  slept.  He  then  turned  on  the  gas  after 
having  shut  all  the  doors,  (his  family  were  already  in 
bed  and  asleep)  and  went  to  bed.  The  gas  quickly 
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filled  the  bedroom  and  the  inmates  must  have  been 
stupified  in  a short  time.  At  7 o’clock  next  morning 
a strong  smell  of  gas  was  observed  in  the  house,  and 
the  neighbours  knocked  at  the  window  and  awoke  the 
son  and  his  cousin.  They  were  suffering  from  the  gas 
they  had  inhaled  but  were  still  able  to  open  the  window. 
The  police  and  the  fire  brigade  were  sent  for  and  the 
horrible  deed  was  discovered.  The  five  victims  lay 
motionless  in  their  beds,  every  assistance  was  rendered 
but  in  vain.  A note  was  found  upon  the  table  which 
contained  the  following  words.  “It  is  now  3 o’clock, 
good  bye  . . .,  it  is  a bad  husband  who  leaves  his  wife 
and  children  in  misery  and  want  I only  wish  that  my  son 
falls  into  good  hands.” 

Such  deeds  of  desperation  are  partly  the  fault  of 
the  community,  for  they  were  all  the  victims  of  their 
surroundings. 

Such  a sad  existence,  as  is  shown  by  these  in- 
stances, such  a struggle  for  bread  day  after  day  with 
the  knowledge  that  things  will  never  be  better  is 
unworthy  of  mankind.  Our  well-educated  working 
classes  have  really  not  deserved  it,  it  is  unworthy  of 
our  advanced  generation  and  we  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  change  it. 

We  should  not  think  so  badly  of  the  lower  working 
classes,  but  rather  lend  a hand  to  better  their  position; 
the  working  classes  consume  the  most  goods  and 
business  is  good  when  the  workman  has  work  and  can 
provide  necessaries  for  himself  and  his  family.  When 
the  workmen  earn  little,  however,  all  business  suffers 
more  or  less. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  that  our  educated 
working  classes  are  not  contented  with  the  present 
unnatural  mode  of  living,  from  which  so  much  poverty, 
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misery,  disease  and  care  arise.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  great  increase  of  Socialism.  All  workmen  strive  to 
better  their  position  and  demand  humanity  as  well  as 
work  and  wages.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  create 
natural  laws  and  institutions  more  appropiate  to  our 
enlightened  times.  Our  generation  will  only  become 
more  contented  when  the  above  reforms  have  been 
carried  out. 

The  working  class  is  larger  than  all  other  classes 

combined. 

The  working  class  is  much  larger  than  all  other 
classes  put  together;  for  this  reason  it  has  the  right 
to  a voice  in  the  government  of  the  people.  It  is  also 
a precept  of  wordly  wisdom  for  us  not  to  imagine 
ourselves  better  than  the  workmen,  as  in  this  age  of 
bad  trade  and  dishonest  competition,  the  rich  cannot 
say  with  certainty  how  long  they  will  remain  rich,  nor 
whether  their  children  will  not  become  workmen  in 
the  course  of  a few  years.  It  is  well  known  that 
capital  becomes  more  concentrated  every  day,  con- 
sequently the  number  of  rich  people  and  the  middle 
class,  especially  independent  tradespeople  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  (See  Chapter  1.)  We  have  reached  to- 
day a general  discontent,  it  is  not  only  the  moneyless 
workmen  who  are  discontented,  but  also  many  business 
people,  and  some  of  the  wealthy;  even  learned  men 
are  looking  for  help  so  as  not  to  fall  a victim  to 
economical  retrogression. 

Unnatural  views  and  institutions ; suitable  proposals 

for  their  removal. 

It  is  scarcely  comprehensible  why  men  make  their 
life  on  this  earth  so  difficult  and  sorrowful,  and  why 
they  hate  instead  of  loving  one  another.  We  must  not 
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forget  that  we  must  all  die,  and  that  we  can  be  made 
responsible  for  all  our  unnatural  doings.  Let  us  convince 
ourselves  that  it  is  the  fault  of  all  men  alike,  and 
perhaps  more  so  of  the  legislators  and  the  rich. 

After  death  they  will  be  obliged  to  answer  for 
their  unnatural  doings;  as  these  circles  have  created 
want  in  this  life,  by  their  inhuman  behaviour,  &c.,  or 
rather  let  us  say  they  have  not  sufficiently  used  their 
influence  to  avert  ruin  and  misery  from  mankind. 

How  great  is  the  responsibility  of  those,  who 
depend  our  present  unnatural  institutions, — these  sources 
of  bitter  misery  which  deride  and  fight  against  the  new 
and  natural  propositions  laid  down  in  this  book!  There 
are  sinners  enough  who  laugh  at  my  esteem  for  the 
divine  laws  of  nature.  I am  not  wrong  when  I say 
that  there  are  clergy  among  the  scoffers,  although 
it  is  their  duty  to  teach  the  people  the  belief  in  God 
and  in  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  this  present  unnatural  way  of  living,  it  is 
useless  to  teach  the  doctrine  “Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.”  This  will  be  only  possible  when 
we  have  introduced  natural  institutions  and  the  struggle 
for  existence,  competition,  and  strife,  is  at  an  end. 

Our  clergy  especially  should  take  this  to  heart, 
and  try  to  help  us. 

Men  could  he  much  happier  than  they  are. 

If  mankind  only  knew  what  happiness  it  could 
obtain  by  arranging  its  mode  of  life  according  to  my 
proposals — what  care  sorrow  and  pain  could  be  re- 
moved, it  would  certainly  earnestly  begin  to  consider. 
One  would  think  that  if  men  only  have  care  and 
misery  and  a hard  life  from  their  unnatural  laws  and 
institutions,  and  pain  and  disease  from  their  unnatural 
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way  of  living,  they  would  abandon  both  for  more 
natural  laws  and  mode  of  life.  It  is  however  quite 
the  contrary.  We  rather  hear  all  the  pain,  care,  and 
misery  often  for  our  whole  lives,  than  we  would  dare 
to  alter  the  unnatural  state  of  things  which  is  respon- 
sible for  all. 

Any  person  who  thinks,  and  whose  ideas  are  not 
entirely  brought  to  a standstill  by  our  unnatural  mode 
of  living  must  admit,  that  the  propositions  given  in  this 
work  are  not  only  logical  but  also  capable  of  being 
carried  out  and  that,  if  applied,  all  forms  of  misery 
among  the  people  would  by  degrees  disappear. 

We  men,  who  are  continually  boasting  of  the 
progress  we  make,  must  blush  with  shame  when  we 
think  of  the  unnecessary  care  and  trouble  and  sickness 
we  have  heaped  upon  our  heads,  and  when  we  think  that 
we  do  not  make  divine  nature  the  example  of  our  lives, 
nor  do  we  attempt  to  remove  the  plagues  of  mankind 
by  instituting  natural  laws  and  institutions. 

Every  generation  must  prepare  the  way  for 

the  next* 

It  is  really  our  duty  to  our  successors  to  create  a 
better  and  more  natural  state  of  things  on  the  earth. 
We  must  therefore  try  to  avoid  and  remove  the  countless 
cares  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  we  sin  against 
our  Creator,  who  has  intended  the  earth  to  be  a pa- 
radise where  mankind  can  live  in  joy  and  pleasure. 
We  have  to-day,  unfortunately  and  against  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  turned  this  Paradise  into  a valley  of  tears, 

Our  advanced  generation  ought  to  have  long  ago 
considered  the  solution  of  the  most  important  of  all 
problems;  had  this  been  done,  much  would  disappear 
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out  of  our  lives  which  is  at  present  causing  us  great 
unhappiness. 

We  have  a much  better  view  of  all  spheres  than 
the  former  races  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  know  where  to  begin  to  make  the  world  better,  and 
to  remove  mankind  from  the  misery  into  which  it  has 
plunged  itself.  We  ought  however  to  have  constituted 
our  life  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  a long  time 
ago.  We  should  be  glad  that  a way  is  shown  in  this 
book  which  can  lead  us  to  real  happiness  and  true 
contentment. 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  contrary  to  nature. 

Wealth  and  poverty  as  I have  already  remarked 
are  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  them  belong  a host  of 
evils  which  attack  our  present  mode  of  living.  These 
evils  can  be  removed,  not  by  dividing  the  money  of  the 
rich  among  the  poor — the  supposed  aim  of  social  demo- 
cracy,— but  rather  by  procuring  a certain  means  of 
existence  for  all  men  for  their  whole  lives,  and  this  is 
only  to  be  oblained  through  the  state,  for  fuller  details 
see  Chapter  2.  It  is  not  money,  extravagance  and 
laziness  which  make  men  happy  but  rather  life  free 
from  care,  health,  and  contentment  with  brotherly  love. 

Riches  are  therefore  unnatural,  and  have  poverty 
and  want  as  companion  picture.  Both  are  contrary  to 
God’s  word.  Does  not  the  Bible  say  that  it  is  easier 
for  a camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a needle  than 
for  a rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Many 
great  men  have  sprung  from  poor  parents.  Moses  was 
originally  a castaway,  David  a shepherd.  Jesus  Christ 
the  son  of  a workman,  Luther  the  son  of  a miner,  and 
Napoleon  the  son  of  an  advocate.  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
father  was  a simple  farmer,  and  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
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parents  were  also  quite  poor.  We  see  by  this  that  the 
greatest  men  have  often  a small  beginning,  a reformer 
it  appears,  seldom  has  a rich  father. 

Laws,  of  which  the  people  do  not  approve,  do  not 
long  remain  in  force  to-day. 

Those  laws,  which  the  people  consider  unjust,  no 
longer  remain  long  in  force,  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  bad  laws,  and  the  legis- 
lators should  bear  the  fact  in  mind,  that  when  they 
make  bad  laws,  they  make  discontented  people  also. 
Therefore  law-givers  should  go  conscientiously  to  work 
and  carefully  consider  the  position  of  affairs  before 
making  laws  likely  to  sow  discontent  among  the  people. 

When  mankind  has  learnt  to  think  more  naturally, 
the  laws  will  become  more  natural  too. 

Now,  unnaturally  thinking  men  rule  the  earth  and 
make  the  laws,  and  therefore  through  them  no  blessed 
influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  legislation. 
One  would  almost  like  to  change  all  the  present  insti- 
tutions at  once.  This  would  however  be  bad  policy. 
Were  we  to  demand  too  many  alterations  all  at  once 
from  our  lawgivers,  without  first  convincing  them  of 
the  worth  of  the  propositions  and  ideas  contained  in 
this  book,  they  would  not  only  misunderstand  the  pro- 
cedure, but  would  also  regard  the  ideas  as  hostile  to  the 
nation.  It  is  also  quite  possible,  they  would  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  what  was  required.  There- 
fore the  most  important  question  of  all  is  the  explanation. 
The  farther  the  explanation  goes  among  the  people, 
the  greater  will  be  the  effect;  it  will  stir  the  masses 
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on  to  reform,  till  at  length  all  the  good  ideas  in  this 
book  have  been  realized. 

Many  new  propositions  and  scientific  theories  appear 
at  first  nonsenical  and  impractical;  but  when  mankind 
is  able  to  see  the  excellence  of  them,  and  the  right 
moment  arrives,  they  make  great  headway. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  my  proposals  with  reference 
to  a natural  state  of  things  in  the  world.  As  soon  as 
the  people  think  naturally  enough  to  see  worth  of  the 
above  ideas,  no  time  will  be  lost  in  putting  my  pro- 
positions into  execution. 

Even  the  governments  themselves  will  not  he  able 
to  close  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  thorough 

reform. 

When  the  governments  see  the  approach  of  a 
general  agricultural  and  financial  crisis,  when  they  see 
trade  industry  and  agriculture  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
and  the  vast  army  of  the  unemployed  increasing  as  is 
to-day  inhappily  the  case,  they  will  see  themselves  ob- 
liged to  find  some  means  of  keeping  the  lands  from 
absolute  ruin.  They  will  not  accomplish  much  by 
merely  altering  laws,  by  making  contracts,  or  by 
arranging  annuities.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take 
strong  measures  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  I have 
already  fully  explained  that  this  question  can  only  be 
solved  by  making  everything  international. 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  thoughts  contained  in 
this  book  will  in  the  near  future  lead  to  a natural 
reform  or  new  mode  of  life,  and  contribute  greatly  to 
the  disappearance  of  all  old-fashioned  and  unnatural 
views.  It  will  be  the  same  with  this  book  as  it  was 
with  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”.  This  book  has 
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many  adherents  and  has  greatly  shaken  the  belief  in 
medical  superstition  although  the  latter  has  commanded 
the  situation  for  more  than  2000  years. 

The  blessings  of  a natural  legislation  would  soon 

show  themselves. 

You  must  carefully  consider  my  proposals,  dear 
Beader,  and  think  that,  were  they  realized,  you  would 
have  no  more  cares,  no  more  sleepless  nights,  no  worry 
for  yourself  and  your  family.  Competition  would  die 
out,  and  even  the  petty  worries  of  the  household  would 
be  no  more. 

Even  illness,  which  causes  so  much  pain  and  so 
many  sleepless  nights,  would  become  less  year  by  year. 
It  would  also  be  a great  help  to  workmen,  clerks  and 
others  if  they  only  had  to  work  a quarter  of  the  time 
they  do  now  (see  Chapter  2).  In  addition  to  this  per- 
haps ten  times  as  much  pleasure.  Let  us  consider  how 
much  care,  worry,  and  annoyance  we  have  already  had 
in  our  lives. 

All  the  cares  of  existence,  fall  according  to  my 
proposals,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  state,  which  however 
would  only  be  conducted  by  sensible  and  natural-thinking 
men,  who  would  be  easily  able  to  solve  all  their  tasks 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  they  having  all  means  at 
their  disposal.  The  new  state  would  have  no  counter 
influence  to  countend  against;  no  war,  which  necessitates 
a large  expenditure  to  keep  up  the  army,  and  no  com- 
petition or  tariff  wars.  Then  there  will  be  only  one 
mankind  in  the  world,  as  there  is  only  one  mankind; 
no-one  will  be  able  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  development  of  this  one  state.  All  men  will 
have  the  same  interests  as  the  divine  laws  of  nature 
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has  intended.  If  we  wish  to  he  thought  sensible  beings 
we  must  live  accordingly. 

Do  not  start  at  the  word  “international”  dear 
Header,  are  not  the  sun,  the  rain  and  all  other  powers 
of  nature  international?  Why  do  we  men  not  attempt 
this,  especially  as  it  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  hap- 
piness for  us  all. 

If  we,  for  example,  compare  the  happy  fluttering 
and  chirruping  of  the  birds  with  the  earnestness  of 
human  life,  if  we  think  that  the  head  of  Creation  is 
every  day  tortured  and  oppressed  by  fresh  cares,  it  is 
really  cause  enough  for  us  to  begin  to  think.  The  life 
of  the  lower  animals  shows  us  a sunny  picture,  but 
the  life  of  a man,  the  highest  part  of  Creation,  is 
one  of  misery.  Is  this  the  destiny  of  nature  or  is  it 
the  results  of  our  unnatural  way  of  life  and  exaggerated 
civilization? 

It  is  certainly  the  latter.  We  have  really  no 
cause  to  wonder,  if  men  act  unnaturally,  for  unnatu- 
ralness has  been  their  tutor.  According  to  the  destiny 
of  nature,  a man,  when  he  leads  a sensible  life,  must 
have  ten  times  more  pleasure  than  the  inferior  animals, 
as  his  understanding  can  bring  him  unthoughtof 
happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  brutes. 

Mankind  departed  from  the  paths  of  nature  a long 

time  ago. 

It  is  sad,  that  mankind  have  employed  a part  of 
their  understanding  and  sense— the  greatest  of  God’s 
gifts — for  thousands  of  years  in  an  unnatural  way. 
I call  your  attention  to  the  cruelties  of  former  times, 
to  the  crucifixtion  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  torture  chamber, 
to  serfdom,  slavery,  and  especially  to  war,  at  whose 
altar  so  many  blooming  victims  have  offered  up  their 
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lives.  I call  your  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  existence, 
to  the  fatigues  of  business,  and  to  the  cares  of  daily 
life;  from  all  these  our  nervous  human  race  of  the 
present  day  has  arisen.  Let  me  add  still  another  great 
mistake  of  mankind,  viz.  the  cure  by  medecine,  which 
has  so  often  weakened  the  health  and  the  strength  of 
the  nations. 

Prejudice  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  healthy  progress. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  assert  that  my 
ideas  of  a new  natural  state  of  life  cannot  be  realized. 
They  say  this,  firstly,  because  most  of  my  propositions 
are  quite  strange  and  incomprehensible;  they  are  pre- 
judiced and  accordingly  think  the  proposals  unpossible. 
Dear  Reader,  your  views  in  this  matter  are  quite  wrong. 
The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
does  not  lie  in  the  realization  but  in  the  want  of 
enlightenment. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  explan- 
ation is  the  proclamation  of  the  right  way,  which  is 
contained  in  this  book;  and  with  which  the  most  im- 
portant obstacle  in  the  way  of  a sensible  and  natural 
state  of  things  would  be  overcome.  Those  sensible 
people,  who  are  looking  for  light,  will  quickly  grasp 
the  helm  offered  to  them,  and  by  its  help,  lead  mankind 
into  the  haven  of  the  real  Paradise. 

If  any  of  my  readers  think  the  method  very  good, 
but  it  would  take  an  incredible  length  of  time  before 
it  will  be  realized,  I answer  him  in  the  following 
manner.  What  the  divine  laws  of  nature  has  given  us 
to  do  we  should  have  already  done  a long  time  ago, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  postpone  it  much  longer. 
Mankind  will  be  soon  awakened  from  his  sleep.  The 
longer  we  hesitate  to  obey  the  divine  law  of  nature 
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the  more  we  sin  against  God  and  against  mankind. — 
We  must  change  our  present  unnatural  mode  of  living, 
not  only  because  care  sorrow  and  poverty  are  increasing, 
but  because  crime  is  also  striding  forward  with 
gigantic  steps. 

Every  far-seeing  man  must  know  that  we  cannot 
continue  on  our  old  unnatural  and  ruinous  way;  the 
great  explanation  drives  the  life  of  mankind  more  and 
more  to  a more  natural  basis.  Everything  unnatural, 
which  has  ruled  the  world  for  thousands  of  years,  will 
and  must  be  rent  asunder  by  a natural  explanation, 
and  a divine  constitution  of  the  world  will  take  the 
upper  hand. 

Our  rulers  are  also  too  changeable. 

Our  rulers  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  can  only 
rule  an  unfortunately  not  happy  nation  for  a few  years. 
Life  is  short,  and  one  man  is  forgotten  quickly  after 
the  other.  They  could  however  raise  an  everlasting 
monument  to  themselves,  were  they  to  help  to  give 
mankind  a sensible  and  international  legislation  founded 
on  the  laws  of  nature,  through  which  all  men  would 
be  made  happy  and  contented.  The  plans  for  such 
an  international  legislation  and  institution  of  the  earth 
are  especially  laid  down  in  this  book. 

If  every  ruler  would  strive  to  obtain  a happy  future 
for  his  people,  as  is  guaranteed  is  this  book,  no  monarch 
need  ever  fear  an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

He  who  thinks  that  things  can  continue  in  the 
old  way  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  made  in  the 
last  century,  especially  in  inventions  and  discoveries,  makes 
a great  mistake.  On  one  side  capital  and  wealth  and 
on  the  other  poverty  and  want  caused  by  scarcity  of 

work;  the  middle  class  threatens  to  disappear  and  the 
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question  of  existence  is  becoming  in  general  more  dif- 
ficult to  solve.  Such  changed  times  require  a thorough 
change  in  the  legislation.  Laws  which  were  made  50 
or  100  years  ago  are  no  longer  of  any  use,  if  we  wish 
to  avoid  want  misery  or  even  revolution.  A violin 
string  breaks  when  too  much  strain  is  placed  upon  it. 

This  work  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  by  many  with 

hostility. 

Although  this  book  may  be  classed  among  the  most 
important  literary  works,  as  it  offers  a natural  solution 
to  the  most  important  questions  of  life  and  shows 
mankind  the  way  to  a really  happy  future,  there  are 
probably  some  who  regard  it  with  hostile  looks.  My  other 
work,  however,  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing’'  although 
it  met  with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  doctors, 
has  already  done  much  good;  it  has  given  health  and 
new  life  to  many  people.  All  this  pales  before  the 
contents  of  this  book  and  before  the  use  it  will  be  to 
mankind.  Many  readers  will  perhaps  say  this  book 
contains  revolutionary  tenets — but  it  is  not  so. 

It  is  only  the  intention  of  my  propositions  to  change 
the  present  unnatural  state  of  thinks  into  a natural 
one.  If  the  old  fashioned  laws  and  institutions  which 
have  brought  ruin  upon  mankind,  were  done  away  with, 
and  replaced  by  natural  ones,  it  would  be  no  revolution, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a very  sensible  action,  in  fact  the 
most  sensible  thing  mankind  could  do. 

I would  advise,  those,  who  think  the  realization  of 
my  ideas  impossible,  not  to  lose  their  temper  but  to 
put  my  book  quietly  in  a drawer  for  10  years  or  so. 
After  this  time  they  will  have  a different  opinion,  that 
is,  if  they  are  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  at  all. 

The  champions  of  the  present  mode  of  life,  who 
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oppose  the  natural  method  of  healing,  the  question  of: 
existence,  reform  in  work  time  and  mode  of  dress  and 
other  sensible  and  natural  ideas  given  in  this  book, 
must  admit  that  their  ideas  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  times.  This  should  especially  be  borne  in  mind  as 
it  is  easy  to  come  in  contact  with  celebrated  men 
who  are  enemies  of  the  natural  ideas  contained  is 
this  book. 

My  views  cannot  be  regarded  as  revolutionary. 

Many  readers  will  regard  the  ideas  in  my  work  as 
“socialistic”  and  “revolutionary”.  If  every  party  made 
such  natural  propositions  and  if  all  men  were  as  harm- 
less as  I am  or  had  so  many  sensible  ideas  and  so 
much  sympathy  for  the  starving  poor,  the  world  would 
be  much  better  off.  No  one  need  shudder  at  my 
thoughts;  it  would  be  better  to  consider  them  and  see 
if  they  are  not  better  founded  than  those  in  vogue, 
whose  worth  is  shown  by  the  sad  state  of  things  of 
the  present  day.  If  most  of  us  imagine  our  views  are 
quite  correct,  and  cannot  understand  how  my  ideas 
will  be  realized,  it  does  not  say  much.  I have  often 
seen  people  change  their  mind. 

Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  had  certainly 
no  idea  of  the  great  progress  we  have  made,  for  they 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  railway,  the  electric 
tramway,  in  fact  nothing  at  all  of  electricity,  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  nor  anything  of  the  natural 
method  of  healing.  If  any  one  is  unable  to  imagine 
the  realization  of  my  propositions,  the  natural  course 
of  things  will  not  stop  on  his  account. 

It  is  either  a mistake  or  a wilful  misrepresentation 
of  facts  to  think  that  our  educated  people,  who  are 
looking  for  enlightenment,  wish  to  change  the  present 
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bad  state  of  things  by  force.  No,  our  people  of 
of  to-day  are  not  so  stupid  nor  narrow-minded.  They 
know  well  enough  that  by  a senseless  act  they  could 
obtain  nothing  and  therefore  they  try  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  future  by  explanation  and  only  by  ex- 
planation. As  this  enlightenment  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  nature  itself,  their  efforts  will  soon  be 
crowned  with  suceess. 

There  are  naturally  many  men  who  defend  their 
views  of  the  present  unnatural  mode  of  living,  but 
there  are  also  others  who  take  a more  sober  and 
sensible  view  of  the  situation  and  these  are  increasing 
in  numbers  daily. 

The  inventions  of  the  last  century. 

Our  great  progress,  especially  in  discoveries  and 
inventions  has  made  it  our  bounden  duty  to  create  a 
better  state  of  things  upon  earth  than  our  forefathers 
have  done.  The  mode  of  illumination  shows  clearly 
the  great  difference  between  then  and  now.  For  many 
thousand  years  mankind  has  been  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  oil  and  wax.  Petroleum  and  gas  were  only 
used  for  illumination  in  the  last  century,  and  electric 
light  is  of  a still  later  date.  Moreover  our  forefathers 
had  to  conduct  their  business  with  horses  and  wagons 
and  very  primitive  ships.  To-day  we  have  steam  and 
electric  railways,  the  bicycle,  and  the  motor. 

Our  enormous  steamers  cross  the  seas,  and  we 
have  almost  arrived  at  a steerable  balloon. 

The  post  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  and  as 
many  could  neither  read  nor  write  all  business  was 
contracted  by  word  of  mouth.  Now  we  have  an  inter- 
national post,  we  have  the  wonderful  inventions  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone;  by  the  latter  we  can  speak 
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with  ease  from  one  town  to  another,  be  they  hundreds 
of  miles  apart.  In  former  times  we  had  no  machines, 
and  at  the  beginning  each  man  was  his  own  tailor  and 
shoemaker.  What  a contrast  to-day,  our  machines 
perform  wonders!  Formerly  books  were  not  printed 
but  written,  and  this  was  such  a tedious  and  costly 
work,  that  only  wealthy  people  could  possess  a few 
books.  The  art  of  writing  was  then  the  privilege  of 
the  priests  and  other  learned  men,  the  common  people 
knew  nothing  of  it.  How  different  it  is  to-day.  We 
have  quick  presses,  typewriters  and  other  reproducing 
machines;  and  in  addition  almost  every  person  in  ci- 
vilized lands  can  read  and  write. 

I will  now  give  my  readers  a short  sketch  of  the 
great  progress  mankind  has  made  in  the  last  50  years. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  had  only  the  scythe,  the  seed- 
cloth  and  the  hand  plough,  now  we  have  mowing 
machines,  steam  ploughs,  sowing  and  food  cutting 
machines. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  had  only  the  flail,  now  we  have 
the  threshing  machine. 

Fifty  years  ago  tailors  and  shoemakers  sewed  by 
hand,  now  almost  all  work  is  done  by  the  sewing 
machine. 

Fifty  years  ago,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  bookbinders, 
nailmakers,  brickmoulders  made  everything  by  hand 
but  now  they  are  aided  by  machines  of  all  kinds. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  had  only  oil  lamps,  to-day  we 
have  incandescent  gas  and  electric  light. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  had  only  the  sunlight  and 

moonlight,  we  have  now  rays  &c. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  had  flint  and  steel  and  now 

we  have  matches  &c. 

Fifty  years  all  ships  had  sails,  now  we  have 
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steamers  and  submarines,  and  shall  soon  probably  have 
a steerable  balloon. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  telegraph,  to-day 
we  have  the  telephone  and  wireless  telegraphy. 

Fifty  years  ago  all  weaving  was  done  by  hand, 
to-day  we  have  mechanical  contrivances  which  help  us 
considerably  in  the  art. 

Fifty  years  ago  all  diseases  were  cured  by  medicine 
now  we  have  the  scientific  cure  by  nature  and  its 
branches. 

Formerly  we  had  only  horses  and  waggons,  now 
we  have  locomotives,  motors,  bicycles,  and  electric  trams. 

Formerly  we  only  had  black  gunpowder,  now  we 
have  both  smokeless  and  to  a certain  degree  noiseless 
powders,  to  say  nothing  of  dynamite  gun-cotton  &c. 

We  had  formerly  only  the  handpress  and  now  we 
have  rotation  machines. 

Type  setters  were  formerly  obliged  to  set  by  hand, 
now  this  is  done  by  machines  for  , the  purpose. 

We  were  obliged  to  write  all  letters  with  a pen 
till  the  typewriter  was  invented. 

Formerly  pictures  were  painted  on  linen  but  now 
we  have  photography. 

Formerly  we  had  only  the  voltaic  pile,  now  we 
have  dynamos. 

There  is  no  branch  of  science  in  which  mankind 
has  not  made  great  discoveries. 

Mankind  avances  with  giant  strides;  who  would 
have  thought  a hundred  years  that  one  could  sit  at 
home  and  converse  comfortably  with  relatives  or  friends 
living  in  towns  perhaps  miles  away. 

Those  people,  who  consider  my  proposals  absurd 
should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  further  develop- 
ment which  the  future  is  sure  to  bring. 
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We  live  now  in  quite  another  time. 

We  can  see  that  we  are  living  in  quite  a different 
time  to  our  forefathers,  as  the  most  wonderful  inventions 
and  progress  lie  at  our  disposal.  It  is  therefore  our 
duty  to  employ  them  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
We  should  not  make  ourselves  unhappier  by  this  progress, 
than  our  forefathers  were,  but  we  have  unfortunately 
done  so.  We  ought  to  be  much  happier  than  we  really  are. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps;  why  are  all  our  present 
laws  and  institutions  no  longer  good?  Mankind  has 
remained  the  same.  If  our  laws  had  a bad  effect,  our 
forefathers  would  have  changed  them  years  ago.  Really 
natural  alterations  however  were  impossible  till  now: 
our  forefathers  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  lacked  especially  the  scientific 
foundation; — the  result  of  our  progress  and  inventions. 
The  whole  people  must  be  educated  enough  and  be 
able  to  think  naturally  in  order  to  make  progress.  We 
have  only  just  arrived  at  the  time  when  a general 
education  of  the  people  can  be  spoken  of,  for  a reform 
movement  must  come  from  the  people,  and  not  from 
the  learned  men,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  or  any  other 
ruling  body. 

Many  every  day  people  will  say:  “Mankind  will 
never  become  perfect  enough  to  form  the  constitution  laid 
down  in  this  book;  there  will  never  be  a complete 
happiness  on  earth  as  we  have  pictured  it.”  My  reply 
is  as  follows.  Mankind  will  become  much  more  perfect 
by  degrees  than  is  necessary  for  my  plans.  We  should 
only  think  from  what  a small  beginning  man  has  been 
obliged  to  raise  himself,  and  he  is  now  not  standing 
still,  he  is  rising  higher  and  higher. 


The  laws  were  formerly  made  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility. 

Mankind  has  moved  for  thousands  of  years  among 
unnatural  laws  and  institutions,  greatly  to  his  disad- 
vantage. The  harm  done  has  rapidy  increased,  so  that 
intelligent  men  have  been  unable  to  find  any  remedy. 
The  rulers,  together  with  the  nobility,  priests  and  others 
made  the  laws,  the  people  being  intentionally  restrained 
from  taking  part  in  politics.  These  parties  have  tried 
for  thousands  of  years  to  forward  only  their  own  in- 
terests, and  had  no  thought  for  those  of  the  people. 
They  could  not  properly  understand  the  wants  of  the 
nation,  and  the  esteem  and  good  will  were  also  lacking. 
Instead  of  the  same  rights  for  all,  preference  was  only 
aimed  at.  Now  it  is  better;  the  people,  who  now  com- 
prehend what  is  natural  and  sensible,  now  take  a 
successful  part  in  the  legislation,  and  try  to  remove 
the  unnatural  laws  one  after  the  other.  The  peoples 
of  ancient  times  were  as  incapable  of  governing  them- 
selves as  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  had  not 
sufficient  political  education.  To-day  it  is  different,  now 
the  people  think  and  act  almost  more  sensibly  i.  e. 
more  according  to  nature,  than  the  so-called  upper 
classes,  who  have  many  prejudices  and  a great  preference 
for  the  old-fashioned  views  of  life.  Our  generation 
must  give  up  these  numerous  prejudices  and  unnatural 
views;  before  they  do  this  they  will  not  be  able  to 
perfectly  understand  the  thoughts  in  this  book. 

Laws  founded  on  nature  are  no  more  so  changeable 
as  those  of  the  present  day. 

I must  say  to  those  of  my  readers  who  are  full 
of  prejudices  and  unnatural  laws.  Your  present  unnatural 
laws  and  institutions  are  transient  and  changeable, 
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but  my  natural  proposals  or  at  any  case  their  outline 
will  be  permanent,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  made  laws. 

Until  we  are  able  to  create  permanent  or  unchanging 
laws  for  the  community  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  As 
soon  as  our  earthly  laws  become  in  accordance  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  they  will  scarcely  need  any  alteration, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  our  laws  to-day.  The 
perfection  of  the  laws  of  nature  would  be  transferred 
to  our  legislation. 

The  legislation  must  he  in  accordance  to  our 
advanced  state  of  education. 

As  mankind  has  made  so  much  progress  and  so 
many  discoveries  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  education 
in  civilized  states  has  reached  such  a high  standard — 
a happiness  denied  all  previous  generations, — our  views 
are  naturally  much  more  advanced  than  those  of  our 
forefathers.  It  is  certainly  very  lowering  when  so  many 
eminent  men  still  hang  to  the  traditions  and  opinions 
of  our  ancestors,  and  without  further  examination,  con- 
sider them  sufficient  for  our  legislation. 

The  present  state  of  education  is  widely  different 
to  that  of  years  gone  by,  and  in  the  same  way  our 
institutions  and  laws  must  be  more  sensible  than  those 
of  our  forefathers,  if  we  wish  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  times.  I will  give  my  readers  an  example.  If 
we,  like  our  forefathers,  could  not  get  over  the  idea 
that  every  man  must  earn  his  means  of  livelihood  in 
a struggle  for  work  and  in  great  competition,  the  most 
educated  and  advanced  part  of  our  generation  at  least 
possess  much  more  noble  and  natural  thoughts  and 
convictions.  He  acknowledges  the  great  wrong  we 
have  done  by  making  our  life  so  difficult  by  our  un- 
natural institutions,  as  our  merciful  Creator  has  cast 
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into  our  lap.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  more  sensible 
and  natural  institutions  as  mentioned  in  chapter  2,  it 
will  be  only  necessary  for  each  man  to  work  a few 
short  hours  a day,  in  order  to  earn  sufficient  food  and 
drink,  and  moreover  his  existence  will  be  assured  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  All  men  will  then  do 
their  share  of  the  work,  and  the  old  biblical  maxim. 
“Thou  shalt  live  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow”  will  lose 
its  meaning. 

We  shall  have  natural  laws  in  50  or  100  years. 

If  I remark  with  certainly,  that  we  shall  have 
much  better  and  much  more  natural  laws  in  50  or 
a 100  years  time,  it  may  give  rise  to  the  question;  How? 
The  answer  is  easy.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
the  high  state  of  education  of  this  and  future  generations 
is  a more  sensible  legislation  and  mode  of  life.  Our 
laws  and  institutions  must  become  better,  and  will 
assume  a natural  character.  It  has  been  said.  “Every 
nation  has  the  laws  it  merits.”  From  this  we  may 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
a nation  are  always  in  proportion  to  its  culture. 
Therefore  an  advanced  generation  must  have  advanced 
laws.  My  proposals  in  this  book  show  the  fact  that 
not  only  the  struggle  for  existence  is  unnatural,  but 
also  that  all  our  laws  and  institutions  must  and  will 
undergo  a complete  change,  as  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  made  by  our  uneducated  ancestors.  It  is  high 
time  we  acknowledge  this,  as  poverty,  misery,  want 
of  work  and  the  discontent  arising  from  these  evils,  is 
increasing  day  by  day.  The  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
is  always  becoming  greater  the  middle  class  and  the 
artisans  go  back  instead  of  forward,  the  states  get 
more  and  more  in  debt;  and  swindle,  murder,  and  suicide 
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caused  by  want  are  increasing  with  grant  strides. 
This  cannot  continue,  dear  Reader,  you  must  also  under- 
stand that  we  are  on  the  wrong  road,  and,  that  we, 
an  educated  generation  must  soon  stop  and  retrace 
our  steps. 

Why  are  we  not  further  advanced  on  our  way  to 

improvement  ? 

In  the  face  of  our  unworthy  mode  of  life  to-day, 
we  might  exclaim  “Mankind  art  thou  blind!”  It  is 
however  explicable  that  mankind  has  not  fully  abandoned 
its  brutish  and  unnatural  way  of  life,  and  that  it  does 
not  yet  think  and  act  quite  naturally.  We  are  descended 
from  animals,  we  had  originally  only  brutish  instincts 
which  we  have  only  been  able  to  abandon  by  degrees. 
Mankind  is  now  noticeably  improving  with  which  a 
return  to  nature  goes  hand  in  hand. 

If  we  lived  in  those  dark  days  when  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  made  the  laws,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
think  of  putting  the  ideas  in  this  book  into  execution. 
The  days  of  darkness  have  gone,  however,  never  to 
return;  the  people  have  become  educated,  and  soon  we 
shall  all  think  and  act  naturally. 

I do  not  care  if  the  general  opinion  be  contrary 
to  my  ideas,  as  I am  sure  the  views  and  institutions 
of  the  present  day  are  rotton.  Contrary  opinions  are 
no  proof  that  my  propositions  are  wrong  or  impossible 
to  carry  out. 

It  is  really  wonderful,  that  no  one  has  already 
protested  against  our  departure  from  the  paths  of 
nature.  It  may  be,  the  nations  have  only  lately  received 
sufficient  education,  for  the  upper  classes  clinging  ge- 
nerally more  to  unnatural  institutions  will  not  carry 
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out  such  propositions  of  reform.  Moreover  they  have 
not  the  courage  to  try,  as  they  know  success  in  their 
circles  would  he  impossible. 

The  process  of  perfection  in  man  continues. 

We  should  never  doubt  the  new  birth  of  man  for 
a moment.  There  is  much  to  prove  that  mankind  is 
continuing  to  improve,  and  that  the  process  of  the 
creation  of  laws  worthy  of  mankind  has  begun,  although 
the  unnatural  laws  still  hold  the  upper  hand.  We  have 
happily  passed  the  days  of  the  torture  chamber,  serfdom, 
and  slavery.  The  most  advanced  states  have  begun 
to  make  provision  for  their  old  and  needy.  Such  in- 
stitutions did  not  exist  in  early  times.  The  education 
has  become  much  better,  and  this  a very  important 
thing.  We  are  trying  now  to  introduce  all  sorts  of 
sanitary  institutions  and  a more  natural  treatment  of 
sick  persons;  formerly  all  persons  were  cured  with 
poisonous  medecine,  now  most  patients  have  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  doctor  and  method  of  cure.  The 
verdicts  of  the  judges  are  mostly  more  just  than  formerly; 
for  they  wait  for  a proof  of  the  deed  before  they 
condemn  the  culprit. 

We  have  become  much  nobler  in  the  last  century 
but  we  are  still  very  far  from  our  goal,  which  can 
alone  furnish  an  earthly  happiness  for  all  men. 

Those  people,  who,  in  face  of  the  great  discoveries 
and  scientific  progress  superceding  all  other  institutions, 
(the  machines  for  instance  which  robbed  the  artisan 
of  his  wages  and  have  become  his  most  dangerous 
competitor)  assert  that  a sensible  legislation  is  possible 
on  national  ground,  must  have  very  narrow-minded  ideas. 

A really  happy  future  for  all  men  can  only  flourish, 
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as  already  mentioned  several  times,  on  an  international 
basis. 

All  mankind  are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
whole  world  is  our  home.  We  must  all  work  in  concert 
for  the  realization  of  our  great  purpose  viz.  the  creation 
of  a family  on  an  international  basis.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  introduce  a sensible  management  of  the 
world  in  any  other  form.  There  should  and  can  be 
only  the  same  interests  for  all  men  whether  they  be 
white  or  black. 

Men  ought  not  to  have  interest  in  so  many 

things. 

In  the  present  unnatural  state  of  things  we  have 
thousands  of  interests,  but  according  to  my  proposals 
we  should  have  very  few,  and  only  those  contained  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  children  of  God,  and  therefore 
all  our  interests  are  the  same.  Preference  and  par- 
ticular interests  would  disappear  by  degrees,  for  as 
I have  already  said,  all  men  would  have  the  same 
rights  and  the  same  duties.  This  is  the  first  axion  I 
would  here  again  impress  upon  my  readers.  The 
many-sided  interests  of  the  men  of  the  present  day  are 
abnormal.  All  the  unnatural  surroundings  and  mode 
of  life  of  to-day  must  be  made  natural.  Such  a change 
would  soon  show  its  blessings,  but  it  is  a most  difficult 
task  to  drive  out  all  the  unnatural  views  and  opinions 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Maxims  and  proverbs  which  refer  to  this  chapter. 

The  present  difficult  problem  of  existence  has  even 
suppressed  ideal  sentiment  in  all  spheres.  The  former 
efforts  of  mankind  to  obtain  friendship  and  sympathetic 
society  have  changed  into  attempts  to  find  “useful” 
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acquaintances.  The  ideal  side  of  social  intercourse 
has  been  suppressed  by  speculation  and  the  desire  to 
obtain  advantage;  we  seek  to-day  the  favour  of  in- 
fluential persons  for  which  we  sacrifice  congenial  so- 
ciety.— Man  is  not  sent  upon  the  earth  to  vegetate  in 
thoughtlessness,  he  should  make  discoveries  and  im- 
prove himself.  This  is  our  task  in  life.  Those  people 
who  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  about  progress? 
and  consequently  leave  it  to  others,  should  bear  this 
in  mind.  These  people  sin  against  God  and  his  divine 
laws  of  nature  inasmuch  as  they  hinder  all  progress. 
— The  knowledge  and  education  of  our  forefathers  was 
at  very  low  standard  when  compared  to  our  own.  I 
will  ask  you:  “What  have  our  forefathers  invented?” 
The  art  of  printing,  watches,  porcelain,  glass,  gunpowder, 
the  telescope  &c.  All  these  things  however  have  been 
brought  more  or  less  to  perfection  by  this  and  the  last 
generation. — The  conditions  of  a natural  life,  and  all 
sensible  institutions  should  be  dictated  to  all  men,  as, 
for  instance,  is  usual  in  the  institutions  for  healing  by 
nature.  There,  the  doctors  give  the  patients  their 
written  instructions  and  see  themselves  that  they 
are  carried  out.  Such  a limited  freedom,  if  one  can 
call  it  so,  is  necessary  for  mankind.  No-one  would 
find  such  a procedure  unjust,  as  long  as  mankind  is 
not  independent  in  all  spheres  here  mentioned. —The 
lust  for  power  must  cease  before  we  can  expect  a 
really  human  way  of  dealing.  Man  should  be  lord 
over  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  earth  but  not  over 
his  fellow  men. — It  is  sad  but  true  that  the  present 
generation  has  made  very  little  progress  in  the  natural 
way  of  thinking  and  acting.  So  long  princes  and 
peoples  still  have  national  interests  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  creating  a paradise  on  earth.  Were  I an 
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influential  person.  I would  at  once  apply  all  my  energy 
to  change  this  unnatural  way  of  life.  And  to  intro- 
duce a sensible  mode  of  living.  How  often  do  we 
hear  the  words  “It’s  a hard  world”.  If  the  proposals 
of  my  book  came  into  force,  such  words  would  no  longer 
be  heard.  “Man  is  a creature  of  habit”  it  is  said  that 
means  he  can  accustom  himself  to  everything.  There- 
fore he  can  easily  become  accustomed  to  the  natural 
institutions  laid  down  in  this  book. 

I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  mankind  would 
speedily  accustom  himself  to  new  and  sensible  laws  and 
institutions  were  they  introduced;  we  have  even 
accustomed  ourselves  to  unnatural  things  although  it 
has  brought  us  ruin.— It  is  not  the  principal  thing  that 
the  children  of  nobles  and  princes  really  possess  the 
qualities  necessary  to  fill  high  and  responsible  positions, 
they  must  only  be  wellborn.  This  and  to  dress  well 
in  society  is  enough,  to  fill  the  most  influential  and 
highest  positions  in  the  state. — A better  weapon  than 
the  rifle  is  the  enlightenment,  for  with  its  help  we 
conquer  misery  and  want  &c.  the  greatest  torturers  of 
mankind.  The  understanding  grows  with  the  enlighten- 
ment, and  both  with  the  addition  of  brotherly  love  must 
win  in  the  end.  The  spiritual  weapons  will  certainly 
vanquish  all  others,  be  they  bayonets  or  cannons,  pre- 
judice or  superstition — where  freedom  is  limited,  progress 
and  sense  will  be  limited  in  a like  degree.  Truth  and 
goodness  always  make  a way  for  themselves.  This 
makes  me  confident  of  victory.  When  deciding  with 
reference  to  the  change  in  the  present  legislation  and 
social  institutions  we  must  not  lend  our  ears  to  chimney 
corner  wisdom  &c.  We  must  put  such  people  on  one 
side  and  hold  fast  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  cares 
of  business,  or  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  meet  one's 
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obligations  wear  out  mankind  most  of  all.  Why  should 
we  not,  esteem  the  propositions  in  this  book  and  try 
to  realize  them,  when  we  have  seen  according  to  my 
proposals  such  cares  are  no  longer  necessary?— Care 
is  a greater  strain  than  the  heaviest  bodily  or  mental 
work. — As  so  many  new  houses  are  being  built  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  villages,  and  the  old  houses  pulled  down, 
there  must  come  a time  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
builders  will  have  very  little  to  do,  for  the  new  houses 
which  are  being  built  are  so  strong  and  durable,  that 
there  seems  little  chance  of  their  being  demolished 
for  a long  time  to  come.  The  same  refers  to  all  present 
factories,  bridges  &c.  In  the  future  we  shall  only 
build  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  population. 
What  is  the  result?  There  will  be  a crisis  in  this  trade, 
similar  to  that  in  the  bicycle  industry,  which  went  back 
as  soon  as  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand.  From 
this  fact  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  sooner  or 
later  the  building  trade  will  be  ruined  for  want  of 
work. — What  was  then  the  cause  of  the  good  state  of 
trade  ten  years  ago?  Chiefly  the  discoveries,  i.  e.  the 
progress.  Whether  this  will  continue  in  a like  degree, 
or  rather  whether  work  enough  will  be  found  for  all 
is  very  doubtful.  Should  this  progress  stop  for  a time, 
all  business  work  and  wages  will  decrease.  The  machine 
industry  may  also  share  the  same  fate  as  the  building 
trade  in  the  future.  In  this  branch  also  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  renew  the  machines  so  often  now  we  have 
found  the  best,  the  most  durable,  and  the  most  practical. 
It  is  said  that  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in 
Philadelphia  have  again  discharged  4000  workmen 
(they  have  already  discharged  6000).  This  is  put  down 
to  the  bad  state  of  trade  as  the  Railway  Companies 
ordered  no  locomotives.  The  want  of  work  will  not 
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give  way  before  us.  Would  not  our  earth  be  a real 
Paradise,  if  care,  and  sickness  were  to  disappear  and 
mankind  were  blessed  with  health  and  plenty.  When 
my  propositions  are  considered,  we  shall  have  taken 
the  first  steps  to  a sensible  and  natural  state  of  life. 
Mankind  has  forgotten  to-day  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  joy  and  happiness  not  care  and  misery, 
work  and  disease  should  have  a place  of  the  earth. — 
Is  it  then  so  difficult  to  think  naturally  or  to  follow 
the  laws  of  nature?  Nature  alone  is  honest, — Wander 
a round  the  earth  and  seek  the  land  of  justice;  nowhere 
will  you  find  it!  Men  are  to-day  seldom  what  they 
seem.  People  are  not  judged  according  to  their  under- 
standing and  character;  but  according  to  their  rank 
and  money.  A rich  man  with  a bad  character  and 
principles  is  usually  thought  more  of  than  a virtuous 
poor  man.  When  I begin  to  speak  of  politics  I dis- 
agree with  almost  all  who  take  part  in  the  conversation. 

My  natural  views  are  strange,  the  fact  that  all 
people  defend  unnatural  ideas  is  a proof  thereof.  The 
natural  however  always  finds  a way,  and  therefore  men 
are  beginning  to  agree  more  in  all  questions  of  life. 
Natural  and  unnatural  ideas  always  disagree,  but  the 
former  always  drives  the  latter  from  the  field.  We 
are  now  on  the  best  road  to  accomplish  this. — I have 
unfortunately  often  made  the  observation,  that  when 
new  ideas  are  a little  beyond  the  ordinary,  they  are 
regarded  in  a very  sceptical  light.  Many  new  things 
are  regarded  as  a swindle  by  force  of  habit  without 
the  trouble  being  taken  to  examine  them.  Those  people 
who  through  personal  dislike  regard  new,  sensible  ideas 
with  derison  are  most  narrow-minded  and  retrograde. 
Such  men  will  probably  laugh  at  the  doctrine  contained 

in  this  book.  He  who  laughs  last  however  laughs 
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longest.  The  complaints  of  poor  children  of  the  poverty 
of  their  parents,  and  the  question  why  their  parents 
are  so  poor,  that  they  must  live  in  such  misery  and 
want,  would  be  much  more  correct  if  they  ran  as  follows 
„Oh  G-od,  why  are  the  rulers,  the  legislators,  and  the 
rich  so  poor  in  the  knowledge  of  thy  laws  of  nature, 
which  guarantee  a life  free  from  care  for  all  people. 
When  this  poverty  of  knowledge  has  been  removed, 
there  will  be  no  more  real  poverty  and  want.  How 
often  the  father,  the  bread-winner  of  the  family  dies 
and  leaves  his  wife  and  several  young  children  without 
means  of  support.  According  to  my  natural  propositions 
such  widows  and  children,  would  not  need  to  look 
with  fear  into  the  future,  as  the  State  would  provide 
for  their  existence  till  their  death.  What  a benefit  such 
an  institution  would  be  to  mankind.  Early  deaths 
occur  much  more  often  than  formerty  by  reason  of  the 
hasty  way  of  life  and  other  causes.  A sign  of  our 
present  time  and  of  our  unnatural  institutions  is  the 
fact  that  many  young  men  sicken  and  die,  often  one  or 
two  years  after  their  marriage  and  leave  a wife  and 
young  children  behind  them.  It  is  a great  injustice 
that  the  present  mode  of  life  drives  mankind  into  the 
struggle  for  existence  instead  of  the  State  guaranteeing 
their  food  and  drink  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
I beg  him,  who  does  not  think  the  State  will  care  for 
the  community  to  give  me  his  reasons,  I will  prove  to 
him  the  unnaturalness  of  his  views.  Although  you  may 
be  convinced,  dear  Reader,  that  the  present  unnatural 
institutions  will  remain  in  force,  I will  tell  you  dici- 
sively  they  will  disappear  in  less  than  a hundred  years. 
Mankind  approaches  perfection  with  quick  steps,  and 
therefore  miserable  and  ruinous  institutions  must  and 
will  be  abandoned  one  after  the  other.  Man  advances 
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in  the  paths  of  nature,  and  therefore  our  unnatural 
institutions  will  not  he  able  to  remain  long  but  will 
change  in  into  a natural  mode  of  life.  We  see  that 
life  has  no  worth  for  some  people.  There  can  be  not 
doubt  that  God  demands  a strict  obedience  of  Ms  laws 
of  nature.  If  we  do  not  follow  the  above  we  bring  all 
kinds  of  misery,  want,  sickness  upon  ourselves. 

My  ideas  are  not  those  of  an  unnatural  thinking 
man  of  the  present  day,  and  therefore  I need  not  be 
afraid  to  continue  to  preach  my  doctrine,  although  many 
probably  wish  to  attack  and  suppress  it. 

Dear  Reader,  this  book  gives  you  the  exact  causes 
why  mankind  has  lost  so  much  health,  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  why,  so  much  poverty,  nervousness 
deceit  murder  and  suicide  has  been  found. 

The  cause  is  only  deviation  from  the  paths  of  nature, 
he  makes  a great  mistakes  who  believes  he  can  bring 
mankind  by  exhortation,  by  church,  by  prayer,  or  punish- 
ment on  the  right  way.  This  can  only  be  attained  when 
we  have  a really  natural  legislation  as  contained  in 
this  work. 

A new  experience  proves  the  necessity  of  inter- 
nationality:  The  South  American  Cotton  Planters  intend 
to  erect  large  spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  spin  and  perhaps  to  weave  the 
cotton  on  the  spot.  From  this  we  see  that  America 
has  no  more  the  intention  to  sead  her  raw  product  to 
Europe  to  be  spun  and  woven.  This  would  be  very 
bad  for  other  nations. — This  is  a proof,  that  things 
cannot  be  organized  on  a national  basis  without  harming 
some  other  portion  of  humanity;  this  could  be  avoided 
however  if  all  laws  and  institutions  were  founded  on 
the  basis  of  internationality.  Competition  is  one  form 
of  the  struggle  between  one  nation  and  another,  and 
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will  only  disappear  when  the  people  have  become  one 
large  family. — Many  will  try  to  attack  and  suppress 
the  ideas  in  this  book. — They  will  not  be  able  to 
succeed  however,  as  my  proposals  are  founded  on  the 
laws  of  nature. — These  ideas  will  alwaj-s  find  new 
champions. — One  of  our  most  difficult  tasks  is  the  pre- 
vention of  degeneration.  This  is  not  alone  sufficient, 
much  more  must  be  done  before  oiir  return  to  nature. 
This  is  however,  impossible,  in  our  present  days  of 
“exaggerated  civilization’',  unless  we  introduce  a natural 
institution,  as  mentioned  in  this  book,  where  all  men 
must  work  in  God’s  free  nature,  and  a large  percentage 
must  not  pass  their  lives  in  enclosed  spaces  as  nowa- 
days.— 1 am  sure  it  will  not  be  long  before  mankind 
begins  to  introduce  my  natural  propositions.  By  this 
means  we  can  only  find  our  way  out  of  the  maze  of 
unnatural  institutions,  into  which  our  contempt  for  the 
laws  of  nature  has  led  us.  If  we  continue  on  our 
present  wrong  road  we  shall  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
in  ruin.  The  increase  of  education  will  soon  put  a 
stop  to  our  unnatural  wandering. — This  book  is  the 
only  intellectual  work  which  wholly,  practically,  and 
sensibly,  solves  the  social  problem.  In  this  work  practical 
proposals  will  be  found  which  will  cause  all  misery, 
sorrow,  sickness  &c.  to  disappear  from  mankind.  This 
book  proves  also  the  truth  of  the  above  assertion. — 
The  propositions  are  sensible  and  practical  as  they 
are  founded  on  nature.  What  matter,  if  some  people 
laugh  at  them. — It  shows  at  least  a heart  full  of  hope, 
and  the  belief  that  our  mankind  will  become  reasonable 
at  last.  This  faith  has  existed  in  the  world  from  time 
unmemorial,  and  when  it  has  once  disappeared  it  would 
be  better  if  mankind  were  destroyed, 

I believe  in  mankind,  and  know  that  my  proposi- 
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tions  will  be  realized.  It  is  certain  that  later  gene- 
rations will  apply  themselves  exclusively  to  the  reali- 
zation of  natural  laws  and  institutions.  I ask  all  those 
people  who  are  opposed  to  my  proposals  of  a natural 
legislation.  “Show  me  what  we  have  obtained  by  our 
unnatural  laws  and  institutions?”  “Has  mankind  se 
become  happier,  more  contented  or  more  healthy?”  No 
on  the  contrary,  mankind  arrived  at  the  here-mentioned 
ideas  of  his  own  accord.  There  is  no  other  solution 
to  the  problem  than  “back  to  nature”.  Do  not  think, 
brother,  we  are  only  here  to  have  care  sorrow,  and 
misery.  The  divine  laws  of  nature  tell  us  the  opposite. 
The  earth  offers  us  enjoyment  and  pleasures  of  all 
kinds  with  unstinting  hand. — Only  a man,  who  has 
thoroughly  studied  nature,  could  write  such  a book  as 
this, — a man  who  knows  not  only  the  worth  of  the 
natural  method  of  healing,  but  who  knows  what  is 
lacking  in  all  other  spheres,  as,  for  instance,  the  present 
question  of  existence,  religious  views,  the  education  of 
children  &c.  and  which  are  all  awaiting  perfection. — Why 
should  not  women  be  educated  up  to  political  and  agri- 
cultural questions?  If  they  are  not  ripe  enough  now 
they  must  be  educated  to  it  later. — Most  men  were  not 
capable  of  considering  political  and  agricultural  questions 
50  or  a 100  years  ago  and  have  been  obliged  to  learn 
it. — It  is  possible  I have  made  myself  many  enemies 
by  this  book,  having  told  many  unnatural  thinking  men 
the  truth,  and  called  their  attention  to  their  unnatural 
way  of  life.  Many  unfortunately  do  not  like  to  hear 
the  truth,  and  for  this  reason  they  will  try  to  suppress 
my  propositions.  As  man  is  the  product  of  his  surround- 
ings, which  are  for  the  most  part  unnatural,  it  is 
easily  understood  that  many  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  grasp  natural  truths.  Many  unnatural  thinking  people 
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also  assert  that  their  views  are  in  accordance  with  the 
truth.  Their  social  position  is  taken  into  consideration 
and  as  many  are  rich  and  influencial,  their  opinions 
are  regarded  as  correct  by  those  who  are  too  lazy  to 
think  for  themselves.  This  sad  state  of  things  is 
always  on  the  increase,  it  must  and  will  disappear 
however  as  soon  as  my  words  “Man  is  the  product  of 
his  surroundings”  have  been  acknowledged  as  correct, 
and  consequently  unnatural  state  of  our  social  will  be 
changed.-— II  has  cost  me  many  an  effort  to  procure 
the  consideration  of  my  plans. 

Firstly  they  are  quite  new,  and  unknown,  and 
contrary  to  the  present  views  of  the  masses  and  the 
ruling  parties;  secondly  I have  been  obliged  to  swim 
against  the  stream.  I beg  you,  my  Readers,  to  con- 
sider my  natural  propositions,  not  however  because  you 
may  be  able  to  obtain  material  advantage  from  them, 
but  rather  out  of  love  for  your  fellow  men,  on  whom 
you  will  be  bestowing  a lasting  benefit.  I have  published 
my  propositions  for  a sensible  institution  of  the  world, 
so  that  my  contemporaries  and  the  following  generation 
may  have  a model  on  which  they  can  form  their  life  in  a 
natural  manner.  My  purpose  is  to  make  all  mankind 
happy.  This  is  much  more  to  me  than  the  hostile  views 
of  a part  of  the  present  ruling  parties,  and  in  this 
I think  every  sensible  man  will  agree  with  me.  We  see  by 
practical  experience  that  a reformation  in  our  mode 
of  life  cannot  only  emanate  from  the  higher  circles,  for 
we  have  proof  enough  that  many  lowly-born  men  have 
already  done  much  good.  It  is  therefore  not  right  to 
expect  good  only  from  those  in  a high  social  position. 
— Why  should  not  the  world  allow  the  successful  in- 
troduction of  my  propositions,  they  are  founded  on  the 
laws  of  nature?  This  will  not  come  alone,  we  must 
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try  to  introduce  a natural  institution  of  things  by  ex- 
planation —“no  work  no  wages”.  The  chief  motive, 
which  caused  me  to  write  this  book,  was  love  for  my 
fellow  men,  and  further  to  raise  mankind  a step  higher, 
and  to  tear  them  away  from  their  unnatural  mode  of 
life.  In  this  book,  I have  clearly  explained  my  thoughts 
and  my  character  to  my  readers.  An  impartial  reader 
will  at  once  admit,  that,  although  I sharply  condemn 
our  present  mode  of  life,  my  work  is  very  instructive 
and  founded  on  nature. 

No-one  will  deny,  that  I am  demanding  anything  but 
an  explanation,  justice,  truth,  and  a regard  for  the 
divine  laws  of  nature. — Should  this  work  be  attacked 
by  certain  bodies  (perhaps  doctors,  clergyman  &c.)  in 
spite  of  my  honest  intentions  and  my  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce an  improvement,  it  is  only  caused  by  the  unnatural 
views  of  these  people  and  their  misunderstanding  of  what 
a natural  life  should  be. — Dear  Reader,  you  need  not  be 
astonished  if  we  have  opposition  parties.  It  is  chiefly 
because  the  present  ruling  bodies  have  not  understood 
how  to  protect  us  from,  such  calamities  as  want  of 
work  and  poverty.  They  were  even  unable  to  stop 
the  increase  of  crime. — It  is  the  naked  truth  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  daily  becoming  worse  and 
worse. — All  the  present  existing  parties  are  unable  to 
help  mankind,  who  is  awaiting  salvation;  their  thoughts, 
their  laws  are  like  drops  of  water  which  fall  in  the 
sea  instead  of  on  the  parched  land.  They  will  first 
have  a blessed  effect  on  mankind,  when  their  thoughts 
and  aims  become  better  and  more  natural,  like  the 
showers  which  descend  on  the  thirsty  fields.  No  political 
party  has  been  able  till  now  to  grapple  successfully 
with  the  evils,  simply  because  none  of  them  know  the 
way  they  were  to  take.  In  this  book  the  way  we 
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must  take  to  free  mankind  from  the  present  evils  has 
been  clearly  shown. — Even  if  the  highest  of  our  present 
lawgivers  will  not  accept  my  propostions,  because  they 
are  the  work  of  a simple  man  and  have  not  emanated 
from  the  nobles  or  the  learned,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  demands  of  the  enlightened  people  long. 
We  must  obey  the  need  and  not  our  own  impulses. 
And  regard  this  work  in  a more  earnest  light.  We 
shall  then  examine  it  more  thoroughly  and  find  it  is 
not  so  phantastic  as  a good  many  of  us  have  thought. 
We  soon  see  that  is  contains  many  well  thought 
out  and  sensible  propositions  for  a better  mode  of  life, 
which  in  spite  of  their  difference  from  the  present 
unnatural  state  of  things  are  perfectly  practical. — 
Every  large  business  is  looked  into  once  a year; 
a balance  is  struck  and  the  profit  and  loss  account 
carefully  examined.  Till  now,  however,  the  largest 
business,  mankind  itself  has  not  been  looked  into,  in 
order  to  find  the  great  loss  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 
No  accountant  with  a really  natural  eye,  has  hitherto 
examined  the  books  of  this  business,  or  he  would  have 
seen  the  error  at  a glance.— Mankind  has  acted  for 
thousands  of  years  without  once  comparing  his  deeds 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  no  wonder  I have  found 
such  errors  in  nry  examination. — I place  my  examination 
before  you  dear  Reader,  and  hope,  after  having  looked 
into  it  with  a natural  eye,  you  will  find  it  correct. — 
As  it  is  well-known  that  men  are  onty  able  to  judge 
of  the  worth  of  anything  by  personal  observation,  I 
should  be  glad  if  I could  have  an  opportunity  of  realizing 
my  plans.  I should  require  a piece  of  land,  if  possible 
already  inhabited,  about  as  large  as  a shire,  which  I 
could  arrange  according  to  my  natural  plans.  Then 
every  one  could  convince  himself  of  the  great  blessing 
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such  an  institution  would  be  to  mankind.  The  state, 
which  supported  these  ideas,  would  earn  the  everlasting1 
thanks  of  man.  If  such  a state  cannot  be  found,  several 
rich  people  must  subscribe  together  to  buy  the  necessary 
piece  of  land.  It  would  then  only  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  government  where  the 
land  was  situated.  I invite  all  people  who  share  my 
views  to  form  a society  with  me  to  prepare  the  founding 
of  such  a colony,  which  would  keep  misery,  deceit,  crime, 
and  want  at  a distance. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  natural  we  cannot  abandon  the 
present  institutions  all  at  once,  and  we  must  retain 
for  the  time  being  the  present  work-time,  wages,  police, 
military  &c. 

Invitation  to  found  societies. 

As  the  end  of  this  chapter,  I beg  all  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  better  our  present  sad  state  of 
things,  to  meet  together  and  form  a society  under  the 
title  of  perhaps  “Society  for  Social  Reform”,  and  discuss 
the  propositions  given  in  this  book.  The  aim  of  this 
society  would  be  to  send  suitable  men  to  Parliament, 
so  that  the  legislation  could  be  formed  by  degrees  on 
the  laws  of  nature. 

Believe  me,  dear  Reader,  an  improvement  can 
only  take  place,  when  mankind  returns  to  the  paths  of 
nature.  Then  all  cares  of  existence,  business  &c.  cease, 
for  the  State  guarantees  an  existence  for  all  men  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  because  illness  must 
disappear  by  degrees  when  subjected  to  a natural 
method  of  treatment;  consequently  mankind  will  become 
happy,  contented,  and  prosperous. 

No  other  party  can  offer  you  what  I offer  you, 
dear  Reader,  for  although  many  people  regard  my 
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propositions  with  distrust,  according  to  my  ideas  all 
misery  and  bondage  must  pass  away. 

Our  present  difference  of  social  position  is  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  nature.  No  man  should  have  pre- 
ference oyer  the  other.  In  a hundred  years  we  shall 
be  surprised  that  we  have  retained  our  bad  institutions 
so  long.  Men  of  all  classes,  hestitate  no  longer  and 
join  the  new  party!  No  one,  neither  the  rulers  nor 
science,  can  attack  or  persecute  us  because  we  will  do 
no  harm  to  any  one;  we  attack  only  the  numerous 
unnatural  institutions,  through  which  mankind  has 
suffered  so  much. 

We  demand  a legislation  founded  on  the  laws  of 
nature,  so  that  an  existence  will  be  secured  for  all. 

The  quicker  the  enlightening  process  proceeds,  the 
quicker  we  shall  arrive  at  our  new  natural  constitution. 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  for  this  cannot 
continue  if  we  do  not  want  to  plunge  mankind  in  misery. 

I wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  all 
sensible  i.  e.  natural-thinking  people,  without  regard 
for  nationality  will  acknowledge  and  work  for  my  pro- 
positions. 

Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  join  hands  and  apply 
ourselves  to  the  only  cause  which  will  bring  happiness, 
contentment  and  prosperity  to  all  mankind. 

When  this  victory  has  once  been  won,  an  abiding 
Paradise  will  arise  from  the  ruins  of  our  present  mi- 
serable world. 


CHAPTER  it 

New  theory  oil  the  formation  and  object  of  the 
world  and  of  mankind. 

As  no  one  can  positively  say  how  the  earth  and 
mankind  has  been  formed,  particularly  as  the  present 
prevailing  cell  theory  cannot  stand  in  the  face  of  the 
later  science,  I should  like  to  give  my  own  ideas  on 
the  formation  of  the  world,  on  mankind,  and  on  the 
object  of  existence. 

I shall  doubtless  find  many  opponents,  and  should 
like  to  state  at  once,  that  those  theories  should  only 
be  acknowledged,  which  are  more  scientific  than  mine 
or  are  a better  and  more  credible  solution  of  the  great 
enigma  of  the  world.  I do  not  say  I am  right  in  my 
assertions,  but  at  the  same  time  my  ideas  should  not 
be  cast  aside  without  further  notice.  Should  nrp  theory 
be  incorrect,  it  is  also  true  that  all  the  present  theories 
are  incorrect  too,  and  possibly  some  other  solution  will 
appear  as  surprising^  simple  as  mine  and  also  as 
incredible. 

Dear  Reader,  before  you  langh  at  my  hypothesis 
without  further  ado.  I would  say  to  you,  that  it  is  the 
task  of  man  to  explore  the  world  thoroughly,  and  this 
I have  explained  in  my  following  theory.  If  you  have 
better  ideas  that  I have,  which  solve  all  the  questions 
of  life,  then  publish  them.  Do  not  forget  however,  that 
although  the  creation  of  the  world  in  all  its  phases 
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seems  very  wonderful,  it  is  simple  and  easy  for  mankind 
to  understand.  My  theory  is  also  very  simple,  one 
must  not  come  with  a complicated  string  of  ideas.  A 
complicated  solution  of  the  question  would  be  impossible. 

I will  now  draw  a picture  of  how  the  world  and 
mankind  may  have  originated,  of  the  probable  future 
of  the  soul  of  mankind,  and  how  all  things  we  see 
have  been  created. 

At  the  time  when  Nicolas  Copernick,  the  founder 
of  the  present  astronomy  made  known  his  theory  of 
the  movement  of  the  earth  by  his  book  uDe  revolu- 
tionibus  orbium  coelestium”;  and  a century  later  Galileo 
confirmed  the  system  of  Copernick,  for  which  he  was 
cast  into  prison  and  tortured,  such  doctrine  being  thought 
impossible  and  even  devilish.  It  is  in  a certain  degree 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the 
astronomical  science  was  in  its  infancy.  Many  people 
believed  that  the  earth  stood  on  pillars.  Every-one 
knows  to-day  that  Copernick  had  made  no  hypothesis 
but  that  he  had  published  facts  and  truths,  which  have 
since  been  so  grandly  confirmed.  It  might  be  the  same 
with  the  man,  who  has  the  boldness  to  assert  that  the 
whole  material  from  which  the  earth  &c.  has  originated 
is  not  little  bodies,  atoms,  or  cells,  as  is  taught  by 
the  science  of  to-day,  but  rather  revolving  ether  and 
volatile  spirit. 

The  world  has  been  formed  from  ether  and 

spirit. 

There  was  only  one  sort  of  matter  at  hand  in  the 
Universe,  as  science  supposes,  and  that  was  ether. 
The  ether  must  and  can  have  been  the  only  original 
material,  from  which  the  earth,  the  beings  on  it,  and 
in  fact  all  the  solar  system  have  been  formed  with  the 
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help  of  the  divine  spirit,  see  page  613  till  617. 
Therefore  all  beings,  and  things— men,  animals,  trees, 
houses,  stones,  machines,  furniture  &c.  can  only  have 
been  formed  from  ether  and  spirit,  because  as  we  have 
already  seen,  there  was  no  other  component  at  hand. 

The  differences,  which  we  see  in  the  beings  and 
things  on  our  earth,  may  be  attributed  to  a greater 
or  lesser  solidification  of  the  masses  of  ether,  as  well 
as  to  their  quicker  or  slower  rotatory  movement  caused 
by  the  spirit  contained  therein,  in  fact  by  ail  variations 
of  movement  and  condensation,  and  perhaps  by  the 
ether  itself.  We  can  suppose  that  what  we  call  elements 
to-day,  were  contained  in  the  original  matter  or  were 
created  by  the  many  movements  of  the  volatile  fluid. 

From  this  arose  the  many  forms  of  Creation,  which 
we  now  so  admire.  Whether  the  different  combination 
of  the  elements  lay  in  the  ether  itself,  or  whether  they 
were  brought  about  by  the  movements  caused  by  the  spirit, 
remains  for  the  moment  unexplained.  I repeat  that 
to  produce  all  the  things  on  the  earth,  the  ether  must 
either  have  been  in  many  forms  and  have  contained 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  creation  of  earthly 
beings,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nytrogen,  electricity, 
magnetism  &c.  or  it  was  brought  about  by  the  different 
movements  caused  by  the  spirit  in  the  ether. 

Little  bodies,  atoms  or  cells,  as  the  science  of  the 
present  day  supposes,  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  Where 
should  such  atoms,  material,  or  small  massive  bodies 
come  from  all  at  once?  There  is  no  explanation  for  this. 

In  order  to  make  myself  clearly  understood,  I will 
again  repeat  my  hypothesis.  All  things  that  we  see 
with  our  eyes  and  touch  with  our  hands,  in  fact  all 
we  observe  with  our  earthly  senses,  are  according  to 
our  ideas,  neither  hard  substances  nor  massive  bodies, 
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but  nothing  more  than  revolving  masses  of  ether  which 
are  kept  in  continuous  motion  by  the  spirit  All  qualities 
these  things  possess,  are  conveyed  to  us  by  our  senses, 
by  our  eyes,  by  our  taste  &c.  By  the  activity  of  our 
senses  all  things  are  brought  to  our  consciousness,  but 
the  senses  cannot  comprehend  anything  with  otherwise 
that  a rotatory  movement,  which  the  things  cause 
themselves.  For  fuller  details  see  page  668. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  man,  animals,  the  sea, 
our  food  or  house  and  kitchen  utensils.  We  look  at  an 
article  of  clothing,  a table,  or  a chair,  and  ask  our- 
selves, what  it  is  made  of.  According  to  my  hypothesis 
the  answer  must  run  as  follows.  Only  of  revolving- 
ether  and  spirit.  The  cell  or  atom  theory  of  science 
which  supposes  all  bodies  to  be  composed  of  cells  would 
be  no  more  correct,  as  the  present  astronomy  has  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  whole  space  out  of  which  our 
solar  system  has  originated,  was  in  the  first  place 
filled  only  with  ether. 

The  old-fashioned  cell  and  atom  theory  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  stand  in  the  face  of  the  following  argument. 
I ask  you,  dear  Leader,  how  can  you,  for  instance,  use 
building  materials  to  build  a house  or  other  edifice 
which  you  do  not  possess  or  which  you  cannot  obtain? 
How  can  we  suppose  that  cells  or  bodies  filled  with  space 
can  have  been  the  original  material  from  which  all 
earthly  beings  have  sprung,  when  only  ether  existed  in 
the  Universe?  In  consequence  of  this  fact  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  all  things  we  see,  hear,  smell, 
or  feel  were  and  are  still  composed  of  ether,  to  which 
the  spirit  contained  therein  has  given  a rotary  movement, 
and  not  of  cells  or  atoms. 

It  is  not  more  daring  or  extraordinary  to  accept 
my  hypothesis,  than  it  was  in  former  times  to  accept  the 
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theory  of  Kopernick,  viz:  that  the  earth  was  not  fixed 
on  pillars  hut  that  it  hung  in  the  air,  a fact  which  no 
one  now  disputes,  and  which  has  long  since  been 
proved  by  science. 

It  would  not  he  such  a great  change  of  ideas  to 
imagine  that  our  earth  is  composed  of  revolving  ether 
instead  of  cells  or  atoms  than  to  imagine  that  the 
earth  revolves  on  its  own  axis  with  marvellous  celerity 
together  with  millions  of  other  heavenly  bodies,  instead 
of  thinking  it  a colossus  standing  on  enormous  pillars. 
We  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  for 
certain  what  the  component  parts  really  are;  our  sense  of 
touch  makes  us  feel  the  difference  between  hard  and 
soft  substances.  Our  senses  impress  it  so  upon  us, 
although  the  reality  may  be  quite  different. 

Dear  Deader  if  you  can  and  must  believe  that 
our  earth,  which  according  to  our  ideas  has  an  enormous 
weight,  floats  in  the  air  like  a feather,  you  must  not 
entirely  disregard  my  theory.  Such  a thing  as  a floating 
earth  is  bejmnd  our  comprehension  but  it  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  doubt  God’s  almighty  power  for  one 
moment.  Dear  Deader,  before  putting  my  theory  aside 
you  must  first  consider  whether  all  things  on  the  earth 
are  really  formed  of  ether  and  spirit,  and  whether  all 
things,  which  appear  hard  and  soft  to  our  senses,  are 
so  in  reality. 

There  is  no  indivisible  material  in  the  Universe. 

The  material  on  which  all  organism  is  built  up, 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  our  present  science. 
The  latter  only  supposes  atoms,  which  possess  mechanical 
or  chemical  qualities  or  rather  elements,  which  are 
called  in  the  chemistry  indivisible  bodies.  The  bound- 
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aries  of  the  divisibility  of  material  are  quite  arbitary 
ones,  and  remain  an  unproved  hypothesis. 

This  supposition  of  a boundary  to  the  divisibility 
of  material  offers  violence  to  other  branches  of  science, 
for  instance,  to  chemistry  and  philosophy,  both  of  which 
arrive  at  quite  different  results  and  work  on  quite 
different  ideas.  The  simple  allusion  to  the  chemical 
combination  of  the  elements  proves  the  worthlessness 
of  the  above  theory,  we  can  nowhere  prove  the 
existence  of  a simple  body  which  cannot  be  divided. 
Professor  W.  Crookes  in  an  address  to  the  Poyal  Society 
of  Chemistry  in  March  1888  has  spoken  as  follows  “To 
regard  the  atom  without  considering  its  qualities  but 
only  as  the  filling  up  of  a certain  space  is  entirely 
wrong  and  leads  to  wrong  conclusions.  We  must  ob- 
serve all  the  phases  of  a thing  when  making  a scientific 
examination  otherwise  we  shall  be  led  to  regard  it  in 
a partial  light.” 

When  we  regard  the  atom  from  the  standpoint  of 
all  the  branches  of  science,  we  see  that  Buchner’s  in- 
ference of  the  divisibility  of  material  ad  infinitum  must 
be  correct,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  material 
cannot  exist  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  known  to  us, 
and  when  speaking  of  atoms,  we  speak  of  something 
more  than  a space-occupying  body.  We  learn  also 
from  philosophy  that  space  in  its  real  sense  does  not 
exist,  and  when  we  observe  the  world  from  an  atomic 
point  of  view,  we  see  there  is  no  connection  between 
space-occupying  bodies  and  those  occuping  no  space, 
i.  e.  transcendent  in  the  opinion  of  Kant.  The  so-called 
atom  can  therefore  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
metaphysical  manifestation  of  strength,  which  our  senses 
cannot  perceive. 
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Can  the  objects  of  the  earth  be  hard  and  heavy? 

As  our  earth  has  been  created  from  light  masses 
of  ether,  it  might  have  remained  as  light  as  it  was  at 
the  time  of  its  creation.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  we 
feel  compelled  to  ask  where  the  hardness  and  weight 
have  their  origin.  The  spirit  contains  life  i.  e.  rotatory 
motion,  which  occasioned  the  forcing  together  of  masses 
of  ether,  but  could  not  lend  the  earth  subsequent  hard- 
ness and  weight.  All  these  properties  may  only  be  the 
perception  of  our  senses.  Consequently  we  might  suppose 
that  our  earth  is  as  light  a body  as  the  others  which 
hurry  through  the  space  of  the  Universe. 

We  cannot  therefore  well  believe  that  our  earth 
is  hard  and  heavy,  and  that  hard  and  heavy  objects 
such  as  wood,  coal,  ore  &c.  can  grow  or  be  produced, 
as  they  must  have  become  heavier  in  the  course  of 
time.  Science  teaches  us  however  that  our  earth  can 
neither  increase  nor  decrease  in  weight.  The  size  and 
the  presumed  weight  remain  always  the  same.  Supposing 
everything  on  earth  were  heavy,  then  I ask  you  what 
becomes  of  the  weight  of  a tree  trunk  or  a ton  of 
coal  after  it  is  burnt?  The  fire  consumes  or,  rather  let 
us  say,  dissolves  not  only  the  form  but  at  the  same 
time  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  object.  Weight 
and  solidity  disappear  like  a ray  of  light  before  our 
eyes.  For  fuller  details  on  “weight”  see  page  653. 

Almost  all  people  will  say  on  reading  my  hypo- 
thesis: “No,  I cannot  believe  tables,  chairs,  houses  &c. 
are  not  really  heavy  and  solid  objects,  I maintain 
they  possess  both  weight  and  solidity”.  Dear  Reader, 
you  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  your  assertion  is 
only  founded  on  the  perception  of  your  senses.  If  your 
senses  deceive  you,  which  is  possibly  the  case,  what 
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then?  Your  assertion,  on  which  you  would  probably  be 
prepared  to  risk  much,  is  worthless. 

In  these  days  of  progress,  we  should  not  be  so 
quick  to  disregard  and  condemn  everything  we  cannot 
grasp  with  our  five  senses. 

Had  any  one  said  fifty  years  ago  that  he  would 
be  able  in  half  a century  to  sit  in  his  dining  room  in 
London  and  speak  to  a friend  at  Manchester  he  would 
have  been  thought  a fool. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  cannot  certainly 
suppose,  that  what  we  think  hard  and  solid  objects  are 
really  massive  bodies,  for  with  Röntgen  Rays  and  the 
newly  invented  Radium  we  can  throw  light  through  what 
we  think  hard  and  solid  objects.  This  fact  has  in  no 
way  explained  our  views  on  heavy  and  solid  bodies. 
We  can  only  explain  it  by  supposing  that  there  is  re- 
ally no  hard  and  massive  body  in  the  world. 

According  to  this  hypothesis  we  might  suppose 
that  no  thing  nor  object  on  the  earth,  nor  even  the 
earth  itself  is  massive,  but  all  are  composed  of  revolving 
ether,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  colours  (pages  658  to  662) 
although  such  a supposition  seems  quite  incredible  to 
us  to-day.  Let  us  think  for  a moment  of  the  900  billions 
revolutions  per  minute  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
ultra-violet.  We  cannot  imagine  this,  and  still  science 
has  proved  it. 

We  should  take  ourselves  to  task  and  not  wish  to 
believe,  that  our  weak  senses  are  able  to  observe  and 
judge  everything  as  it  is  in  reality,  but  rather  the 
reality  cannot  disclose  everything  clearly  to  our  earthly 
senses,  which  are  not  fine  enough  to  observe  clearly 
all  the  wonders  which  take  place  in  nature  For  further 
details  on  “hardness”  see  650,  651. 
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What  is  ether  and  what  is  spirit. 

Science  understands  by  the  word  ether,  a fine 
elastic  fluid,  or  gassy  substance,  which  fills  the  world 
of  space,  and  whose  existence  is  supposed  to  explain 
the  transmission  of  light. 

According  to  my  hypothesis  in  this  chapter,  we 
must  imagine  the  masses  of  ether  as  thick  fog  or 
smoke,  but  perhaps  a million  times  finer,  and  composed 
of  moving  particles,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  so 
that  they  only  become  visible  when  enlarged  milliard 
fold.  We  are  really  not  able  to  form  any  idea  how 
infinitesimal  these  particles  are,  it  is  beyond  us.  The 
spirit  is,  if  we  can  explain  it  by  a material  picture, 
perhaps  a substance  a millionfold  finer  than  the  ether, 
the  latter  being  governed  by  the  former. 

Both  substances,  which  are  imponderable,  differ 
from  one  another  so  far  that  the  ether  is  of  quite  a 
passive  nature,  the  spirit  alone  being  the  manifestation  of 
strength  and  the  striving  for  improvement.  For  nearer 
details  see  following  paragraphs. 

The  world  was  begotten,  the  spirit  has  animated  it. 

If  we  suppose,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  that 
the  earth  and  all  its  beings  were  not  created  from 
atoms  bodies  or  cells,  but  from  revolving  ether,  we  have 
a second  question  to  answer.  Who  or  what  created 
all  things  living  and  lifeless  on  the  earth  itself?  The 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  divine  spirit,  which 
created,  formed,  and  animated  not  only  the  earth  with 
its,  beings  but  also  the  whole  Universe.  It  is  the 
animating  power  given  out  by  God  and  which  penetrates 
all.  The  spirit  is  everywhere  in  man,  in  the  animals, 
in  the  plants,  stones,  water,  &c.,  to  accomplish  the 
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changes,  the  renewing,  the  refining  and  the  improvement 
of  the  same. 

Life  came  all  at  once  into  the  ether  masses  of 
our  solar  system,  which  in  my  opinion  can  only  have 
been  begotten  by  a penetrating  divine  original  force. 
The  life  showed  itself  first  in  a rotatory  movement,  which 
continues  to  day  and  will  continue  as  long  as  our  solar 
system  lasts. 

What  is  then  spirit?  What  does  it  do?  Where 
does  it  come  from?  Spirit  was  begotten  in  Heaven  and 
at  the  creation  of  our  solar  system  brought  down  life 
into  the  depths  of  darkness  or  rather  into  the  space  in 
which  our  solar  system  is. 

As  it  is  well-known  that  nearly  all  the  living 
beings  and  the  plants  on  our  earth  obtain  their  life  by 
a begetting  and  life  was  first  begotten  also  we  must 
imagine  that  our  earth,  in  fact  our  solar  system  was 
begotten,  although  this  thought  seems  for  our  senses 
almost  impossible.  There  are  millions  of  suns  and 
solar  systems,  and  worlds  continually  appear  and  dis- 
appear, we  may  therefore  suppose  they  are  created  by 
a fecundation  of  matter  by  the  Creator.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  according  to  our  ideas? 

After  the  fecundation  has  taken  place,  life  develops 
in  the  other  masses  of  our  solar  system.  First  comes 
the  rotatory  movement  which  presses  the  ether  together. 
By  the  great  pressure  friction  arose,  and  from  this  came 
light  and  warmth.  A centre  formed  itself  by  the 
vibration  it  was  the  beginning  of  a kernel.  The  more 
the  vibration,  increased,  the  more  the  ether  was  pressed 
together  and  formed  a kernel,  the  greater  the  friction 
became,  the  greater  the  heat  and  light,  till  at  last  our 
sun  was  formed.  From  this  we  may  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  all  brilliant  fixed  stars  and  also  our 
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sun  are  ether  balls  in  a high  state  of  vibration  and 
which  are  continually  producing  heat  and  light. 

Parts  of  this  ether  and  spirit,  which  at  first  moved 
themselves  round  the  centre  of  the  above-mentioned  kernel, 
become  divided.  They  obtained  also  a sort  of  inde- 
pendence and  formed  centres  for  themselves,  they  drew 
enormous  masses  of  ether  within  their  reach,  began  the 
continual  rotation  of  a world,  and  became  the  planets 
of  our  solar  system. 

As  the  spirit  and  ether  of  these  small  worlds  had 
not  the  same  high  vibration  as  the  sun,  the  centre  of 
our  solar  system,  they  did  not  reach  such  a hight 
degree  of  friction.  After  the  different  planets  of  our 
solar  systems  and  the  earth  itself  had  been  formed 
masses  of  spirit  and  ether  detached  themselves  and  formed, 
the  moons,  which  became  the  attendants  of  the  planets. 

In  this  way  our  suns  and  their  planets  came  into 
existence,  and  probably  all  the  solar  systems  of  the 
Universe,  the  millions  of  fixed  stars  and  their  satellites 
began  in  the  same  way. 

The  great  heat  the  sun  possesses  and  emits,  can 
only  be  the  product  of  the  enormous  friction  of  the 
ether,  and  this  is  occasioned  by  the  spirit.  Heat  and 
even  fire  arise  from  friction  as  every  one  knows.  If 
the  great  heat  of  the  sun  were  fire  according  to  our 
senses,  an  end  would  have  been  reached  long  ago  for 
lack  of  fuel.  Ether  is  not  consumed  by  friction  how- 
ever; therefore  the  ether  in  the  sun  can  rub  together 
for  ever  without  any  part  of  it  being  destroyed.  It 
is  similar  with  our  light  and  fire.  Both  depend  upon 
friction,  as  the  brushes  of  our  dynamos  testify. 

The  spots  on  the  sun,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to-day  to  be  burnt  out  parts  of  the  sun’s  body,  emit  no 
more  heat  or  light.  This  can  be  perhaps  explained  in 
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my  hypothesis  thus;  the  ether  and  the  spirit  in  the 
sun  rub  against  one  another  continually,  and  possibly 
this  process  has  relaxed  in  certain  places  and  naturally 
neither  light  nor  warmth  are  emitted  there. 

The  fecundation  of  our  solar  system  especially  of 
our  earth  we  must  imagine  similar  to  the  fecundation 
of  man.  The  earth  was  created  by  the  original  creative 
power — that  is  by  God,  and  man  is  created  by  the  spirit 
of  man.  The  cause  or  rather  the  motive  power  to  both 
of  these  creations  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  material. 

Creation  by  divine  original  power  must  not  be 
looked  upon  in  a physical  sense,  it  is  absolutely  a 
spiritual  event.  The  spirit  streams  out  of  the  original 
creative  power  similar  to  an  electric  or  magnetic  current 
bringing  life  into  the  masses  of  lifeless  ether  in  the 
great  world  of  space,  and  gives  this  life  a certain 
direction,  namely,  the  aim  at  improvement  and  perfection. 

The  place  of  procreation  of  the  divine  original 
power  was  the  great  space  filled  with  ether,  that  is 
our  present  solar  system  inclusive  of  our  earth;  the 
place  of  procreation  of  mankind  and  animals  is  the 
womb.  Both  places  of  procreation  are  the  same  on 
principle  as  both  aim  at  improvement  and  perfection. 

In  the  begetting  of  our  solar  system  and  of  our 
earth,  the  divine  spirit  of  the  original  power  was  placed 
therein  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  and  perfection. 

In  the  begetting  of  human  beings,  the  spirit  of 
man  is  implanted  in  the  embryo,  its  intention  from  the 
first  moment  is  to  improve  and  perfect  the  newly 
created  being.  The  spirit  in  both,  Mother  Earth  and 
the  embryo  and  future  man  strides  forward  to  develop- 
ment. The  spirit  begins  at  the  beginning,  on  the  lowest 
step,  and  rises  by  degress  to  the  highest  perfection. 

The  spirit  of  both  aim  at  the  same, — perfection, 
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which  is  the  same  spiritual  height,  as  the  being  from 
which  they  came. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  which  emanates  from  God 
has  become  more  and  more  perfect  in  the  course  of 
millions  of  years  i.  e.  it  has  produced  higher  works  of 
creation  and  life ; at  last  man,  a sensible  being, 
perfect  in  itself  begin  his  existence.  The  spirit,  ema- 
nating from  man  however  has  only  30  to  50  years  on 
the  average  for  improvement. 

(What  God  or  ether  or  the  world  of  space  is 
composed  of  is  still  unknown  to  us.) 

The  spirit  of  the  world  has  not  only  created  our 
solar  system,  but  also  millions  of  other  solar  systems. 
All  those  depths  of  darkness  of  the  Universe,  which 
have  not  yet  been  animated  by  the  procreation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  resemble  to-day  that  desolate  original 
world  of  space  as  was  our  solar  system  before  it  was 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

As  science  supposes,  there  was  only  a fine  etherial 
substance  where  our  solar  system  and  its  planets  are 
now.  Life  came  all  at  once  into  these  masses  of  ether. 
It  is  a sort  of  sexual  intercourse  between  the  original 
power  and  the  original  material.  It  is  was  the  spiritual 
light  of  God,  or  perhaps  only  of  the  divine  force  of 
will  sufficed  to  animate  the  depths  of  the  darkness  of 
our  Universe. 

The  human  spirit  is  continually  perfecting  itself. 

What  does  the  spirit  of  man  do,  and  what  is  its 
destiny?  Mankind  rules  the  whole  personality,  it  dis- 
poses of  the  thought,  the  will,  the  dealing,  and  the 
judgment,  it  is  the  bearer  and  ruler  of  our  sense  of 
observation,  i.  e.  through  it  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch.  The  spirit  causes  every  expression  of 
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power,  as  it  rules  the  body.  It  directs  all  the  move- 
ments and  dealings  of  our  organism — it  is  the  soul  of 
all  our  different  feelings — fear,  joy,  and  contentment 
come  through  the  spirit  to  consciousness.  The  spirit 
of  man  is’  really  the  man  himself. 

The  spirit  of  man,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  all 
other  earthly  things  or  beings  (for  nothing  is  without 
spirit)  cares  for  and  improves,  without  doubt,  the  growth 
of  not  only  man  but  of  the  plants  and  animals,  for  it 
cultivates  ether  from  the  so-called  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  us  and  applies  it  to  the  development  of  the 
being  it  has  created. 

At  the  time  when  the  way  to  perfection  on  our 
earth  (the  higher  development  of  beings)  was  farther 
advanced  than  now,  when  there  were  highly  developed 
mammals,  which  could  think  and  reflect  in  a certain 
degree,  a fact  proved  by  their  playing,  bathing,  fighting, 
building  of  nests,  the  development  of  perfection  to  the 
sensible  man  proceeded  faster.  By  the  mental  work  of 
thinking  and  reflecting,  the  form  of  the  animals’  skull 
and  brain  (the  habitation  of  a calculating  spirit  is  the 
brain)  became  influenced,  so  that  the  head  gradually 
obtained  a better  shape  till  at  length  the  skull  forma- 
tion of  the  monkey  was  attained,  and  at  last  that  of 
man  himself.  From  the  first  the  spirit  of  man  was 
capable  of  thinking  and  acting.  Man  was  the  aim  of 
earthly  creation,  the  fruit  of  our  earth  for  the  life  to 
come. 

Till  that  point  when  man  was  created  the  improvement 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world  was  general.  From  that 
moment  it  became  individual,  it  was  our  task  to  improve 
ourselves,  for  our  Creator  had  placed  understanding 
within  us  so  that  we  could  attain  perfection  without 
help  from  above.  There  is  no  doubt  that  mankind  will 
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become  more  perfect  than  he  is  now,  and  especially 
when  he  introduces  the  sensible  i.  e.  natural  institutions, 
laid  down  in  this  work.  We  can  certainly  attain  a 
much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  is  the  case  to- 
day on  earth. 

The  progress  of  education  and  enlightenment  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  perfection  of  the  spirit  of  man. 

By  the  present  good  education,  science,  and  pro- 
gress in  all  spheres  particularly  among’  the  white  races 
the  spirit  has  been  so  spurred  on  that  we  stand  now 
much  higher  than  we  did  some  thousand  years  ago. 
The  human  spirit  and  the  enlargement  of  the  brain, 
i.  e.  the  skull  of  the  present  generation,  have  accom- 
plished as  much  in  one  generation  as  was  formely 
accomplished  in  a hundred.  The  life  of  that  race  was 
more  of  less  tranquil,  for  at  first  mankind  had  very 
primitive  ideas  of  progress  and  perfection;  this  life  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  animals. 

The  spirit  of  the  world,  which  to-day  rules  every 
single  being  on  the  earth,  man,  animals,  stones, 
trees,  bushes  &c.  and  destines  their  so-called  growth, 
appeared  in  our  world,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  our  solar  system,  and  animated 
the  masses  of  fine  ether  and  lent  them  a revolving 
movement.  The  cause  of  this  movement  was  to  bring 
life  into  the  great  depths  of  darkness,  to  perfect,  and 
individualize  them,  and  form  them  into  a being  in  God’s 
own  image  and  prepare  them  for  the  world  to  come. 

The  purpose  of  our  existence. 

The  purpose  and  the  aim  of  our  earth  is  to  create 
a perfect  spirit  of  man  for  the  world  to  come,  to  which 
the  foundation  is  laid  in  the  embryo.  This  spiiit  of 
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man  already  forms  itself  in  the  first  period  viz  9 months 
till  the  birth  of  the  child,  in  its  habitation  which  is 
the  human  brain  or  human  skull;  in  the  second  period,— 
from  birth  till  old  age,  it  becomes  a sensible  and 
conscious  spirit  of  man.  The  human  brain  is  the 
outward  form  in  which  the  spirit  of  mankind  develops 
and  improves.  Therefore  this  spirit  has  only  sensible 
qualities  and  the  guarantee  of  an  individual  everlasting 
life  and  is  the  purpose  and  aim, — that  is  the  fruit  of 
creation  for  hereafter. 

I may  remark  here  that  as  science  tells  us  the 
child  in  the  body  of  the  mother,  from  impregnation  till 
birth,  again  goes  through  the  developing  process  which 
has  lasted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  (from  the 
so-called  cell  and  later  the  fish  form  till  that  of  the 
perfectly-formed  man). 

The  spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  original  power  of 
the  earth  has  striven  from  the  beginning  at  perfection, 
in  order  to  give  life  to  the  beings  near  it.  Its  aim 
must  be  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  spirit  of  man. 
The  latter  is  the  result  of  the  development  process  of 
the  creative  divine  original  power,  which  process  must 
be  measured  in  millions  of  years. 

In  the  creation  of  the  world  only  the  same  prin- 
ciple could  have  ruled,  namely,  to  bring  to  life  many 
beings  endowed  with  divine  spirit.  This  development 
lasts  much  longer  however  than  the  development  of 
single  human  beings. 

Man  doubtless  perfects  itself  more  and  more  on 
earth.  Our  development  is  not  standing  still,  and  what 
perfection  we  do  not  reach  here,  must  come  after  our 
earthly  death.  The  development  of  our  perfection 
extends  far  beyond  our  earthly  life  into  the  world  to 
come,  and  lasts  there  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands 
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or  even  millions  of  years,  possibly  tbe  same  time  as 
the  spirit  of  man  has  taken  to  perfect  itself,  or  to 
become  at  least  somewhat  similar  to  the  spirit  of  G-od 
or  to  the  divine  original  power.  We  may  suppose  that 
only  the  foundation  of  the  perfection  of  man  is  laid  on 
earth.  He  is  given  here  only  consciousness  and  under- 
standing; all  higher  spiritual  gifts,  will  perhaps  only 
be  bestowed  in  the  world  to  come,  where  the  chief  task 
will  be  their  acquisition. 

The  divine  spirit  which  created  the  Universe,  could 
not  create  a man  in  God’s  own  image  without 

further  ado. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said.  If  the  spirit  of  the  world 
by  a sort  of  impregnation  brought  life  into  the  depths 
of  darkness,  this  spirit  must  be  able  to  give  birth  to 
similar  divine  beings  and  would  not  require  a con- 
siderable length  of  time  before  their  process  to  per- 
fection were  completed.  If  God  wished  to  create  many 
similar  beings,  he  would  have  brought  them  at  once 
into  life  by  his  Almighty  power,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  for  them  to  pass  through  a long  period 
of  development,  as  for  instance,  the  spirit  of  man  is 
obliged  to  pass  through.  Some  of  my  readers  would 
argue  thus,  but  it  would  be  a false  conclusion.  It  is 
impossible  for  God  to  immediately  create  a second  man 
from  a first,  or  something  out  of  nothing;  consequently 
the  Almigthy  who  at  first  arranged  the  order  of 
development,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  follow  it.  All 
life  must  follow  a wisely  apportioned  process  of 
development. 

We  must  picture  the  following  to  ourselves.  For 
instance,  when  a clever  man  is  the  father  of  a child, 
the  spirit  in  the  young  life  is  not  at  first  clevei  and 
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talented,  but  his  talents  must  be  brought  out  by  edu- 
cation. It  is  very  similar  to  the  spirit  of  God  which 
descended  into  the  depths  of  the  Universe.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  human  spirit  can  be  developed 
in  80  or  40  years,  and  the  divine  spirit  of  the  world 
has  taken  countless  millions  of  years  to  arrive  at  its 
present  perfection,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  perfect 
itself  for  ages  in  the  world  to  come. 

We  know  that  every  human  being  firstly  by  im- 
pregnation, by  further  development  in  the  womb  of 
the  mother,  and  afterwards  by  growing  and  thriving 
must  come  to  perfection.  It  may  be  even  so  impossible 
for  God  to  create  at  once  beings  in  his  own  image. 
No  thing  takes  place  in  nature  without  help,  nature 
does  not  go  by  leaps  and  bounds  but  step  by  step  to 
perfection,  according  to  the  divine  plan  of  the  world. 
The  laws  of  nature  which  rule  the  Universe,  are  as 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  for  the  almightly 
Father  will  not  change  what  is  wise  and  good.  We 
see  therefore  that  our  earth  has  brought  forth  and  still 
brings  forth  a millionfold;  I mean  the  perfection  and 
the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Such  a fruit  or 
rather  spirit  of  man,  will  doubtless  return  to  the  Creator, 
from  whom  it  sprung  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  only  remaining  fruit  of  the  earth  is  the  ever- 
lasting spirit  of  man.  We  cannot  suppose  our  solar 
system  has  been  created  without  an  object,  only  to 
disappear  after  millions  and  millions  of  years. 

Our  earth  as  planet  is  closely  connected  with  the 
sun,  by  whose  help  life  is  only  possible  for  us.  As  the 
sun  produces  life  on  the  earth  we  may  suppose  it  serves 
other  planets  in  the  same  way,  even  though  their 
appearance  and  organization  may  appear  very  different 
from  ours.  Many  will  ask  themselves  at  what  stage  of 
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man’s  development  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  everlasting 
life,  for,  as  we  know,  this  is  denied  the  animals;  and 
whether  this  glory  is  for  the  prehistoric  man.  The  only 
answer  can  be  “Almigthy  God”  has  certainly  destined 
all  things  as  they  should  be,  and  also  the  limit  to  those 
who  shall  enjoy  eternal  life. 

God’s  works  of  creation  have  all  a sensible  purpose. 

I touch  again  an  old  question:  If,  for  instance,  every- 
thing was  transient,  and  our  earth  and  solar  system,  in  fact 
the  whole  Universe  were  to  disappear,  or  return  to  its 
original  form  viz.  ether  (an  example  on  a small  scale 
is  given  by  the  decay  of  the  human,  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  bodies  after  death),  I ask  you.  What 
sensible  purpose  would  Creation  have?  How  can  we 
suppose  our  merciful  creator  would  act  in  such  a 
manner?  It  would  be  too  great  a blasphemy.  I must 
protest  against  such  an  idea  for  the  following  reasons : 
The  creation  of  the  world  was  in  no  way  purposeless, 
for  God’s  works  have  all  an  aim;  their  aim  is  to  bear 
fruit, — fruit  for  hereafter,  for  the  everlasting,  for  the 
world  of  spirits. 

It  is  known  that  all  things  created,  particularly 
every  earthy  being  up  to  man  lives  from  the  spirit  it 
contains.  This  spirit  of  the  world,  this  might  and 
wisdom,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  man, 
animal  and  plant,  sets  the  principle  of  perfection 
and  the  desire  to  propagate  in  motion,  and  is  the 
regent  of  our  bodies.  This  spirit  existed  in  the  oldest 
times  when  there  were  only  plants  and  minerals.  This 
spirit  approached  nearer  perfection  according  to  the 
divine  law  of  development,  in  millions  of  years,  and  at 
last  produced  very  primitive  living  beings.  The  law 
of  perfection  continued  its  way,  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
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which  is  to  he  found  in  all  things  temporal,  developed 
itself  to  such  a degree,  that  after  eras  and  cycles,  it 
produced  higher  animals  and  at  last  man. 

It  formed  the  brain  of  these  higher  beings  and 
made  them  capable  of  possessing  a more  highly  deve- 
loped spirit. 

The  spirit  of  man  is  the  earthly  fruit  for 

here  after. 

In  the  original  and  also  in  the  brutish  form  of 
man,  the  creative  spirit  developed  itself  to  the  highest 
degree  till  a sensible  life  full  of  purpose — a sensible 
thinking  being — man  was  attained. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  this  time  that 
the  human  spirit — the  only  fruit  of  our  earth  was 
destined  to  eternity. 

The  spirit  of  man  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to 
individual  consciousness,  it  became  a personality.  It 
does  not  die  when  our  body  dies  but  is  everlasting. 
One  can  also  say  the  earth  produces  fruit  for  hereafter, 
and  this  is  her  only  aim,  in  fact  it  is  the  only  aim  of 
our  whole  solar  system. 

When  a man  dies,  his  spirit  leaves  his  clay  and 
develops  itself  as  an  individual  spiritual  being  in  eternity. 
This  spirit  stands  at  first,  according  to  his  mode  of 
life  here,  on  a very  low  footing;  it  may  take  years, 
and  perhaps  hundreds  of  years  before  it  has  sufficiently 
perfected  itself  to  be  able  to  live  at  the  foot  of  God. 
This  is  the  wise  decree  of  the  Almighty  and  the  certain 
fate  of  the  spirits  of  us  all. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  so  single  human 
spirit  is  lost,  or  falls  into  everlasting  damnation,  as 
our  religion  and  the  Bible  teach  us;  but  rather  that 
the  spirit  of  a robber  or  a murderer  may  after  long 
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long  years  prayer  and  penitence,  be  sufficiently  purified 
and  perfected  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Paradise  of  God. 

So  is  God’s  wonderful  work  of  creation  in  which 
justice  wisdom  and  love  are  combined.  He  has  placed 
in  Creation  the  principle  of  continuous  improvement  to 
lead  everything  on  the  earth  to  the  sublimity  of  perfection. 

The  original  beginning  of  man. 

According  to  Darwins  theory  we  have  the  original 
beginning  of  mankind  in  the  form  of  a worm.  A space 
of  perhaps  millions  of  years  has  elapsed  before  this 
stage  was  reached.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  space 
of  time  which  has  passed  from  the  beginning  till  the 
creation  of  man — it  is  beyond  us.  As  I have  already 
mentioned,  the  human  race  again  goes  through  this 
development  as  embryo  in  the  womb  of  the  mother. 
The  different  phases  of  man  (impregnation,  first  develop- 
ment  as  foetus,  the  birth,  and  growth  of  the  child  to  a 
conscious  and  thinking  being  with  a will)  are  shown 
by  the  history  of  our  race. 

Many  scientists  suppose,  that  those  beings,  who  form 
the  missing  link  between  men  and  apes,  have  long  since 
died  out,  as  their  purpose  in  life,  which  was  only  to 
form  the  communicating  band  between  sensible  men 
and  brutes,  has  been  fulfilled. 

As  the  sensible  being — man  (or  let  us  rather  say, 
the  fruit  for  eternity)  was  attained,  these  ape-like  men 
were  removed  from  the  earth  by  God’s  wise  decree. 

No  one  should  believe  our  life  is  at  an  end 

after  death. 

If  we  only  consider  the  vast  developing  epoch  of 
the  earth,  if  we  think,  that  millions  of  years  were 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  highest  earthly 
being,  we  cannot  think  that  the  personality  of  man  is 

A future  community.  40 
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extinguished  by  death.  Has  God  created  such  a highly 
developed  and  gifted  being  only  to  go  through  a process 
of  perfection  of  about  50  years  then  to  disappear  for 
ever?  In  this  case  we  could  speak  of  the  wise  Creation 
of  God,  nor  be  contented  with  such  a comfortless  view 
of  the  world. 

A Creator  would  be  indeed  cruel,  if  he  could  destroy 
every  sensible  being  for  ever. 

As  we  cannot  think  a merciful,  loving,  and  all 
powerful  God  capable  of  such  an  action,  the  curse  falls 
on  those  who  deny  everlasting  life.  They  mislead 
mankind  and  plunge  him  into  ruin;  in  their  supposed 
wisdom  they  ’drag  God’s  wise  Creation  as  uncomplete 
and  purposeless  in  the  dirt.  If  such  people  continue 
to  do  this,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  a double 
melediction  be  upon  their  head. 

The  everlasting  life  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  a 

logical  necessity. 

The  spirit  dwelling  in  the  human  brain  possesses 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  consciousness,  the  power 
of  consideration,  a far  seeing  eye,  and  a strong  memory. 
It  can  think  and  act  sensibly,  i.  e.  in  a logical  and 
self  conscious  manner,  and  is  alone  the  fruit  of  the 
earthly  improvement  for  hereafter. 

The  human  mind  with  its  organ  of  thought  is  capable 
of  considering  life  after  death,  and  everlasting  des- 
truction would  be  a great  cruelty  to  mankind.  This 
fact  shows  us  clearly  that  the  work  of  the  Creator 
would  have  been  miserably  imperfect  had  he  intended  a 
being  with  understanding  to  sink  in  the  yawning  abyss 
of  everlasting  forgetfulness.  Such  a thought  must  be 
more  awful  to  a sensible  being  than  the  thoughts  of  a man 
who  stands  on  the  place  of  execution.  We  cannot 
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think  our  all  wise  and  just  Creator  capable  of  such  a 
cruelty. 

Kant  has  said  that  no  righteous  soul  (man)  has 
ever  existed,  who  could  endure  the  thought  for  one 
moment  that  death  would  be  the  end  of  all,  but  hoped 
for  a glorious  future. 

What  would  be  the  use  of  the  world,  and  its 
process  of  perfection  which  has  lasted  millions  of 
years,  if  at  last  the  perfect  fruit, — the  sensible  being — 
were,  after  a short  span  of  life,  to  sink  for  ever  in  ob- 
livion? Our  all  wise  God  would  never  commit  such  a 
cruelty. 

Were  this  the  case,  would  not  all  hope  of  ever- 
lasting life,  all  progress  and  aim  at  perfection  be  folly. 

The  attempts  at  improvement  are  the  chief  thing 
which  raises  man  above  the  animals.  The  gift  of 
understanding  places  man  on  a considerably  higher 
footing  to  animals  and  plants. 

This  quality  prepares  him  for  the  world  to  come. 
It  would  be  unjust  of  God  to  place  plants,  animals,  and 
the  spirit  of  man  on  the  same  level;  moreover  we  can- 
not believe  it. 

As  I have  already  said,  it  is  only  a part  of  our 
spirit  which  enjoys  everlasting  life  and  this  part  is  con- 
tained in  our  brain,  it  gives  us  understanding,  by  which, 
as  a high  spiritual  being  we  may  lay  claim  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

The  unavoidable  and  sad  consequences  which  an 
atheistic  view  of  the  world  must  cause. 

If  the  assertions  of  atheists  and  some  deluded 

scientists  were  true,  which  deny  the  existence  of  eternal 

life,  and  suppose  that  after  death  everything  is  destroyed 

and  forgotten,  it  would  be  no  wonder  that  theft,  murder, 
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deception  &c.  gain  the  upper  hand.  It  would  then  be 
the  summit  of  acuteness,  for  a man  to  obtain,  no  matter 
how,  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  amusement, 
and  to  make  his  short  stay  on  earth  as  pleasant  as 
possible.  We  should  then  be  almost  obliged  to  resort 
to  means,  we  now  regard  as  horrible,  and  even  to  call 
them  just;  their  realization  would  be  the  only  way  of 
enjoying  life. 

If  such  an  atheistic  doctrine  were  to  be  introduced 
the  greatest  barbarism  and  most  awful  cruelties  would 
appear;  every  one  would  strive  to  obtain  the  most 
enjoyment  and  pleasure  independent  of  cost  or  result. 
Such  a future  must  fill  us  all  with  horror,  and  God’s 
wise  work  of  Creation  would  be  the  cause  of  cruelty 
and  barbarism.  Happily  only  very  few  people  labour 
under  this  delusion.  Let  us  lift  up  our  vorces  and 
work  together  against  the  progress  of  this  despicable 
doctrine,  which  believes  that  death  is  the  end  of  us  all. 

Hod  only  creates  because  he  loves. 

We  can  never  believe  that  God  in  his  almighty 
wisdom  has  created  us  without  and  end,  but  rather  we 
have  before  us  a revelation  of  the  highest  wisdom  and 
goodness,  a system  of  perfect  life,  which  our  present 
human  understanding  is  impossible  to  comprehend.  Dear 
Header,  do  you  know  why  God  has  created  us  men, 
as  beings  endowed  with  an  everlasting  spirit.  Because 
he  loves  us.  God  intended  doubt  lastly  to  create 
beings  in  his  own  image  to  reproduce  his  divine  spirit 
countless  millions  of  times,  so  that  these  spirits  could 
be  always  bound  to  him  in  love  and  joy  and  live  in 
him  in  the  heavenly  Paradise.  It  was  the  will  of  our 
wise  Greater  to  make  this  divine  life  possible  for  many 
beings. 
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God  created  many  spirits  in  Ms  own  image,  because 
the  Mghest  degree  of  happiness  can  only  be  reached 
when  many  take  part  in  the  joy  or  happiness. 

He  will,  as  already  mentioned,  be  for  ever  happy 
and  joyful  with  them.  To  this  end  he  has  implanted 
in  our  hearts  the  unceasing  longing  for  perfection,  and 
the  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  life 
in  the  aspect  of  God.  The  more  a spiritual  being 
anticipates  eternity;  the  greater  will  be  the  joy  and  love. 

God  created  man — a self-conscious  individual  to 
enjoy  happiness  and  joy  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
human  heart  should  be  a world  of  love  and  happiness 
and  combine  all  men  in  a body  of  heavenly  bliss.  At 
a childrens’  party  or  school  treat,  for  instance,  we  see 
how  joy  creates  joy.  Small  presents  are  given  the  little 
ones  whose  happiness  is  naturally  complete.  The  adults 
who  take  part,  are  happy  when  they  see  the  children 
under  their  care  made  happy  by  their  gifts.  Thus  joy 
creates  joy.  How  much  greater  is  the  bliss  in  Heaven 
when  more  spirits  ascend  to  the  throne  of  God  to  par- 
take of  everlasting  happiness.  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  God  has  created  and  still  creates  so  many  indivi- 
dual spirits. 

The  above  is  not  the  only  standpoint  from  which 
we  can  see  that  God’s  great  work  of  creation  has  an 
end.  The  well-known  biblical  proverb  “Be  fruitful  and 
multiply”  makes  also  an  allusion  to  everlasting  life. 

Whether  mankind  supposes  that  God  is  a single 
being  or  as  according  to  clerical  doctrine  a Trinity  or 
not,  we  know  for  certain  that  He  could  not  so  enjoy 
the  work  of  his  hand,  be  it  ever  so  magnificent  if  there 
were  no-one  with  whom  He  could  share  his  joy. 

Beal  enjoyment  of  love  and  bliss  is  only  to  be 
obtained  when  many  beings  partake  of  it  at  the  same 
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time.  I repeat  the  reason  why  God  has  created  so 
many  milliards  of  spirits,  is  to  be  able  to  enjoy  his 
Creation  in  the  highest  degree. 

Many  people  will  perhaps  say.  “This  is  only  a 
supposition  which  cannot  be  proved.”  I must  reply 
In  such  questions  science  has  no  weight,  here  the 
natural  perception  and  sense  of  justice  must  he  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  spirit  which  created  the  world  must  according 
to  its  manner  of  dealing  have  its  origin  in  God. 

It  can  be  only  the  intention  of  the  divine  spirit 
to  create  beings,  which,  by  a continual  process  of  per- 
fection can  arrive  at  a condition  similar  to  that  of 
God,  and  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  divine  spirit 
has  implanted  the  strong  desire  of  propagation  not 
only  in  men  and  animals  but  also  in  plants. 

We  see  that  the  spirit,  which  put  life  in  the  ori- 
ginal material  i.  e.  the  ether,  is  of  divine  origin  by  the 
fact  that  it  possessed  both  understanding  and  consciousness. 
This  understanding  we  see  clearly  in  Creation  for  are 
not  men  and  animals  both  endowed  with  natural  under- 
standing viz:  instinct?  We  especially  see  the  under- 
standing of  the  spirit  which  created  the  world,  as  it 
formed  light,  air  water  &c.  out  of  lifeless  masses  of 
ether.  It  was  the  spirit  which  by  a combination  of 
different  powers  and  conditions  made  vegetation  possible, 
for  the  growth  of  which  not  only  a fertile  soil  but 
sunlight  and  rain  were  necessary. 

It  was  first  able  to  begin  an  existence  by  the 
inner  impulse  of  material  life  i.  e.  the  spirit  contained 
in  the  creative  original  power,  and  then  after  incredible 
periods  of  time  at  length  to  reach  perfection.  Firstly, 
this  power  created  the  lifeless  mineral  kingdom, 
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water  &c.,  then  plants  by  degrees  appeared,  then  the 
lower  animals,  after  this  the  higher  animals  and  last 
of  all  man — the  conscious  and  sensible  being. 

We  should  not  give  credit  to  the  widely-spread 
opinion  that  the  divine  spirit  only  works  from  a distance; 
on  the  contrary  the  divine  original  power  lives  in  every 
thing  and  in  every  being,  and  therefore  in  man.  It  is 
implanted  in  every  being  at  its  birth. 

What  is  “life”  and  what  is  “death”? 

Two  questions  are  before  us  which  require  an 
answer.  What  is  life?  What  is  death?  Many  learned 
men  have  tried  to  solve  these  questions  though  they  can 
be  answered  in  few  words. 

Life,  in  a further  sense,  is  ether  of  our  solar  system 
imbued  by  spirit  with  a rotatory  and  swinging  motion. 
Our  whole  Universe  has  lived  from  the  divine  original 
power  from  the  beginning  of  the  solar  system.  Life  come 
from  God.  Death  is  the  only  stopping  point  of  every 
living  thing  in  the  Universe,  and  then  all  earth  beings 
will  return  to  the  ether  from  whence  they  came. 

Life  in  a nearer  sense,  however,  is  what  we  call 
human,  animal,  and  vegetable  life;  it  is  the  visible 
material  process  of  perfection  of  the  spirit.  This  com- 
pletes itself  on  all  planets  and  to  this  end  the  spirit 
created  beings  of  all  kinds.  Death  in  a nearer  sense 
is  the  end  of  the  earthly  existence  and  of  the  process 
of  the  perfection  of  a being. 

If  a man  or  an  animal  dies  the  process  of  per- 
fection ceases  on  earth.  The  spirit,  which  was  in  the 
being,  has  freed  itself  from  the  clay. 

The  sensible  human  spirit  then  goes  as  fruit  of 
our  earth  into  the  world  to  come  and  begins  life  there 
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as  an  individual  being  and  continues  its  process  of 
perfection. 

Everything  is  perfect  in  nature  and  we  must 
suppose,  that  man  continues  to  live  individually,  for  he 
possesses  a strong  remembrance  as  well  as  the  power 
to  look  into  the  future  and  he  is  also  endowed  with 
understanding.  All  this  give  him  the  right  of  ever- 
lasting life. 

The  divine  spirit  is  still  in  connection  with 

the  earth. 

The  spirit  of  the  divine  power,  which  for  the 
purpose  of  Creation  came  down  to  earth  remains  doubt- 
less in  continual  connection  with  the  divine  power.  It 
resembles  mother  and  child.  If  the  child  is  later  left 
to  itself,  the  mother  still  cares  for  it  and  helps  it  in 
time  of  need. 

As  long  as  the  embryo  remains  in  the  body  of  the 
mother,  the  spiritual  development  is  not  great.  After 
birth  the  child  is  taught  by  its  parents  and  teachers; 
it  stands  of  on  the  lowest  step  of  its  development. 
The  childish  spirit  receives  help  from  adults  so  that 
its  education  goes  quicker.  A similar  connection  may 
take  place  between  us  and  the  dead.  They  may  also 
aid  us  in  our  process  of  perfection.  If  there  were 
no  sensible  and  civilized  beings  on  the  earth,  these 
would  receive  naturally  enough  no  spiritual  aid  from  the 
departed.  As  soon  as  man  became  more  civilized,  and 
went  as  highly  developed  being  into  eternity,  we  may 
be  sure  from  this  time  forward,  all  human  beings  were 
helped  in  their  process  of  perfection  hy  those  beyond 
the  grave.  We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  entitled 
“Religion”  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  does  not  remain 
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in  the  body  after  death,  but  departs  as  soon  as  life 
is  extinct  and  continues  its  process  of  perfection  in 
eternity. 

God  has  created  other  worlds  than  ours. 

We  may  certainly  take  it  for  granted  that  G-od  has 
created  millions  of  worlds  besides  onr  own,  and  doubtless 
the  others  go  through  the  same  process  as  we  do.  We 
cannot  say  how  there  the  beings  in  Grods  likeness 
develop  and  perfect  themselves.  Whether  the  other 
worlds  are  inhabited  by  higher  or  lower  beings  than 
we  are  or  whether  we  must  later  inhabit  an  other 
plantet  to  complete  our  process  of  perfection,  we 
know  not. 

The  present  wide-spread  supposition  that  the  works 
of  man  are  directed  by  his  mind  and  his  soul,  bears  no 
weight  in  the  face  of  this  new  theory.  It  only  leads 
us  into  difficulties.  The  soul  is,  in  a certain  degree, 
only  a spiritual  covering  of  the  mind,  it  possesses  neither 
creative  power  nor  understanding.  These  qualities  are 
alone  possessed  by  the  spirit. 

Although  the  spirit  has  its  seat  in  the  brain  of 
man,  it  lives,  as  already  seen,  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  forms  and  contains  the  outward  form,  but  in 
the  brain  live  the  understanding,  the  consciousness,  and 
the  will.  The  spirit  acts  as  regent  to  the  human  brain. 

Animals  as  well  as  man  have  a spirit  which  leads 
them,  whose  seat  is  in  the  brain.  We  can  even 
see  the  effect  of  the  spirit  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Here  is  certainly  a very  secondary  nature,  the  ruling 
spirit  only  plays  the  part  of  organiser  and  builder,  it 
creates  the  trees,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  forms  their 
growth.  This  spirit  is  chiefly  spurred  on  to  new 
activity  in  spring. 
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We  must  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
spirit  contained  in  the  sun,  works  continually  on  the 
spirit  of  the  earth.  We  see  this  by  the  vegetation. 
In  spring  the  spirit  from  the  sun  moves  or,  rather  let 
us  say,  helps  our  earth  to  new  creations.  Without  the 
sun,  life  and  perfection  would  be  impossible. 

We  see  also  that  those  plants  and  trees  in  the 
shade,  die  off  in  time ; every  gardener  will  confirm  this. 
The  cause  of  it  is  the  following;  the  spirit  of  the  sun 
cannot  have  any  influence  on  those  plants  growing  in 
the  shade.  The  spirit  in  the  plants  is  not  strong  enough 
to  make  them  grow  luxuriantly  without  the  help  of 
the  sun. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  all  beings  have,  besides 
the  creative  spirit,  another,  which  in  the  form.  Every- 
thing has  a spirit  or,  rather  let  us  say,  a part  of  it, 
even  the  plants,  stone,  wood,  and  water;  however  the 
spirit  of  everything  cannot  mode  itself  at  will,  only 
that  which  lives  in  the  brain  of  a living  being.  This 
spirit  is  too  more  advanced  than  all  others.  Only  the 
spirit  has  the  principal  of  progress,  the  material  remains 
the  same.  This  spirit  has  created  all  earthly  beings 
and  also  cultivated  the  body;  all  its  necessary  organs 
such  as  the  heart,  nerves,  brain  &c.  have,  by  degrees 
and  after  a long  process  of  perfection,  been  brought 
forth.  The  spirit  in  all  beings  and  things  we  must 
regard  as  the  salt  in  the  soup.  Every  atom  of  the 
fluid  is  permeated  with  it;  and  with  men  and  animals 
this  is  the  case  in  a much  higher  degree. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  spirit  has  come  on 
to  our  earth.  The  spirit  ol  the  world  contained  at  that 
time  the  aim  at  perfection. 

To  this  purpose  it  formed  itself  out  of  the  ether 
contained  in  the  Universe.  This  ether  was  at  the  be- 
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ginnig  the  so-called  elements,  of  which  we  know  now 
about  60,  and  we  see  by  their  combination,  the  visible 
world.  After  this  the  minerals  and  vegetables  made 
their  appearance,  as  the  improved  spirit  of  the  world 
was  not  yet  perfect  enough  to  produce  higher  beings. 

The  acts  of  breathing  and  digesting  are  a rotatory 

movement. 

Ether  and  spirit  which  man  takes  as  food  escape 
for  the  most  part  again  after  the  food  has  been  digested 
and  when  not  applied  for  the  building  up  and  preser- 
vation of  the  human  body. 

As  warmth  is  created  in  the  body  by  taking  in 
nourishment,  the  act  of  digestion  must  also  be  a quick 
rotatory  movement  of  spirit  and  ether;  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  explained.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  our 
breathing.  The  oxygen  is  burnt  in  the  lungs  and  by 
it  warmth  is  created  in  the  body.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  this  occurs  by  friction  between  ether  and  spirit. 
We  can  only  attribute  the  change  of  matter  in  mankind 
and  animals  to  continuous  friction.  If  a man  takes  much 
exercise,  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  increased  as  is  also 
the  case  by  vapour  baths  and  sun  baths. 

It  appears  as  if  not  only  man  but  all  living  beings 
were  a world  of  themselves.  The  above-mentioned 
springs  which  emit  warmth  such  as  food,  air  containing 
oxygen  &c.,  are  the  sun  of  mankind,  and  all  other 
organs  and  parts  of  the  body  represent  the  cold  but 
moveable  planets,  which  to  be  capable  of  living,  must 
receive  their  warmth  from  a source,  just  the  same  as 
the  planets  and  their  satellites  receive  their  warmth 
and  light  from  the  sun.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in 
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others,  it  is  the  ether  masses  set  in  movement  by  the 
spirit  which  create  the  warmth.  There  is  not  a second 
source  of  warmth  in  all  nature. 

The  procreation  of  men  by  the  spirit. 

In  the  begetting  of  man  the  earthly  part  as  well 
as  the  spirit  is  taken  into  account.  The  spiritual  spark 
contained  in  the  male  seed  is  combined  with  the  spark 
contained  in  the  female  seed,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
spirtitual  being.  The  spiritual  newbirth  begins  at 

once,  by  the  forming  of  the  embryo  in  the  place 

appointed  by  nature  where  it  uses  the  atmosphere 

necessary  for  its  wants.  The  animals  have  sexual 

intercourse  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Plants  propagate 
by  the  distribution  of  seed,  but  when  the  plant  is  full 
grown  a sort  of  sexual  intercourse  takes  place. 

The  seed  of  plants  is  placed  in  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  more  examples  of  their  kind.  Here  we  have 
again  the  spiritual  power  which,  by  impregnation,  is 
implanted  in  every  seed.  The  female  creative  organs 
resemble  fertile  earth,  for  both  are  destined  to  bring 
forth  new  beings  whether  they  be  men,  animals  or  plants. 

The  diversity  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  stupid  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  has  not  the 
power  to  create  everything  with  original  material  and 
ether.  I mean  all  the  different  beings  and  works  of 
creation  in  all  their  different  forms.  I suppose  the 
spirit  capable  of  forming  all  flowers  and  grasses,  trees 
and  bushes,  ore  and  stone,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of 
animals  and  men.  Who  doubts  this  should  regard  the 
diversity  of  creation,  all  creatures,  even  if  we  accept 
the  cell  theory,  must  have  been  created  from  an 
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original  material  which  was  at  hand.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  with  the  spirit  or  ether  theory. 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  spiritual  power 
of  a blade  of  grass  is  quite  independent.  We  get  from 
this  a small  idea  of  the  diversity  of  nature,  i.  e.  the 
creative  spirit. 

The  spirit  creates  the  great  quantity  of  changes  in 
nature.  No  two  leaves  no  two  blades  of  grass  are 
alike.  The  spirit  creates  the  different  kinds  of  features 
and  bodily  form;  among  the  millions  of  men  on  the 
earth  there  are  scarcely  two  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect. 

This  great  diversity  only  appears  possible  when  the 
spirit  of  everybody  does  its  work  independently. 

If  we  look  at  the  world  and  notice  the  perfection 
of  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  beings,  it  would  be 
audacity  on  our  part  to  regard  all  as  spiritless 
mechanism  as  do  many  atheists.  This  spring  of  power 
contained  sense  and  wisdom  in  consequence  of  the 
striving  at  perfection. 

All  the  many  sided  works  of  creation  were  produced 
by  the  spirit,  everything  and  every  being  possesses  the 
necessary  part  of  it. 

This  spirit  forms  the  being  or  other  product  of 
nature  by  imbibing  of  the  ether  of  the  Universe,  and  gives 
it  according  to  our  senses  a different  form,  colour  &c. 

According  to  my  hypothesis  we  could  not  accept 
a growth  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  a continual  sucking  up  of  ether  and  spirit 
by  the  spirit  which  gives  every  being  its  form,  and  is 
what  we  call  “grow”.  A real  growth,  where  something 
comes  out  of  nothing,  does  not  exist,  but  under  “growth” 
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we  understand  the  collecting  of  material  by  the  spirit 
to  form  the  work  of  creation. 

If  we  look  at  “growth”  as  some  people  look  at  it, 
i.  e.  that  something  comes  out  of  nothing,  then  our  earth 
must  have  become  very  large  and  bulky.  This  is  of 
course  impossible.  We  must,  as  science  does  to-day, 
suppose  “growth”  as  a continual  imbibing  of  original 
material. 

The  ether  found  in  the  atmosphere  can  already 
have  been  used  several  times  in  the  construction  of  a 
being;  for  some  cause  or  other  it  has  been  rejected  by 
the  body  which  contained  it,  and  only  waits  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  creative  spirit  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  other  beings. 

The  multilation  of  bodies,  i.  e.  the  wasting  and 
burning  of  them  can  only  be  the  imagination  of  our 
senses,  and  not  reel  wasting  and  burning.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  the  destruction  of  ether  for  all 
bodies  return  to  the  stuff  from  which  they  came. 

The  atoms  of  ether,  or  let  us  rather  say  the  stones 
for  the  creation  of  man,  animals  &c.  are  the  same, 
only  the  spirit  which  applies  them  may  be  higher  or 
lower  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  so-called  “growth”  all  component  parts  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  air. 

The  revolving  ether  and  spirit,  from  which  all 
things  on  the  earth,  man  and  animals,  trees  &c.  are 
created,  is  to  be  found  loose  in  minute  particles  floating 
in  space.  The  spirit  which  will  create  a tree  a flower 
or  a man,  imbibes  perhaps  sufficient  ether  to  build  up 
and  enlarge  the  body.  This  is  what  we  call  growth. 
The  ether  already  cast  away  by  other  bodies  can  be 
applied  in  building  up  new  ones.  It  is  not  the  case, 
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though  many  assert  it,  that  the  stuff  necessary  to  make 
a large  tree  or  a forest  comes  out  of  the  ground,  for 
were  a large  tree  or  a forest  to  grow  out  of  the  ground 
it  would  leave  a great  hole,  but  we  see  nothing  of  this. 
On  the  contrary  the  strong  roots  raise  up  the  ground. 
Similar  holes  must  be  found  in  fields  and  meadows 
when  we  think  of  the  masses  of  hay,  straw  &c.  they 
have  produced.  The  manure  laid  on  them  would  not 
replace  the  stuff  taken  away  especially  those  meadows 
which  cannot  be  manured. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  growth  of  men 
and  animals.  Here  the  stuff  comes  out  of  the  so-called 
atmosphere.  From  these  loose  revolving  masses  of  ether 
the  spirit  takes  its  material. 

The  new  revolving  ether  theory  which  I should 
like  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  old  atom  theory,  may 
be  understood  in  the  following  manner.  What  we  have 
called  atoms  till  now  are  not  of  a massive  character. 
We  must  suppose  them  extremely  small  much  smaller 
than  we  have  formerly  supposed  ether,  and  that  instead 
of  having  a massive  character  they  are  composed  of 
particles  of  revolving  ether  and  spirit.  Each  of  these 
atoms  of  spirit  with  which  swings  a particle  of  ether 
resembles  a small  living  being.  These  small  living 
beings  which  the  present  science  supposes  cells  or 
atoms,  may  by  applied  as  building  material  for  all 
beings  of  the  earth.  The  creative  spirit  is  the  builder 
and  it  fashions  all  beings  from  this  material  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest.  The  science  of  to-day  cannot 
say  fo  rcertain  what  the  original  material  is  which  it  calls 
cells  atoms  &c.;  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to 
suppose  that  ether  and  spirit  are  the  sole  materials 
which  go  to  make  the  beings  of  the  earth. 

We  must  imagine  that  every  particle  of  dust  in  the 
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air,  that  the  smallest  drop  of  water  or  grain  of  sand 
is  composed  of  many  milliards  of  such  small  living 
beings,  and  therefore  we  cannot  comprehend  the 
minuteness  of  these  beings.  As  usual,  where  the  ideas 
are  not  enough,  the  weak  spirit  of  man  makes  use 
words.  We  know,  thanks  to  our  excellent  optical  in- 
struments, that  there  are  beings,  of  which  it  takes 
millions  to  cover  a cubic  millimetre.  We  see  an  other- 
wise invisible  being  composed  of  spirit  and  portions  of 
ether,  and  see  how  much  remains  hidden  from  our 
senses.  We  may  reckon  that  our  eyes  cannot  see  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  beings  which  live  upon  the  earth. 

There  are  still  many  things  in  Heaven  & earth, 
which  the  human  wisdom  has  not  yet  dreamt  of.  The 
last  few  years  have  brought  forth  many  things  our  five 
senses  could  not  grasp  viz : telephone,  wireless  telegraphy, 
Röntgen  Rays,  Radium  &c. 

The  human  brain  has  in  consequence  of  its 
improvement,  alway  increased* 

Science  has  proved  that  the  size  of  the  brain  in- 
creases with  the  perfection  of  the  being.  We  see  this 
with  human  beings  and  animals.  In  the  present  race 
we  see  the  cheek  bones  pressed  more  and  more  together 
by  the  perfection  of  the  brain  so  that  the  teeth  have 
scarcely  any  more  room.  Our  forefathers  had  more 
space  for  the  teeth,  in  fact  they  had  more  teeth,  as  the 
dug-up  skulls  prove.  Specimens  have  been  found  with 
44  teeth  while  we  have  only  32. 

The  brain  has  become  the  spiritual  seat,  since 
mankind  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  therefore  the 
skull  has  enlarged  much  quicker.  As  the  brain 
of  mankind  has  become  the  seat  of  the  under- 
standing and  of  the  sensible  spirit,  we  see  that  man- 
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kind  has  by  degrees  perfected  himself.  The  beings  of 
the  earth  also  perfect  themselves  continually;  this 
impulse  was  implanted  in  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world. 

Many  will  ask.  If  the  spirit  of  man  is  of  a divine 
nature,  how  is  it  that  the  present  advanced  humanity 
does  not  follow  the  divine  laws  of  nature?  It  is 
because  the  perfection  of  human  spirit,  which,  from  the 
level  of  animals,  has  been  raised  to  the  height  of 
sensible  beings  is  not  perfectly  developed  enough  to 
follow  the  divine  laws  of  nature.  This  perfection  must 
be  first  reached.  We  are  now  aiming  at  it  with 
decision,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be 
reached  by  all  men. 

The  spirit  never  rests. 

The  human  spirit  never  rests  now  even  when 
sleeping.  The  sleep  of  mankind  and  the  sleep  of  nature 
are  almost  the  same.  The  spirit  of  nature  sleeps  to 
a certain  degree  in  winter.  The  sun  comes  in  spring 
and  wakes  nature  out  of  her  winter  sleep.  The  spirit 
of  nature  awakes  to  new  activity.  It  is  the  same  with 
man.  His  spirit  makes  no  progress  during  his  sleep; 
with  the  waking,  his  consciousness  and  will  come  back 
to  him;  these  two  are  like  the  sun  and  the  rain  in  nature 
as  these  excite  the  life  of  the  earth ; the  consciousness 
and  will  excite  the  spirit  of  man  to  new  activity,  to 
progress  and  to  improvement. 

The  sun  and  the  rain  are  the  moving  power  for 
the  vegetation,  consciousness  and  will  fulfil  the  same 
purpose  with  mankind.  The  spirit  and  ether  of  the 
world  never  rest.  They  are  in  continual  motion  and 
when  nature  or  the  man  sleeps,  the  sun  does  not  give 
out  its  warming  and  invigorating  rays  so  fully. 

The  future  community.  41 
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The  spirit  of  man  has  the  capability  of  perfecting 
itself  also  outside  the  brain. 

When  a man  dies  and  his  spirit  has  detached 
itself  from  the  material  brain,  a similar  state  of  things 
takes  place  as  in  the  case  of  a new  born  infant,  which 
has  severed  itself  from  its  mother’s  womb  and  must 
imbibe  nourishment  for  itself  in  order  to  attain  per- 
fection. 

The  spirit  of  man,  which  from  the  birth  of  the 
child  till  old  age  is  formed  in  the  human  brain,  has, 
like  a new-born  child,  the  power  of  development  outside 
the  brain.  The  difference  is  that  the  farther  development 
begins  only  in  eternity.  If  a child  dies  directly  after 
birth,  its  spirit  comes  unprepared  into  the  world  to 
come  where  it  probably  attains  perfection  alone.  Doubt- 
less it  would  be  more  difficult  than  if  it  could  take 
place  on  earth  in  the  human  brain.  For  this  reason 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
little  ones,  for  perhaps  their  lot  in  eternity  may,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  be  a hard  one. 

The  power  to  live  and  develop  outside  the  human 
brain,  has  no  doubt  been  given  to  the  spirit  of  children 
since  the  beginning. 

Pain  is  also  felt  by  the  spirit. 

We  can  easily  see  the  spirit  is  not  only  to  be 
found  in  the  brain  by  the  fact,  that,  if  we  wound  any 
part  of  our  body  the  spirit  in  the  wounded  part  im- 
mediately communitates  with  the  brain. 

The  feeling  of  pain  is  chiefly  felt  by  the  spirit, 
residing  in  the  brain,  and  which  governs  the  whole 
nervous  system.  The  spirit  which  lives  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  body,  has  the  sensation  of  pain  in  a much 
less  degree,  or  feels  nothing  but  the  contact.  Lower 
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animals  have  a less  developed  brain  and  probably  feel 
only  slight  pain  when  wounded.  The  plants  and  the 
mineral  kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  spirit  is 
known  to  be,  have  no  brain  life  and  consequently  feel 
no  pain. 

The  spirit  receives  also  the  reciprocal  action 
of  the  planets  one  with  the  other. 

The  influence  which  the  moon  or  other  planets  have 
upon  the  earth  is  only  possible  through  the  action  of 
the  spirit.  The  spirit  supports  the  connection  and 
reciprocal  action  of  the  different  worlds  one  with 
the  other. 

The  reciprocal  working  of  the  earthy  bodies  in  and 
out  of  our  solar  system,  shows  us  that  all  worlds  must 
be  of  the  same  material,  i.  e.  of  revolving  ether 
and  spirit. 

This  new  theory  may  also  explain  how  it  is  possible 
for  the  will  as  a spiritual  power  to  govern  the  material, 
for  the  material  is  clearly  connected  with  the  spirit 
i.  e.  the  spirit  is  in  it. 

The  angelic  human  spirit  comes  near  to  God. 

If  the  individual  spirit  of  man  here  and  hereafter 
has  so-far  attained  perfection  that  all  human  spirits 
only  possess  feelings  of  joy,  love  and  peace,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  these  will  return  to  the  God  from 
whence  they  came  as  perfected  human  spirits,  and  will 
live  for  ever  at  this  feet. 

The  heavenly  spirit  which  came  down  from  above 
and  created  the  world,  has  increased  a milliard  fold. 
It  is  possible  the  angelic  human  spirit  is  not  only  in 
God’s  likeness  but  is  also  God’s  equal  and  takes  part 

in  the  creation  &c.  for  we  originally  came  from  God. 

41* 
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This  agreement  with  God  we  must  not  regard  as  an 
end  of  our  individuality,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  feel 
joy  and  love  for  ever. 


The  creative  power  of  the  spirit. 

The  source  of  all  the  wonderful  creation  especially 
of  all  things  on  the  earth,  is  as  I have  already  men- 
tioned, the  spirit.  It  is  the  cause  of  all.  At  the  creation 
of  the  endless  Universe  it  began  with  the  lowest 
beings.  But  they  are  only  “low”  in  our  senses,  in 
reality  these  small  beings  are  quite  as  perfectly  formed 
as  human  beings,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  fashion 
something  small  than  something  large.  Neither  must 
we  forget  that  the  greatest  power  of  life  and  develop- 
ment lay  in  them.  Great  things  arose  from  them  and 
lastly  ourselves.  After  the  above,  the  spirit  created 
the  water,  the  air,  the  minerals  and  the  vegetable  king- 
dom; the  lowest  of  animal  nature — the  so-called  micro- 
organism then  followed.  At  first  they  lived  in  water, 
then  animals  breathing  through  the  lungs  developed 
themselves,  these  were  destined  to  live  partly  out  of 
water.  Later  beings  were  formed  which  could  live 
entirely  out  of  water.  In  this  manner  in  course  of 
time  the  beings  of  the  earth  improved  till  great  beasts 
appeared  upon  the  earth.  At  last  comes  the  brighest 
and  most  perfect  animal — man.  His  upright  walk,  his 
eyes  which  look  towards  Heaven,  his  high  forehead, 
from  which  we  deduce  a highly  developed  brain  and  a 
deep  power  of  thought.  His  hand,  perfect  as  we  must 
all  admit,  gives  him  a great  advantage  over  the  other 
beings.  He  is  the  source  of  all  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries in  all  the  different  spheres  of  life  and  his 
helpmate  was  his  hand.  By  the  use  of  his  hand,  man 
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has  been  able  to  quicken  the  progress  of  his  perfection. 
What  a help  the  writing  and  printing  of  books  has 
been  to  mankind. 

All  beings  have  only  to  thank  the  will  of  the  spirit 
for  their  existence.  Mankind  has  only  received  his 
higher  organs,  for  instance,  heart,  lungs,  stomach 
hands  &c.  because  the  spirit  intended  them  to  carry 
out  a high  course  of  perfection.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  different  sorts  of  animals  and  plants.  The  mammals 
have  their  feet,  the  birds  and  insects  their  wings,  the 
fish  their  fins,  the  plants  their  stems,  leaves  and  blossoms, 
only  because  the  spirit  contained  in  them  has  willed 
it  so.  We  see  therefore  that  the  will  of  the  spirit 
created  and  brought  forth  everything.  It  has  taken 
millions  of  years  to  accomplish  this.  The  spirit  which 
went  out  from  God  to  create  our  solar  system  possesses 
a creative  power,  which  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
being  in  which  it  is  contained,  whether  it  be  man 
animal  plant  or  stone.  All  works  of  creation  represent 
steps,  they  show  that  the  development  of  the  lower  to 
the  higher  is  one  series  of  steps  or  degrees,  nothing  in 
nature  can  go  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  spirit  contained  in  man,  animals  or  plants, 
formed  the  dimensions  of  the  same  by  degrees  as  we 
see.  Thus  the  spirit  created  the  wings  of  the  birds, 
the  feet  of  the  mammals,  partly  as  protection  and  partly 
as  means  of  motion.  The  spirit  of  man  has  been 
striving  at  the  present  perfection  it  has  attained  lor 
thousand  of  years. 

This  hypothesis  shows  us  only  the  beginning  of 
our  earthly  world  and  the  perfection  of  the  spirit  of 
man.  Of  the  origin  of  ether  and  of  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  we  are  ignorant. 
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Illness  can  be  kept  away  and  also  cured  by  the 

power  of  the  will. 

The  spirit  of  man  is,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the 
regent  of  the  human  body;  it  does  not  only  build  up 
man  but  rules  him  also.  As  the  spirit  is  the  ruler  of 
materia],  we  can  understand  that  by  strength  of  will* 
or  rather  by  the  concentration  of  will  on  any  person 
or  thing,  or  perhaps  the  prayer  of  a mother  for  a sick 
child,  can  really  accomplish  something.  I mean  that 
the  concentration  of  the  thoughts  on  anything,  or  to 
wish  for  something  with  all  the  power  of  one’s  thoughts 
has  an  effect  on  the  material.  If  this  comes  from  a 
pure  ardent  heart  and  has  sufficient  strength,  it  can 
have  a favourable  effect  on  sick  persons.  The  spiritual 
rays  of  an  ardent  prayer  may  be  likened  to  an  electric 
spark  which  encircles  the  earth  three  times  in  a second. 

The  magnetic  treatment  is  also  [founded  on  the 
strength  of  will  of  the  person  magnetized,  as  his  spirit 
works  on  the  sick  person,  and  puts  to  right  the  ether 
which  the  illness  has  driven  into  an  abnormal  condition. 

By  the  strength  of  will,  which  we  can  by  practice 
easily  increase,  come  also  telepathy  or  the  transmission 
of  will  and  hypnotism.  Hypnotism  means  the  working  of 
the  spirit  on  a weak-minded  person.  By  putting  such 
a person  under  its  influence  one  is  able  to  get  the 
medium  quite  in  one’s  power,  so  that  he  fufils  every 
wish  without  the  knowledge  that  he  is  ruled  by  the 
mind  of  another.  A person  can  be  absolutely  governed 
for  the  time  being.  We  have  many  instances  where 
many  commands  have  been  executed  weeks  and  months 
later.  Hypnotism  is  to-day  often  applied  as  a cure. 

In  healing  sick  persons  we  must  see  how  we  can 

* This  is  also  an  utterance  of  the  spirit. 
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best  work  upon  the  spirit  of  the  patient,  as  the  material 
the  body  is  only  of  a secondary  nature.  According  to 
the  above,  magnetism  i.  e.  strength  of  will  and  ardent 
prayer  may  have  a healing  effect,  because  in  all  these 
manipulations  the  spirit  directly  influences  the  material, 
so  that  the  spirit  of  the  healer  influences  that  of  the 
sick  man.  The  spirit  works  directly  on  the  spirit. 

I rather  doubt  whether  hypnotism  has  such  a 
brilliant  effect  in  healing  as  the  above.  It  rather 
exhausts  the  spirit  which  rules  the  man  and  whose 
place  is  in  the  brain,  while  on  the  contrary  the  rays 
of  magnetic  power  as  well  as  the  strength  of  will  and 
ardent  prayer  have  their  effect  chiefly  on  the  affected 
parts  of  the  body. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  success  cannot 
be  obtained  without  much  practice,  a strong  will  and 
faith  in  God,  supposing  natural  capabilities  to  be  at 
hand. 

According  to  traditions  handed  down  to  us  there 
must  have  been  many  such  artists  in  healing  among 
the  ancients.  Also  to-day  we  hear  of  wonderful  cures 
from  all  sides.  It  might  also  be  effective,  if  a man 
tried  to  heal  his  own  diseases  by  force  of  will,  because 
his  own  spirit  when  strong  enough,  has  power  over  the 
material  to  bring  the  stagnant  ether  we  call  “illness” 
again  into  working  older. 

It  is  well  known  that  a strong  will  has  a mighty 
influence  on  the  body,  making  it  hard  and  resistant. 

The  strength  of  the  human  will,  possesses  a power 
which  can  also  applied  to  healing.  The  German  phi- 
losopher Kant  has  written  a book:  “The  Art  of  be- 
coming Master  of  our  Morbid  Feelings  by  the  Strength 
of  our  Will.”  Kant  was  himself  a master  of  this  art. 
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He  taught  what  he  practised  for  he  was  weakly  but 
by  his  strength  of  will  he  kept  himself  from  falling  ill 
and  in  condition  to  work  till  he  died,  and  he  attained 
a ripe  age.  Any  one  who  has  been  at  sea  will  see 
how  differently  passengers  are  affected  by  seasickness. 
Who  are  those  who  first  succumb  to  it?  Those  who 
have  no  strength  of  will.  We  are  told  that  Napoleon  I. 
during  the  compaign  in  Egypt,  visited  all  the  plague 
hospitals,  and  stood  fearlessly  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patients,  for  he  knew  his  strength  of  will  kept  him 
free  from  all  infection.  Goethe  tells  us  a similar  story 
in  his  “Journey  in  Italy”  of  how  he  was  in  Venice  at 
a certain  time,  when  nearly  all  the  population  were 
down  with  fever.  He  disdained  to  flee  before  the 
disease,  and  determined  to  remain,  trusting  to  his  strong 
will  to  defend  him  against  the  malady  which  it  did. 
Schiller  was  the  exact  opposite  to  Goethe,  and  in  his 
best  years  an  invalid.  His  friend  the  celebrated  Hufe- 
land  declared  him  incurable.  Schiller’s  state  of  health  had 
been  caused  by  the  excesses  of  his  youth  and  his  un- 
natural mode  of  living,  for  he  used  to  prefer  to  work 
at  night  keeping  himself  awake  by  strong  coffee  or 
wine.  He  had  a strong  spirit  and  a powerful  will  which 
triumphed  over  the  sufferings  of  his  body,  and  in  times 
of  sickness  he  has  written  works  which  one  would  never 
suppose  to  have  been  the  work  of  a sick  man. 

It  is  not  only  the  will,  however,  which  has  such 
a favourable  influence  on  the  body  but  also  every  other 
healthy  spiritual  occupation.  A harmless  joke,  an  in- 
teresting book,  company,  poetry,  music,  in  fact  every- 
thing which  enlivens  and  exites  mankind,  contributes 
to  our  health.  The  history  of  the  nations  shows  us 
what  a mighty  power  the  religious  feeling  or  even 
fanaticism  represents. 
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The  perception  of  the  senses. 

I will  explain  in  the  following  article  the 
perception  of  our  senses  with  regard  to  all  beings  and 
especially  with  regard  to  “weight”  and  “solidity”,  which 
we  find  in  so  many  forms  in  wood,  stone,  and  iron. 
I have  already  spoken  of  this  subject  and  would 
beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  my  previous  remarks  on 
this  point. 

All  earthly  beings,  such  as  men,  animals,  plants, 
trees,  stone,  metals  &c.  are  composed  of  ether  and  spirit. 
It  is  probable  that  all  hard  and  heavy  substances  are 
only  composed  of  this  light  ether  and  masses  of  spirit 
and  not  of  massive  substance  as  is  to-day  generally 
supposed. 

Dear  Deader,  the  chief  thing  you  must  know  of 
solidity  and  weight  is  that  these  qualities  do  not  really 
exist,  but  only  appear  so  to  us.  In  reality  the  hard 
substances  such  as  wood,  stone,  or  ore,  may  be  perhaps 
no  different  to  lighter  and  softer  bodies.  The  greatest 
difference,  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses  in  the 
different  bodies,  can  perhaps  be  the  quicker  or  slower 
rotation  of  ether  and  also  when  the  ether  is  not  so 
closely  pressed  together.  The  movements  appear  so 
thick  to  us,  that  they  feel  like  solid  bodies.  When  the 
movements  are  not  so  thick,  the  bodies  are  softer  to 
our  touch. 

No  one  would  believe  to-day  that  hard  and  solid 
bodies  such  as  stone  and  iron  which  we  can  feel,  are  only 
light  revolving  bodies  of  ether.  It  also  appears  to  me 
to  be  almost  an  impossibility  but  it  may  nevertheless  be 
true.  We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  this  mode  of 
perception,  and,  in  consequence,  accept  everything  as 
truth  which  we  can  perceive  with  our  senses. 
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What  was  the  origin  of  hard  and  solid  bodies,  as 
well  as  the  process  of  petrefaction? 

1 should  like  to  remark  that  the  human  hand  with 
which  we  touch  everything  is  not  composed  of  flesh 
and  blood  as  we  suppose  but  also  of  revolving  ether 
and  spirit,  and  the  objects  we  touch  are  probably  also 
only  composed  of  the  same  matter.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  things  which  appear  hard  or  soft  to  us  are  not 
really  so  but  there  is  only  a difference  in  the  speed 
of  the  rotation.  Touch  is  when  one  mass  of  revolving 
ether  comes  in  contact  with  another.  These  revolving 
masses  of  ether  make  an  impression  on  the  brain  by 
means  of  the  nerves,  so  that  we  say,  for  instance, 
“this  is  cold”  or  “that  is  warm”.  We  are  able  to 
judge  all  impressions  by  the  perception  of  our  senses. 
If  our  senses  deceive  us,  the  reality  is  not  revealed. 
Therefore  we  cannot  say  how  things  are  really  formed. 
By  some  change  in  the  speed  of  the  rotation  of  the 
ether,  soft  bodies  may  become  hard  such  as  rigidity 
of  the  muscles,  stone  in  the  bladder  &c.  We  cannot 
suppose  these  bodies  to  be  as  hard  as  stone,  but  they 
only  appear  harder  to  our  senses  by  the  change  in  the 
speed  of  rotation.  In  the  same  manner  ice  is  formed 
by  cold  on  water  otherwise  soft  to  the  touch;  the 
whole  earth  becomes  hard  in  time  of  frost.  This  hard- 
ness disappears  however  as  soon  as  the  cold  is  over. 
We  know  also  that  the  hardest  substances,— iron  for 
instance,  melt  at  a high  temperature. 

According  to  human  ideas  it  seems  impossible  for 
flesh  to  become  stone,  but  experience  teaches  us  so. 
Petrified  animals  and  human  beings  have  been  found, 
there  are  also  petrified  plants  and  trees,  even  a whole 
forest  lies  petrified  on  the  earth’s  surface  in  Arizona 
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In  this  forest  there  are  trees  150  feet  high  and  9 feet 
in  diameter.  These  tree-trunks  and  branches  shine  in 
all  colours  in  the  sunlight,  they  are  as  hard  and  as 
heavy  as  iron  and  cold  to  the  touch.  Their  former 
character  as  wood  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Many  discoverers  attribute  this  process  of  petri- 
faction to  the  action  of  silicious  water,  from  which  the 
roots  of  the  trees  oblained  their  nourishment.  This 
supposition  holds  good  not  only  in  the  case  of  plants 
but  of  all  other  objects  affected  by  the  process  of 
petrifaction,  which  is  really  a change  in  the  speed  of 
the  rotation  of  the  ether  mis-represented  to  us  as  soli- 
dity by  our  senses.  This  so-called  process  of  petri- 
faction has  doubtless  come  into  the  world  by  degrees, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  pace  of  the 
rotatory  movement  of  the  ether;  otherwise  we  should 
be  obliged  to  suppose,  that  the  earth  in  course  of  time 
had  become  heavier,  and  would  be  scarcely  able  to 
continue  its  course.  For  a heavy  body  takes  a different 
course  to  a light  one.  The  earth,  however,  continues  in 
the  same  course  as  before,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
suppose  it  has  become  heavier  in  the  course  of  time, 
we  only  become  more  certain  that  it  is  perhaps  only 
a lighter  body. 

It  is  possibly  so  arranged  in  nature  that  bodies 
which  neither  decay  nor  can  be  destroyed  by  fire  or 
digestion,  at  last  go  through  a process  of  petrifaction. 

An  instance  by  which  we  can  perhaps  conceive  the 

hardness  of  bodies. 

I will  quote  an  example  by  which  we  may  con- 
vince ourselves  of  the  hardness  of  bodies.  Look  at  a 
stone-breaker,  how  carefully  he  makes  a hole  in  the 
block  of  stone  with  his  heavy  iron  borer.  By  looking 
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at  him  we  might  feel  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  stone 
is  composed  of  revolving  ether  and  spirit,  especially  as 
it  takes  hours  of  hard  work  to  bore  a hole  in  it.  We 
must  not  forget  however  that  the  borer  as  well  as  the 
stone  is  only  a mass  of  revolving  ether  and  spirit. 

The  power  applied  by  the  stone-breaker  may  only 
be  a movement  of  the  spirit  within  him.  Were  we 
men  only  ä light  form  of  ether,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  use  any  force  when  striking  an  object.  Only  our 
spirit  makes  these  movements,  and  our  senses  misrep- 
resent the  force  of  the  blows  and  great  strength  appears 
to  us  to  be  in  mankind.  The  deception  takes  place 
thus,  the  objects  composed  of  light  ether,  for  instance, 
the  hammer  cannot  strike  so  powerfully  in  the  masses 
of  ether  which  compose  the  rocks,  as,  according  to  these 
views,  hammer  and  stone  are  not  solid  bodies  but  only 
revolving  ether  and  spirit. 

If  you,  dear  Reader,  take  hold  of  anything — the 
table  for  instance,  you  must  always  remember  that 
your  hand  and  the  table  are  not  of  flesh  and  blood, 
nor  wood,  but  of  masses  of  revolving  ether.  Our  senses 
misrepresent  these  objects  to  us,  and  we  see  and  feel 
hard  bodies  which  are  in  reality  not  so. 

The  fact  that  a pea  planted  in  the  ground  is  able 
to  lift  a heavy  object,  for  instance,  a stone  slab  weighing 
many  hundredweight  shows  that  our  senses  probably 
misrepresent  the  weights  of  bodies.  We  can  only  explain 
the  colossal  power  by  supposing  that  the  slab  is  not  so 
heavy  as  it  appears.  We  are  here  also  only  dealing 
with  ether  and  spirit. 

We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  stone 
and  rocks  and  all  other  things  on  the  earth  are  only 
revolving  ether  and  spirit,  for  the  whole  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  according  to  science  was  formerly  a ball  of  fire. 
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Weight. 

As  we  can  neither  speak  of  space  or  time  in  our 
Universe,  we  might  also  not  speak  of  weight  nor  of  the 
massive  character  of  bodies. 

We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  neither  spirit 
nor  ether,  the  original  materials  of  our  earth  possess 
weight  or  have  ever  possessed  it,  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  bodies  in  the  earth  formed  from  them  possess 
any  weight  either.  Were  we  to  believe  that  ether  is 
not  possible  to  be  weighed,  we  should  not  suppose  that  it 
can  contain  weight,  even  when  compressed,  i.  e.  when 
earthly  bodies  have  been  formed  from  it  by  the  spirit. 

Revolving  ether  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
probably  also  beyond  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere  though 
not  in  such  quainties  as  upon  our  earth. 

These  objects  which  appear  heavy  to  us,  probably 
contain  more  ether  or  the  ether  is  more  compressed 
than  in  the  lighter  ones.  If  therefore  heavy  bodies 
cannot  be  borne  by  the  air  or  the  water  it  is  because, 
as  I have  said  before,  that  they  contain  more  ether 
than  the  air  and  the  water. 

Air  and  water  cannot  hold  up  a stone;  this  probably 
contains  more  ether  than  wood  which  the  water  is  able 
to  carry.  It  has  however  more  ether  than  the  air  and 
consequently  cannot  float  in  it.  This  is  possibly  the 
case  with  all  other  bodies.* 

The  clouds  contain  less  ether  than  the  air  and  con- 
quently  can  by  carried  by  the  latter ; rain  drops  on  the 

* A feather  falls  in  a room  from  which  the  air  has  been 
pumped  as  quickly  as  a stone  and  it  must  therefore  be  revolving 
ether  which  holds  the  bodies  in  the  air  and  allows  them  to  sink 
slowly  or  quickly.  The  same  applies  to  water  with  the  only 
difference  that  the  former  contains  more  revolving  ether  than  the 
latter. 
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contrary  are  composed  of  more  ether  than  air  and 
naturally  cannot  be  supported  by  it.  For  fuller  details 
see  my  article  on  the  atmosphere. 

The  spirit  of  many  things  has  a death-producing 

quality. 

The  weight  of  bodies,  as  it  appears  to  our  senses, 
is  not  only  a superficial  perception,  but  in  a spiritual 
sense  really  at  hand.  We  see  that  a man  can  be 
crushed  by  a heavy  burden  or  be  even  killed  by  a fall; 
the  spirit,  i.  e.  the  life  of  the  man  is  so  injured,  that 
in  some  cases  it  leaves  the  body  entirely.  This  we 
call  death.  It  appears  that  the  spirit  contained  in  hard 
objects  is  capable  of  mutilating  or  injuring  the  spirit 
found  in  softer  bodies,  and  even  to  drive  it  entirely 
away.  We  know  that  men  can  be  killed  by  an  electric 
shock.  A death-producing  quality  may  be  at  hand  in 
this  and  also  in  lightning  as  we  know  both  are  capable 
of  destroying  human  life. 

Poisons  &c.  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  an  ab- 
normity, as  they  have  the  power  of  destroying  life,  and 
these  harmful  substances  are  either  contained  in  the 
ether— the  original  component  parts  or  are  produced 
by  its  movements. 

Besides  direct  poisons  there  are  indirect  viz.  spirits, 
nicotine,  and  many  other  irritating  substances  whose 
effect  on  the  condition  of  the  being  is  abnormal.  To 
this  class  belong  also  fire,  decay,  decomposition,  and 
digestion,  by  means  of  which  forms  and  bodies  return 
so  their  so-called  elements.  But  in  this  case  neither 
the  ether  nor  the  spirit  is  destroyed;  they  are  only 
freed  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  employed  later 
in  other  ways.  The  continual  change  of  nature  is 
founded  on  this. 
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The  revolving  ether,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  component  of  all  beings,  compresses  itself 
perhaps  more  in  hard  objects  such  as  wood,  stone,  ore, 
the  bones  of  men  and  animals  &c.  or  rather  is  more 
compressed  by  the  spirit,  so  that  the  object  appears 
hard  to  our  touch,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  slower  revol- 
ving motion  which  deceives  our  senses. 

In  the  beings  and  objects  which  appear  softer  to 
the  touch,  for  instance,  flowers,  leaves,  grass,  the  flesh 
of  men  and  animals,  soft  earth,  water  &c.,  it  is  possible 
that  the  revolving  ether  is  not  so  compressed  or  per- 
haps it  is  a peculiar  movement  of  the  ether  which 
makes  the  objects  appear  soft  to  our  touch.  These  are 
of  course,  as  well  as  many  other  things  in  this  book 
only  my  suppositions. 

If  I have  only  mentioned  the  feeling  of  touch,  we 
must  also  take  other  sensations  into  consideration.  I 
mean  pain  and  rapture.  Every  one  knows  that  here 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  massive  substances.  All 
sorts  of  feelings,  touch  as  well  as  pain,  joy  and 
hunger  &c.  may  be  based  on  the  same  foundation  but 
on  a different  rotatory  movement;  for  fuller  details  on 
pain  see  my  remarks  on  pain. 

Many  naturalists  say  that  the  kingdom  of  phenomena 
has  no  boundaries,  and  that  we  have  a very  poor 
knowledge  of  it.  Even  the  most  simple  phenomena  are 
mysterious.  We  ask  for  example.  “What  make  a stone 
thrown  into  the  air  return  to  earth?” 

According  to  my  hypothesis  developed  here  many 
otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena  can  be  explained, 
or  may  be  found  easier  to  understand  than  by  the 
present  view  of  things. 
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Fire. 

Fire  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  friction  of  ether 
masses,  caused  by  the  spirit.  By  degrees  the  friction 
or  quick  movement  of  the  ether  of  our  earth  has 
become  somewhat  reduced,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  air  which  has  cooled  its  surface.  After  this 
vegetation  in  our  sense  of  the  word  was  only  possible. 
The  rotatory  motion  of  the  ether  has  not  quite  ceased, 
but  has  become  slower.  The  fire  has  retreated  into 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  where  the  strong  friction 
of  the  masses  of  ether  still  continues,  exactly  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning. 

Fire  can  be  created  by  man  and  also  he  kept  up 
as  long  as  he  continue  to  feed  it  with  fuel, — wood 
coal  or  other  imflammable  matter.  In  this  case  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  fire  overpowers  and  drives  out 
that  of  the  fuel,  and  so  compresses  the  ether  till  friction 
is  caused.  This  friction  creates  heat  and  fire.  When 
no  inflammable  matter  is  at  hand  the  fire  dies  out. 

The  volcanic  eruptions  are  a proof  that  fire  is  still 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  At  one  time  the  our 
earth  was  a ball  of  fire  or  rather  a mass  of  closely 
and  quickly  revolving  ether.  The  sun  is  now  in  the 
same  condition;  the  rays  which  it  sends  upon  the  earth 
are  only  the  result  of  tremendous  friction.  According 
to  our  senses  there  can  be  no  life  or  vegetation  there. 

Our  atmosphere. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  atmosphere.  According 
to  our  present  ideas,  all  heavy  bodies  are  made  fast 
to  the  earth  and  cannot  move  away  from  it.  This 
mighty  power  can  only  be  the  spirit  from  which  the 
ether  receives  its  rotatory  motion.  The  atmosphere, 
as  we  suppose,  applies  so  much  pressure  upon  the  earth 
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as  to  hold  it  and  the  beings  upon  it  together.  Heavy 
objects  such  as  houses,  ships,  water,  men,  and  animals, 
do  not  apparently  require  any  especial  pressure  to  hold 
them  on  the  earth,  they  are  according  to  my  hypothesis 
composed  of  light  revolving  ether  and  spirit  and  per- 
haps keep  themselves  in  position  by  their  own  rotatory 
movement.  The  earth  and  all  its  bodies  are  not  so 
heavy  as  we  think,  they  do  not  fall  out  of  the  Universe, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  directed  and  led  by  the  centre 
viz  the  sun.* 

The  sun  would  not  be  capable  of  holding  such  a 
heavy  earth  and  planets  within  the  world  of  space  if  this 
enormous  weight  were  really  at  hand.  It  is  possible 
our  earth  sustains  its  equilibrium  in  the  Universe  by 
its  power  of  rotatory  movement,  and  is,  as  seen  above, 
perhaps  only  led  from  a centre  point  instead  of  being 
hurled  with  incredible  force  around  the  world  of  space. 

A feather,  for  instance,  falls  much  slower  to  earth 
than  a pebble  and  the  reason  is  probably  because  in 
the  former  there  is  less  ether  than  in  the  latter.  Objects 
containing  much  ether  are  drawn  towards  the  earth 
quicker  than  those  containing  less.  This  explains  why 
some  objects  fall  quicker  than  others. 

All  things  and  objects  on  the  earth  possess  a 
certain  weight  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  and 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  a feather  floats  in  the  air 
while  a pebble  falls  at  once,  we  must  ask.  “What  is 
the  cause  of  the  difference?”  If  all  things  were  com- 
posed of  ether  and  spirit,  according  to  my  hypothesis, 
we  therefore  cannot  speak  of  weight.  The  reason  may 

* We  may  also  take  it  for  granted  that  the  movements  of 
our  earth  &c.,  occur  more  by  the  continual  motion  ol  its  own 
atoms,  than  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  but  there  is  certainly  a 
connection  between  this  body  and  its  planets. 

A future  community. 
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be  the  following.  Either  the  object  cannot  remain 
floating  in  the  air  because  in  it  the  ether  is  more  com- 
pressed than  in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  body  has 
not  sufficient  support,  or  the  bodies  in  the  air  are 
attracted  to  the  earth  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  needle. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  are  the  birds  and  flying  in- 
sects as  the  spirit  in  them  causes  them  to  fly,  which 
is  superior  to  the  so-called  power  of  gravity.  Rain 
drops  fall  to  earth  but  not  the  clouds  and  we  must 
suppose  that  the  former  are  heavier  than  the  steam 
floating  in  the  air  called  by  man  “clouds”.  This  water 
vapour  is  lighter  and  thinner  than  the  air  and  con- 
sequently cannot  contain  much  ether.  Here  both  work  one 
against  the  other,  the  clouds  are  able  keep  themselves 
above  the  earth,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  power  of 
attraction  of  the  earth  is  able  to  take  effect  even  at  this 

u.  UJ 

distance,  so  that  the  clouds  can  rise  to  a certain  height 
but  not  out  of  reach  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
earth;  for  fuller  details  see  my  remarks  on  “weight”. 

Colours. 

It  is  the  same  with  colour  as  with  the  solidity  and 
weight  of  objects.  Colour  is  not  massive,  but  is  founded 
on  rotation.  Colours  are  misrepresented  to  us  by  our 
physical  senses.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  eye 
is  composed  of  countless  little  rods  which  give  the  so- 
called  colour.  The  same  number  of  little  staves  gives 
us  the  sensation  of  colourlessness.  When  certain  parts 
of  this  apparatus  are  insufficiently  developed  the  person 
is  colour  blind. 

Light  is  also  only  an  appearance  of  vibration  of 
the  ether  of  light.  Light  and  colour  are  conveyed  to 
us  in  sort  of  waves  which  determine  lstly,  the  length 
and  number,  2ndly,  the  strength  or  evasion,  3rdly,  the 
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clearness  or  regularity  and  also  the  tone,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  colour.  Mixed  waves  sometimes  create 
the  so-called  single  colours,  at  other  times  mixed  colours. 
In  any  case  the  different  kinds  numbered  1 to  3 work 
on  one  another,  hut  not  alone.  If  we  are  asked  for 
instance  “What  is  a flower”?  We  must  answer.  It  is 
a combination  of  a certain  quantity  of  qualities  namely 
colour,  smell,  and  delicacy.  Firstly  what  we  call  colour 
is  the  effect  of  vibration  on  the  network  of  the  eye 
(this  has  been  proved  by  connecting  the  number  of 
movements  in  a certain  interval);  these  vibrations  are 
conveyed  to  our  optic  nerve  and  from  thence  to  the 
brain.  This  activity  working  on  the  retina  and  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  gives  us  an  idea  of  colour. 
One  colour  is  not  the  same  as  the  other.  The  vibrations 
are  however  the  same,  they  touch  the  retina  of  all 
eyes,  but  the  effect  produced  is  not  always  exactly 
similar.  Every  man  sees  colours,  only  by  agreement 
we  give  them  the  same  names.  We  call  something 
red,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  all  men  have  the 
same  idea  of  the  colour. 

As  we  have  seen,  colour  is  founded  on  rotatory 
movements,  which  are  misrepresented  to  us  by  our 
senses  as  colour.  The  difference  of  colour  is  only  a 
difference  in  the  movement  of  the  ether.  We  see,  for 
instance,  suddenly  a rainbow  shining  in  many  colours^ 
Where  do  all  these  tints  come  from  so  quickly?  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  optical  illusion  which  is 
caused  by  the  sunlight  falling  on  the  rain  drops.  The 
position  of  the  sun  and  the  position  of  the  observer 
change  at  once  the  position  of  the  rainbow.  The 
view  one  has  of  a rainbow  depends  upon  the  position 
the  observer  occupies.  According  to  this  it  is  a deception. 

This  instance  shows  us  that  colours  are  no  solid  body. 
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It  is  only  an  opical  delusion  caused  by  the  rotation 
of  the  ether  which  deceives  our  eyes.  The  spirit, 
which  in  spring  causes  a tree  to  bud  and  its  fruit  to 
ripen,  does  not  revolve  so  quickly  as  in  autumn,  pro- 
bably because  the  sun  has  less  power.  Consequently 
the  leaves  change  their  colour;  it  is  the  same  with  the 
beautiful  colours  of  the  flowers.  How  often  we  see  our 
own  image  in  the  mirror,  this  is  also  a delusion  and 
no  reality. 

Opalescence  is  also  founded  on  optical  illusions.  Let 
us,  for  instance,  take  a white  and  round  piece  of 
paper,  and  attach  segments  of  paper  of  all  colours  to  it. 
We  turn  the  paper  quickly  round  and  it  appears  white. 
There  are  several  similar  illusions.  We  see  from  this 
example  that  in  many  things  our  senses  deceive  us. 

As  all  things  in  eternity  are  not  of  a material 
character  but  only  of  a spiritual  nature,  we  may  also 
suppose  that  we  are  deceived  by  our  earthly  senses, 
which  represent  all  things  on  the  earth  as  coloured, 
hard  and  heavy. 

It  has  been  scientifically  proved  that  all  colours 
we  see  in  our  eyes  are  only  the  motion  of  ether.  It  has 
been  shown  that  red  is  not  visible  to  the  human  eye 
till  the  ether  has  made  430  billion  movements  in  the 
second,  and  violet  requires  667  billions  revolutions  be- 
fore we  can  see  it.  We  see  by  this  that  the  great 
difference  in  the  movements  of  the  ether  give  the 
change  in  the  colours.  Other  colours  for  instance  yellow, 
green,  blue  &c.  are  visible  to  our  eyes  when  rotating 
at  a slower  pace.  Ultra-violet  however  requires 
900  billion  revolutions  per  second  (a  billion  is 
1000X1000000).  We  cannot  understand  these  move- 
ments, but  they  take  place  when  ultra-violet  appears. 

The  number  of  rotations  of  ether  has  not  yet 
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reached  its  limit,  for  there  are  rays  which  are  not 
visible  to  our  naked  eye. 

If  our  eye  cannot  notice  these  chemical  rays,  as 
we  may  call  them,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  seen 
by  the  effect  they  have  on  chemically  prepared  plates 
and  by  help  of  the  so-called  fluorescient  plate.  We 
may  also  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Röntgen  Rays  are 
also  composed  of  revolving  ether.  We  may  even  suppose 
a scale  of  light  for  our  eyes  as  a scale  of  sound  for 
our  ears. 

We  may  gather  from  the  great  difference  in  the 
number  of  rotations  in  the  second,  that  the  colours 
caused  by  them  as  well  as  the  other  qualities  of  bodies 
are  everlasting  together  with  their  many  variations. 

Let  us  observe  the  colours  of  the  different  objects. 
As  everything  we  see  possesses  colour  and  is  only  the 
visible  form  of  revolving  ether  it  is  a proof  that  all 
hard  and  heavy  bodies  such  as  stone  and  metal,  wood, 
and  naturally  things  made  of  these  bodies,  cannot 
be  solid. 

Everything  has  a colour  and  the  colour  we  see  is 
nothing  m ore  nor  less  than  the  rotation  of  the  ether.  Science 
has  proved  this.  Therefore  a lump  of  brass,  a sovereign 
or  a gold  ring,  in  fact  any  thing  that  looks  yellow,  a 
piece  of  red  copper,  or  a grey,  white,  or  brown  piece 
of  wood  or  iron  is  nothing  but  revolving  particles  of 
ether.  We  see  with  our  eyes,  mass,  colour,  and  form 
of  the  body  but  the  form  depends  upon  the  colour. 
The  components,  the  colour  and  the  form  are  only 
revolving  ether,  and  the  body  be  it  steel,  iron,  wood, 
stone  must  be  composed  of  revolving  ether  too. 

The  following  example  shows  us  clearly  that  bodies 
must  be  also  revolving  ether.  Look  at  a blade  of  grass, 
it  looks  green  or  at  a piece  of  gold,  it  looks  yellow. 
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As  we  know  that  the  green  colour  of  the  grass  or  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  gold  or  the  colour  of  any  object 
are  only  revolving  masses  of  ether,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  remains  to  form  the  so-called  solid  qualities. 
The  green  of  the  blade  of  grass  or  the  yellow  of 
gold  are  revolving  ether  we  do  not  see  or  touch  any- 
thing else,  and  consequently  we  must  suppose,  whether 
we  will  or  not,  that  the  whole  blade  of  grass  or  the 
whole  piece  of  money  is  only  composed  of  revolving 
ether.  So  it  is  with  every  other  body  we  see. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  these  bodies  are  not  of 
revolving  ether  but  are  solid,  we  see  that  it  cannot 
be  as  the  colour  of  the  objects  is  not  solid.  We  there- 
fore come  to  the  conclusion  that  everything  we  see  or 
touch  is  composed  of  revolving  masses  of  ether. 

Colour-blind  persons  are  not  able  to  perceive 
colours  others  see,  and  if  there  were  people  with  the 
sense  of  touch,  or  if  they  had  lost  it  through  some 
cause  or  another,  they  would  also  not  be  able  to  per- 
ceive whether  an  object  were  soft,  rough  or  smooth. 
It  is  only  our  senses  which  make  clear  to  us  the 
qualities  of  the  body. 

Radium,  and  the  explanation  of  its  wonderful 
manifestation  of  strength. 

Not  only  the  colours,  which  imprint  themselves  in 
our  sight,  are  created  by  the  rotatory  movement  of  the 
ether,  but  also  those  things  we  can  feel  with  our  sense 
of  touch.  It  is  similar  in  the  case  of  radiant  bodies, 
for  instance,  with  continually  shining  radium.  This  body 
emits  rays  always  without  any  loss  to  itself.  They  even 
have  effect  on  a photographic  plate. 

But  these  rays  are  not  really  emitted  they  only 
seem  to  be  so  to  us. 
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Radium  has  causedmuch  conjecture  among  scientists. 
It  appeared  to  overthrow  the  strongest  props  of  science, 
the  most  certain  hypotheses  and  theories.  When  radium, 
was  discovered  it  was  seen  that  this  element  gave  out 
everlasting  rays.  These  rays  are  visible  and  also  emit 
warmth.  The  question  where  radium  obtains  the  power 
it  emits  is  extremely  puzzling  to  scientists. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  where  the  radium 
comes  from,  which  somehow  or  other  resembles  the 
burning  bush  of  Moses,  and  which  burns  without  con- 
suming itself.  Where  does  this  indestructible  power 
come  from— this  effect  without  cause?  Where  does 
this  phenomena  come  from  which  derides  all  laws  of 
physics?  It  has  been  reckoned  that  a piece  of  radium 
a square  inch  in  size  loses  a gramme  in  weight  in 
10000  million  years,  but  this  is  as  good  as  nothing. 
During  this  uncalculable  space  of  time,  it  throws  out 
warmth  without  interruption.  It  makes  the  atom  theory 
uncertain.  In  short  it  threatens  to  overturn  the  present 
science  and  will  oblige  us  perhaps  to  accept  the  theory 
of  revolving  ether. 

According  to  my  hypothesis,  this  is  the  simplest 
way  of  explaining  this  worderful  manifestation  of  strength. 

We  know  by  experience  that  friction,  caused  by 
two  quickly-revolving  objects,  produces  light  and  warmth. 
In  consequence  of  this  fact  it  is  very  possible  that 
radium  is  composed  of  a very  strong  process  of  friction, 
by  which  light  and  warmth  are  created. 

Radium  compared  to  our  sun. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  the  same  with  our 
sun.  The  spirit  and  the  ether  therein  revolve  and 
produce  friction,  by  which  it  is  only  possible  to  explain 
the  continual  supply  of  light  and  heat.  It  is  fallacy  to 
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suppose  that  the  sun,  or  even  the  burning  part  in  the 
centre  of  our  earth,  are  consumable  bodies.  If  so, 
where  has  the  fire  procured  its  fuel  for  so  many  million 
of  years?  No,  this  light  and  heat  are  certainly  produced 
by  friction,  without  anything  being  consumed,  and 
without  any  loss  of  the  particles  during  the  continual 
rubbing  together. 

If  we  compare  the  cubical  contents  of  such  a grain 
of  radium  with  the  unmeasurable  cubical  contents  of 
the  sun,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  particles 
of  ether  composing  this  body  rub  so  sharply  one  against 
another  as  to  produce  warmth  and  light.  From  this 
we  can  form  an  idea  how  great  must  be  the  light  and 
heat  emitted  by  this  body,  without  any  portion  of  it 
being  consumed.  For  solar  spots  see  page  615. 

We  may  suppose  radium  to  be  a sun  on  a very 
small  scale.* 

Therefore,  dear  Reader,  you  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  wonderful  ways  of  nature,  which  bring  the  im- 
possible to  pass.  The  world,  as  we  see  it,  is  perhaps 
only  an  atom  in  the  Universe. 

We  every-day  men,  with  our  earthly  sense  of  per- 
ception, with  which  we  try  to  prove  everything,  even 
that  of  which  our  senses  are  incapable,  should  not  call 
things  nonsense  which  cannot  be  immediately  understood. 
The  naturalist  on  the  contrary  is  more  careful,  and  by 


* The  objection  that,  were  we  to  take  radinm  in  the  hand 
if  it  were  composed  of  a similar  heat-emitting  substance  to  the 
sun,  it  would  consequently  burn  us,  can  be  perhaps  explained  in 
the  following  manner.  In  consequence  of  the  isolation  of  radium 
for  millions  of  years  (it  has  lain  scattered  in  the  earth),  it  has 
possibly  lost  some  of  its  burning  qualities  or  possibly  a portion 
of  the  quality  which  the  sun  possesses. 
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means  of  his  apparatus,  can  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
secrets  of  the  Universe.  The  most  people  assert  however, 
that  all  they  can  perceive  with  their  senses,  such  as 
weight,  colour  &c.  must  be  so  in  reality.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  that  these  organs  may  deceive  them.  I 
believe,  however,  that  our  senses  can  deceive  us,  qnd 
advise  all  not  to  presume  too  much  on  their  power  of 
perception.  The  future  will  show,  that  many  things 
are  quite  different  to  what  we  have  imagined  them. 
What  a change  death  may  bring  upon  us! 

Sound. 

Let  us  observe  our  sense  of  hearing.  Every  sound 
arises  from  the  swinging  movements  of  an  elastic  body, 
which  are  conveyed  into  the  surrounding  air  and  as 
waves  of  sound  reach  our  ears.  Here  as  well  as  in 
the  previous  chapter  we  have  to  work  with  revolving 
ether.  The  more  intensive  the  revolutions,  the  louder 
the  noise.  If  we  utter  a word,  for  instance,  we  move 
the  air  with  the  mouth  and  tongue.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  whistling,  blowing,  singing,  laughing,  crying, 
shooting  &c.*  The  noise  is  only  possible  to  be  brought 
about  by  a movement  or  compression  of  the  air.  The 
wave  of  sound  is  caught  by  our  sense  of  hearing  and 
conveyed  to  our  brain. 

Every  one  knows  that  by  touching  the  string  of 
an  instrument,  the  vibration  or  rotation  produces  a wave, 
i.  e.  a sound,  and  the  depth  of  the  tone  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  ether.  The  sound  of  a note 

* Many  people  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a spoken  sound  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a compression  of  the  air.  By  different 
movements  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  larynx,  and  the  nerves  belonging 
to  them,  the  air  is  set  in  motion  and  the  sounds  produced. 
Little  children  have  no  skill  in  these  movements  and  consequently 
cannot  speak  but  only  cry. 
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in  music  is  produced  by  440  revolutions  in  the  second. 
If  the  movements  are  increased  the  sounds  become 
higher.  If,  however,  the  revolutions  are  less  than  lß^ 
pro  second  (lowest)  or  more  than  16896  (highest)  the 
boundaries  of  our  sense  of  hearing  are  passed. 

The  more  intensive  and  the  closer  the  masses  of 
ether  are  piled  together  in  an  object,  the  more  forcible 
is  the  compact  with  another  body,  and  the  greater 
the  noise. 

The  noise  which  arises  when  an  anvil  is  struck  by 
a hammer,  is  explained  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the 
air  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  and  by  the 
compression  and  friction  of  the  ether  caused  by  the 
blow.  It  is  similar  when  a large  branch  of  a tree 
breaks.  At  the  place  of  rupture  a compression  arises, 
air  entering  suddenly  and  as  there  are  no  airless 
spaces  a cracking  noise  is  produced. 

A blow  with  an  iron  hammer  on  an  iron  plate 
produces  a more  intensive  sound  than  when  a blow  is 
given  to  water,  because  iron  contains  more  compressed 
ether  than  water.  By  this  blow  which  causes  friction 
and  compression  of  ether  and  the  retreat  of  the  air,  a 
noise  is  produced.  The  strength  of  the  sound  produced 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  ether  moved  or  compressed. 
If  we  beat  the  air  with  the  hand,  the  ether  is  there 
very  thin,  and  our  movement  is  not  quick  enough  to 
produce  an  audible  sound.  If  we  however  make  a 
similar  movement  through  the  air  with  a whip,  the 
motion  of  the  waves  is  quicker  and  a sound  is  given 
forth.  If  a cannon  ball,  or  a streak  of  lightning  flashes 
through  the  air  i.  e.  through  the  masses  of  ether,  the 
sound  is  louder.  The  more  ether  moved  or  traversed 
through,  and  the  more  suddenly  it  occurs,  the  greater 
the  noise. 
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The  noise  is  firstly  continued  by  the  waves  of  air ; 
the  farther  the  cause  of  the  contact  is  from  us.  the 
longer  the  times  which  elapses  before  the  report  reaches 
our  ears.  Were  there  no  ether  waves  or  air  waves 
to  carry  the  sound,  we  should  hear  nothing. 

We  must  not  suppose  by  our  manner  of  walking 
that  we  are  heavy  and  tread  firmly,  for  we  are  only 
composed  of  light  ether  and  spirit.  The  sound  of  a 
person  going  down  steps  is  distinguishable  at  a distance, 
but  it  is  only  by  a movement  of  the  air  or  rather  com- 
pression and  friction  of  ether. 

Many  people  believe  that  a noise  is  only  produced 
by  the  contact  of  two  massive  bodies  such  as  the 
hammer  on  the  anvil,  wooden  shoes  on  slone  slabs,  a 
train  crossing  a bridge  &c.  We  cannot  accept  this 
supposition,  however,  as  when  a cannon  ball  flies  through 
the  air,  a whip  is  cracked,  or  thunder  rolls,  no  two 
solid  bodies  come  in  contact.  Every  movement  of  the 
air  (wind,  storm)  or  of  the  waters  (rushing  &c.)  pro- 
duces a certain  sound;  similar  to  the  above  are  the 
voices  of  mankind  and  animals.  All  sounds  arise  from 
a series  of  larger  or  smaller  air-waves. 

What  is  smell  and  what  is  taste? 

Smell  is  only  the  effect  of  the  compact  of  the 
nerve  of  smell  and  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of 
ether,  produced  by  certain  objects.  The  smell  of  a 
flower  or  flowers  which  fills  a whole  room  and  products 
an  effect  on  the  human  nerve  of  smell,  does  not  reduce 
the  body  itself.  Consequently  they  do  not  emit  the 
smell,  it  is  our  senses  which  deceive  us.  It  is  only 
vibration  of  the  ether  which  influences  our  nerves. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  taste  as  with  the  smell. 
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It  is  only  the  effect  of  a vibrating  action  on  the  nerves 
of  the  tongue. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  activity  of  our  4 senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell  and 
taste,  only  extends  to  certain  revolutions  of  ether  (these 
perceptions  have  been  proved  by  science  to  be  vi- 
bration), but  we  may  take  another  fact  into  consideration 
viz.  that  our  fifth  sense,  the  sense  of  touch  is  a reaction 
of  certain  movements  of  the  ether,  although  we  cannot 
now  conceive  that  wood,  stone,  and  iron  are  only  re- 
volving particles  of  the  above. 

All  the  perception  of  our  senses  can  only  be  founded 

on  revolving  ether. 

In  order  to  convince  you  better,  dear  Reader,  that 
all  hard  objects  such  as  wood,  stone,  iron,  &c.  are  only 
revolving  ether,  I will  repeat  all  the  perceptions  of 
our  senses. 

1.  Everything  we  see;  flowers,  trees,  houses,  ani- 
mals, men,  &c.  all  colours  and  with  these  all  forms 
and  formation  of  things  are  only  revolving  ether. 
Science  has  proved  this. 

2.  Everything  we  hear;  music,  song,  language,  noise 
for  instance,  a blow  of  a hammer,  the  report  of  a 
cannon,  thunder,  &c.,  all  is  caused  by  movements  of 
the  air,  viz.  revolving  ether.  Science  has  proved 
this  also. 

8.  Everything  we  smell:  the  scent  of  flowers,  per- 
fume &c.  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  is  only  revolving  ether, 
on  whose  waves  our  sense  of  smell  acts.  Science  has 
proved  this  too. 

4.  Everything  we  taste  whether  sweet,  sour,  bitter, 
or  hot  is  revolving  ether,  upon  which  our  sense  of  taste 
has  an  effect.  This  has  been  proved  by  science. 
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5.  Therefore  the  5th  sense,  the  sense  of  touch  by 
which  we  distinguish  the  hardness  or  softness,  the 
temperature,  &c.  of  objects,  much  also  have  to  do  with 
revolving  ether,  otherwise  our  senses  would  not  be 
uniform.  It  must  be  so. 

Mankind  has  long  regarded  the  perception  of  his 
senses  as  real  facts,  and  that  everything  entering  his 
range  of  vision  is  a reality,  but  it  is  possible  we  are 
in  error  and  our  senses  have  deceived  us.* 

If  we  observe  life  impartially  and  especially  the 
touch  of  man  according  to  our  knowledge,  if  we  look 
at  the  continual  coming  and  going  &c.,  of  different  ideas, 
problems,  theories,  and  hypotheses,  we  must  admit  that 
our  knowledge  in  many  spheres  is  very  insufficient. 
Our  thoughts  only  move  within  the  limits  of  the  per- 
ception of  our  senses;  where  this  ends  there  the  world 
of  phantasy  begins.  If  our  senses  deceive  us,  I mean, 
if  things  are  in  reality  different  to  what  they  appear 
to  us,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  say  positively. 
Things  and  their  qualities  are  conveyed  to  us  through 
our  senses.  Without  our  senses  we  are  dead  although 
living,  as  without  them  we  should  be  neither  able  to 
see,  hear  taste  nor  smell. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  world  which  we 
cannot  understand  with  our  earthly  senses,  for  instance, 
Röntgen  Rays,  ultra-red,  and  ultra-violet,  odlight  &c. 
In  these  we  must  have  the  help  of  an  instrument. 
Sunlight  is  also  said  to  contain  rays,  which  cannot  be 
detected  by  our  eyes,  and  whose  presence  can  only  be 
proved  by  a chemical  process.  We  see  by  this  that 


* Even  if  we  are  deceived,  we  are  none  the  worse  off,  we 
still  have  enjoyment  from  our  senses. 
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our  senses  are  only  capable  of  perceiving  the  world 
and  its  beings  up  to  a certain  limit.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  our  five  senses.  When  a body  has  been 
thinned  beyond  a certain  degree,  it  is  impossible  for 
our  sense  of  taste  and  our  sense  of  smell  to  detect  its 
presence.  If  we  are  also  gently  touched  by  a light 
body,  for  instance,  the  air  when  not  stirred  by  the  wind, 
we  feel  nothing. 

With  this  allusion,  I will  close  the  subject  of  the 
qualities  of  single  bodies.  The  thought  that  wood, 
stone  and  iron  are  only  revolving  ether  will  be  probably 
be  difficult  to  understand  at  first  sight.  If  you,  dear 
Reader,  look  deeper  into  the  matter,  no  doubt  you  will 
see  the  point  of  my  hypothesis. 

Final  observations. 

From  the  stand-point  of  our  physical  senses  we 
must  regard  the  creation  of  the  earth,  its  preservation 
and  perfection  in  the  following  way.  The  spirit  of  God 
created  the  world  and  everything  upon  it  from  ether. 
As  ether  and  spirit  were  not  massive  component  parts 
and  are  also  colourless,  and  cannot  be  perceived  by 
our  senses,  nor  are  we  able  to  touch  them  with  our 
hands — we  have  been  provided  with  a set  of  tools  so 
to  speak  viz.  our  senses  which  enable  us  to  distinguish 
them.  The  diversity  of  our  senses  is  also  necessary, 
without  it  we  should  have  a very  primitive  picture  of 
the  world;  for  if  everything  was  the  same  colour  or 
had  the  same  taste,  or  the  same  smell,  we  could  not 
distinguish  one  thing  from  the  other. 

Imagine,  dear  Reader,  a large  white  or  red  wall 
on  which  were  painted  all  kind  of  beautiful  figures;  if 
we  could  not  distinguish  colour  all  this  would  be  useless, 
as  no-one  would  be  able  to  see  and  admire  it.  It 
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would  be  the  same  thing  on  our  earth  if  our  senses 
were  not  able  to  perceive  the  diversity  of  the  different 
bodies. 

Because  the  creative  power,  did  not  or  could  not 
produce  colour,  hard  and  soft  objects,  different  smells 
tastes  &c.,  it  endowed  all  living  beings  and  especially 
man  with  very  fine  senses,  i.  e.  they  became  such  after 
a development  which  lasted  millions  of  years. 

It  was  firstly  through  our  senses  that  we  were 
able  to  recognize  things  and  distinguish  one  from 
another. 

We  are  capable  of  observing  the  world  and  the 
things  in  it,  if  not  as  they  really  are,  but  enough  for 
us  to  see  their  qualities  and  effect.  Nothing  more  is 
necessary.  The  senses  are  in  a certain  degree  the 
agents  which  show  us  the  two  original  component  parts, 
ether,  spirit  in  all  their  many  forms,  colours,  and  beauty. 
Without  our  senses  these  many  variations,  which  are 
the  product  of  many  different  movements  of  the  ether, 
would  be  imperceptible  to  us;  what  would  be  the  world 
if  we  could  not  see  its  wonders  with  our  senses. 
It  would  be  always  the  same,  no  variation;  and  we 
should  find  no  charm  in  it.  The  objects  and  the  forms 
created  by  the  spirit,  would  be  there,  but  without  our 
senses  we  could  neither  see  nor  feel  them. 

This  explanation  may  probably  cause  the  question 
to  be  asked.  Why  do  our  senses  deceive  us?  Or  rather 
why  are  we  only  able  to  perceive  the  appearance  of 
things,  and  not  the  things  at  they  are  in  reality?  It 
is  doubtless  because  we  men  move  in  a world  of  ap- 
pearances and  not  in  a world  of  absolute  realities. 

The  world  of  spirit,  into  which  we  go  after  death, 
forbids  any  thought  of  massive  character.  We  can 
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therefore  suppose,  that  here  on  earth  there  can  be 
really  no  massive  character,  it  is  only  appearance. 

In  the  great  world  of  space,  where  the  sun  and 
the  planets,  among  them  also  our  earth  make  their 
way,  where  every  planet  is  a world  of  its  own,  un- 
harmed by  any  connection  which  they  all  have  one 
with  the  other,  it  is  the  same  as  on  our  earth.  Every 
being,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  plants,  animals,  or  man, 
is  a being  for  itself,  led  by  the  principle  of  striving 
at  perfection.  The  spirit  is  the  potter  and  the  ether 
is  the  clay.  The  spirit  of  every  single  being  works 
alone  at  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  reach 
its  end  as  sensible  spirit  of  man,  the  only  remaining 
fruit  of  this  world  that  goes  into  eternity. 

We  can  only  grasp  a small  part  of  the  enigma  of 
existence  which  surrounds  us,  and  it  will  take  a long 
time  to  learn  to  understand,  esteem,  and  followr  wise 
Mother  Nature.  Mankind,  however,  now  begins  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  thought,  that  we  ought  to  have 
and  may  have  be  same  rights.  Let  us  study  the  creation 
of  God  together,  and  always  try  to  make  the  world  as 
useful  as  possible  for  us;  this  is  doubtless  the  will  of 
the  Lord. 

Mankind  makes  progress  with  giant  strides,  and 
therefore  I should  like  my  readers  to  think  ere  they 
condemn  my  propositions  contained  in  this  book.  Per- 
haps our  forefathers  would  have  thought  the  same,  had 
any  one  told  them  that  in  a few  years  a man  would 
by  able  to  speak  from  London  to  New- York. 

I should  like  to  repeat  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
that  the  revolving  ether  theory  contained  therein  is 
only  my  hypothesis.  I would  beg  you,  dear  Reader, 
not  to  judge  it  too  harshly  for  it  is  not  an  assertion 
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of  mine,  but  a supposition  of  a theory  of  revolving, 
ether. 

I should  like  to  advise,  my  Readers,  to  read  through 
this  chapter  two  or  three  times  carefully,  and  you  may 
not  find  it  wanting  in  truth.  You  must  not  forget  that 
all  impressions  we  have  of  the  earth  are  given  us  by 
our  senses.  Should  these  however  deceive  us,  your 
opinion  to  the  contrary  is  wrong. 

If  you  still  cannot  rest,  then  look  for  yourself 
and  try  to  discover  what  the  earth  could  be  composed 
of,  for  the  present  cell  theory  can  scarcely  hold  water 
in  the  face  of  our  advanced  science. 
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CHAPTER  12. 


Testimonials  received  from  thankful  buyers  of  my 
book  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”. 

This  work,  of  which  in  Germany  alone  over  a 
million  copies  have  been  sold,  has  many  admirers. 

I receive  testimonials  almost  daily  and  a few 
examples  picked  out  at  random  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

Dr.  von  Gotthard  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Bilz, 

Your  book  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”  is  an  ency- 
clopedia and  should  be  in  every  household.  It  is  extremely 
well  written,  proving  the  author’s  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
I have  practised  medicine  for  45  years  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  testify  herewith  my  esteem  for  the  great  blessing  you  have 
brought  to  mankind.  It  is  a masterpiece,  and  a great  aid  to 
mankind  in  his  need.  - 

Dr.  Katz  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Bilz, 

I think  your  book  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”  the 
best  work  on  the  subject  as  well  as  the  most  perfect.  There 
is  no  book  in  which  maladies  are  so  exhaustively  treated,  nor 
one  in  which  one  can  better  find  advice.  It  is  written  in  an 
easy  comprehensible  style,  and  the  methods  of  cure  are 
scientifically  explained.  This  work  should  be  in  every  home, 
and  I wish  it  every  success. 
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Dr.  yon  Hutten  Vienna,  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Bilz, 

Your  book  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”  gives  a clear 
insight  into  the  natural  method  of  cure  such  as  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  any  other  popular  work.  What  struck  me  most, 
was  the  ease  with  which  any  illness  could  be  found  and  the 
instructive  description  &c.  of  it.  I hope  your  book  will  get 
many  friends  in  the  interest  of  the  art  of  natural  healing  &c. 

Dr.  Bilfinger  writes: 

By  publishing  your  book  “The  Natural  Method  ot  Healing” 
you  have  brought  your  name  to  be  a household  word. 

Dr.  Heusmann  Nice,  writes  in  Ms  pamphlet 
“Advice  for  Sick  and  Healthy”  as  follows: 

I must  warnfsiek  persons  against  the  use  of  medicine.  The 
enlightened  doctors  of  the  present  day  are,  with  me,  of  the 
opinion  that  n/12  of  all  chemical  products  to  be  found  in 
chemists’  shops  can  be  done  away  with  and  the  remaining 
1h 2 part  is  still  too  much  to  be  of  use  in  the  treatment  of  sick 
persons.  The  present  nervous  generation,  whose  imagination  is 
always  aroused  by  the  “discoverers  of  bacilli”,  think  that  every 
slight  illness  is  dangerous.  Pull  yourself  together,  man!  Have 
not  these  bacilli  already  existed  for  thousands  of  years?  Did 
we  not  formerly  use  to  eat  them  without  them  doing  us  any 
harm?  Why  have  these  beings  become  so  dangerous  all  at  once? 
It  is  also  not  the  real  cause?  This  cause  lies  in  the  way  of 
living  of  the  present  generation,  which  from  youth  on,  becomes 
always  weaker  and  weaker.  If  we  bring  up  children  stronger 
from  a political  and  private  point  of  view,  in  a few  years  these 
“discoverers  of  bacilli’'  will  become  old  fashioned.  In  this 
sense  the  disciples  of  the  “Natural  Method  of  Healing”  have 
done  much  good.  Their  doctrine,  based  on  natural  remedies, 
water,  warmth,  and  diet  &c.,  does  much  to  strengthen  the 
nerves.  The  present  “school  medicine”  produces  in  my 
opinion — I have  practised  medicine  for  15  years  and  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  an  opinion — the  “articial  man”;  the  natural 
method  of  healing  on  the  contrary,  goes  slowly  but  surely  and 
by  always  producing  stronger  generations  returns  to  the 
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“natural  man”.  Therefore  we  do  not  need  the  chemical  trash 
which  now  floods  the  market.  What  does  it  matter  when 
thousands  of  chemists  go  bankrupt,  if  millions  of  people  are 
bettered.  The  literature  on  this  branch  of  science  is  naturally 
large.  Bilz’s  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best.  Anyone  reading  it  can  prevent  a malady  and  also 
often  spare  the  expense  of  a doctor. 

Dr.  yon  Langsdorff  writes: 

I know  no  book  which  is  better  or  more  clearly  written 
than  “The  Natural  Method  of  Healing”  by  Bilz.  I cannot  really 
do  without  it  and  continually  use  it  for  reference.  It  is 
better  than  any  former  book  of  its  sort  and  I warmly  re- 
commend it. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  medical  science  will  wake  up 
and  apply  this  method  instead  of  pills,  powders,  &c. 

Dr.  Bolze,  District  Surgeon,  Esqu.  South 
Africa,  writes: 

At  first  I was  hesitating  and  sceptical  but  won  slowly 
confidence  and  certainty  and  am  now  a loyal  disciple  of  the 
natural  method  of  cure,  which  I have  succesfully  applied  in 
hundreds  of  cases,  and  to  wrhich  I have  to  thank  my  success 
as  a doctor.  I often  came  in  collision  with  my  colleagues,  but 
without  boasting,  can  say  I always  came  out  victorious.  Your 
excellent  book,  dear  Mr.  Bilz,  has  been  my  best  friend  and 
helper;  I have  recommended  it  to  many  patients  and  in  many 
houses  it  is  doing  a blessed  work. 

Geheimrat  yon  Zimm ermann  writes: 

It  is  a benefit  to  mankind  that  your  book  is  approved  of. 
It  lays  open  in  my  reception  room  and  is  our  most  esteemed 
adviser. 

Major  Jeitner,  Graz,  writes: 

Both  your  book  and  your  Sanatorium  are  praisworthy. 
The  former  is,  speaking  from  experience,  very  well  managed 
and  is  fitted  out  with  all  modern  improvements  necessary  for 
curing  by  nature.  Your  book  is  very  good,  easily  comprehensible, 
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and  reliable,  and  I congratulate  you  on  your  knowledge. 
1 recommend  your  work,  as  convinced  disciple  of  the  natural 
healing  doctrine,  as  a boon  to  suffering  mankind. 

Dr.  Eobert  Froebe,  Vienna,  writes: 

I was  greatly  surprised  at  the  comprehensive  and  distinct 
manner  in  which  the  book  is  written,  also  the  consideration 
of  all  new  extensions  of  our  knowledge.  The  text  is  extremely 
clear,  and  I am  convinced  of  its  worth  as  a book  of  reference. 

Charles  Count  Eeina  writes: 

I have  read  your  book  with  great  interest  and  you  have 
earned  the  praise  of  mankind.  The  appendix  is  also  very  good. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Andre,  Littlehampton,  writes: 

When  I take  your  book  in  my  hand  I must  admire  the 
perseverance  you  have  displayed  in  producing  such  a work. 
It  is  really  magnificent  and  must  be  regarded  by  every  im- 
partial person  as  a treasure. 

Baron  Ferdinand  von  Wrangell,  Wesenberg, 
writes: 

Your  book  received  some  time  ago;  your  doctrine  and 
ideas  have  taken  root. 

Eev.  L.  Heller  writes: 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  left  your  splendid  Sanatorium,  I feel  obliged  to 
render  you  my  most  heart  felt  thanks. 

I frankly  acknowdedge  that  I am  satisfied  in  every  way, 
especially  as  regards  my  cure. 

May  God  bless  your  noble  endeavours  which,  in  so  many 
ways  both  sanitary  and  social,  lead  the  erring  mankind  back 
to  nature. 

Eev.  Kurtz,  Wallendorf,  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Bilz, 

I have  a copy  of  your  excellent  book  “The  Natural 
Method  of  Healing”  already  some  years,  and  since  this  time 
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both  my  wife  and  I are  ardent  disciples  and  champions  of 
your  ideas.  We  have  had  in  many  slight  cases  of  illness  the 
opportunity  of  trying  your  advice,  and  have  always  been 
successful;  we  have  entirely  abandoned  all  medicine  of  the 
allopathy,  and  thank  God  that  we  have  got  to  know  your 
method. 

Irma  yon  Hemert-Engert,  Ziirich,  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Bilz, 

I have  studied  your  book  “The  New  Method  of  Healing” 
with  the  greatest  admiration  and  have  not  only  cured  myself 
of  an  illness  of  4 years  duration,  but  many  other  sufferers. 
I have  dedicated  myself  to  bhe  task  of  caring  for  my  suffering 
fellowr  creatures,  disregarding  the  derison  of  many.  I began 
always  with  fresh  zeal,  till  I assured  my  patients  that  I was 
doing  the  best  for  them.  How  happy  wrhen  1 was  in  dangerous 
cases  successful,  the  doctors  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
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Appendix  (Maxims). 

Modern  understanding  deceives  often,  a healthy 
understanding  never. — Man  is  not  only  led  by  his  out- 
ward character  but  also  by  his  inner  character  which 
is  generally  esteemed  much  too  little. — It  is  noble,  when 
a ruler  or  a people  tries  to  give  his  or  their  land  an 
influential  position  in  trade. — That  is  also  wrong,  as 
now-a-days  the  flourishing  of  one  country  is  generally 
at  the  cost  of  the  others,  as  history  so  often  proves. 
If  something  is  given  to  a nation  it  must  be  first  taken 
Irom  another,  this  would  not  be  necessary  if  my  pro- 
posals were  realized.— Every  wish  of  little  children 
cannot  be  gratified,  why  should  they? — For  so  long  as 
mankind  does  not  follow  or  even  know  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  which  only  is  peace,  he  is  not  of  age. — It 
is  not  enough  when  only  a part  of  the  people  know 
the  might  of  knowledge,  every  man  must  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  questions  which  concern  him. — All 
persons  who  cause  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  in  religious 
political  and  social  circles,  are  acting  childishly  and 
wrong,  so  long  as  they  do  not  try  to  effect  explanation, 
meeting,  and  reconciliation.  This  first  raises  them  to 
man’s  estate.  The  banishment  of  opposition  jWill  only 
produce  improvement  in  course  of  time. — There  is  only 
one  way  to  give  up  sins  and  passions  and  that  is  by 
removing  the  opportunity. — We  should  not  only  preach 
virtue  but  also  practice  what  we  preach.— Among  all 
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your  friends,  dear  Reader,  you  have  scarcely  5 who 
really  sympathize  with  you  in  time  of  trouble;  the 
others  are  indifferent, — It  is  human  to  err  but  is  noble 
to  admit  one’s  fault. — A coal  merchant  said  to  me  one 
day.  “It  is  hard  work  to  carry  sacks  of  coal  into  the 
various  cellars,  but  is  much  harder  work  to  get  the 
money.  I meet  with  disappointment  right  and  left.” 
This  is  a proof  that  many  a well-dressed  principal, 
sitting  in  his  cosy  office  envies,  his  contented  workmen, 
who  go  through  the  day  without  a care  little  thinking 
that  the  life  of  their  employer,  in  spite  of  his  money  &c., 
is  less  happy  than  theirs. — Anyone  who  wishes  to  con- 
vince some  one  of  something,  must  [not  only  be  able 
to  explain  his  views  and  convictions  in  well  chosen 
words,  but  must  especially  take  care  that  the  sense  of 
the  argument,  with  which  he  will  convince  the  person 
in  question,  is  suited  to  him. — Views  which  differ  vastly 
from  one  another  must  first  be  brought  nearer  together. — 
Before  you  judge  the  deeds  of  any  man,  you  must 
understand  how  to  place  yourself  in  his  position  other- 
wise you  may  form  a false  opinion. — We  shall  have 
abandoned  some  sins  and  unnatural  ways  of  dealing 
when  a well-formed  body  will  be  thought  a greater 
ornament  than  silk  petticoats  and  a wasp-like  waist, 
when  strong  muscles,  healthy  limbs  and  organs,  take 
the  place  of  fine  clothes,  false  teeth  and  hair,  and  red 
unhealthy  complexions.  A man  with  a noble  and  generous 
character  who  possesses  love  and  feeling  for  his  fellow 
men,  must  to-day  feel  very  unhappy  as  a merchant. 
Only  think  of  the  swindle,  deception,  &c.  which 
takes  place  in  the  business  life  of  to-day.  He  who  is 
at  all  credulous  must  often  suffer  heavy  losses.  How 
difficult  it  must  be  for  an  honest  baker  to  withdraw 
the  credit  from  a poor  man  who  cannot  pay  his  bill 
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and  to  let  the  children  of  his  creditor  feel  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  There  are  many  things  in  the  mercantile 
world,  by  which  the  honest  are  much  harmed,  but 
which  the  dishonest  use  to  their  own  advantage.  Our 
present  time  has  brought  about  changes  in  brotherly 
love.  It  makes  mankind  hard  and  cynical. — Our  con- 
tinual slackness  of  trade  resembles  an  ever-increasing 
flood.  It  will  doubtless  continue  to  rise  so  that  sooner 
or  later  those  branches  of  trade  till  now  untouched  will 
be  damaged  by  the  rush  of  waters. — On  our  earth 
everything  is  natural,  difficult  or  imcomphrehensible 
things  are  partly  or  entirely  evors. 

Although  mankind  has  made  vast  progress  in  every 
sphere  together  with  many  improvements  and  discoveries, 
the  world  was  never  so  unhappy  nor  so  full  of  care  as 
it  is  now.  It  appears  that  many  of -these  improvements 
are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
They  were  either  unnatural  from  the  beginning  or  the 
present  institutions  made  their  effect  on  us  harmful. 

Machines  belong  to  the  above  categeory.  They 
could  have  a blessed  effect  on  mankind,  but  now  it  is 
exactly  the  opposite.  If  the  machines  made  the  work 
lighter  and  helped  the  workman  they  would  be  ful- 
filling their  proper  duty.  To-day,  however,  they  take 
the  bread  out  of  his  mouth  and  cause  care  and  want.  They 
have  brought  the  merchant  the  bad  way  of  business,  for 
as  soon  as  a new  machine  appears,  we  no  longer  require 
hand  workers. 

As  every  machine  only  produces  and  does  not 
consume,  a slump  came  into  the  market;  with  this 
slump  there  was  a scarcity  of  work  and  the  wages 
and  the  profit  of  the  manufacturers  sank  considerably. 
This  is  the  cause  of  many  a crisis  in  business  and  in 
work;  the  whole  population  was  damaged  by  them. 
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If  a law  had  been  made  when  machines  were  intro- 
duced, or  better,  had  it  been  possible  to  make  one 
under  the  circumstances,  by  which  the  natural  equilibrium 
of  the  consumption  and  the  production  could  be  retained, 
the 'demand  would  not  have  succeeded  the  supply  and 
the  markets  not  over-tilled  with  good  and  bad  wares. 
Then  the  invention  of  machinery  would  have  been  a 
blessing.  It  must  be  clear  to  all,  that,  when  all  at 
once  in  nearly  all  branches  of  trade  the  double  quantily 
is  produced  and  the  workman  the  chief  consumer  by 
reason  of  his  low  wages  cannot  afford  but  half  the 
usual  necessaries  of  life,  there  is  a slump  in  the  market. 

The  many  new  inventions  of  machines  have  not 
only  decreased  work  and  wages,  but  they  have  also 
favoured  the  abnormal  state  of  industry  and  agriculture 
or  rather  the  difference  between  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants and  the  agricultural  land. — Then  only,  when  we 
have  invented  the  way  to  bring  all  mankind  happiness, 
peace,  health  &c.  (this  is  possible  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature)  then  we  can  speak  of  a sensible  in- 
vention, and  the  present  and  then  later  inventions  can 
be  used  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Till  then  we  must 
call  many  of  the  present  inventions  bad. 

A very  regrettable  state  of  affairs,  which  causes 
much  bad  blood  between  rich  and  poor,  the  higher 
classes  and  the  lower,  is  the  continued  assertions  of 
many  men  that  the  rich,  the  bread-givers,  and  the 
manufacturers  intentionally  oppress  the  people  dependent 
on  them.  They  also  assert  that  our  influential  men 
even  up  to  the  monarch  himself,  have  created  the  misery 
among  the  lower  classes  on  purpose.  The  real  state 
of  affairs  is  the  following.  Even  if  the  wages  are  con- 
tinually being  cut  down  by  the  manufacturers  or  when 
want  is  increasing  in  a nation,  we  cannot  make  the 
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persons  in  question  responsible  for  it.  This  is  caused 
by  the  great  competition,  the  great  supply  of  goods,  and 
the  small  demand,  and  therefore  a change  is  very 
difficult  to  effect.  When  wages  decrease,  the  people 
become  poorer  and  poorer.  The  regent  or  manufacturer 
cannot  help  the  fact  that  the  wages  become  smaller 
and  smaller,  this  is  ruled  by  the  world’s  market.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  the  single  manufacturer  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  high  wages,  and  it  is  also  beyond  the 
power  of  a regent  to  produce  good  times  in  the  land  under 
his  rule.  Hundreds  of  proofs  can  be  given  that  rulers 
and  other  high  officials  have  tried  to  reduce  much  of 
the  misery  of  their  own  free  will,  partly  by  exact 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  and  partly  by  taking 
appropiate  steps.  I say  here  again  that  it  is  only 
possible  to  help  mankind  in  a natural  and  international 
way,  and  I therefore  beg  all  influential  persons  to  take 
my  words  to  heart.  As  my  book  recommonds  inter- 
national institutions  it  is  probable  it  will  have  many 
enemies.  I have  already  mentioned  that  other  nations 
are  even  such  good  men  as  we  are,  and  I ask.  Why 
shall  all  nations  not  become  brothers?  Let  us  look  at 
our  rulers ; how  often  do  we  read  that  our  kings  and 
emperors  embrace  one  another  affectionately.  The  nations 
should  try  to  copy  the  example  of  their  regents. — 
According  to  my  proposals  the  men  of  all  nations  would 
have  intercourse  together  just  the  same  as  Is  the  case 
at  our  great  watering  places.  The  pleasures  offered 
would  be  much  greater  and  the  intercourse  much  more 
pleasant  for  pride  and  arrogance  would  disappear  and 
a happy  life  together  would  take  its  place. 

I call  to  those  who  deride  and  pursue  my  pro- 
positions. “You  do  not  deride  me  but  yourself  and  your 
children.  Tou  yourselves  rob  your  children  to  the 
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happiness  nature  has  vouchsafed  to  them”. — The  real 
truth  and  happiness  does  not  lie  in  following  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  the  pride  of  ages  long  ago,  hut 
by  following  the  laws  of  nature  which  clearly  show  us 
the  errors  we  have  made  and  which  are  the  guiding 
star  of  mankind. — According  to  my  proposals  there 
will  be  no  more  private  interests,  as  is  the  case  to-day, 
but  public  interest  will  direct  the  dealings  of  all  men. 
The  laws  of  nature  resemble  the  ocean  in  truth,  size 
and  sublimity,  our  present  legislation  however  is  like 
a brook.  Do  not  wonder,  dear  Reader,  when  I put  the 
laws  of  nature  on  a much  higher  footing  than  our 
present  legislation,  and  wThen  I say  to  you: — wisdom  is 
only  in  truth,  truth  only  in  nature.  He  who  certainly 
has  had  no  idea  or  has  not  yet  learned  that  mankind 
is  on  an  unnatural  path,  is  not  so  easy  to  bring 
on  the  right  road;  those,  however,  who  think  our  modern 
way  of  living  and  the  cure  by  medicine  faulty,  might 
also  doubt  the  advisability  of  adhering  to  other  formerly 
esteemed  institutions,  which  they  are  convinced  are 
faulty  too. — Till  we  have  abolished  the  struggle  for 
life,  we  are  going  to  our  ruin.  One  merchant  competes 
with  the  other,  in  order  to  live,  the  workman  does 
likewise,  the  lawyer  extends  his  cases,  doctors  pres- 
cribe medicine  &c.  Dear  Reader,  perhaps  you  know 
by  your  own  experience  how  much  misery  this  state 
of  affairs  has  already  caused  mankind. — We  men,  are 
really  curious  beings;  we  first  introduce  a mode  of  life 
which  [only  brings  us  sorrow,  care,  disease  and  hard 
work,  and  what  do  we  do  then?  We  assert  that  our 
existence  must  be  heavy,  God  has  willed  it  so;  when 
we  can  prove  the  contrary  with  the  greatest  ease.  It 
is  certainly  a great  offence  against  the  Almighty,  when 
we  ruin  our  health,  shorten  our  lives,  and  render  our 
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existence  on  the  earth  extremely  difficult.— In  con- 
sequence of  our  unnatural  way  of  living  we  are  no 
longei  the  beings  we  were  intended  to  be. — He,  who 
has  a house  and  leaves  the  finest  room  empty,  although 
he  has  need  of  it,  is  a fool;  we  possess  the  beautiful 
earth,  need  food  and  drink  for  the  poor,  and  yet  leave 
fruitful  land  uncultivated.  When  we  [have  first  learnt 
how  to  govern  our  earth  and  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  not  only  sufficient  food  and  drink,  but  also 
happiness,  joy,  and  peace  will  be  guaranteed  us  and 
our  successors— It  is  difficult  for  the  emigrant  to 
cultivate  land  alone,  but  not  when  the  work  is  taken 
in  hand  by  the  state. — To  possess  more  wood  in  many 
parts  is  not  only  demanded  by  the  doctrine  of  health 
but  also  by  the  question  of  our  existence.  The  abnormal 
state  of  the  weather  (sometimes  we  have  no  water, 
and  at  other  times  the  rain  descends  in  torrents  and 
the  land  is  flooded)  arises  as  well  as  other  harmful 
things,  for  the  most  part  from  a lack  of  forest, 

I will  only  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
insects  and  grubs  often  devour  all  the  leaves  from  the 
trees,  and  destroy  the  roots  of  many  plants,  &c. ; this  is 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  birds  which  devour  such  vermin. 
The  more  the  woods  disappear,  the  more  the  insect- 
eating birds  disappear  too,  as  when  their  shelter,  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  is  destroyed,  the  birds  are  destroyed 
with  them.  Drought  is  also  caused  by  the  lack  of 
wooded  country ; even  the  clouds  give  out  no  rain  when 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  is  unable  to  influence  them 
sufficiently  on  account  of  its  hard  crust.  The  storm  breaks 
with  much  more  violence  over  bare  places  and  dries  up  the 
earth  much  quicker,  than  when  the  force  is  broken  by 
trees.  There  are  many  more  evils,  which  mankind  has 
created  and  which  harm  us,  although  we  do  not  notice 
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them.  Cholera  and  other  epidemics  are  doubtless  the 
results  of  our  culture.  Our  culture  is  also  answerable 
for  the  increasing  diseases  among  plants,  for  instance, 
diseases  of  the  vine,  potatoes  &c.  Our  present  bad  state 
of  things  makes  itself  known  especially  is  the  adulteration 
of  food.  Milk,  butter,  sugar,  honey,  flour  &c.,  are  often, 
in  spite  of  the  vigour  of  the  law,  mixed  with  cheap 
substitutes,  which  are  worthless  and  unwholesome.  What 
obliges  the  unscrupulous  merchant  to  do  this?  Nothing 
more  or  less  than  his  abominable  avarice  by  which  he 
endangers  the  health  of  his  fellow-men. — The  frequent 
quarrels,  which  to-day  take  place  between  employer 
and  workman,  master  and  servant,  and  vice  versa 
would  certainly  decrease  if  my  propositions  were  ful- 
filled.— Mankind  must  be  grafted,  perfected. — We  ought 
to  blush  for  shame,  as  soon  as  we  have  understood, 
how  imperfectly  and  sinfully  we  are  now  living.  The 
great  irregularity  in  the  opinions  of  men  may  also  be 
regarded  as  an  unnatural  appearance,  as  when  men 
are  naturally  brought  up  (in  which  their  inherited 
qualities  are  bettered  by  degrees)  they  can  only  have 
just  and  correct  opinions. — A certain  class  of  men, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  position  in  civil  life,  are  quite 
novices  in  any  scientific  questions,  can  and  do  harm 
any  sensible  progress  more  than  other  classes,  for  they 
only  understand  our  present  unnatural  mode  of  life  and 
only  make  their  influence  for  this  felt. — They  are  not 
able  to  think  of  anything  else. — It  is  very  sad  that  all 
things  are  measured  and  judged  according  to  the  present 
unnatural  experience  and  mode  of  life. — Most  men  have 
an  almost  inborn  indifference  for  everything,  which  has 
not  to  do  with  their  trade,  even  for  their  health  which 
enables  them  to  retain  and  increase  their  wealth. — An 
evil  doer  is  a man,  who  derides  the  convictions  of 
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others,  for  even  though  he  sees  the  error,  he  cannot 
produce  a better  conviction  by  his  derision.  A still 
greater  transgressor  is  he,  who  will  not  accept  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  others  but  thinks  his  own  are 
only  the  right  ones,  however  unnatural  they  may  be. 
The  way  of  mankind  is  to-day  a sorrowful  one,  though 
many  do  not  believe  it,  all  men  can  only  be  happy 
when  they  have  been  led  into  the  way  of  the  laws 
of  nature. 

This  great  happiness  is  quite  incomprehensible  to 
most  people. — The  greatest  power  of  justice  lies  in  the 
way  the  truths  are  made  known;  only  by  this,  truth 
can  soar  again. — We  have  so  distorted  our  earth  and 
our  mode  of  life,  that  90  °/0  of  our  institutions  are 
contrary  to  nature.  Even  if  our  unnaturally  educated 
generation  does  not  accept  the  natural  proposals  written 
in  this  book  all  at  once,  we  see  with  joy  that  mankind 
has  taken  kome  steps  at  least  towards  their  intro- 
duction,— I mean  in  the  method  of  cure.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  reforms  in  other  spheres  and  these 
will  soon  follow.  If  any  one  asserts  that  my  pro- 
positions are  not  capable  of  being  carried  out,  he  does 
not  embarrass  me  in  any  way;  he  must  admit,  that 
mankind  would  be  much  happier  if  we  lived  according 
to  them. — Dear  Deader,  I will  take  nothing  away  from 
you  to  make  others  happy,  our  earth  and  the  laws  of 
nature  shall  deliver  all.  If  I wish  to-day  to  give  a 
nation  or  a class  something,  I must  as  a rule  (as  above 
mentioned)  take  it  from  someone  else.  According  to 
my  ideas  it  would  be  different. — He  who  says  to-day 
we  must  help  the  workman,  possesses  a narrow  view 
of  things;  we  must  help  all  people  because  all  suffer 
unnecessarily. — So  long  men  do  not  strive  to  produce 
a better  state  of  things  with  united  strength  but  con- 
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tinue  to  be  at  variance,  we  earn  a curse  instead  of  a 
blessing. — Many  a man  would  act  better  and  more 
unselfishly,  if  his  surroundings  and  the  question  of  his 
existence  did  not  bid  him  act  otherwise. — Why  does 
mankind  struggle  for  existence  in  such  a manner?  Every 
one  must  struggle  to  obtain  an  existence  worthy  of  man; 
nature  however  gave  every  man  and  every  being  this 
of  her  own  free  will. — There  is  an  old  proverb  namely. 
“Thou  shalt  eat  the  bread  of  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.” 
We  ask  ourselves  involontarily  if  this  be  true,  when 
we  see  all  the  things  which  mother  nature  has  given 
us. — When  mankind  begins  to  live  again  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  both  men  and  animals  will  be  much 
happier.  Think  of  the  hard  work  of  the  beasts  of 
burden,  the  torture  of  animals  in  the  circus,  the  pangs 
of  birds  in  their  cages,  during  transport  and  above  all 
during  vivisection.  How  much  pain  the  poor  animals 
must  undergo  because  of  our  unnatural  views  and 
institutions.  It  is  praisworthy  to  give  mankind  new 
doctrines,  but  to  make  them  pleasant  to  all  is  verily 
a work  for  the  Gods.  What  is  the  use  of  teaching 
when  half  the  people  do  not  take  the  words  to  heart 
or  permit  the  realization  of  the  schemes?  If  we  do  not 
follow  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  certainly  the  greatest 
of  all  sins,  as  much  care,  sorrow,  sickness  want  &c. 
arise  from  this.  The  national  institutions  also  offend 
against  Nature  as  they  are  the  cause  of  wars,  envy, 
hatred  &c.  When  mankind  will  only  pay  more  attention 
to  the  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  will  intro- 
duce the  propositions,  I have  laid  down  in  this  book, 
we  need  have  no  fear  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
existence.  If  better  men  grow  out  of  the  present 
generation,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  them  be  the 
case  as  now,  that  the  desire  for  the  unnatural  will 
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haunt  their  footsteps  at  every  turn. — We  often  esteem 
things  much  higher  because  we  do  not  possess  them; 
therefore  the  money  of  rich  people  is  often  over-esti- 
mated.— The  character  of  mankind  is  continually  bettering 
itself,  and  the  new  generations  will  have  a good  foundation. 
We  therefore  have  a great  advantage  over  our  an- 
cestors.— All  higher  and  wealthy  classes  should  take  to 
my  proposals,  so  that  the  very  inflammable  manner 
produced  by  our  unnatural  mode  of  living  among  the 
lower  classes  might  be  done  away  with. — The  nature 
is  for  us  an  endless  chain  of  riddles,  which  we  must 
solve  one  after  the  other.  For  instance,  magnetism  and 
electricity  were  only  a short  time  ago  bodies  developed 
in  obscurity.  Now  we  can  make  use  of  them  in  every 
direction.  What  cannot  a dynamo  do,  when  driven  by 
running  water.  How  many  electric  motors  can  be  set 
in  motion  and  how  much  coal  can  be  saved.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  among  the  future  generations, 
electricity  will  drive  wood  and  coal,  gas  and  petroleum 
from  the  field,  and  will  take  the  place  of  steam  and 
other  motive  power.  When  the  time  has  arrived  and 
we  have  power  stations  everywhere,  electric  light  will 
not  only  be  cheaper  and  more  reliable,  but  also  more 
healthy  for  living  and  workrooms  as  it  does  not  use 
up  so  much  oxygen. — It  is  also  possible  that  new  dis- 
coveries will  be  made  in  food  and,  that  by  the  grafting 
of  different  fruittrees,  larger  and  finer  sorts  of  fruits  will 
be  obtained.  Attempts  are  already  being  made  in  this 
direction. 

You  must  not  think,  dear  Reader,  that  in  case  of 
the  realization  of  my  proposals  man  will  lose  his  inde- 
pendence; no,  that  will  be  made  certain.  To-day  fifteen 
out  of  every  hundred  men  live  in  care  sorrow,  and 
illness;  according  to  the  will  of  God  no  man  should 
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spend  his  life  otherwise  than  in  happiness  and  peace. — 
As  the  lower  classes  always  look  up  to  the  higher,  these 
should  be  much  more  conscientions  and  set  a better 
example. — Deception  is  often  to  be  found  among  men 
to-day;  an  impartial  opinion  and  really  natural  views 
we  find  unfortunately  much  too  rarely. — We  might  con- 
sider whether  the  human  race  is  destined  by  nature  to 
become  ripe  much  earlier,  than  is  the  case  in  our  zones. 
Upon  this  much  happiness  for  mankind  may  depend 
without  our  being  aware  of  it. 

The  instinct  of  man  is  a natural  gift,  understanding 
is  an  artificial  preparation;  therefore  the  former  is  a 
much  surer  guide  than  the  latter.  It  is  very  regrettable 
that  our  modern  way  of  life  has  entirely  nobbed  us  of 
our  instinct.  All  laws  emanating  from  our  understanding, 
are  artificial;  when  real  natural  and  blessing  bringing 
laws  are  made,  the  instinct  must  take  part  in  them. 
The  prince,  who  tries  to  bring  his  people  back  to  the 
paths  of  natures,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  his  subjects. 
Such  high  personages  are  called  by  Providence  to 
ameliorate  the  suffering  by  good  methods  and  to  give 
the  first  stroke  towards  the  bettering  of  the  laws. — 
This  sad  state  of  things  in  which  we  are  now,  has  a 
painful  effect  on  every  sensible  feeling  man;  it  is  almost 
as  awful  as  when  one  sees  a drowning  man  without 
being  able  to  help  him. — A part  of  the  landowners  are 
perhaps  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who  do  not  find  my 
proposals  in  keeping  with  the  times,  and  probably  be- 
cause there  are  in  a better  position  than  the  workmen, 
and  some  merchants.  I ask  you.  Is  the  future  of  this 
class  really  so  good?  Cannot  land,  by  reason  of  the 
bad  state  of  trade,  or  the  extension  of  agriculture  in 
hitherto  uncultivated  neighbourhoods,  lose  much  of  its 
value? — Is  their  good  position  only  to  be  traced  to  the 
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former  increase  in  the  worth  of  land — or  will  not  the 
State  he  obliged  to  put  more  taxes  on  land,  if  trade 
continues  to  decrease? — We  can  clearly  see,  that  in 
spite  of  the  much  work  and  the  continual  changes  in 
the  laws—in  spite  of  clever  speeches  in  Parliament 
and  sometimes  of  brilliant  proposals,  our  state  of  things 
is  not  improved. — Many  old  customs  might  be  distrust- 
fully regarded,  and  we  would  ask  ourselves.  Are  they 
useful  or  harmful? — Worry,  care,  sickness,  proverty  and 
misery  were  not  given  us  by  nature,  but  by  error. — 
We  have  made  inventions  and  discoveries  in  nearly 
every  sphere  but  we  have  neglected  the  chief  one. — The 
reform  in  life  in  a natural  sense.  Our  generation  has 
not  become,  in  spite  of  all  inventions,  happier,  but  un- 
happier. — Adults  should  go  through  life  as  careless  as 
the  children,  but  with  understanding  comes  care. — “We 
will  keep  the  good  old  things,  but  we  will  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  good  new  things”  once  said  a Conservative 
speaker.  I mean,  it  is  not  when  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  found  by  new  things,  but  we  must  go  in  search 
of  them.  The  views  and  the  convictions  of  man,  by 
which  our  laws  and  institutions  are  introduced,  are  the 
fruit  which  grow  and  ripen  on  the  tree  ol  life.  As 
this  tree  is  planted  in  very  unfertile  soil,  it  yields  na- 
turally very  few  fruit. — Mankind  believes  that  he  must 
seek  the  most  noble  and  splendid  pleasures  in  a luxurious 
way  of  life;  nature  offers  them  also  but  in  other  forms 
and  in  greater  quantities. — As  God  is  the  Father  of  all 
men,  he  has  given  us  the  laws  of  nature,  by  which  we 
may  be  happy  and  glad,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
further  recommend  the  present  division  of  land  and 
rank.  God  and  the  laws  of  natuie  give  the  same 
rights  to  all  men,  and  it  is  therefore  an  erroi  when 
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and  poor,  the  interests  of  men  and  nations,  (from  which 
already  enough  strife  and  war  has  arisen),  as  pleasing 
to  God. 

When  we  have  introduced  all  the  propositions  con- 
tained  in  this  book,  not  only  bad  trade  and  cares  of 
existence,  but  also  illness  and  all  its  consequences  and 
symptoms,  such  as,  pain  and  worry,  sleepless  nights, 
want  caused  by  the  death  of  the  bread-winner  &c.  wiil 
disappear.  War,  which  cost  so  many  human  lives, 
money  &c.,  will  with  the  time  be  also  no  more.  We 
shall  also  be  freed  from  all  sorts  of  devastating  natural 
events,  such  us  earthquake,  floods  &c.  Such  fearful 
misfortunes,  as  those  caused  by  volcanic  eruptions,  would 
occur  no  more.  Let  us  think  of  the  destruction  of 
the  town  of  St.  Pierre  in  May  1902  where  40,000  people 
were  destroyed;  in  the  year  70  A.  D.  there  was  an 
eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  near  Naples  and  the  towns  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabia  were  swallowed  up. 
Nearly  20000  persons  lost  their  lives.  There  was  a 
fearful  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  to  which  half  the  town 
fell  a victim.  Lately  Szegedin  was  flooded  with  con- 
siderable loss  of  life.  Let  us  think  of  the  awful  fires 
which  have  taken  place.  The  burning  of  the  Opera 
Comique  at  Paris,  the  large  shop  in  Buda-Pesth,  and 
the  Iroquois  Theatre  in  Chicago  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  and  details  and  the  number  of  fatalities 
are  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  A short  time  ago  in 
February  1904  the  whole  town  of  Aalsund  in  Sweden 
was  burnt  down,  and  12000  inhabitants  lost  everything. 
A quarter  of  the  town  of  Baltimore  in  America  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  same  month.  Such  conflagrations 
would  be  impossible  if  dwellings  were  built  according 
to  my  ideas,  which  are, — to  build  only  detached  villas, 
so  that  the  flames  cannot  spread.  Mankind  must  try 
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to  avoid  all  these  accidents,  and  he  can  do  so  too. 
Builders  should  not  be  allowed  to  erect  high  and  massive 
human  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanos,  nor 
where  earthquakes  are  frequently  felt;  according  to  my 
propositions  we  shall  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality 
and  do  our  best  to  avoid  such  catastrophes.  If  we 
were  only  careful,  we  could  avoid  many  misfortunes. 

The  many  suicides  characterize  our  present  sad 
state  of  things.  I have  already  referred  to  this  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work. 

It  is  a horrible  thought,  and  it  becomes  more 
horrible  when  we  think  that  in  many  cases  the  truth 
is  not  told  out  of  sympathy  for  the  relatives.  How 
often  has  appopiexy  or  some  similar  illness  be  called 
the  cause  of  death,  when  the  truth  was  quite  different. 
In  many  cases  members  of  the  aristooracy  die  from 
diseases,  the  names  of  which  the  doctors  are  not  able 
to  state  clearly;  among  the  public  however  is  whisper 
ed  "suicide”.  Ho  statistics  are  able  to  give  us  correct 
information  of  the  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
suicide. 

No  age,  no  sex,  no  profession  and  no  class  is 
excepted  in  the  statistics  for  suicide,  which  are  un- 
fortunately increasing  from  year  to  year. 

Although  most  people  who  read  this  work  will 
not  acknowledge  the  worth  of  my  natural  proposals, 
but  will  probably  smile  at  them,  it  is  possible  that  in 
consequence  of  our  unnatural  institutions  and  state  of 
things  which  are  becoming  worse  and  worse,  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  outline 
of  a scheme  (as  in  my  book),  the  realization  of  which 
will  save  mankind  from  ruin  in  which  our  present  un- 
natural state  of  life  has  plunged  him. 

Those  chapters  of  this  work,  in  which  quite  new 
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views  are  developed,  I would  beg  you,  dear  Reader, 
to  read  carefully,  and  thoroughly  consider.  This  will 
cause  your  judgment  of  our  present  time  to  become 
riper.  You  must  not  forget  that  you  are  the  product 
of  your  mode  of  life,  and  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  in  general  much  too  unnatural.  You  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  your  ideas  are  in- 
fluenced by  these  unnatural  surroundings  they  cannot 
always  be  true.  An  institution  according  to  my  pro- 
posals would  bring  mankind  a more  natural  view  of 
things. 

If  you  think  your  views  correct,  and  it  were 
possible  to  live  another  century,  you  would  get  different 
ideas  and  convictions  of  the  world  in  half  the  time. 
The  state  of  things  would  have  become  more  natural  and 
this  would  have  produced  more  natural  thinking  people. 

My  natural  plans  and  truths  have  been  sown  among 
the  people  by  this  work,  they  will  take  root  and  bear 
fruit  and  overgrow  everything,  as  such  truths  cannot  be 
always  suppressed,  but  in  course  of  time  must  rule  the  world. 
The  future  belongs  to  them  alone.  I know  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  does  not  yet  share  my  views,  as 
they  resemble  a foreign  language  which  one  does  not 
understand.  The  inner  character  of  mankind  continues 
to  perfect  itself,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  next  generation 
will  accept  and  esteem  these  proposals,  which  will  bring 
us  a thousand  blessings.  All  unnatural -thinking  parties 
and  rulers,  be  they  ever  so  strong  and  powerful,  will 
be  conquered  in  course  of  time  by  the  men  who  think 
naturally. 

Men  of  to-day  and  especially  those  in  power  and 
in  influential  positions,  cannot  oppose  my  propositions 
however  much  they  would  wish  to.  Gfod  will  find  a 
way  to  make  us  regard  his  laws  of  nature. 
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Men  who  take,  as  I,  a natural  view  of  things, 
judge  our  present  unnatural  state  of  the  world  much 
differently  to  those  who  take  an  unnatural  view.  It  is 
therefore  not  astonishing,  that  every  one  does  not 
understand  and  agree  with  the  natural  propositions  laid 
down  in  this  book,  as  there  is  too  much  of  the  un- 
natural among  mankind  of  the  present  day.  He  who 
thinks  this  work  a Utopia  in  spite  of  its  natural- 
thinking  character,  makes  himself  ridiculous  to  a sen- 
sible thinking  person.  He  possesses  and  besides  his 
childish  view  of  the  world,  a considerable  portion  of 
impertinence,  as  it  not  difficult  to  comprehend  that  my 
views  given  in  this  book  are  more  natural  and  more  deeply 
thought  out  than  the  opinions  of  unnatural  thinking 
men.  Dear  Reader,  as  you  probably  think  very  much 
of  the  present  unnatural  state  of  things,  and  would 
like  to  oppose  my  natural  propositions  mentioned  here, 
I will  enumerate  to  you  the  following  unnatural  insti- 
tutions. Look  around  you  everywhere!  We  see  misery, 
care,  poverty  and  despair,  imposition  and  slavery,  illness, 
envy  and  hatred,  paganism  and  deception,  crime,  murder 
and  suicide,  murder  on  battle-fields  by  the  score.  This 
horrible  state  of  things  tortures  mankind  and  threatens 
to  destroy  him. 

Therefore,  dear  Reader,  these  are  fruits  of  our 
present  unnatural  state  of  things;  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise however  we  despise  the  divine  laws  of  nature, 
and  deviate  from  the  natural  path.  The  perfection  of 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  disputed,  doubted,  put  aside 
by  anyone,  be  he  ever  so  clever.  All  unnatural-thinking 
politicians  and  others  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind, 
so  that  they  can  soon  give  up  the  high  opinion  they 
have  of  the  present  unnatural  state  ol  affairs.  • 

I should  be  deeply  unhappy,  if  I could  not  con- 
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tribute  in  any  way  to  the  amelioration  of  human  suffering, 
as  I know  the  cause,  and  also  the  remedy,  by  which 
we  can  escape  the  misery,  and  by  which  we  can  have 
a happy  existence  on  earth. 

God  created  the  world,  as  a Paradise  for  men,  and 
we  have  not  been  able,  in  consequence  of  our  unnatural 
views,  to  recognize  and  enjoy  this  great  happiness.  On 
the  contrary  we  have  turned  our  Paradise  into  a vale 
of  tears.  This  is  a great  sin  against  our  loving  Creator. 
Every  one  should  give  his  word  to  accept  and  try  to 
introduce  the  proposals  given  in  this  book,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  turn  our  earth  into  a Paradise 
once  more. 
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